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The  two  volumes  of  which  a  translation  is  now 
offered  to  the  English  reader  form  the  first  part 
of  Professor  Wachsmuth's  treatise  on  Grecian  An- 
tiquities, a  work  which  .  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned  in  Germany, 
and  has  been  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation by  eminent  scholars  in  this  country. 
In  the  execution  of  his  task  the  translator  has  ad- 
hered to  the  form  of  the  original,  as  closely  as 
appeared  consistent  with  perspicuity,  but  whilst 
he  has  cautiously  abstained  from  making  altera- 
tions which  involved  any  departure  from  the  sense 
of  his  author,  he  has  not  considered  himself  pre- 
cluded from  giving  a  free  translation  of  passages, 
where  a  literal  version  would  have  been  ambigu- 
ous or  obscure.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering the  translation  clear  and  intelHgible  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader ;  but  he 
hopes  that  in  the  estimate  that  may  be  formed 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself 
of  his  task,  some  allowance  will  be  made  for  the 
difficulties  he  has  had  to  contend  with — difficulties 
arising  no  less  from  the  character  of  many  of  the 
disquisitions  contained  in  the  work  itself,  than 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  style,  which 
occasionally  is  not  readily  intelligible  even  to  Ger- 
man readers. 

A  general  index  will  be  published  with  the 
fourth  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  work,  in 
two  volumes,  will  appear  as  soon  as  the  translation 
is  completed. 

London^  June,  1837. 
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PREFACE. 

The  investigation  of  the  history,  political  con- 
dition, and  monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  success  :  the  labours  of  able  enquirers 
in  Germany  and  other  countries  have  awakened 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  learned  world  gene- 
rally, inspired  the  proficients  in  antiquarian  science 
with  the  desire  of  imitating  their  example,  and 
raised  the  demands  of  those  who  are  qualified  to 
judge  of  such  researches.  Hence  it  becomes  more 
than  ever  incumbent  upon  the  person  who  un- 
dertakes a  new  work  upon  the  subject,  to  form  to 
himself  a  clear  and  definite  notion  of  the  object  he 
has  in  view,  whilst  it  is  no  less  natural  that  the 
author  should  wish  to  guard  against  misconcep- 
tion in  others  as  to  the  nature  and  intention  of 
his  performance. 

Since  the  regeneration  of  the  study  of  Grecian 
antiquities,  various  portions  of  the  ample  field  of 
enquiry  which  that  science  embraces,  have  been 
cultivated  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity  that  have 
borne  the  choicest  fruits.  But  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished;  and  a  painful  and 
discouraging  contrast  to  the  fresh  beauty  of  those 
more  favoured  portions  of  the  antiquarian  do- 
main, is  presented  in  the  dreary  aspect  of  those 
which  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  fostering  and 
renovating  care  of  culture.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, what  can  be  more  natural  in  itself,  or 
more  calculated  to  promote  science  by  its  results. 
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than  for  the  antiquarian  to  devote  his  attention  to 
those  branches  of  the  subject,  which  stand  most 
in  need  of  elucidation  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  asked,  will  not  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
general  picture  of  Grecian  life,  before  its  indivi- 
dual parts  have  been  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
explored,  be  pronounced  rash  and  premature  ? 
And  will  not  the  writer,  who  is  bold  enough  to 
midertake  such  a  task,  be  sternly  reminded,  that 
he  thereby  proves  himself  ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  and  real  demands  of  science  ?  To  this  I 
reply,  that  not  only  may  the  want  of  the  requisite 
means  and  opportunities  entirely  cramp  and  de- 
feat the  eflForts  of  a  writer,  however  desirous  he 
may  be  of  entering  into  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  particular  subjects — but  it  is  moreover  essenti- 
ally opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to 
consider  itself  prohibited  from  examining  a  scien- 
tific structure  as  a  whole,  because  certain  parts 
of  that  structure  may  have  been  thrown  down 
and  built  up  again,  while  the  rest  remains  in  its 
imperfect  and  now  incongruous  state.  Aristotle 
has  observed  that  the  whole  must  necessarily  exist 
before  the  part  ^ ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
whilst  the  individual  parts  of  a  thing  undergo 
various  modifications  according  to  the  particular 
stages  of  development  through  which  they  re- 
spectively pass,  the  image  of  the  whole  firmly  and 
abidingly  exists  in  the  human  mind.  Moreover, 
unless  the  spirit  of  enquiry  has  become  altogether 
extinct,  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  the  expectation 
of  the  rustic  at  the  river's  side,  to  wait  for  the 

*  Tbyap  5\ov  rrporfpov  avayKoiov  iJpai  rov  ^ipovg,  Aristot.  Pol.  1.  1.11. 
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arrival  of  an  all-sufficient  harvest,  before  we  ar- 
range and  distribute  our  provisions.  Will  any  one 
assert,  that  no  general  history  of  Germany  ought 
to  be  written,  until  an  equal  degree  of  research 
shall  have  been  employed  upon  all  the  particular 
histories  which  it  embraces,  or  till  all  the  sources 
shall  be  published  ?  If,  lastly,  in  the  mental 
world,  the  individual  mind  be  entitled  to  assert 
its  natural  freedom  and  independence,  then  an 
author  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  that  train  of  enquiry 
to  which  his  feelings  impel  him ;  and  his  scientific 
labours  must  be  estimated  wholly  without  reference 
to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  age. 

Accordingly  the  work,  of  which  the  first  part  is 
now  offered  to  the  reader,  and  which  is  designed 
to  exhibit  a  view  bf  the  whole  civil  and  political 
life  of  the  Greeks,  I  have  undertaken  from  the 
interest  I  feel  on  the  subject.  And  as  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  bias  of  my  own  mind  in  the  principles 
by  which  I  have  been  guided  in  this  survey, 
without  reference  to  the  demands  to  w^hich  I  have 
adverted,  so  it  has  been  equally  foreign  from  my 
purpose  to  endeavour  wholly  and  absolutely  to 
satisfy  the  opposing  claims  of  those  who  loudly 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  compiling  all  that  has 
been  effected  in  the  various  departments  of  Gre- 
cian antiquities ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  want  of  such  a  compilation  has  long  been  sen- 
sibly felt. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  *  that  the  method  in 
which  the  study  of  antiquities  has  hitherto  been 
treated  is  an  unscientific  one.     Though  repeated 

*  See  my  plan  of  a  Theory  of  History,  1820,  p.  16* 
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attempts  in  academical  lectures  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  plan  which  I  then  contemplated,  namely, 
to  blend  history  and  antiquities  into  one  great  pic- 
ture, by  removing  the  barriers  by  which  they  were 
divided,  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  practi- 
cable ;  still  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  want 
of  scientific  unity  in  the  antiquarian  structure  re- 
mains unaltered.  In  former  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  praiseworthy  care 
and  diligence  with  which  they  have  been  compiled, 
antiquities  have  been  treated  as  an  auxiliary  sci- 
ence, solely  destined  for  the  illustration  and  ex- 
planation of  the  ancient  authors  :  but  the  circle  of 
the  subjects  included  in  them  has  been  more  and 
more  enlarged,  and  in  every  new  work  the  mate- 
rials have  been  arranged  in  as  scientific  a  form 
as  their  extent  and  diversity  would  admit  of.  Still 
the  manifold  imperfections  of  these  performances, 
arising  from  their  encyclopedic  character,  are  ob- 
vious to  every  one. 

That  branch  of  these  so-styled  antiquities  in 
which  the  dwellings,  dress,  furniture,  and  imple- 
ments of  the  ancients  are  treated  of  is  eminently 
defective,  and  these  dull  compilations  forcibly  re- 
mind us  of  the  spiritless  banquet  of  Athenaeus. 
It  would  perhaps  render  these  subjects  more  in- 
structive and  attracting,  if  they  were  considered  in 
an  archaeological  point  of  view,  and  if  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  were  made  subservient  to,  and  con- 
nected with  the  illustration  of  existing  monuments. 
The    severe   censure  which   Ruhnkenius^  passed 

^  Oratio  de  doctore  umbrat.  Opusc.  119: — psdagogoram  iDgeniis  relin- 
quendae  sunt  insulsae  de  veterum  calceis,  annulis,  fibulis  et  pcenulis  compila- 
tiones. 
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upon  the  older  treatises  on  these  so-called  anti- 
quities was  by  no  means  undeserved,  nor  do  I  feel 
the  least  inclination  to  prolong  their  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  important  and  exten- 
sive departments  of  Grecian  antiquities  have  long 
since  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  and  sub- 
stantive  sciences,  and  have  recently  had  the  most 
sedulous  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  this  has  not  only  had  the  effect  of  still  farther 
loosening  the  frail  band  by  which  the  fabric  of 
Grecian  antiquities  was  formerly  held  together,  but 
has  increased  the  difficulty  of  treating  this  sub- 
ject according  to  the  ancient  method ;  for  a  mind 
bent  upon  searching  and  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion, must  now  more  than  ever  despair  of  being 
able  to  grasp  it  in  its  whole  extent  and  diversity ; 
whilst  encyclopedic  abstracts  and  compilations 
only  tend  to  destroy  an  inclination  for  original  re- 
search, and  do  not  at  least  in  real  science  advance 
us  a  single  step. 

Hence,  in  order  to  produce  such  a  picture  of 
ancient  life  as  should  accord  with  my  own  views 
on  the  subject,  and  possess  that  unity  of  design 
which  is  essential  to  a  work  of  science,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  considered  under  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  This  is  indicated  in  the  title, 
and  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation  here.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  consider  Grecian  antiquities 
with  reference  to  the  state,  i.  e.,  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  Now,  if  the  state  were  merely  to 
be  regarded  as  the  outward  form  which  includes 
within  it  the  various  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  as  men,  and  these  phenomena  were  treated 
as  though  they  were  destitute  of  all  inward  con- 
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nection,  and  merely  as  held  together  by  an  outside 
frame,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  should  gain 
but  little  by  selecting  it  as  our  point  of  reference : 
but  view  the  state  in  its  living,  fertilizing,  creative, 
and  preserving  activity,  and  then  we  shall  have 
the  unity  of  conception  we  require,  and  be  enabled 
to  separate  that  which  properly  falls  within  our 
field  of  enquiry  from  that  which  is  foreign  to  it. 
The  former  comprises  everything  that  pertains  to, 
and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  governing 
power  of  the  state  itself,  or  that  is  controlled, 
penetrated,  and  modified  by  that  power.  Under 
the  latter  is  included  everything  that  appears  as 
the  result  of  chance  or  caprice,  all  that  is  de- 
tached and  insulated,  forming  no  part  of  a  con- 
nected political  system,  not  referrible  to  the  state, 
and  exerting  no  reactive  force  such  as  to  modify 
its  form  or  influence  public  life  in  general : 

Thus  defined,  the  whole  subject  resolves  itself 
into  two  main  branches. 

I.  Those  constituents  of  the  state,  from 
which  its  ordering  and  fashioning  power  is 
derived — the  Constitution. 

II.  The  life  of  the  members  of  the  state, 
so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  the  agency  of 
the  state — the  Government. 

The  first  branch  comprises  a  description  of, 

1.  The  personal  rank  and  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  state,  with  reference  to  their 
share  in  the  supreme  power. 

2.  The  supreme  power  itself,  and  the  pub- 
lic authorities  in  which  it  is  vested. 

The  second  contains  the  three  principal  duties 
of  the  government. 
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1.  To  provide  for  the  physical  subsistence 
and  well-being  of  the  state — political  economy 
commencing  with  the  measures  for  ensuring  a 
supply  of  the  first  necessaries  of  Kfe,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  the  simple  trades,  and  as- 
cending to  the  artificial  machinery  of  finance — 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  systems. 

2.  To  preserve  legal  order  and  security,  and 
internal  and  external  independence — law — 
police — armed  force. 

3.  To  promote  mental  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion in  general — public  education,  health, 
strength,  virtuous  relation  between  the  sexes, 
the  rational  use  of  the  products  of  nature, 
science,  art,  moral  feeling,  rehgion. 

In  the  application  of  this  scheme  to  any  particu- 
lar  state,  the  enquiry  must  be  preceded  by  an 
historical  account  of  the  material  and  personal  con- 
stituents of  the  same,  namely,  its  land  and  people, 
a$  it  is  only  thereby  that  we  can  become  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  a 
state  was  constituted  and  gain  a  correct  notion  of 
its  nature.  Again,  the  filling  up  of  the  preceding 
outline  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  people  to  be  described.  The 
character  of  the  Greek  nation,  which  was  com- 
posed of  various  single  states,  possessed  of  a  com- 
mon nationality,  but  standing  in  very  slight  poli- 
tical connection,  will  render  a  two-fold  method  of 
treatment  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  consideration 
of  that  which  was  peculiar  to  individual  states 
must  be  prosecuted  coincidently  with  that  which 
was  common  to  the  whole  nation,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  suppress  the  general  principle  by 
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time  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal^  that  upon  many 
subjects  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  referring 
to  the  sources  themselves  as  though  they  had 
never  been  consulted  before^  and  when  I  had  made 
what  I  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  discovery^  I  did 
not  always  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  exer- 
cise the  suicidal  courtesy  of  anxiously  enquiring 
whether  another  person  had  not  said  the  same 
thing  before  me.  In  fact,  can  any  one  so  entirely 
divest  himself  of  all  previously  acquired  knowledge 
as  to  be  able  conscientiously  to  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  entire  originality?  I  therefore  frankly 
avow,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  my  obligations 
to  the  distinguished  enquirers  as  well  of  former 
as  of  our  own  days ;  and  whenever  I  have  omitted 
to  give  a  reference  to  their  works,  I  trust  my 
silence  will  not  be  construed  into  a  design  to  con- 
ceal their  merits.  I  have  seldom  contested  the 
views  of  others,  beyond  the  simple  statement  of 
my  own  opinion,  and  never  in  a  controversial  or 
acrimonious  sphit,  and  as  I  have  not  always  men- 
tioned those  whose  remarks  may  have  coincided 
with  my  own,  so  I  have  intentionally  refrained 
from  stating  those  views  which  differ  from  mine, 
unless  a  special  mention  of  them  was  indispen- 
sably required  by  the  nature  of  the  enquiry.  This 
silence  may  occasionally  subject  me  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  wished  to  pass  off  my  own  disqui- 
sitions and  remarks  as  entirely  new  and  original ; 
but  this  can  only  be  mischievous,  when  it  can 
be  perceived  that  the  author  supposes  his  readers 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  former 
writers.  Lastly,  as  I  have  purposely  avoided  ex- 
pressing any  opinion   as  to  the   particular  views 
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of  others^  so  I  have  thought  it  equally  presump- 
tuous to  praise  or  to  censure  individuals.  In 
science  everything  ought  to  stand  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  be  approved  of  or  condemned  without 
respect  to  persons. 

Meanwhile  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  reception 
of  the  first  portion  of  this  work  may  be  favourable 
to  the  continuation  of  it.  No  one  is  more  sensible 
than  myself  of  its  imperfections ;  but  it  does  not 
always  follow,  that  those  who  may  perceive  an 
author's  faults,  are  also  able  to  correct  them : 
there  is  an  instructing,  awakening,  and  animating 
criticism,  to  whose  judgment  I  shall  bow,  and 
whose  suggestions  will  not  be  without  advantage 
to  my  scientific  labours. 


W.  WACHSMUTH. 


Leipzig,  March,  1826. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 

I.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  GREECE. 

a.  Sea  and  Coasts. 
§  1.  The  land  and  seas  of  the  primitive  seats  of 
the  Greeks  still  bear  the  traces  of  violent  change, 
and  elemental  convulsions  appear  to  have  raged  at 
their  origin  with  no  less  impetuosity  than  the  hu- 
man passions^  which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  shook 
the  political  commimities  of  the  natives.  One  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Samothracian  priests  recounted  ^ 
that  when  the  sea,  which  had  but  recently  retired 
from  the  land,  was  not  yet  encompassed  with  firm 
and  immovable  shores,  and  still  struggled  against 
its  ineffectual  barriers,  the  Pontus,  originally  a 
crater  shut  in  on  all  sides,  overflowed  with  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  that  discharged  themselves  into 
it,  and  that  the  outlet  which  it  then  forced  for  itself, 
formed  the  Hellespont,  and  separated  Europe  from 
Asia. 

That  those  seas  have  been  subject  to  irregular  tides 
from  the  earliest  times,  is  proved  by  various  tradi- 
tions, such  as   that  of  the  Ogygian  deluge^;  the 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  5.  47;  Strabo,  I.  49.  ed.  Casaub. ;  Istrus  ap.  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  513 ;  comp.  Choiseul-Gouffier,  sur  rorigine  du  Bosphore  de 
Thrace,  in  the  M6m.  de  rinstit.  hist.  T.  ii.  484,  sqq.  On  the  subject  of  the 
land  of  Lyctonia,  which  was  said  to  have  disappeared,  see  Orph.  Argon.  1278. 

*  Pherecydes,  p.  218.  Sturz,  new  edit. 
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struggle  between  Poseidon  and  a  land-protecting 
deity,  for  the  possession  of  a  certain  tract  of  coun- 
try^; the  rising  of  Rhodes  from  the  sea,  and  its 
subsequent  inundation  * ;  of  the  separation  of  the 
islands  Cos  and  Nisyrus*;  the  settlement  of  the 
floating  island  of  Delos^;  the  Symplegades,  and 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  '^ ;  the  lawless  current  of  the 
Euripus®,  which  had  once  grown  into  a  proverb^ 
amongst  the  Greeks,  may  be  regarded  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  ancient  anarchy  of  nature.  The  Grecian 
seas  are  still  agitated  by  sudden  tempests  and  impe- 
tuous whirlpools ;  and  even  the  rivers  of  this  region 
partake  of  the  instability  of  the  ocean-waves ;  they 
overflow  and  stagnate  by  turns ;  and  if,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  the  contemplation  of  calmly-flowing 
streams  engenders  habits  of  study  and  reflection, 
the  rivers  of  Greece  were  calculated  to  produce 
very  different  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
The  concussions  to  which  the  earth  was  a  prey, 
were  augmented  by  the  struggles  of  the  sea  with 
subterranean  fires ;  and  the  youthful  race  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  exercised  their  courage  amidst 
natural  phenomena,  as  appalUng  as  they  were  im- 
exampled,  and  commemorated  them  in  fictions  of 
the  wars  between  the  Titans  and  the  Gods,  the 
piling  up  of  mountains  and  the  burning  of  forests  ^^ 
as  well  as  by  animated  traditions  of  inland  lakes 

'See  Apollod.  2.  1.  4.  on  Argos;  ibid.  3.  14.  Land  Strabo,  8.  397.  on 
Athens;  Pausan.  2.  30.  6.  on  Trcezen,  and  2.  1.  6.  Corinth. 

♦  Pindar,  01.  7.  100,  sqq.  *  Strabo,  10.  488. 

^  Pindar,  apud  Strab.  8.  485 ;  Schol.  in  Horn.  Odyss.  10. 3. 

7  Horn.  Od.  12.  59,  sqq.  Apollon.  Rhod.  2. 320 ;  comp.  Heyne  ad  Apollod. 
85,  sqq.  Strabo,  8.  378.  remarks,  that  at  one  time  all  currents  were  more 
violent. 

^  Tvxv  EvpiTrof.  comp.  the  dvut  Kal  Kana  Plato,  Phsedon,  90.  Diogenian* 
Prov.  3.  39 ;  4. 72. 

*  Strabo,  9.  403.  comp.  Spon.  voy.  p.  248. 252. 
>o  Hesiod.  Theog.  629.  sqq. 
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contracting  into  rivers ;  and  the  drying  up  of  valleys, 
like  those  of  the  Thessalian  Peneus  and  the  Laco- 
nian  Eurotas  ",  which  are  still  attested  by  the  jagged 
rocks  and  indented  ravines  of  the  mountain-districts 
of  Greece".  Through  the  general  history  of  the 
Grecian  states,  they  are  continued  in  a  succession 
of  earthquakes  ",  which  overthrew  cities,  as  Sparta^*, 
Sicyon,  Rhodes,  together  with  the  towns  of  Lycia 
and  Caria  ^* ;  or  covered  them  with  the  waves,  as  in 
ancient  times  Ame  and  Midea  in  Boeotia  ^^  as  well 
as  Helice  and  Bura  in  Achaia  ^'^ ;  cast  down  moun- 
tain-tops, as  that  of  Taygetus^®;  tore  asimder  is- 
lands as  Therasia  and  Thera  ^^ ;  or  covered  them  with 
the  sea,  as  Chryse  near  Lemnos  ^ ;  changed  capes 
into  islands,  as  Atalante  by  Locris  *^ ;  cast  up  others 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  as  Hiera  and  Thia,  near 
Thera  ^^ ;  dried  up  rivers,  like  the  Boeotian  Melas  *', 

^1  See  below  $  6  and  7. 

"  Hence  Laconia  is  denominated  **  the  land  of  the  many  caverns," 
KauTatatra  (another  reading  has  Krirmffaa)  Horn.  II.  2.  581 ;  Od.  4.  1  ; 
Strab.  8.  367.  '6ti  ol  dirb  aufffiStv  p(i>xf(ot  Kauroi  XsyovTai ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad.  Horn.  Od.  ub.  supra. 

1^  Strab.  1.  60.  Laconia  and  Eubcea  are  called  "the  easily  agitated*' 
{ivotiarot) ;  Strab.  8.  367;  10. 447.  and  the  same  on  Boeotia,  9.  406;  accord- 
ing to  Aristot.  Meteor.  2.  8.  earthquakes  were  much  more  frequent  on  the 
Hellespont,  in  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  EuboBa;  Delos  was  distinguished  as  being 
seldom  convulsed,  Herod.  6.  98  ;  comp.  Thucyd.  2.  8,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  22. 
Concerning  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  earthquakes  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  see  Thucyd.  1.  23.  *«  01.  78.  4 ;  Thucyd.  1,  128. 

"  Ol.  140.  3  ;  Polyb.  5.  88 ;  Pausan.  2.  7.  1. 

»«  Strab.  1.  69  ;  comp.  Thucyd.  3. 87.  89. 

"  Ol.  101.  4 ;  Strab.  1.  69.  8.  384 ;  Polyb.  2.  41 ;  Diod.  15.  48. 

"  01.  78.  4  ;  Strab.  8. 367.  »»  01.  136.  4 ;  Plin.  4.  23. 

**  Onomacritus*  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  an  island  near  Lemnos, 
(Herod.  7.  6.)  implies  the  occurrence  of  earlier  events  of  a  similar  nature ; 
coocerning  Chryse  and  the  volcano  Mosychlos,  see  Choiseul-Gouffier,  voyage  2. 
129,  sqq  ;  and  Buttman  in  the  Mus.  d.  Alterth.wiss.  vol.  i. ;  compare  Ukerf 
in  Geogr.  Ephem.  1812,  December. 

«'  01.  88.  3  ;  Diodor.  12.  59  ;  comp.  Thucyd.  3.  89. 

«  197.  B.  C,  and  96.  A.  C. ;  Strab.  1.  67  ;  Plin.  4.  23  ;  Seneca  Quass.  Nat. 
2.  26  ;  Pausan.  8.  33.  2  :  Justin,  30.  4  ;  Dio  Cass.  60.  29  ;  comp.  Choiseul- 
Gouffier,  1.  23,  on  planche  13.  On  the  subject  of  the  island  which  rose  near 
Thera,  on  the  23d  May,  1707,  see  Philosoph.  Transact,  an.  1788,  p.  67.  200— 
an.  1711,  p.  354.  In  many  places  between  Therasia  and  Hiera,  where  the 
land  once  projected,  the  plummet  now  finds  no  bottom. 

»  Strab.  9.  407. 

Bt2 
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or  converted  them  into  volcanoes,  as  on  Lemnos** , 
the  abode  of  Hephaestus,  the  Arcadian  Lycaeum  **, 
and  Methone  ^  in  Argolis. 

§  2.  The  Maritime  Territory,  during  the  earliest 
periods  of  Grecian  civilisation,  must  be  described, 
as  commencing  northward  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. At  this  point  terminates  the  Chersonese, 
at  one  time  a  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  S  and 
afterwards  a  bridge,  by  which  they  crossed  from 
Europe  into  Asia ;  and  here  began  what  the  Greeks 
denominated  ''  this  sea,"  or  "  the  sea  near  us  *.'*  The 
shores  of  these  two  quarters  of  the  globe  recede, 
and  the  waters  of  the  iEgean  expand  into  a  spa- 
cious gulf,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  mariner  could  still 
descry  his  seamarks,  Lemnos  and  its  volcano,  Im- 
brus  and  Samothrace ;  the  first,  as  early  as  the 
heroic  ages,  the  abode  of  the  Hellenic  Minyans, 
possessed  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  whole 
Archipelago  %  and  the  last,  though  dreaded  for  the 
breakers  *  along  its  coasts,  had  no  want  of  ports  *. 
Towards  the  west,  follows  Thasus  with  its  two  har- 
bours ^ ;  and,  somewhat  further,  from  the  fixiitfrQ 
Thrace  jut  out  into  the  sea  three  inviting  strips  of 
land,  of  which  the  Greeks  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves,  when  their  own  country  became  too  con- 

**  See  note  20.  Its  ancient  name,  AiBaXeia,  contains  an  allusion  to  its 
former  heat  Comp.  Polyb.  34.  11,  and  the  Commentators  on  Sophocl. 
Philoctet.  711. 

*»  Pausan.  8. 29. 1  ;  comp.  DodweU's  Classical  Tour,  2. 380. 

*  Strab.  1.  59  ;  compare  at  large  v.  Hoff  Gesch.  der  Verander.  d.  Erdober- 
flache.  182*2,  vol.  2. 

>  It  was  fortified  by  the  elder  Miltiades  against  the  Tliraoians,  Herod.  6. 36 ; 
Pericles,  Plutarch  Per.  19  ;  Dercyllidas,  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2.  10. 

«  "nSt  v  9d\a<r<ra,  i}  vap  rifiiv  BoKaotra ;  Herod.  1. 1.  4.  39  ;  Plat.  Phied. 
113 ;  Scylax,  p.  34,  ed.  Gronov. ;  i}  iffia  BaKaTta  in  Polyb.  3. 39.  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  custom,  applied  Ka&  ^fiag  BaXarra  to  the  Mediterranean, 
16.  29  ;  comp.  3.  37. 

*  Kinsbergen  Beschreib.  d.  Archip.,  translated  into  German  by  K.  Sprengel, 
p.  77.  *  Importuosissima  omnium,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  23. 

»  Scyl.  65.  •  Ibid. 
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fined  for  them.  On  the  most  easterly  of  these 
rises  Mount  Athos,  which  is  visible  from  cape 
Sigaeum''^.  Its  shadow,  during  the  summer  sol- 
stice, fell  upon  a  brazen  ox,  in  the  market-place 
of  the  Lemnian  city  of  Myrina  ® ;  the  astonishment 
of  the  ancients  gave  rise  to  marvellous  tales,  such 
as  that  the  sun  was  visible  upon  its  summit  three 
hours  earlier  than  in  the  plain  ^.  From  the  western 
strip  of  land  the  Thermaic  gulf  winds  far  into  Ma- 
cedonia. Its  coast,  notwithstanding  the  eye  may 
discern  Olympus  and  Ossa  ^^  was  never  considered 
purely  Grecian.  In  the  Greek  seas  were  situated 
to  the  east  of  Thessaly  the  four  islands  of  Pepare- 
thos,  whence  Lemnos"  may  be  descried,  Halonnesus, 
Scopelos,  and  Sciathos — the  first  and  last  contain- 
ing harbours  **.  The  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed 
to  coasting,  generally  steered  between  Sciathos  and 
cape  Sepias  into  the  channel  between  Thessaly  and 
Euboea.  The  northern  coast  of  Euboea  presented 
the  harbour  of  Histisea"  (where  afterwards  lay 
Oreus);  but  a  still  more  favoiurable  position  for 
commanding  the  adjacent  region,  is  the  Pagasaean 
gulf  opposite.  Traditions  were  attached  to  Aphetae, 
the  tongue  of  land  westward  of  its  mouth,  concern- 
ing the  most  ancient  maritime  expedition  to  the  im- 
known  seas  of  the  north  ",  the  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Demetrias,  built  in  its  innermost  creek,  was 
destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  become  one  of  the 

"^  Chandler*s  Traveh  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  23 ;  Clarke's  Travels,  2.  1. 1<I5 ; 
Choiseal-Gouff.  2.  139,  sqq. 

*  Plin.  4. 23  ;  Solin.  2.  31 ;  Sophocl.  in  Etym.  Mzgn,"A9iag,  Apoll.  Rhod. 
1.  604,  and  the  proverb  in  Suidas,  'A0«>c  KoXitirrei  irXevpd  ArifiviaQ  po6g, 
Comp.  Kastner  uber  Hohe  nnd  Schatten  des  Athos. 

»  Strab.  Fragm.  vol.  7,  p.  331.  »•  Herod.  7. 128. 

"  Dionys.  Perieg.  522.  "  Scyl.  61. 

»»  Scyl.  60. 

^*  See  the  passages  in  Miiller  Orchomenos,  252. 
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three  fetters  of  Greece  ^* ;  the  second  was  Chalcis 
in  Euboea  *^  on  the  strait  of  the  Euripus,  where  the 
coasts  of  Euboea  and  Boeotia  approach  to  within  so 
short  a  distance  of  each  other,  that  a  bridge  could 
be  thrown  over  the  channel  ^\  and  the  passage  inter- 
cepted, as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  *®.  To  the 
south  of  Chalcis,  Eretria  presented  an  excellent  har- 
bour in  Bathys  ^^,  sixty  stadia  from  the  Attic  Oropus, 
which  lies  opposite  ^.  On  the  coasts  of  the  main- 
land, along  the  straits  of  the  Euripus,  there  were 
ports  at  Cynos,  belonging  to  the  Locrian  city  of 
Opuses  as  well  as  at  Anthedon  and  Aulis  in  Boeotia  **. 
These  last  are  boimded  by  a  spacious  and  seciu*e 
bay  ^^  which  once  contained  the  whole  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  assembled  for  the  expedition  against  Troy. 
The  narrow  sea  between  Euboea  and  the  continent, 
was  a  channel  the  more  frequented  by  the  Greeks, 
as  the  boldest  seamen  dreaded  circumnavigating  the 
external  coast  of  Euboea,  where  there  was  no  an- 
chorage ^*,  and  which  it  was  even  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach. Amongst  the  most  notorious  spots  were 
the  shoals  of  Coila**,  off  cape  Caphareus^^  which 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  fleet  on  its 
retirni  from  Troy.  But  Scyros,  to  the  east  of 
Euboea,  was  in  a  very  early  age  connected  with 

»»  Polyb.  17.  11  ;  Strab.  9.  436  ;  Liv.  32. 34.  *«  Strab.9. 428. 

17  Ibid.  9.  400.  403  ;  Liv.  31.24  ;   Hawkins  in  Walpole's  Mem.  539,  sqq. 

»«  Mannert,  Geogr.  8.  266.  »»  Strab.  8.  403. 

^  Thuc.  8. 105.  »»  Strab.  9.  426. 

*«  Ibid.  9.  403.  404. 

^  Dodwell,  2.  154,  and  Strab.  ub.  sup. 

^  Gera^stus  was  the  only  spot  where  moorings  could  be  found.  Liv.  31. 
44.  says  nobilem  portum;  comp.  Schol.  Thucyd.  3.  p.  403.  Bipont;  Aristo- 
phanes, Equit.  561,  and  Schol.  Strab.  10.  446. 

^  Liv.  31.  47 ;  Strab.  10.  445,  erroneously  places  them  between  GeraBstus 
and  Aulis,  unless  the  last  be  corrupt,  and  the  correct  reading  perhaps  be 
"Avdpov  instead  of'AvXidog  (Andros  is  opposite  Gersestus). 

^  Stephan.  Byzan.  Katbap,  Etyra.  Mag.  Ka<l>ripiVQ,  Dio  Chrysostom.  1 . 
222,  sqq.  231.  ed.  Reisk.  Hygin.  116.  Cape  Caphareus  was  afterwards  called 
the  Wood-devourcr,  ^vXo^ayoc ;  Tictz.  ad.  Lycoph.  373. 
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Greek  traditions.  Theseus  and  Achilles  were  said 
to  have  resided  with  Lycomedes,  prince  of  Scyros  ^ ; 
there  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  foreigner,  just  as  the 
Dolopes  in  Scyros  were  afterwards  looked  upon 
as  dwelling  without  the  pale  of  Greece^.  From 
the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea,  there  is  a  most 
tempting  passage  marked  out  through  the  iEgean 
sea  to  Asia  Minor;  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  islands  rendering  the  voyage  entirely  free  from 
danger.  The  facility  of  the  passage  to  Delos  sub- 
sequently became  proverbial  ^.  However,  there  are 
very  faint  traces  of  any  Grecian  settlement  there, 
from  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration  ^.  The  navi- 
gation of  these  seas,  which  had  such  an  extensive 
influence  on  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks, 
belongs  to  a  later  age. 

§  3.  The  east  coast  of  Attica  has  in  Panormus  ^ 
a  harbour  by  no  means  unimportant,  and  the  road- 
stead of  Thoricus  ^  which  is  covered  by  the  island 
of  Helena ;  even  cape  Sunium,  the  maritime  con- 
fine between  the  iEgean  and  Myrtoan  seas,  has 
a  port  *.  But  the  bounty  of  nature  is  most  conspicu- 
ous on  the  coasts  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  where  she 
had  placed  the  still  noble  harbour  of  Piraeus,  and 
near  it  the  creeks  of  Phalerum  and  Mimychia  *,  the 
port  of  Salamis  (now  Koluri),  one  of  the  best  in 

^  Plut.  Thes.  41 ;  Horn.  Od.  11.  508. 

»  Thucyd.  1.98;  Plut.  Cim.8. 

»  Zenob.  Prov.  2.  37. 

^  Delos  occurs  in  Horn.  Od.  6.  162  ;  but  the  Helleuic  panegyris  around  the 
altar  of  Apollo  on  that  island,  did  not  begin  till  after  toe  Ionian  migration. 
Compare  below,  $  14,  where  also  see  the  account  of  the  Dorian  settlements  on 
the  more  southern  islands. 

>  Chandler,  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  157  ;  Mannert,  8.  300. 

^  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  126 ;  Kinsbergen,  53. 

'  Scylax,  47.  incorrectly  says  two. 

'*  See  Meurs.  Pirsus,  and  th«  ample  description  in  Mannert,  8.  808,  sqq. 
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Europe*,  the  once  celebrated  port  of  Nissea,  be- 
longing to  Megara,  formed  by  the  foreland  of  Minoa^ 
and  Cenchreae^,  belonging  to  Corinth;  those  of 
iEgina,  situate  in  the  channel  most  traversed  in 
the  maritime  intercourse  of  the  natives,  but  the  en- 
trance to  which,  as  in  Samothrace,  was  attended 
with  great  difficulty  • ;  the  conunodious  harbour  of 
Epidaurus  ^  opposite,  not  far  from  which  are  the 
excellent  roads  of  Troezen,  called  Pogon  %  covered 
by  the  island  of  Calauria.  The  communication 
between  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gul&  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  isthiyius,  which  is  forty  stadia  wide 
in  its  narrowest  part.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
channel  were  recognised  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
removal  of  the  impediment  did  not  appear  alto- 
gether impracticable.  But  the  attempts  to  cut 
through  the  isthmus  belong  to  a  later  age  ".  The 
passage  into  the  gulf  of  Argolis  first  lay  along  the 
Act^,  as  it  was  called  ^^  and  then  round  cape  Scyl- 
laeum,  westward  of  which  there  are  a  nmnber  of 
reefs  and  rocky  islands,  such  as  Hydrea  ^*,  Tiparenus 
(now  Spezzia),  etc.,  and  which,  though  not  calcu- 
lated for  the  settlement  of  peaceable  citizens,  are  by 
no  means  inconvenient  stations  for  the  shipping  of 
fearless  mariners.  In  the  gulf  of  Argolis,  nature  has 
been  most  lavish  of  her  favours  to  the  bay  of 
Argos  ;  the  port  of  Nauplia  (Napoli  di  Romania)  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  shallow  in  itself,  and  only 

^  Kinsberg.  46;  Dodwell,  1.  564,  sqq.  <  Strabo,  9.  391. 

7  Ibid.  8.  380.  ^  PaHsan.  2.  29.5  ;  Miiller,  ^ginet.  p.  4.  n.  5. 

»  Dodwell,  2.  ch.  7.  *<>  Herod.  8.  42 ;  Strab.  8.  373. 

"  On  tbat  of  PeriaDder,  which  apj^ara  very  doubtful,  see  Diog.  La^rt.  1. 99  ; 
concenaing  the  attempt  of  Demetnus  Polioreetes,  Strab.  1.  59 ;  on  Cssar's, 
Sueton.  44;  Nero's,  Saeton.  19;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  4;  Pausan.  2.  1.  5; 
Lucian,  9.  266,  sqq.  Bipont. 

1'  Paus.  2.  8.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Arat.  40 ;  comp.  Wesseling  ad  Diodor.  12.  43» 
and  15. 31 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  81,  note  2. 

1'  Herod.  3. 59 ;  Pausan.  2.  34.  9 ;  Hecatteus  ap.  Steph.  Bytant  "Yipka. 
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adapted  for  smaller  vessels ;  nor  was  it  of  much 
importance  in  ancient  times  ^* ;  but  its  roads,  which 
are,  by  far,  more  extensive  than  was  required  by 
the  scale  on  which  navigation  was  in  those  days 
conducted,  are  large  enough  to  contain  nearly  two 
hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  are  only  exposed  to 
south-easterly  winds  ^*.  The  east  coast  of  Laconia 
only  possessed  the  harbour  of  Epidaurus  Limera  ^^ 
(Napoli  di  Malvasia).  As  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly averse  from  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours, it  was  seldom  touched  at ;  but  the  southern 
extremity  of  Laconia,  with  the  promontory  of  M alea, 
was  no  less  dreaded  than  the  east  coast  of  Euboea ; 
and  as  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Eu- 
ripus  and  Chalcis  attained  their  high  consideration, 
so  through  the  peril  attending  the  attempt  to  double 
Malea  ^^  Corinth,  where  the  ships  were  hauled  over 
the  isthmus  ^®,  became  the  principal  depot  of  trade  ^^. 
Malea  was  no  less  notorious  for  its  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous squalls,  than  for  the  violent  winds  that 
blew  from  the  north-west,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Etesiae^,  during  which  *^  vessels  would  not 
answer  to  their  helm  in  the  passage  round  the 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  these  winds  seem  at 
a  very  early  period  to  have  promoted  an  inter- 
course between  the  Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps  the 
northern  provinces  ^  and  the  island  of  Crete,  only 
eighty  miles  from  Malea,  and  whither  they  once 

"  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  19.  "  Kinsbergen,  25.  27. 

»•  Paus.  3.  23.  6 ;  Hesych.  Ai/*ijpa.  Schol.  Thucyd.  4.  p.  476.  Bipont ; 
comp.  Coronelli  Morea,  p.  111. 

'7  There  was  a  proverb,  **  When  thou  doublest  Malea,  forget  those  at 
home,"  MaXec^c  ^i  Kafjiyj/ag  irriXdOov  r&v  oiKaSs,  Strab.  8.  378. 

**  AioXkoc  see  §  6.  n.  49. 

*'  Besides  this  it  had  the  advantage  mentioned  by  Dio.  Chrys.  1.  276; 
wairip  Iv  rpiodtp  rtjc  'EXXa^oc  6Keiro. 

»  See  Append.  1.  «*  Aid  r<ic  avnnvoias,  Strab.  8.  378. 

«  Miiller  Dor.  1.31. 
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drove  Ulysses  ^.  But  in  examining  the  ties  which, 
in  the  remoteness  of  antiquity,  were  contracted 
between  Crete  and  the  Grecian  continent,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the  north  coast 
of  Crete  possesses  excellent  harbours^,  their  ap- 
proach is  rendered  extremely  diiEcult  by  the  ad- 
jacent sandbanks,  and  that  the  sea  northward  of 
Crete  was  described  as  in  the  highest  degree  tem- 
pestuous ^ ;  consequently  the  estabhshment  of  the 
earhest  intercourse,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  that 
sea  ^,  would  with  less  probability  be  ascribed  to  the 
strangers,  whom  the  force  of  the  Etesian  winds 
drove  to  the  island,  than  to  its  inhabitants,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  neighbour- 
ing sea,  and  who  could  from  their  own  Ida  behold 
Cythera  and  Taygetus,  as  well  as  Rhodes  and  Asia 
Minor  ^. 

§  4.  After  the  passage  round  M alea  was  effected, 
the  navigation  between  the  Laconian  coast  and 
Cythera  was  attended  with  great  difficulty  \   Earth- 
quakes several  times  altered  the  soundings,  and  cape 
Onugnathus,  once  attached  to  the  mainland  ^  after- 
wards became  an  island  ^.     Cythera  had  two  ports  * ; 
the  south  coast  of  Laconia  had  none,  whilst  that  of 
Gythemn  was  formed  by  art  *.     The  Achillean  har- 
bour, near  cape  Taenarus,  as  well  as  that  of  Psama- 
thus  ^  opposite,  are  unimportant.    Off  the  M essenian 
coast,  near  Corone,  there  is  nothing  but  an  anchor- 
's Odyu.  19.  186.  *•  Hockh.  Crete,  1. 94. 
»  Sopbocl.  Trach.  1 18 ;  Horat.  Od.  1.  26.  1. 
»  Anstot.  Pol.  2.  6. 4 ;  Diodor.  4. 17. 
«  Hockh.  1.  4. 

>  Plia.  Hist.  Nat.  4. 19.  >  Strab.  8.  363. 

'  Riedesel,  Remarq.  d'an  voyageur  moderne,  p.  12. 

*  Scyl.  38 ;  Thncyd.  4.  54.  has  but  one  ;  comp.  Zach.  Geogr.  Ephem.  1798, 
p.  50.  *  Strab.  8.  363. 

*  Scyl.  37  ;  Pans.  3.  25.  4 ;  Steph.  Byz.  frofiaBov^, 
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age-ground ;  at  Methone  indifferent  roads  ^  to  the 
east  of  which  is  situate  the  unimportant  harbour  of 
Phaenicus  \  The  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  is 
better  provided.  There  is  the  first  rate  harbour  of 
Pylos  (Navarino)  ^,  which  is  covered  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria^*^;  that  of  Cyparissia^^  very  commodious, 
and  further  northward  is  Cyllene  ^^,  the  port  of  Elis. 
Some  of  the  ancients  make  the  gulf  of  Corinth  " 
begin  between  the  promontory  Araxus,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  which  pours  its  waters  into 
the  sea  opposite;  to  the  east  the  shores  gradually 
approach,  and  not  far  from  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  strait  are  the  roads  of  Patrae,  the  situation  of 
which  is  one  of  imusual  excellence,  though  the  har- 
bour itself  is  insignificant^*.  Soon  afterwards  the 
extremity  of  Achaia  and  Locris,  Rhiirni  and  An- 
tirrhium^*,  hke  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  approach 
to  within  seven  stadia  of  each  other,  and  are  not 
unaptly  termed  the  keys  of  the  Hellespont.  This 
is  the  real  mouth  of  the  gulf  ^^.  Eastward,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Rhiimi,  projects  the  point  of 
Drepanon,  and  between  the  two  sweeps  the  double 
bay  of  Panormus  ^'^.  The  whole  gulf  was  not  ori- 
ginally called  Corinthian,  but  Crissasan^y  from  its 
principal  division,  the  spacious  bay  of  Phocis :  what 
formed  its  eastern  boundary  was  named  the  Alcyo- 
nian  sea^^,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Thucydides 


so 


7  Kinsbergen,  210.  The  fifth  .^Epytid  Dotadas  established  a  station  for 
shipping  there.    Paus.  4.  3. 6. 

«  Paus.  4.  34.  7. 

>  Kinsbergen,  206,  sqq.  |<>  Thucvd.  4.  8.  sq<^. 

1^  Scylax,  p.  36.  only  mentions  this  one ;  ne  says  nothing  of  Pylos. 

"  Paus.  6. 26.  3.  "  Strab.  8.  335. ;  10.  450. 

»<  Strab.  8.  387.  »*  lb  irepov  'Ptov.  Thucyd.  2.  86. 

w  Ibid.  "  Strab.  8.  335 ;  Paus.  7.  22.  7  ;  Thucyd.  2.  86. 

"  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  431 ;  Thucyd.  1.  107  ;  2.  85. 

^*  See  with  reference  to  the  corrupt  passage  in  Strab.  8.  336.  Maonert^ 
8.  162.  »  As  in  Polyb.  4.  67. 
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that  the  galf  of  Corinth  became  a  general  denomina* 
tion.  Off  the  Achaean  coast  there  is  a  most  violent 
surf  ^^ ;  its  harboiurs  at  Erineos  ^^  iEgira  ^^  Pallene  **, 
and  even  Sicyon",  are  unimportant;  and  vessels 
were  not  considered  to  be  effectually  sheltered  till 
they  had  reached  the  Corinthian  port  of  Lechaeum. 
The  navigation  along  the  Megaro-Boeotian  coast  was 
endangered  by  reefs  and  violent  mountain-winds  ^. 
The  Megarian  Pagae  ^  and  the  Thespian  Creusis  ^ 
both  had  ports.  The  harbour  of  Cirrha  in  Phocis  ^ 
was  admirably  situated ;  it  is  true  it  was  filled  up  in 
the  first  holy  war,  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a  safe 
anchorage^.  Equally  commodious  were  the  har- 
bour of  Anticirrha  *^  and  that  of  Naupactus  ^*  (Le- 
panto),  till  very  recently,  the  chief  emporium  of 
modem  Greece.  However,  the  Corinthian  gulf  can 
never  become  as  important  as  the  Saronic ;  as  the 
latter  may  be  approached  without  difficulty  or 
danger,  whilst  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  former 
is  obstructed  by  those  imperious  bulwarks,  the 
islands  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Cephallenia,  Zacynthus, 
and  Ithaca  '\  Especially  formed  for  maritime  war- 
fare and  for  endangering  the  surrounding  seas,  is 
Acamania**,  with  its  numerous  ports ;  near  the  site  of 


•>  PlaUicb.  Aral.  21.  »  Thuwd.  7.  34.;  Pans.  7. 22.  7. 

a  Paus.  7.  26. 1.  *•  Pausan.  7. 26. 7. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  3.  2 ;  Polyb.  5.  27.  Tbe  city  and  harbonr  were  lepa- 
rate.  *  Pans.  9.  23. 1. 

«  Thncyd.  1.111.  *  Strab.  9.  410 ;  Creusa  ;  Liv.  36.  21  ;  44.  1. 

*  Tbat  Cirrba  and  Crisa,  Crissa,  were  in  reality  tbe  same  name,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  tbe  nse  of  tbe  <r  for  tbe  p,  and  tbe  transposition  of  tbe  letters. 
Compare  otber  opinions  on  tbe  subject,  publisbed  by  Freret  and  G^yon,  in 
tbe  Mem.  de  TAc.  d.  lnscr.5. 164  ;  Miiller,  Orcbom.495,  and  Prolegom,  275  ; 
Bockb.  explic.  Pind.  286. 

»  Polyb.  5.  27.  «  Liv.  32.  18  ;  Strab.  9.  4*23. 

^  Tbe  port  is  now  sballow;  Pocqueville,  Voyages.  4.  41.  £teo  Polybius 
states  tbat  tbere  were  sballows  tbere  in  bis  time,  5. 103 :  comp.  Tbac^.2. 91. 

^  Concerning  its  tbree  barbonis,  see  Dicsarcb.  52,  and  tne  description  of 
tbe  one,  Odyss.  13. 95. 

'^  \KKapvavia  iratra  t i*Xi/i€yoc>  Scyl.  30. 
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the  ancient  maritime  town  CEniadae  ^,  are  now  Misso- 
longhi,  Natolico,  and  Galaxidi.  The  gulf  of  Am- 
bracia  ^,  at  whose  mouth,  near  Actium,  the  fleet  of 
the  west  secured  to  Augustus  the  empire  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  washes  it  on  the  north,  and  resembles 
one  vast  harbour  ^,  whilst  the  peninsula  Leucas  ^ 
forms  its  extreme  boundary.  But  the  queen  of  this 
island  region,  and  mistress  of  the  Ionian  sea,  was 
Corcyra,  situate  ftirther  north,  at  first  the  abode  of 
the  nautical  Phaeacians,  a  people  at  amity  with,  and 
even  allied  to  the  Greeks  ^,  but  first  introduced  into 
Grecian  history  by  the  Corinthians.  The  Epirote 
regions  beyond  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  were  not  con- 
sidered absolutely  barbarian  in  the  primitive  ages, 
although  the  gulf  was  subsequently  regarded  as  a 
natural  boundary  ^.  The  Ionian  sea  was  at  a  very 
early  period  considered  to  belong  to  Greece  *S  though 
a  Greek  population  did  not  visit  the  shores  beyond 
it,  those  of  Sicily,  for  instance,  which  aft:erwards 
gavjB  its  name  to  the  sea  that  washes  the  Pelopon^ 
nesus  on  the  south  **,  till  the  migrations  of  the  his- 
torical age. 

b.  The  Interior. 

§  5.  As  the  sea  spread  out  its  fairest  charms  to 
captivate  the  Greeks,  so  the  mountains  presented  to 
them  a  no  less  attractive  spectacle,  in  the  bold  and 
diversified  forms  they  assumed  in  their  abrupt  com- 

«  Thucyd.  2.  102  ;  Polyb.  4.  65.  »  Scyl.  28 ;  Diciear.  30. 

^  Strab.  7.  325  ebXifievoc  Si  ^rac. 

^  An  attempt  was  made  to  convert  it  into  an  island,  by  deepening  the  nar- 
row channel  by  which  it  was  divided  from  Acarnania,  and  through  which  the 
vessels  were  towed.  (Thocyd.  8.  81.)  Liv.-33. 17. 

*  Compare  below,  §  1 4.  n.  39. 

^  Diceearch.  24  ;  comp.  Ephoros  ap.  Strab.  8. 334. 

*^  On  the  use  of  the  words  'lovcoc  kSXito^  and  *ASpiaQ,  see  Strab.  7.  325, 
326;  comp.  Mannert,  Ital.  1. 12. 13.  <*  Strab.  2. 123. 
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binations  with  the  sea,  whilst  from  the  remotest 
ages,  they  have  bid  defiance  to  its  storms,  and  ex- 
ercised their  power  over  the  rivers  that  gush  from 
their  heights,  at  one  time  driving  them  with  impe- 
tuosity into  the  valleys  beneath,  and  at  another 
drjdng  up  their  channels  \ 

From  the  vast  mountain-belt,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Haemus,  Scomios,  and  Scardos,  (Scordus, 
Scodrus,)  extends  from  Pontus  to  Istria,  a  chain  of 
hills  runs  towards  the  south,  with  gradually  decreas- 
ing summits,  and  stretches  its  arms  towards  the  east 
and  west.  On  the  east  side  lay  Macedonia,  where 
none  but  the  occupants  of  the  seacoast  were  sus- 
ceptible of  a  few  of  the  social  forms  of  their  more 
cultivated  neighbours  ^  whilst  the  intermediate 
mountains  were  inhabited  by  barbarians.  On  the 
west,  the  extremity  of  lUyria  harboured  a  small 
number  of  Greek  colonies.  The  Grecian  continent, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
and,  according  to  geographers,  consisted  of  two 
principal  divisions,  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main- 
land without  it*.  At  the  northern  confines  of 
the  latter,  the  chain  of  hills,  which  continues  its 
course  from  the  north,  has  received  the  name  of 
Pindus  *.  The  way  that  once  led  from  Thessaly  to 
the  Athamanes  ^  is  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ^,  and  there  is  a  short  but  very 

'  For  instance,  the  Attic  Ilissus  was  in  winter  a  wide  and  deep  stream. 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  380.  In  summer  its  bed  was  dry,  and  there  was  such  a 
drought  in  the  adjacent  country,  that  ve^tation  could  not  thrive.  Demosth. 
adv.  Polycl.  1225.  The  stagnation  of  the  rivers  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  at 
the  present  day,  because  there  is  less  wood  upon  the  mountains.  Dodwell, 
1.  475.  But  a  number  of  canals  now  draw  on  the  waters  of  the  Ilissus.  See 
Clarke,  Travels,  2.  2.  588.  >  Comp.  Miill.  Dor.  1.  2,  sqq. 

'  'H  ?5a»  7;7re(poc> 

4  Herod.  1 .  56 ;  7.  129  ;  Strab.  9.  434. 

^  The  great  Mezzovo  is  about  4,500  feet  in  height ;  other  points  nearly  2,000 
feet  higher.    Holland,  Travels,  202,  sqq.  '  Liv.  32.  14. 
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troublesome  road  direct  to  Ambracia^.  The  decli- 
vities of  mount  Pindus  on  this  side  cannot,  in  the 
historical  age,  be  considered  strictly  Grecian. 
Amongst  the  barbarian  half-brethren  of  the  Greeks 
that  dwelt  there,  the  Dolopes  ®,  Threspotians,  Mo- 
lossians,  etc.,  whose  leaders  it  is  true,  till  a  very  late 
age,  bore  Greek  names  ^,  and  near  whom,  under 
mount  Tomaros  ^  was  situated  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  oldest  national  worship,  Dodona,  the 
germ  of  the  nobler  Greek  character,  which  they 
originally  possessed,  never  Unfolded  itself.  lUyrian 
tribes,  such  as  the  Athamanes  ^^  had  forced  a  way 
amongst  them,  and  both  races  incorporated  in  such 
a  manner  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguishable,  as 
Agraeans,  Amphilochians,  and  Apodotians^^  pene- 
trated into  the  ravines  of  iEtolia  and  Acamania. 
They  remained  collectively  rough  sons  of  the  moun- 
tains, whose  disposition  presented  features  little  more 
attractive  than  their  own  rugged  rocks  and  precipices, 
and  what  fable  records  of  their  rivers,  Acheron, 
Cocytus,  and  Aomus  ^^  Their  southern  neighbours, 
the  Acamanians,  iEtolians,  and  Ozolian  Locrians, 
through  extensive  intercourse,  either  blended  with 
northern  tribes,  or  shut  in  by.  them,  manifested  a 
correspondent  disposition,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  purer  Acamanians,  became  more  and  more 
estranged  from  their  brethren  in  the  east  and 
south. 

^  Liv.  15.  et  est  iter  a  Gomphis  Ambraciam,  sicut  impeditum  et  difficile, 
ita  spatio  perbrevi. 

'  Thucyd.  2.  102.  The  Achelous  flowed  from  mount  Pindus  through  their 
country.  '  Thucyd.  2.  80. 

"•  Holland,  p.  145;  Pocqueville,  1.  ch.  11. 

*»  Liv.  32.  14  ;  comp.  Polyb.  17.  5. 

^  Thucyd.  2. 102 ;  comp .  2. 68.  The  Amphilochians  were  barbarians,  except 
such  as  i\Kriviff9ri<rav  r^v  vvv  y\&<T<rav  by  the  Ambraciots ;  comp.  Liv. 
82.  34 ;  Strab.  10.  455,  and  Poppo,  Thucyd.  2.  148. 

«  Pausan.  1. 17.  6 ;  9.  30.  3 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  41. 
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Five  principal  rivers  flow  from  Pindus  through 
the  above  described  provinces,  towards  the  west  and 
south,  from  the  Lacmon,  its  western  continuation ; 
the  Aous,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  ApoUonia  ** ; 
the  deep  Aracthus"^,  which  wash  the  walls  of 
Ambracia,  and  falls  into  the  Ambracian  gulf  *^;  the 
Inachus,  which  disembogues  by  Argos  Amphilo- 
chium  into  the  same  gulf  ^^ ;  the  Achelous,  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  Acamania  and  Mto^a.^;  and 
the  iEtohan  Euenus^^  from  the  southern  foot  of 
Pindus. 

The  Ceraunian  mountains  extend  over  Epirus 
westward,  as  the  principal  range  of  Pindus,  and 
the  northern  confines  towards  the  most  remote  of 
the  half-Greek  tribes ;  they  terminate  in  the  rugged 
headland,  Acroceraimia  *^  which  projects  and  forms 
a  barrier  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic 
gulf  ^^  and  is  fraught  with  the  same  terrors  for  the 
teaman  as  the  notorious  promontories  of  Greece**. 
The  opposite  eminence  is  mount  Elias  in  Leucas  ^, 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  a  range  proceeding 
from  the  heights  of  the  Callidromus  **,  and  continued 
in  a  southerly  direction  through  Acamania,  to  which 
must  be  added  Ithaca,  a  mere  cluster  of  mountain- 
peaks  ^,  and  the  black  moujitains  of  Cephallenia  ^, 
four  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  northern  boun- 
dary of  that  wild  land  of  hill  and  forest,  iEtolia*'^,  is 


^*  Hecatse.  ap.  Stiab.  6.  271 ;  7. 316,  and  Steph.  Byzan.  AaKftuv  ;  comp. 
Herod.  9.  93.  "  Scyl.  22  ;  Strab.  7. 316. 

»«  Liv.  43.  21.  >7  Strab.  7.  326 ;  Polyb.  22.  9. 

»■  Strab.  6.  271 ;  7.  326.  327,  from  Hecatasus. 

"  Strab.  10.  450.  »  Strab.  7.  321. 

«  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  3.  26.  «  Strab.  7.  316. 

^  Horat.  Od.  1.  3.  20.  and  the  comment. 

«*  Holland,  69.  »  Strab.  9.  428. 

^  Strab.  61  ',  comp.  Gell,  Ithaca,  and  the  yiew  of  it  in  Lechevalier,  Voyagea 
d.  laTroade.  ^  Holland,  35. 
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fonned  by  the  Callidroinus,  which  stretches  from 
Pindus  towards  Acamania^;  Parnassus  and  CEta 
adjoin  the  lofty  and  inhospitable  Corax^^  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euenus  rises  the  majestic  pro- 
montory Chalcis  **•  The  Ozolian  Locris  is  no  less 
rugged  and  precipitous ;  it  did  not  allow  of  an  inter- 
coiu-se  with  the  more  cultivated  of  the  neighbom*- 
ing  tribes,  and  the  road  from  Naupactus  to  Doris 
was  seldom  trodden  ^\ 

§  6.  In  the  east  the  Peneus  descends  from  the 
back  of  the  Pindus ;  the  possession  of  its  sources 
was  contested  by  the  Epirot  Tymphaeans  and  the 
Thessalians  ^  The  formation  of  the  passage  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Thessalian  crater  poinded, 
themselves  into  the  sea^,  as  well  as  of  a  particu- 
lar bed  for  the  Peneus,  which  was  a  consequence 
of  it,  belong  to  the  age  in  which  those  violent 
and  astonishing  natural  convulsions,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  took  place,  and  the  Peneus 
afterwards  visited  the  country  with  periodical  in- 
undations \  The  objects  that  still  meet  the  eye 
in  its  valley,  are  of  the  most  surprising  charac- 
ter. The  lofty  cone-shaped  Meteora  on  the  brow 
of  the  Pindus,  between  Gomphi  and  Tricca*,  the 
vale  of  Tempe^  winding  through  verdant  meads 
and  between  perpendicular  precipices,  and  the  silver 
waters  of  the  Titaresius  ^  at  its  confluence  with  the 

••  Thucyd.  3.  97.  98.  »  See  n.  26. 

«>  Strab.  9.  417  ;  10.  460 ;  Liv.  36.  30  ;  37.  4  ;  Appian  Syr.  21. 

«  strab.  10.451. 

^  Thucyd.  3.  101 ;  comp   Liv.  ub.  sup.  and  37.  55. 

"»  strab.  7.  327. 

*  Herod.  7.  129 ;  Strab.  9.  430 ;  Baton  ap.  Athen,  14.  639.  The  lakes 
Bcebeis  and  Nessonis  were  considered  to  be  remains  of  the  inland  lake.  Strab, 
ub.  sup.  '  Strab.  9.  430. 

^  Holland,  231,  sqq. 

^  iElian,  V.  H.  3.  1  ;  comp.  Barth61emy,  Voyages  du  j.  Anach.  3.  375; 
Bartholdy,  Fragments,  112  ;  Dodwell,  2. 109. 

•  Homer  II.  2.  751  ;  Strab.  9.  441. 

VOL.  X.  C 
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Peneus,  produce  a  sensation  of  mingled  pleasure  and 
iwe.  In  the  north,  above  the  valley  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Peneus,  towers  the  snowy  Olympus  '^,  a  vast 
eminence,  which  spreads  its  roots  upon  all  sides,  and 
extends  to  within  a  few  thousand  feet  of  the  sea?, 
the  natural  bulwark  of  Greece,  and  the  paternal  guar- 
dian of  the  main  tribe  of  the  Greeks  that  once  dwelt 
upon  its  sides,  and  gazed  upon  its  simimit  as  upon  the 
abode  of  the  gods.  In  ancient  times,  the  chain  of 
the  Cambuniati  mountains  ^,  which  connects  it  with 
the  Pihdus,  was  included  imder  the  same  denomina- 
tion. The  Pencils  enters  the  sea  between  Olympus 
and  the  conical  Ossa,  which  joins  it  on  the  south, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  vale  of  Tempe  forms  the 
principal  entrance  into  ancient  Greece,  and  might, 
in  many  parts,  be  blockaded  with  little  trouble,  and 
very  few  men  ^^.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  point 
there  led  a  second  road,  over  the  heights  and  through 
the  ravines  of  mount  Olympus  ",  which  was,  in  the 
Macedonian  times,  beset  with  towers  and  fortresses ; 
but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  the  Romania 
opened  another  path  in  the  same  direction,  and  even 
a  road  for  their  elephants  ^^  A  southern  contiiiuation 
of  the  chain,  to  which  belong  Olympus  and  Ossa  ^^ 
is  formed  by  Pelion ;  its  base  borders  upon  that  of 
Ossa.  Eastward,  towards  the  last,  extends  the 
Othrys  ^*,  a  central  branch  of  the  Pindus,  as  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Thessalian  vaDeys.  Near 
the  rocky  bulwark  Thaumacia,  we  advance  from  the 

'  'Ayawt^of  Horn.  II.  1.  420.  It  is  never  wholly  free  from  snow  (Dod- 
well,  2. 105) ;  but  in  summer  its  summit  may  be  reached  without  difficulty. 
Holland.  303.  »  Liv.  44.  6. 

»  As  in  Herod.  7. 129. 

'^  There  were  at  one  time  four  fortresses  there,  Liv.  44.  6 ;  comp.  Dodwell, 
2. 3.  '^  See  their  description  in  Mull.  Dor.  I.  20. 

»  Liv.  44.  6. 
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moimtaia  gulUas  towards  its  northern  decUvity^  and 
behold  with  delight  and  astonishment  the  fertile 
valley"  that  winds  through  the  Pindus  and  its  subor- 
dinate branches.  This  valley  slopes  towards  the 
sea  on  one  side  only,  by  Pherae,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  and  for  that  reason  the  Phthiotan  Thebes, 
previous  to  the  ejection  of  Demetrias,  was  of  great 
importance  ^  as  controlling  the  intercourse  between 
PhersB,  Larissa,  and  a  part  of  Magnesia. 

The  branch  of  the  Pindus  southward  of  the 
Othrys,  and  proceeding  in  almost  a  parallel  Kne 
with  it  towards  the  east,  is  formed  by  moimt  CEta. 
CalUdromus  ^^  a  rock  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
height,  touches  so  closely  upon  the  sea,  that  there 
is  only  a  small  space  left,  at  onetime  scarcely  broad 
enough  to  allow  a  single  chariot  to  pass  ^°.  This  was 
the  second  defile  of  northern  Greece,  known  by  the 
name  of  Thermopylae,  On  the  same  line  with  this, 
as  well  as  by  Tempe,  there  were,  in  former  ages, 
several  paths  which  led  aver  the  mountains*^, 
amongst  which  the  Anopaaa  was  known  to  the  Per- 
sians ^,  and  which  on  several  subsequent  occasions 
rendered  Thermopylae  untenable  ^\  A  wall  near  the 
Pylae  secured  the  Phocians  fi*om  the  attacks  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalry ;  and  Heraclea,  forty  stadia  from 
Thermopylae  ^,  erected  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


«*  H«iod.  7. 129.  '♦  Ibid. 

>*  Liv.  32.  4  ;  comp.  36.  14.;  Holland,  359. 

>•  PoWb.  6.  99.  >T  Strab.  9.  428  ;  Liv.  36.  15.  18. 19. 

**  Holland,  374,  sqq.  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  but  the  aspect  of  the 
country  has  entirely  changed,  in  fconsequence  of  the  sands  which  nave  been 
deposited  there.  See  Barb,  du  Bocage  analyse  in  Voyage  du  J.  Anach.  Atlas, 
p.  20,  and  Dodwell,  2.  68,  sqq. 

^  Paus.  2.  22. 6 ;  eoncerning  the  two  roads  now  in  use,  see  Dodwell,  2. 
74. 126. 

»  Herod.  7.  213.  216. 

*i  On  the  expedition  of  Brennuft,  see  Pausan.  10. 21,  sqq. 

"  Thttcyd.  3.  92 ;  comp.  liv.  36.  15. 22. 

c2 
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might  have  proved  an  eifectual  defence  under  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

Still  further  towards  the  south  are  scattered  some 
considerable  eminences  belonging  to  the  great  nor- 
thern clusters,  such  as  the  towering  Ocha  in  Euboea*^ 
But  the  connecting  height  between  (Eta  and  Cyl- 
lene,  and  the  central  point  of  the  Grecian  regions  in 
general®*,  is  the  mighty  Parnassus,  with  its  three 
soaring  peaks  ^.  This  vast  mountain  is  rooted  in  the 
original  seat  of  the  Hellenic  race  in  Doris,  and  from 
the  extraordinary  form  of  its  caverns  and  grottoes; 
Corycion^  and  Castalia'" — the  Phaedriades®  of 
Delphi,  which  rise  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea — ^its  almost  perpendicular  rocks, 
and  mural  precipices,  eight  hundred  feet  m  height— 
and  the  enthusiastic  effects  of  its  exhalations — 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature> 
invested  by  the  Greeks  with  a  divine  character, 
and  marked  out  for  the  seat  of  the  oracle  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  .nation.  Parnassus  was  the 
boundary  of  nations  towards  the  east,  parting  off 
those  Hellenic  tribes  in  which  the  nobler  faculties 
of  humanity  were  still  undeveloped.  The  valley 
of  Phocis  lay  to  the  north,  between  its  base  and 
that  of  (Eta;  besides  a  third  defile,  leading  from 
Thessaly  through  the  moimtains  of  Phocis  to  the 
heart  of  Greece,  and  covered  by  the  fortress  of 
Elatea  ^.  The  sacred  way  ^,  set  apart  for  the  solemn 
processions   and  pilgrimages  to  Delphi,  extended 

^  Strab.  10.  445 ;  Steph.  Byzan.  KapvoroQ, 

**  The  Greeks  called  it  6[i<l>aXoc  yrjc.  Pindar  Pyth.  4.  7.  134;  8.  86; 
Plato  de  Republ.  4.  427.  C. ;  Strab.  8.  419,  etc. 

^  Two  only  can  be  seen  from  Delphi,  therefore  Mcept  Pamatsus, 

^  Herod.  8.  36  ;  Paus.  10.  32  ;  5.  12.  It  is  330  feet  in  length,  and  200  in 
breadth.    Haikes,  in  Walpole's  Memoirs,  310,  sqq. 

^  Paus.  10.  8.  5.  «*  Holland,  393. 

»  Strab.  7.  327 ;  9.  418.  424.  »  Herod.  6.  34. 
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along  its  base  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  well  as 
the  dangerous  double  pass  ^^  by  Daulis  to  the  Lo- 
crians  in  the  north-east,  and  by  Ambry ssus  to  Boeotia, 
towards  Lebadea.  The  Cirphis,  separated  from 
Parnassus  by  the  bed  of  the  Phaestus,  is  the  extre^ 
mity  of  the  mountain  towards  the  Crisssean  bay  '*. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  Boeotia  is  a  valley 
shut  in  by  mountains  on  every  side ;  it  contains  the 
fertile  plain  of  Orchomenus,  watered  by  the  Cephis* 
sus^^  which  flows  from  Parnassus,  and  runs  into 
lake  Copais.  This  lake  did  not,  like  the  Thessalian, 
after  the  area  of  Greece  had  assumed  a  permanent 
form,  retain  a  free  outlet ;  its  subterranean  chann^s  ^ 
were  stopped  up  by  earthquakes,  and  many  cities 
were  ingulfed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which 
afterwards  biu'st  its  embankments^.  The  south- 
east coast  of  Boeotia  declines  towards  the  Euripus, 
and  is  divided  from  Attica  and  Megaris  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  which  is  connected  with  Parnassus,  along 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  by  the  considerable  heights 
of  the  well-wooded  Helicon,  the  parent  of  those 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe, 
The  rugged  Cithaeron  in  the  south,  which  contains 
Sphragidium  ^,  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs  and  the 
springs  of  Asopus,  opens  various  paths  for  traffic 
between  Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece,  besides 

"  2xt<rri)  bdog  Eurip.  Phoen.  38  ;  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Tyr.  725  ;  Paus.  10.6.2  ; 
likewise  rpiodog  ^scbyl.  apud.  Schol.  Soph.  ub.  sup.,  the  road  to  Delphi  being 
reckoned  as  the  third.    Now  tA  (ttsvtj,  Dodwelli  I.  194,  sqq. 

**  On  the  subject  of  Parnassus,  see  Miiller,  Orchom.  20,  sqq.,  and  thefSrst 
exact  description  of  Doris  in  his  Dorians,  1 .  35.  37.  The  road  from  Cirrha  to 
Delphi  is  described  by  Li  v.  42.  15. 

•*  Miiller,  Orchom.  41,  sqq. 

^  Now  KaraPoOpa,  See  on  Strab.  9.  406 ;  Wheeler,  Pococke,  Dodwell, 
1.  237,  sqq.;  Walpole's  Mem.  305,  sqq.  j  Miiller,  Orchom.  62,  sqq.,  and 
Boeotia  in  Ersch  und  Gr.  Encyclop. 

^  See  §  1.  n.  16 ;  see  Steph.  Byz.  'Ad^vai,  who  states  that  some  ruins  be- 
came visible  after  Alexander  had  caused  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  be  drawn  off. 

*  Paus.  9.  3.  6. 
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which  the  Athenians  possessed  the  roads  of  Oropus 
and  Tanagra  ^  along  the  east  coasts  to  which  the 
Parnes  and  Brilessus  extended  from  Cithasron. 

As  Boeotia^  in  spite  of  its  striking  position  between 
three  seas^>  was^  both  by  means  of  its  mountains  and 
a  profusion  of  the  most  luxuriant  natural  produc- 
tions^ as  it  were,  confined  within  its  own  limits,  so 
Attica,  an  inconsiderable  and  narrow  strip  of  land, 
forming  a  sharp  projection  from  the  northern  dis^ 
tricts,  poor  of  soil  and  sparingly  watered^,  was 
driven  by  its  native  poverty  to  a  maritime  life.  It  is 
intersected  by  mountains ;  the  Fames  joins  Cithse- 
ron ;  to  the  south  of  this  is  Pentelicus,  which  is 
succeeded  by  Hymettus,  whilst  the  terminating  point 
is  cape  Sunium  ^.  No  mountain  in  Greece  offers  a 
more  beautifiil  prospect  of  the  dark  blue  sea  than 
Hymettus,  the  view  towards  the  east  extending  as 
far  as  Chios  *\ 

To  the  south  of  Boeotia  lies  Megaris,  where  moxm- 
tain  and  sea  unite  with  the  utmost  abruptness,  and 
where,  as  at  Corinth,  but  with  a  larger  interval,  there 
was  one  port  to  the  east,  Nisaea,  and  another  to  the 
west,  Pag3B ;  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  the 
Geraneia  *^  a  rugged  range  of  hills,  in  some  parts  as 
high  as  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet*^  The 
Oneia  **,  separated  from  the  Geranda  by  the  valley 
of  the  Isthmus,  extend  from  Cenchreae  as  far  as  the 
gulf  of  Corinth.  The  road  from  the  Peloponnesus 
runs  either  over  the  Geraneia,  along  the  Saronic 

"  See  Append,  ii.  ^  Tpi9a\arroQ,  Strab.  9.  400. 

^  CoQceming  the  Ilissus,  see  §  5.  n.  1  ;  comp.  Dodwell,  1.  456;  oo  the 
Cyclobonis,  see  Schol.  in  Aristopb.  £q.  137. 

^  See  in  particular  Dodwell,  2. 14  ;  Mliller,  Attica  in  Ersch.  und.Gr.  £a< 
cyclop.  6.  216.  ^«  Dodwell,  1.  485.  541. 

«  See  Append,  iii.  ^3  Holland,  419. 

**  See  Append,  iii. 
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gulf,  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  most  precipitous  path, 
the  Scironian  rocks  **,  or  by  a  circuit  of  three  hours 
distance  to  Attica,  over  the  back  of  the  Geraneia, 
where  banditti  find  secure  haunts*^.  Here  it  was 
customary  to  intercept  the  passage  of  hostile  armies  *^ 
To  the  south  of  this  is  the  Isthmus,  properly  so 
called  ?® — a,  neck  of  land  contracted  to  the  incon- 
siderable breadth  of  forty  stadia*^.  It  was  there, 
near  the  harbour  of  Schoenus,  that  ships  and  mer- 
chandise were  carried  over  ^ ;  and  there  the  Greeks 
built  a  wall  to  protect  them  against  Xerxes  *S  which 
was  afterwards  several  times  restored  *^.  This  was 
joined  by  Acrocorinthus,  calculated  for  a  first-rate 
fortress  *^  conveniently  situated  for  closing  the  isth- 
mus, and  not  only  in  modem  days  an  advantageous 
position  for  commanding  the  smrounding  country ; 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  third  fetter  of  Greece,, 
and  like  Ithome,  accounted  a  horn  by  which  the 
Peloponnesian  ox  might  be  secured  ^. 

§  7.  The  Peloponnesus  may  be  called  a  cluster  of 
mountains ;  to  the  natural  firmness  and  seclusion  of 
this  moimtain  bulwark  of  Greece  S  must  be  added  a 
genuine  Greek  population,  whereas  the  barbarians 
were  at  no  period  very  distant  from  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  north.     Tradition  ^  recoimted  that  the  waters 


^  Strab.  9*  391 ;  the  SpartaDS  closed  it  up  in  the  Persian  war,  Herod.  8. 
71  ;  Hadrian  widened  it,  Pans.  1.  44. 10 ;  Pocqueville,  4.  59  ;  but  Clarke, 
in  many  parts  of  it,  only  found  space  enough  for  two  horsemen,  see  Travels, 
a.  2.  763. 

^  Now  called  Kake  Skala,  on  account  of  the  banditti  that  infest  it,  Clarke, 
2.  2.  764.  *y  Thucyd.  I.  107. 

«  Thucyd.  4.  42.  *»  Strab.  7.  335. 

»  AioXicoc  Thucyd.  8.  7  ;  Aristoph.  Thesm.  654  ;  Strab.  7.  335 ;  8.  380. 

^>  Herod.  8.  40.  71.  ^^  See  Mannert,  8.  362. 

^  Clarke :  The  stupendous  rock  of  Acrocorinthus,  if  properly  fortified, 
would  render  all  access  to  the  Morea  impracticable  ;  and,  as  a  fortress,  it  might 
be  no  less  secure  than  that  of  Gibraltar. 

**  Polyb.  7.  11.  3  ;  Plut.  Arat.  50. 

*  Strab.  8.  334.  >  Comp.  $  1.  n.  3. 
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had  likewise  here,  at  one  time,  prevailed  over  the 
land.  The  natural  monuments  by  which  this  fact 
is  attested,  are  the  craters  of  the  interior,  the  chasms 
and  hollows  of  the  mountains  themselves,  and  the 
winding  aspect  of  those  districts  that  border  on  the 
sea,  on  that  account  anciently  called  "  the  hollow,** 
"the  vaulted*."  At  the  time  of  Aristotle*  the  soil 
was  in  many  places  marshy.  The  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  covered  with  hills,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  the  sea  coast.  Their 
root  Cyllene,  the  highest  range  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus*, and  the  opposite  eminence  to  Parnas- 
sus, occupies  the  north-eastern  region  of  Arcadia, 
whence  there  runs  a  ridge  of  hills  to  Acrocorinthus, 
the  extreme  northern  link  of  the  Peloponnesian 
chain ;  to  the  north-east,  crossing  PhKus,  it  termi- 
nates in  a  point  of  land  near  Sicy on,  whilst  between 
the  two  is  the  pass  of  Phlius,  leading  to  Sicyon  and 
Corinth,  which  the  Sicyonians  once  attempted  to 
blockade,  by  means  of  the  fortress  of  Thyameia  ^ 
That  ridge  likewise  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  Argolis,  and  the  narrow  but  practicable  road  of 
Contoporeia  led  from  Cleonae  to  Argos%  through  the 
ravine  Tretos  (the  perforated)  ^  in  which  was  the 
den  of  the  Nemean  lion  ^ ;  parallel  with  this,  there 
were  two  other  paths,  but  both  arduous,  and  only 
traversed  by  foot  passengers  *®.  By  means  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Cyllene  towards  the  west,  Achaia  is  con- 

»  'H  jcotXij  "HXtc,  Strab.  8.  336;  Laconia,  Paus.  3.  1.  2;  the  territory  of 
Argos,  Soph.  (£d.  Col.  378  ;  and  Schol. ;  comp.  respecting  the  mountain 
KoiXta>(r<ra  near  Phlius,  Strab.  8.  382  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  7. 

♦  Meteor.  1.  14.  »  Paus.  8.  17.  1. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  2.  1.  23.  »  Paus.  2.  16.  4. 

®  ilesied.  Theog.  331 ;  Koipavkiav  Tpriroio ;  comp.  x^pa^paio^  Asiav, 
Zenob.  6.  39. 

'  Pausan.  2.  15.  I  ;  Polyb.  16.  16.  4  ;  Schweigheeus  ad.  Athen.  2.  43 ; 
Thucyd.  5.  58.  ij  Kara  Ne/ieiav  oio^,  *°  Thucyd.  ub.  sup. 
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tracted  to  a  small  coast-district^  in  which  the  moirn- 
tains$  in  many  places^  approach  so  close  to  the  sea 
that  they  leave  nothing  but  a  narrow  cornice  be- 
tween,  on  which  account  the  rivers  of  the  country 
are  mere  torrents,  the  Crathis  being  the  only  one 
that  constantly  flows  "•  A  main  road  "  leads  from 
Arcadia  to  Patrae  over  the  Panachaicon,  which  was 
,in  some  parts  covered  with  impenetrable  forests ". 
Northern  EUs  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  level 
country.  The  hilly  barrier  to  the  south  of  Cyllene, 
as  &>r  as  Mantinea^  has  most  obstinately  resisted 
the  forcible  passage  of  the  waters ;  water  and  land 
were  frequently  confounded  together,  so  as  to  be 
almost  undistinguishable ;  no  river  of  consequence 
descends  from  these  heights;  the  mountain  tor- 
rents have  formed  themselves  subterranean  vents, 
and  these  not  spacious  ones;  in  the  rainy  season 
brooks  swell  into  lakes,  and  the  stoppage  of  a 
channel  lays  whole  tracts  of  country  under  water. 
The  Stymphalus,  which  enters  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  reappears  as  the  Erasinus  in  Argolis**, 
has  channels  of  this  description,  and  an  irregular 
height  of  water,  on  which  account  it  is  at  one  time 
a  river  and  at  another  a  lake ;  of  a  similar  character 
are  the  Olbius,  near  Pheneus  **,  which,  in  its  course 
underground,  is  supposed  to  unite  with  the  Ladon  ^% 
and  sometimes  inundated  Pheneus  ^'^,  and  lastly,  the 


"  Herod.  1 .  146. 

*'  Now  called  Makeleria  from  the  many  murders  committed  there,  Dodwell, 
1.  113. 

w  Polyb.  5.  30. 

"  Herod.  6.  76  ;  Strab.  6.  276 ;  8.  371.  389  ;  Paus.  8.  22.  3. 

1*  Theophrast.  Hist.  Nat.  3. 1.  5.  1. 

>«  Strab.  1.  60  ;  8.  389;  Diodor.  16.  49;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  10;  Paus.  8. 
20.  1. 

*^  Paus.  8.  14.  1  ;  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  6.  4  ;  Plut.  de  sera  numinis  vindict. 
9.  205. 
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.Ophis,  near  Mantinea  ^\  The  slope  deGlinkig  from 
Cyllene  to  the  sotithTwest,  which  was  crossed  by 
the  great  road  from  the  isthmus  to  Olympia,  by 
Pheneus'^  and  Thalpusa,  extends  along  the  river 
Alpheus>  which,  after  flowing  through  Pisatis,  the 
central  district  of  Elis,  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 
The  Govtinius  and  Erimanthus,  and  the  Ladon*®, 
inferior  to  no  river  in  the  clearness  of  its  waters^ 
.flow  into  it  from  the  north*westem  part  of  Arcadia. 
The  second  principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
lEurotas,  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Alpheus.  Both 
bear  the  traces  of  a  struggle  with  imusual  geological 
obstacles.  They  flow  in  common  a  short  distance 
from  their  soiu-ces  imder  the  earth  *^ ;  then  separat- 
ing, are  obliged  to  force  a  passage  through  obstruct- 
ing mountains.  The  bed  of  the  Eurotas  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  formed  by  artificial  means  ^. 

Mount  Lycaeum,  the  opposite  eminence  to  Cyl- 
lene, and  of  nearly  equal  elevation  with  it,  commands 
a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnese,  and 
bounds  the  declivity  above  described  to  the  south- 
west ^.  This  is  joined  westward  by  the  Triphylian, 
and  southward  by  the  Messenian  mountains,  which, 
in  the  heights  of  Ithome,  possess  one  of  the  strongest 
barriers  of  the  Peloponnesus  **,  and  end  in  the  pro- 
montory Aicritas ;  and  to  the  south-east  by  the  Laco- 
nian  Taygetus,  which  terminates  in  the  headland 
Taenarus.  A  chain  stretches  eastward  from  Lycaeum 
and  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Arcadia 
and  Laconia.    Besides  these,  there  extend  various 

*®  Concerning  a  lake  near  Mantinea,  see  Pajiftan.  8«  7.  1,  and  Focque- 
ville,  4.  167.  «  Miiller,  Dpr.  1,  446. 

»  Pausan.  8.  20.  1 ;  8. 25.  7. 

Pausan.  8.  44.  3  ;  comp.  8.  H*  1.  2,  aod  Polvb.,  16.  17. 

Paus.  3.  1. 2.  «  Paus.  8.  35.  5.  «*  See  §  6,  n.  53. 
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ridges  of  bleak  eminences,  as  connecting  links  be* 
tween  Cyllene,  and  the  southern  groups  from  north  to 
south,  for  the  most  part  stretching  along  the  southern 
confines  of  Arcadia,  like  a  strong  natural  wall,  and 
ending  in  the  point  of  M alea.  The  peninsula  of 
Argolis  is  studded  with  eminences,  by  which  it  is 
naturally  divided  into  districts ;  these  heights,  which 
possess  little  vegetation  and  few  springs  of  water, 
end  at  the  gulf  of  Hermione  in  rugged  cli£&  ^.  The 
Erasinus  was  the  only  river  of  the  country  that 
constantly  flowed;  Neptune  was  said  once  in  his 
anger  to  have  dried  up  the  beds  of  all  the  others*^. 

The  boundary  between  ArgoUs  and  Arcadia  is 
marked  by  the  mountain^  Artemisium  and  Par* 
thenium.  They  were  traversed  by  four  passes;  L 
through  a .  coimtry  called  Prinos;  2.  a  good  broad 
path,  fiimished  with  steps,;  and  therefore  called  Cli* 
max ;  3.  a  narrow  path  along  the  Inachus,  and  then 
between  the  mountains  called  Artemisium ;  all  these 
led  towards  Mantinea,  whose  high  plain,  also  access* 
ible  in  other  directions,  was,  hke  Boeotia,  the  arena 
of  rival  armies ;  4.  by  way  of  Hysiae,  through  the 
Parthenium  to  Tegea  ^.  A  very  arduous  path,  called 
Anigrasa  ^,  led  along  the  coast  of  Lema  towards  Lar 
conia,  to  the  district  of  Cynuria  and  the  city  of 
Thyrea;  the  possession  of  this  was  contested  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  it  was  accordingly  the  scene 
of  frequent  and  sanguinary  conflicts  ^^.  The  adjoining 
natural  frontier  of  Arcadia  was  formed  by  the  Par- 


>^  See  p,  n.  12. 

*  Apollod.  2.  1.  4;  Pans.  2. 15.  6;  oompaie  Dodwell,  2.«h.  6. 
^  Paus.  8.  6.  2 ;  8.  54.  4 ;  Liy.  34.  26 ;  compare  on  the  poeitioa  of  Tegea 
at  the  foot  of  the  Parthenium,  Polyb.  4.  23 ;  and  Herod.  6.  105. 
^  Paus.  2.  38.  4. 
^  Herod.  1.  182 ;  compara  Thucyd.  5.  14.  41. 
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non  ^ ;  and  it  is  here,  as  well  as  along  the  whole 
extent  of  its  natural  barrier,  only  to  be  approached 
by  mountain  passes  ^^  such  as  led  from* Argos  through 
the  Pamon,  and  from  Tegea  to  Sellasia  and  Garyse^^} 
another  ran  through  the  land  of  Sciritis,  towards 
Pellana  ^' ;  there  was  a  way  from  Orestashim  and 
another  from  Megalopolis  by  Phalasise  to  Belmina^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  ^ ;  the  latter  was  more 
frequented  as  a  military  road^.  The  agricultural 
portion  of  Laconia,  a  tract  of  land  that  emerged 
from  the  lake  which  afterwards  became  the  Eiu'otas  ^^ 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  intermediate 
valley  by  two  chains  of  hills  ^ ;  one  to  the  east,  al- 
most entirely  unknown,  and  the  Taygetus  to  the 
west.  The  Taygetus,  which  towers  in  wild  gran- 
deur, is  in  height  little  inferior  to  the  Lycaeum,  and 
is  generally  covered  with  snow  till  the  end  of  May ; 
it  commands  from  its  summit  a  view  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.^,  and  may  be  seen  from 
Zacynthus,  It  divides  Laconia  from  Messenia,  and 
was  approached  by  two  passes  ^.  The  last  ifs  some- 
what less  rugged.  The  Pamisus,  which  only  flows 
one  hundred  stadia,  contains  a  greater  body  of  water 
than  any  river  in  the  Peloponnesus  ^,  and  the  Neda 

»  Paus.  2.  38.  7. 

•*  Avffefi^Xuyrdrtj  tf  AaKiovtKri.    Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  24. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  25.  This  is  mentioned  by  Diod.  15.  64,  latir  ri}v 
iropiiav :  lor  an  exact  description  of  the  same,  consult  Polyb.  2.  65 ;  the 
direction  towards  Argolis,  Plut.  Cleom.  23 ;  the  Hemue ;  then  Fniis. 
2.  38.  7. 

^  The  principal  defile  was  iv  'I4>  r^c  ^Kipiridog,    Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5. 24. 

w  Paus.  3.  21.  3  ;  8.  35.  I  ;  Plut.  Cleom.  4. 

^  Plut.  ub.  sup.  Here  it  would  appear  that  the  Eleans  broke  into  Laconia ; 
Diod.  15. 64. 

^  The  idea  of  stagnation  is  indicated  by  the  words  Helos.  Helia  (Polyb. 
15.  19),  perhaps  even  Sellasia;  compare  Wess.  ad.  Diod.  15.  64;  and  below 
§  12,  n^  15  ;  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  is  the  land  of  seed. 

^  On  the  boundaries,  see  Plut.  Agis,  8. 

3*  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  10.  114,  over  the  whole  Peloponnese. 

^  MuUer,  Dor.  2.  453.  *°  Strab.  8.  361. 
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only  second  to  the  Maeander  in  the  windings  of  its 
eotfrset^  Jboth.  water  a  delightful  valley,  besides  which 
thjBre  aire  innumerable  springs  *^ ;  whilst  Ithome  and 
Eira  ^^  are.lofty  without  being  steep,  Triphylia,  from 
its  natural  situation,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  Messenia,  and  Nestor  once  ruled  over  a  tract  of 
sea  coast  which  bordered  both  countries. 

c.  Climate  and  Natural  Productions. 

§  8.  As  few  of  the  Grecian  provinces  were  en- 
tirely cut  off*  from  the  sea,  so  few  of  them  were  de- 
prived of  that  incomparable  brilliancy  of  sky,  whose 
tints  were  reflected^  in  the  no  less  transparent 
waters  of  the  blue  Archipelago,  and  which,  from  its 
influence  on  the  Greeks,  has  proved  that  it  has  the 
most  important  effect  on  the  national  disposition, 
when  a  serene  sky  meets  the  gaze  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
enjoys  the  strengthening*  and  fertilizing  north-west 
wind,  which,  consisting  of  the  pure  mountain  air, 
and  the  nutritive  sea-breeze,  tempers^  the  heat  of  the 
dog-days;  and  coolness  may  be  found  upon  the 
heights,  to  which  it  ascends  from  the  mountain 
craters ;  so  that  Herodotus  with  justice  extols  the 
happy  mixture  of  the  Grecian  seasons  *.  Attica  ^  is 
pre-eminently  favoured  by  its  sky,  for  here  it  is 
most  pure,  and  the  eye  may  consequently  see  farther 

«  Pans.  8.  41.  3.  ^  «  Strab.  8.  366. 

*^  Steph.  Byzant.  *Ipd  from  Khianos. 

*  Clarke,  2.  2.  366.  '  Aquilo  spissiora  cirrpora  reddit.  Celsus. 

'  See  Appendix.  Whea  the  Etesian  winds  once  ceased  blowing,  Aristsus 
was  said  to  nave  preserved  the  country  from  the  scorching  heat.  See  Diod. 
4.  82 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  6.  630  B ;  Paris,  1629. 

«  Herod.  3.  106. 

»  On  the  ivKpaoia  rStv  dtputv  there,  vid.  Plato.  Tim.  24  C  ;  Crit.  HI  E  ; 
Epinom.  987  D.  conf.  Athen.  9.  372,  and  Casaub.  644. 
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over  the  s^a^  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand^ 
damp  and  foggy  vapours  hover  over  the  valleys  of 
Boeotia^  and  Arcadia®,  as  well  as  over  Eretria^ 
But  the  sky  and  atmosphere  of  Greece  are  flu*  from 
being  constant ;  the  adjacent  seas  are  agitated  by 
frequent  and  violent  tempests ;  rigorous  winters  and 
deep  snows  *^  abruptly  succeed  the  burning  heats  of 
summer,  and  hurricanes  take  the  place  of  the  north- 
west breeze.  Fewplaces  were, therefore, stigmatized" 
as  the  permanent  seats  of  epidemic  influences.  Co- 
rinth ^%  now  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  deadly  vapours, 
was  once  the  haunt  of  pleasure ;  but  the  pestilent 
breath  of  a  degenerating  race  for  centuries  infested 
this  region,  and  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with 
so  much  noxious  matter,  that  malignant  fevers  now 
prevail  over  the  whole  of  Greece ;  the  plagi^  finds 
ready  admittance  into  many  countries,  and  amongst 
others,  Bceotia  cannot  be  traversed  without  danger. 
It  will  probably  be  sufficient  here  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  chief  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
without  entering  into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  all 
the  objects  comprised  under  the  heads  of  utility  and 
pleasure.  It  is  probable  that  through  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece,  few  productions  were  the  spontane- 
ous and  free  gifts  of  nature.  Those  tracts  of  country 
which  were  afterwards  so  fruitful,  had  first  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  lake  and  the  morass ;  fertilizing 
materials  brought  to  such  as  were  placed  on  high 
and  arid  situations,  and  assiduous  cultivation  devoted 


«  See  $  6,  n.  40. 

^  Cic.  de  Fato.  9,  bit  Dodwell,  1 .  269,  praises  the  air  and  water  of  Thebes. 
•  Polyb.  4.  21.  •  Diog.  Laert.  2. 133. 

w  Dodwell,  1.  641 ;  Holland,  1.  26.  27. 

>*  TiYBzea  ;  Isocrat.  iEginet.  680.  Lange's  ed. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  31•!^; 
concerning  Onchestus  wvpirbg,  see  Dicsarch.  in  Groooy.  Thes.  xi.  30. 
>*  Clarke,  2.  2.  739 ;  Pouqueville,  4. 170. 
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to  all.  Hence  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  mentibiied 
it  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  Grecian  character, 
"to  produce  excellence  from  labour *V'  But  no- 
where was  nature  plunged  in  the  torpor  of  inax:;tion ; 
she  invited  the  natives  to  apply  their  hands  to  her 
stores,  for  if  mere  rocks  were  tilled,  as  was  the  case 
in  Megaris  ^*,  human  labour  was  never  entirely  tin-' 
productive. 

Various  descriptions  of  fish  filled  the  Grecian  bays 
and  lakes,  especially  the  p<elamys,  a  species  of  tunny, 
coining  iri  coimtless  shoals  through  the  Helles- 
pont into  the  Mgeaxi  sea  **.  The  Laconian  {)urple- 
fish  was  inferior  in  excellence  to  none  but  the  Phofe- 
nicialn  ^^.  The  eel  of  lake  Copais  was  formerly  ^,  as 
it  is  still  ^^  celebrated  through  the  Whole  of  Greece  as 
ah  exquisite  delicacy.  The  choicest  fruits,  fragrant 
afad  arbmatic  shrubs,  herbs  aftd  flowers,  laurels> 
ttiyrtles,  roses,  atid  hyacinths  ^^  grew  Upon  Helicoii, 
unmixed  With  venomous  plants  ^ ;  forests  Sf  oak  *S 
especially  in  the  Peloponnese  ;  C5^resses  and  planei 
trees,  which  still  attain  an  extraordinary  height 
there  **,  once  covered  the  mountains  more  thickly 

*•  Herod.  7.  102  :  ry  *EXXa^i  9rcv(a  fikv  aUi  kots  trCvrpo^Se  Ivrt,  d^rri} 
ik  l7raKT6Q  lori,  &7r6  re  tro^iag  Karupyaafui/ri  leai  vSfiov  itrxvpov  ;  Thucyd. 
1. 123 ;  ir&Tpiov  ydp  ^fiXv,  it  r&v  w6vav  rdg  AptrdiQ  KtaffSai ;  cdmpiire 
Strib.  2.  127. 

"  The  Megarians  were  called  irkrpaQ  yuapyovvrtg  \  Isocrat.  Symmach; 
292.  The  Arcadian  district  of  Azania  was  in  great  disrepute  'A^avta  Kctis&, 
Zenob.  2.  54 ;  Diogen.  1.  24. 

^  Arifttdt.  Hi&t.  An.  8.  30 ;  Strabo,  6.  320;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  9.  18  ;  Atheil: 
7.  301  £.  sqq. ;  303  B. ;  319  A.  The  andents  abound  in  passages  relating 
to  the  tanny  fishery,  vid.  JE.9thy\,  Pers.  430 ;  and  Blomfield's  citat. 

»«  Pans.  3.  21.  6. 

"  Aristoph.  Ach.  881.  rep9rv6rardv  riff a%oc<lv0p(U9rotc.  Comp.  Lysiftt  36. 

1*  Railes  ib  Walpdle*^  Meriioirs;  305.  Concerning  the  bthel*  kinds  of  fish 
as  well  as  the  birds,  consult  Kruse,  HellaSi  v.  1.371 — 882. 

''  See  the  enumeration  of  them  in  Kruse,  1.  346. 

»  Pausan.  9.  28.  1. 

^  Paus.  8. 12.  1.  On  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  treie  t6  ancient  Hellas, 
Me  Creuser,  Symb.  2.  476. 

**  Dodwell,  1.  ch.  4 ;  Clarke,  2.  1. 198*  On  the  subject  of  trees  celebhiled 
in  tatiquity,  see  Paus.  2.  28.  4. 
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and  luxuriantly  than  at  present  ^,  when  barbarian 
hordes  bum  down  part  of  a  wood,  to  sow  a  single 
crop  in  the  ground  manured  with  its  ashes  ".  The' 
bold  huntsman  seldom  returned  home  without 
spoil ;  hares  and  deer  were  the  objects  of  pursuit ; 
and  even  wild  boars  were  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  whole  of  Greece ;  bears  *^  wolves,  foxes,  and 
even  lions  ^^  were  opposed  to  the  enterprising 
vigour  of  their  youth,  who  found  faithful  compa- 
nions in  their  powerfiil  dogs^.  The  settler  and 
the  agriculturist  had  no  want  of  useful  domestic 
animals  for  food  and  labour ;  excellent  horses  were 
found  in  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  which  likewise 
aboimded  in  poultry^;  whilst  mules  ^,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  asses,  and  goats  ^,  were  found  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces. The  less  wooded  eminences  ^^  were  covered 
with  bees,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  Attic 
honey  is  the  sweetest  in  the  world '^.  In  those 
parts  where  forests  had  been  felled  and  marshes 
drained,  thrived  fruit  trees  ^,  corn,  and  plantations, 
particularly  the  vine  ^ ;  these  were  all  found  in  the 


^  This  was  even  the  opinion  of  Plato,  Critias,  111.  B.  C. 

»*  Pocqueyille,  2.  86. 

**  On  the  Fames,  Tavgetus,  etc.,  Pans.  1.  32.  6;  3.  20.  5. 

«  Herod.  7.  126,  and  (from  him  ?)  Arist.  Hist.  An.  6.  28 ;  8.  27  ;  names 
the  Acheloiis  and  the  Nestas  as  the  boundary  line  of  the  region  infested  by 
lions. 

^  Laconian,  Arcadian,  Argive,  Locrian,  Eretrian,  Cretan,  Molossian,  dogs 
are  named  by  Pollux,  5.38.  The  last,  according  to  the  "  Mythus,"  derived 
their  origin  from  a  brazen  dog  belonging  to  Hephaestus,  5.  39.  On  the  ex- 
cellent Laconian  breed,  see  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  6.  21  ;  8.  27 ;  Pind.  ap.  Ath. 
1.  28  A  ;  Frag.  ap.  Boeck.  p,  599 ;  Paus.  3.2  0.  6. 

^  Plato.  Polit.  29  6.  flocks  of  Thessalian  geese  and  storks. 

^  For  one  of  the  most  humane  amongst  all  the  popular  decrees  of  Athens, 
as  to  a  mule  of  eighty  years  old,  consult  Theoph.  Hist.  An.  6.  24.  Elis  only 
had  no  mules,  Herod.  4.  30. 

*>  Especially  on  the  barren  (Zenob.  1.  32 ;  Diogen.  1.  30.)  Scyros,  Pind. 
ub.  sup.  **  Plato.  Grit.  ub.  sup. 

«  Dodwell,  2.  ch.  1.  ^  See  Kruse,  1.  351. 

**  Wine,  it  is  true,  belongs  rather  to  those  islands  of  the  Archipelago 

which  afterwards  became  Grecian,  but  Homer  II.  2. 561.  mentions  duTreXoevr* 

EniSavpov  (conf.  2. 507. 537) ;  on  Parnassus  there  was  a  celebrated  description 
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greatest  profusion,  and,  consequently,  of  various 
descriptions  in  Thessaly  ^ ;  but  the  most  fertile  were 
Boeotia  ^,  the  marshland  of  Greece,  Sicyon  ^,  Mes- 
senia  ^,  Elis  ^,  Argos  ^,  Phlius,  which  last  derives 
its  name  from  the  luxuriance  of  its  soil  *S  the  plain 
of  Laconia  *%  and  the  island  of  Euboea  *^  The  less 
fertile  regions,  such  as  Attica**,  produced  fruit  of 
other  kinds,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  soil;  oUves  and  figs,  both  of  unusual  excel- 
lence in  Attica,  as  well  as  com  and  wine,  were 
amongst  the  most  important  natural  productions 
of  Oreece.  The  herds  found  ample  pasturage  in 
those  parts  where  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  were 
not  fitted  for  the  objects  of  tillage,  as  in  ''  Arcadia, 
with  its  many  flocks  *^."  Without  the  Peloponnesus, 
particularly  in  the  Attic  Laurion,  the  earth  con- 


ofvine,  Eurip.  Phoen.  236;  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Laconia,  see 
Theog.  875 ;  in  Messenia,  Athen.  1.29;  about  Thebes,  1.  33;  on  the  island 
of  Euboea,  Sophocl.  in  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  238 ;  conf.  Schol.  Antig, 
1126;  in  Attica,  Aristoph.  Pac.  1162;  Acarn.  183.  512.  995;  see  at 
large  Athen.  vol.  i. ;  JEL  Var.  Hist.  12.  31.  In  ^Eschyl.  Suppl.  954,  the 
king  says  to  the  Egyptian  herald ;  you  will  here  find  brave  men  who  do  not 
drink  barleymead. 

*^  Thucyd.  I.  2 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  17;  compare  the  response  of  the  oracle  in 
the  Schol.  Theocrit.  14.  48,  Fairic  ftkv  irdtnjg  rb  JIt\a<ryiKbv*'Apyoc  dfitivov, 

^  BowToi  jidXa  iriova  B^fiov  ix^*^''^^S*  Horn.  II.  5.  710 ;  Thucyd.  1.2; 
Dicsarchus  on  Thebes,  KdBvdpog  wacrat  xXcapa  re  xai  y€a>Xo^oCi  KiiTrufiaTa 
ixowra  wXtiffra  rwv  iv  rj  'EXXa^t  9roXc(i>v.  Gronov*  Thes.  1 1.  25,  comp.  28. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  of  Boeotian  produce,  see  Aristoph.  Acar. 
874,  sqq.  Concerning  the  heavy  Boeotian  wheat,  see  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
8.4.5. 

^  An  oracle  advised  those  who  wished  to  grow  rich,  to  purchase  all  the  land 
between  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  969 ;  conf.  Athen.  5.  219; 
Liv.  27.  31 ;  Zenob.  3.  67  ;  Clarke,  2.  2.  737 ;  Dodw.  2.  37  ;  Miiller,  Dor. 
2.  72.  414.    To  that  must  probably  be  referred  dft^v  K.opiv9u:6v  Suid. 

^  Eurip.  ap.  Strab.  8.  366.  In  many  parts  it  yielded  thirty-fold.  Sibthorp 
in  Walpole's  Mem.  60.  The  plain  watered  by  the  Pamisus  was  entitled  '*  the 
blessed,''  Strab.  8.  361  ;  Paus.  4.  34.  1. 

*  Agriculture  prospered  here ;  it  was  also  celebrated  for  possessing  the  best 
byssus,  Paus.  5.  5.  2.  ^  Aristot.  Meteor.  1.  14. 

*^  Steph.  Byz.  ^XcodCf  ^Han.  V.  H.  3.  41.  rb  woXvKopTriiV'ifiKveiv, 

*^  Amycls  was  rdiroc  KaWiSivSporarog  cat  JcoXXticapTroraroc,  Polyb. 
6.  19.  *^  Herod.  5.  31.  Mai/uav. 

♦*  Acirroyewc,  Thuc.  1.2;  KpavaSg,  Pind.  01.  7.  51  ;  13.  52 ;  Nem,  8.  9. 
See  the  pleasing  description  of  Aristophanes  in  Ath.  9.  372,  B.  sqq. 

^  £v/i]}Xoc  Pind.  01.  6.  169. 
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tained  veins  of  silver  ^,  besides  rich  shafts  of  copper 
and  iron :  marble  and  copper  were  especially  found 
in  the  Euboean  Ocha  *^  and  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains of  ArgoUs^,  iron  in  Laconia^,  marble  near 
Carystus  in  Euboea^,  whilst  the  Attic  Hymettus 
and  Pentelicus  **  supplied  the  mechanic  with  imple- 
ments and  the  artist  with  materials. 


II.  THE  TRIBES  OF  GREECE. 

a.  The  Pelasgians. 

§  9.  The  researches  devoted  to  ascertaining  what 
race  was  originally  destined  to  inhabit  the  Grecian 
regions,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  physical  pe- 
cuHarities  of  the  country,  must  necessarily  have 
contained  the  germ  of  their  subsequent  nationality, 
move  in  a  field  which  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to 
explore,  without  more  or  less  wandering  from  the 
right  path.  Formerly  people  supposed  they  could 
find  firm  footing  for  researches  of  this  nature  in  the 
statements  of  the  ancients,  and  accordingly  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  to  their  side  a  majority  of  cita- 
tions, or  with  the  authority  of  some  leading  name, 
to  confute  those  who  ventured  to  pronounce  dif- 
ferent opinions.  But  an  unprejudiced  and  intelli- 
gent estimation  of  the  sources  of  early  Grecian  his- 
tory has  now  called  forth  as  many  doubts,  as  it  has 

produced  bold  and  ingenious  conjectures.     As  the 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  precious  metals  in  general,  consult  Boeckh,  Pub. 
Econ.  1.  6.  On  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  see  Boeckh  in  Berl.  Abhandl. 
Hist.  Phil.  1814-15. 

^  Strab.  9,  437  ;  10.  446.  Hence  XaXKig  Stcph.  Byz.  did  rb  xaXcovpvcTa 
vpSiTov  irap  avToic  dfpBfjvai.  Conf.  Schol.  Ven.  in  Horn.  II.  10.  439,  wnere 
the  Cyclops  are  said  to  have  first  forged  arms  at  the  house  of  the  Eubcean 
Euteuchius  and  Casaub.  ad  Ath.  899.  *»  Mull.  Dor.  1.  72. 

^  Steph.  Byz.  AaKtdaifi.  «>  Strab.  10.  446. 

"  Strab.  9.  399. 
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vertical  point  of  these  opinions  may  be  regarded 
that  view,  which  enjoins  us  to  behold  in  every  thing 
that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  times  of 
the  Doric  and  Heraclid  migration,  nothing  but  a 
poetical  fiction,  and  to  treat  that  period  as  an  age 
so  entirely  detached  and  included  within  itself,  that 
no  sort  of  connection  can  be  established  between  it 
and  the  one  by  which  it  was  succeeded  \  Ephorus 
commenced  his  history  with  that  migration,  but 
he  was  far  from  considering  the  primeval  age  as  a 
period  that  had  vanished,  and  left  no  memorial  of 
its  existence,  and  reverted,  in  various  and  numerous 
particulars,  to  the  ancient  time.  No  one,  in  fact, 
who  proposes  to  investigate  ancient  Grecian  history, 
can  refuse  entering  upon  the  domain  of  poetry  and 
fable,  in  order  there  to  seek  a  footing  for  his  opera, 
tions.  The  testimony  of  the  ancients,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  would  present  to  us  little  more  than  their 
view  of  the  preceding  ages,  did  not  a  glance  at  the 
universal  analogy  of  national  history  enable  us  to 
divest  their  accounts  of  the  garb  of  fable,  and  to  dis- 
cover facts  in  them.  Amongst  the  numerous  poe*- 
tico-historical  accounts  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
fragments  of  traditions,  concerning  its  most  ancient 
population,  have  been  preserved,  and  from  these  it 
may  be  gathered  that  it  was  composed  of  various 
races.  With  the  generalising  spirit  of  his  nation, 
Herodotus  distinguishes  the  Pelasgians,  above  all 
the  others,  as  a  widely-extended  race,  and  con- 
trasts them  as  the  stationary  Attico-Ionic  primitive 
tribe  with  the  Hellenes,  whom  he  calls  the  essentially 
migratory  tribe,  and  the  forefathers  of  the  Do- 
rians *.     His  further  account  of  the  nationality  of 

*  See  Appendix  iv.  concerning  Homer  as  an  historical  authority. 
»  Herod.  1.57. 

D  2 
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the  Pelasgians ' ;  his  loose  mode  of  reasoning  back 
from  the  so-called  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  of  his  own 
time^  to  demonstrate  the  barbarian  character  of 
their  language*,  and  his  view  of  the  conversion  of 
the  ancient  Pelasgi  of  the  mainland  into  Hellenes, 
have  been  for  ages  the  guiding,  or  rather  the  mis- 
guiding,  stars  of  investigation  ;  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  not  generally  considered  that  the 
Father  of  History  was  the  first  to  explore  that  path, 
and  when  there  were  no  fruits  of  soUd  discovery  to 
be  reaped,  advanced  a  conjecture,  which,  it  is  true, 
resulted  from  a  spirit  of  judicious  criticism,  but  was 
still  unable  to  produce  a  full  and  substantial  har- 
vest. But  the  hypothesis,  which  is  chiefly  founded 
upon  his  assertion,  that  the  Pelasgians  were  a  race 
of  barbarians  distinct  from  the  Hellenes  in  language, 
customs,  and  feelings,  will  scarcely  meet  with  trust- 
worthy advocates  at  the  present  day.  In  lieu  of 
this,  there  has  sprung  up  an  abundant  harvest  of 
conjecture,  partly  reminding  us  of  the  ominous 
signification  of  the  word  ''  Pelasgi,"  which,  without 
any  great  violence  to  etymology,  may  be  referred  to 
(ir\di€iv)  to  had  astray  ;  but  without  pausing  to  ex- 
amine these  fanciful  hypotheses,  I  proceed  to  com- 
municate the  results  of  my  own  researches. 

The  scattered  accounts  of  the  ancients  may,  in  the 
main  features,  be  all  condensed  into  two  traditions, 
which  are  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  one  which  may  be  called  the  mountain 
tradition^  and  which  was  followed  by  Hesiod,  Asius, 
iEschylus,  and  Ephorus,  described  the  Pelasgians 
as  stationary,  and  as  autocthones  in  various  quar- 
ters, of  which  Arcadia  has  the  honour  of  being 

»  Ibid.  2.  50,  sqq.  *  Ibid.  1.  67. 
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regarded  as  the  first  ^  where  *'  the  black  earth  upon 
Cyllene  produced  Pelasgus  ^"  together  with  which 
Thessaly  was  accounted  one  of  the  chief  seats  ^ 
Argos  was  emphatically  called  Pelasgic  %  and  Attica 
and  Achaia  were  said  to  have  added  a  Hellenic  ele- 
ment® to  their  incontestably  Pelasgic  population; 
in  Ion  the  fruitful  Phlius  counted  a  Pelasgus  amongst 
its  mythical  princes  ^,  and  we  may  recognise  Pelas- 
gians  in  Bceotia  in  the  Theban  Cadmeans^  however, 
these  last  may  have  been  interwoven  with  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Hellenic  heroes  ^^,  But  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Strabo  ^S  Pelasgians  were  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  of  Greece,  as  well  as  with- 
out its  limits,  on  the  islands  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  as  far  as  Mycale  ^^,  and 
according  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  around  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  ^\  The  opposite  tradition, 
however,  describes  the  Pelasgians  for  the  most  part 
with  the  addition  of  Tyrrhenian,  or  as  Pelasgic 
Tyrrhenians,  as  wandering  hordes^*,  devoted  to 
manual  labour,  as,  for  example,  the  construction  of 
the  Pelasgic  citadel  at  Athens  *^  but  more  generally 

*  Asius  ap.  Paus.  8.  1.  2;  conf.  8.  4.  1 ;  and  Hesiod.  and  Ephor.  6; 
Strab.  5. 221 ;  ApoUod.  3.  8.  1  ;  also  *ApKaSis  Ue\a<ryoi  in  Herod.  1 .  146  ; 
and  Hygin.  225  on  Pelasgus,  the  founder  of  the  earliest  temple  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus.  •  Horn.  II.  2.  681 ;  Dion.  Hal.  1.  17 ;  Strab.  5.  220. 

7  ^schyl.  Dan.  253,  &  neXa<ry(a,  and  king  Pelasgus  in  the  same  tragedy. 
Conf.  Eunp.  Orest.  684.  949 ;  Phoen.  105.  263. 

«  Herod.  7.  94 ;  8.  44  ;  Strab,  8.  383.  »  Diod.  4.  72. 

'^  Strab.  9.  410,  mentions  as  the  former  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  *'  Pelasgians 
and  other  barbarians."  The  Minyans  also  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Pelasgic 
character;  conf.  Miiller,  Orchom.  124.  243.  379. 

'*  Strab.  5.  220,  Kard  Tfjv  'EWdda  iraaav  kvivokavi, 

13  Herod.  7. 95  }  Ephor.  and  Menecrat.  ap.  Strab.  2.  221 ;  13.  621 ;  conf. 
12.  572 ;  13.  661  ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  6. 31, 

"  Hom.  II.  16.  233 ;  Hes.  ap.  Strab.  7.  327  ;  conf.  Strab.  5.  221.  On 
their  reputed  descent  from  those  of  Arcadia,  see  Steph.  Byz.'E^vpa,  where, 
however,  the  genealogical  series  is  greatly  corrupted  ;  comp.  de  la  Nauze  in 
the  M6m.de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  v.  7.  151,  sqq.  4to.  On  the  habitations 
of  the  Pelasgians  in  general,  consult  Kruse,  Hellas,  v.  i.  p.  404. 436. 

**  Strab.  13.  621,  vdkvTrkavov  Sk  kuI  Tdxi>  rb  l9vog  irpbQ  kiravavrafftiQ, 
,  >^  Herodotus  (1.  57;  6.  137*)  does  not  explain  how  these  Pelasgians  were 
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as  addicted  to  piracy  '^.  This  might,  in  some  re- 
spects, be  denominated  the  coast-tradition,  if  it 
were  not  altogether  deficient  in  historical  founda- 
tion and  consistency.  Ephorus  *^  makes  a  vain  and 
fruitless  approach  to  the  genuine  old  tradition,  when 
with  but  little  critical  discernment  he  makes  bands 
of  warriors  migrate  from  the  old  Pelasgic  Arcadians, 
like  the  Arcadian  mercenaries  of  aftertimes.  The 
accoimt  of  Hellanicus  concerning  the  Pelasgic  mi- 
gration to  Italy  ^,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  The 
distinguishing  marks  of  this  opinion  were  the  assign- 
ing them  a  homeless  character,  as,  strictly  speaking, 
it  was  not  attempted  to  determine  their  mother 
country  *^,  and  the  want  of  indigenous  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  Pelasgic 
name  into  an  epithet  derived  from  ireXapyos,  a 
stork  ^,  on  account  of  the  similarity  in  wandering — 
the  employment  of  the  word  Tyrrhenian  as  a 
substantive — ^the  confoimding  of  the  name  with  that 
of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  chiefly  of  the  marauders 
that  flocked  from  Adria  in  the  Ionian  sea — ^the 
transferring  their  ill-famed  qualities  to  the  old  Pelas- 
gic Tyrrhenians  proper — ^and,  finally,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  appellation  to  seamen  and  pirates  in 
general  ^K  It  is  evident  how  this  view  was  intended 
to  apply  to  a  single  tribe  of  the  ancient  Pelasgians, 
and  from  being  imperfectly  understood,  became 
afterwards  extended  to  the  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  former  emanated  from  an  old  and  natural 

to  be  distinguished  from  the  Athenians,  who  were  themselves  at  one  time 
Pelasgians  (8.  44). 

*^  See  append,  v.  on  the  subject  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians. 

"  Ap.  Strab.  6.  221.  »»  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 18,  sqq. 

**  See  my  Roman  Hist,  92,  sqq. 

^  Strab.  5.  221  ;  8.  397.    However,  a  very  different  explanation  of  the 

origin   of  the  name  is  given  in  the   £tym.   M.  and  Bekker,  Anecd.  299, 

itXapyiKov,  viz.  from  the  tripSovec  which  they  wore.  "  See  append,  v. 
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sourte ;  and  in  adhering  to  it  we  recognise  in  the 
Pelasgi  an  ancient  and  honourable  race ;  ante-Hel- 
lenic, it  is  true,  but  distinguished  from  the  Hellenes 
only  in  the  political  and  social  development  of  their 
age,  not  in  the  intrinsic  constituents  of  character. 
Herodotus  and  others  take  a  prejudiced  view  of 
the  question  when,  reasoning  back  from  the  sub- 
sequent Tjnrrhenian  Pelasgi,  as  they  were  called, 
a  forlorn  handful  of  people,  they  call  the  ancient 
Pelasgians  a  rude  and  worthless  race,  their  language 
barbarous,  and  their  deities  nameless  ^.  Nmnerous 
traditionary  accounts,  of  undoubted  authenticity, 
describe  them  as  a  brave,  moral,  and  honourable 
people,  which  was  less  a  distinct  stock  and  tribe,  than 
a  race  imited  by  a  resemblance  in  manners  and  the 
forms  of  life,  and  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the 
natural  appellation  may  be  given  without  recurring 
to  artificial  means.  The  Pelasgians  namely,  or  ori- 
ginally the  Pelargians  (for  the  latter  name  main- 
tained itself  in  Attica^),  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain,  which,  in  the  Peloponnesus  ** 
and  Thessaly**,  was  called  Argos,  and  are  indis- 
putably established  in  the  character  of  tillers  of  the 
earth ;  Pelasgus  in  Arcadia,  said  the  tradition,  taught 
men  to  bake  bread  ^.  The  ancient  Pelasgic  Buzyges 
yoked  bulls  to  the  plough^;  Pelasgians  invented 
the  goad  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  animals  ^ ; 

«  Herod.  1.57;  2.50. 

*  'TTiXapyucov,  Aristoph.  Av.  832,  etc.  But  the  play  upon  the  word  stork 
roust  not  be  overlooked  here.  See  on  Pelarge,  n.  30.  On  the  reading 
UsXapyiKB,  Horn.  II.  16.  233,  see  Heyne,  v.  7.  p.  287. 

**  ApyoQt  strictly  the  plain  near  the  citadel  Larissa,  Strab.  8.  37  ;  'Apyov, 
a  field  in  Arcadia,  Pans.  8.  7.  1 ;  compare  on  the  Attic  'ApyaSsiCt  below, 
§  43,  n.  29. 

**  These  were  pre-eminently  called  Pelasgic,  Horn.  II.  2.  681 ;  Strab.  8. 
372;  5.  221;  9.431.  443.  Conf.  Athen.  14.  639.  concerning  Pelasgus 
there,  the  draining  of  the  plain,  the  festival  Peloria.  Hither  may  likewise  be 
referred  Tllavog  Larissa's  father  (the  exuberant,  from  the  richness  of  the  8oil)i 
Suid.  aOifu<rra.  ^  Paus.  1.  14. 1.  ^  Etym.  M.  Povl^^ytig. 
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a  (Pelasgic)  Thessalian  in  Egypt  taught  the  art  of 
measuring  land  ^.  The  ancient  Pelasgic  gods  were 
deities  of  the  mountain  and  the  field '°;  their  wor- 
ship simple^  rustic,  and  solemnized  with  bloodless 
offerings'^;  beside  the  plain  (^Apyoi),  a  fortress 
called  Larissa^  was  generally  erected;  writing" 
and  art**  were  not  unknown  to  them.  Homer 
called  them  the  divine  **,  and  they  occasionally  ap- 
pear as  a  better  race  that  had  succeeded  barba- 
rians ^.  It  assm-edly  required  a  total  revolution  in 
their  ancient  and  well-regulated  life,  and  the  rise  of 
new  elements,  foreign  to  their  character,  to  impart 
to  them  the  stamp  of  the  rude  and  worthless.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  effected  will  afterwards 
be  explained  with  the  further  progress  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. 

b.  The  other  Ante- Hellenic  Tribes. 

§   10.    The  Lelegians,  Carians,  Curetians,  and 
Cauconians  are  mentioned  as  contemporary  with 


^  £tym.  M.  aKoiva  and  Bekker,  Anecd.  357.  To  this  head  must  be  referred 
the  statement  in  the  Etym.  M.  Bovpa,  that  this  was  erected  by  the  Centaur 
(jcivTCiia,  ravpoq)  Hexadius,  and  tnat  the  Povar atria  was  there. 

^  Etym.  M.  ubi.  sup. 

^  Demeter.  UekaayiQ  Pans.  2.  22.  2.  Pelarg^e  institutes  her  mysteries, 
Paus.  9.25;  5.  6.  See  at  large  Creuzer,  Symb.  4.  31,  sqq. ;  compare  on 
Zeus,  2.  472.  sqq. ;  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  348. 354.  400.  402. 

^'  Concerning  Cecrops,  see  Paus.  8.  2.  1.  On  the  subject  of  Lycaon's  re- 
puted sacrifice  of  human  victims,  see  Suidas  AvKdiov,  a  statement  of  Nich. 
Damascenus,  that  differs  from  the  common  tradition,  and,  therefore,  coincides 
with  the  above  assertion. 

'<  Strab.  9.  440;  13.  621;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  Adpie<T(u  In  addition  to 
this,  'ApyoXag  was  the  significant  name  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pelasgic 
citadel  at  Athens,  Paus.  1.  28. 3;  comp.  Herod.  6.  137  ;  Kruse,  Hellas,  v.  1. 
438,  sqq. 

^  Paus.  3.  20.  5  ;  comp.  Herod.  2.  51,  on  the  Phallos-Herms. 

^  Diod.  3.  66,  «*  II.  10.  429  ;  Od.  19.  177. 

^  Aristot.  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  397.  Barbarians  once  dwelt  in  Arcadia; 
they  were  expelled  by  the  subsequent  (Pelasgic)  Arcadians.  According  to 
Herod.  1. 173,  barbarians  first  dwelt  in  Crete.  According  to  Diodor.  5.  64— 
79,  Eteocreta^ans  ;  these  were  joined  by  the  Pelasgians  :  now,  Diodorus,  it  is 
true,  ascribes  every  excellence  to  the  Eteocretaeans,  but  Homer's  designation 
of  tha  Pelasgians,  as  Aloi,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  praise  belongs  to  them. 
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the  Pelasgians,  and  as  considerable  nations  of  the 
ante-Hellenic  age ;  some  of  these  maintained  them- 
selves afterwards.  Frequent  mention  of  the  Lele- 
ges  occurs  in  the  "  Politics  "  of  Aristotle  ;  they  are 
represented  as  inhabiting  Acamania  and  iEtolia^ 
Leucas,  Boeotia,  the  Opuntian  Locris,  Megaris  ^  as 
well  as  Laconia  and  Messenia  %  Euboea  ^  and  Asia 
Minor  *. 

The  Carians  were  really  indigenous  on  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Archipelago*;  but  are 
not  to  be  traced  to  the  west  coasts  of  the  Grecian 
continent^.  Both,  however,  belong  to  the  mari- 
time districts  and  islands,  and  were  related  ^.  The 
Leleges  appear  only  as  scattered  hordes,  destitute 
of  every  distinctive  feature®;  whilst  a  martial 
disposition  ^  and  harsh  pronunciation  ^®  are  the 
peculiar  characteristics  ascribed  to  the  Carians : 
this,  however,  would  only  appear  to  apply  to 
the  nation  under  the  aspect  it  subsequently  as- 
simied   in   Asia  Minor  ^^     Both   are  enumerated 


'  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  7.  321.  322 ;  oa  Megaris,  comp.  Pausan.  1.  39.  5  3  4. 
36.1. 
«  Pau8.3.  1.1;  4.1.4. 
3  Scymnus,  670. 

*  Strab.  12.  610,  sqq. ;  13.  632.  635.  661. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  8.  is  an  authority  for  all. 

'  According  to  Herod.  1.  171.  the  Carians  proceeded  from  the  islands  to  the 
mainland ;  the  Carians,  however,  wished  to  be  considered  autochthones, 

^  Herodot.  1.  171.  Carians  were  at  one  time  Lelegians  ;  that  is,  those  who 
subsequently  constituted  a  distinct  people,  once  formed  part  of  the  wandering 
hordes.  Comp.  Strab.  14.  661  ;  Paus.  7.  2.  4.  AsXeycc  rov  KapiKov  fioipa, 
and  Philip.  Theangel.  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  The  Carians  once  employed  the  Lele- 
gians as  serfs.  The  Megarian  tradition  was  difierent,  Paus.  1.  39.  5  ;  this  con- 
tained a  Car,  and  ten  generations  later  an  Egyptian  Lelex ;  comp.  1 .  44.  5. 

'  MiyaSiQ  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  7.  321 ;  comp.  (TvXkeKrovCt  322. 

'  The  crest,  devices,  and  the  management  of  the  shield  were  considered  their 
inventions;  Herod.  1.  171.  To  this  must  be  added  their  ancient  custom  of 
serving  for  pay  ;  (Strab.  14.  662  ;  and  Ephor.  Marx.  117.)  Connected  with 
their  wanderings  by  sea,  is  perhaps  the  remark  of  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  306 ; 
thus  they  had  invented  rifjv  ol  dtrrspditv  Trpdyviatrtv, 

>o  Hom.  II.  2.  867. ;  comp.  Phil.  ap.  Strab.  14.  662. 

'*  Aristoph.  Av.  particularly  refers  to  this,  when  he  says  that  the  Carians 
lived  on  eminences. 
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among  the  Pelasgians^^  and  sometimes  mentioned 
instead  of  them  "  ;  but  the  latter  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  an  honorary  epithet". 
The  name  Curetes,  hke  Pelasgians,  was  used  in 
a  twofold  sense;  it  designated  either  a  race  of 
people,  or  a  Cretan  order  of  priests  " ;  the  first  of 
which  only  is  to  be  considered  here.  A  mountain 
tribe  of  iEtolia^^  they  were  driven  by  the  ^to- 
lians,  with  whom  they  were  at  enmity  ^'^,  and  by 
the  Thessalian  iEolians  to  Acarnania^®,  and  ap- 
pear no  longer  as  a  distinct  people.  The  Caucones 
dwelt  in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Triphylia,  and  as  far 
north  as  D)anae  ^^  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  the  Caucones  mentioned  with  the  Pelas- 
gians, the  Lelegians,  and  the  Carians  in  Homer,  as 
neighbours  of  the  Mariandynians  ^  in  Asia.  Strabo 
reckons  them  amongst  the  barbarians,  who  were 
said  to  have  inhabited  Greece  in  the  most  remote 
ages ;  however  the  Caucones,  as  the  followers  of 
Nestor,  were  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as  Gre- 
cian ^^,  although  their  name  existed  but  a  short 
time  in  the  historical  age ;  this,  and  the  circum- 

*'  Horn.  II.  10.  428.  429.  Ninoe,  in  Caria,  is  called,  in  Steph.  Byzan., 
"Sivori-KTiffOeiffa  virb  rutv  TlEXaffydv  AeXeyojv. 

*3  The  Pelasgians  on  the  Carian  Chersonese,  Diod.  5.  61,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  Carians  ;  on  the  contrary,  Cornel.  Nep.  Miltiad.  2.  has  Carians, 
instead  of  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  in  Lemnos. 

**  AToi,  Horn.  ub.  sup. ;  Strabo.  13.  610. 

"  Strab.  10.  466,  sqq.;  Hockh.  Greta.  1.  198,  sqq. 

'<*  Archemacus,  the  Euboean,  Strab.  9.  465,  considers  Euboean  Chalcis  their 
first  dwelling-place,  and  makes  them  the  "  shorn  in  front,"  afterwards  contend 
with  the  **  unshorn,"  the  Acarnanians.  The  etymological  point  is  obvious ; 
however  the  Abantes  ottiOcv  KOfiotovTig,  II.  2.  542,  and  the  ^tolian  mountain 
Chalcis,  offered  fallacious  grounds  for  the  assumption. 

»7  Hom.  II.  9.  525,  sqq. 

»8  Strab.  10.  465. 

»9  Herodot.  8.  148  ;  Strab.  8.  342.  345.  387  ;  Paus.  4.  1.  4  ;  4.  26.  2. 

»  Strab.  8.  345;  12.  542.  544. 

2^  The  catalogue  of  ships  does  not  record  them,  it  is  true;  but  in  the  II. 
10.  490,  they  are  Trojan  auxiliaries;  the  Odyss.  3.  366,  and  Herodot.  1. 
147,  call  the  Neleids  Caucones.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Caucon,  Paus. 
4. 1.  4;  4.  27.  4,  is  the  transplanter  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Messenia. 
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stance  of  their  being  mentioned  as  an  Asiatic 
people,  may  have  determined  the  judgment  of 
Strabo. 

The  Carians  alone  maintained  their  footing  as  a 
distinct  tribe;  their  connection  with  Greece  was 
exceedingly  remote,  and  they  indirectly  promoted 
the  degradation  of  the  Pelasgic  name,  which  was 
confounded  with  their  own. 

Amongst  the  tribes  ascribed  to  the  earliest  ages, 
and  characterised  as  non-Hellenic,  the  ThessaUan 
iEmonians*^  the  Boeotian  Pronastse^,  and  Hec- 
tenes  ^,  are  mere  sounds ;  of  the  Boeotian  Aones; 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes**,  nothing  is  known  but 
the  name ;  the  Centaurs  ^,  with  their  inseparable 
attendants,  the  Lapithae  ^,  partake  far  more  of  the 
mythical  than  the  historical  character,  as  well  as 
the  Phlegyae,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  Lapithae  ^,  but  between  whom  and  the  Or- 
chomenian  Minyans  an  affinity  has  been  traced*^; 
the  Dryopians^  had  a  decidedly  historical  existence 
in  Thessaly  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  may 
be  discovered  scattered  till  a  late  date  over  Argolis, 
the  island  of  Euboea,  and  Cythnus  ^K 

In  enquiring  into  the  relation  in  which  these,  and 
the  tribes  before  mentioned,  stood  to  the  Pelas- 
gians,  as  the  principal  people,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  ancient  national  denominations  are  applied 

«  Find.  Ncm.  4.  91.  *  Steph.  Byz.  Hpovaffroi. 

^  Paus.  9.  5. 1  ;  Lycophron.  1.  212.  Comp.  Mliller,  Boeotia,  in  Ersch.  und 
Gr.Encyclop.  6.261. 

»  Strab.  7.  321.  »  'Apyiav  n  0vXov,  Strab.  9.  439. 

^  Buttman  (iib.  d.  Minyas.  Berl.  Abhand.  1820,  p.  197,  sqq.)  opposes 
tliem  as  the  builders  of  cities  (the  stone-persuading)  to  the  Centaurs,  as 
nomad  cavalry. 

^  See  the  examples  in  Miiller,  Orchom.  248,  sqq. 

*  Ibid.  134.    Compare  the  sagacious  combination  of  Buttmann  ubi  sup. 
198,  sqq.  »  "  Barbarians,"  Strab.  7.  321. 

*»  Herod.  8.  43 ;  46.  73;  Thucyd.  7.  67 ;  comp.  Miiller's  Dor,  1.  41,  sqq. 
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not  only  to  tribes  of  a  common  origin,  but  also  to 
hordes  of  mixed  extraction,  united  by  a  similarity 
of  manners  and  customs.     The  Aones,  Temmices, 
Hyantes,  Dryopes,  Curetes,  and  others,  must  ap- 
parently be  considered  as  separate  races,  whilst  the 
Pelasgians  themselves,  the  Leleges,  Carians,  etc.,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  mixed  hordes,  or  even  tribes,  or 
as  distinguishable  by  a  common  designation  through 
certain  external  points  of  resemblance.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  amongst  the  earUest  population  of  Greecoi 
tribes  originally  associated  by  an  affinity  of  race, 
were  not  less  numerous  than  in  later  ages ;  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  others  existing  separate 
and  apart  from  each  other.     Still  they  were  not 
destitute  of  one  great  national  bond  of  union ;  for 
originally  a  great  and  widely   ramified  fiumly  of 
nations,  from  which  the  Hellenes,  as  the  noblest  off- 
spring, subsequently  issued,  appears  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  region  which  exteiKled 
from  Crete  and  Caria  along  the  west  coast  of  Asia, 
including  the  Troad,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  then 
through  southern  Thrace  and  eastern  Macedonia, 
over  the   Pindus  and   through   Epirus  as  far  as 
Acroceraunia,  and  none  of  the  tribes  above  enu- 
merated can  be  called  decidedly  barbarian.     How- 
ever, the  extension  of  territory,  and  the  difference 
in  their  mode  of  life,  arising  from  natural  causes,  or 
at  an  early  period  resulting  from  political  develop- 
ment, could  not  fail  to  render  the  bond  by  which 
they  were  united  an  extremely  feeble  one,  and  to 
prevent  any  decided  or  uniform  features  from  be- 
coming the  characteristics  of  the  whole  mass.     It 
must  be  considered  as  a  complete  misapprehension, 
and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  simplify  the  ancient 
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population,  when  the  Pelasgians  are  represented  as 
the  mother  tribe,  and  their  name  is  employed  as 
the  general  designation ;  the  Pelasgians  are  speci- 
fied by  Homer  individually,  and  together  with  them 
he  emmierates  other  tribes ;  therefore  the  principle 
of  common  nationality  was  seated  above  all  these 
in  a  higher  and  unknown  element.  But  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  above,  the  Pelasgians  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  national  tribe,  but  their  name  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  denomination  for  several 
nations  of  homogeneous  political  character,  under 
which,  however,  might  be  comprehended  distinct 
tribes,  with  their  own  peculiar  names,  then  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
races  or  tribes  differently  named  to  the  Pelasgians, 
that  is  to  say,  of  those  who,  like  them,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  collective  appellation,  from  another 
point  of  view.  Thus  from  the  Pelasgians,  as  the 
stationary  inhabitants  and  tillers  of  the  plains,  are 
contradistinguished  the  Lelegians  and  the  Carians 
as  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and 
coasts ;  in  general,  however,  these  and  the  other 
tribes  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the 
Pelasgians  as  afterwards  the  ruder  mountain  tribes 
did  to  the  Hellenes ;  but  whilst  on  the  one  hand 
tradition  converted  many  of  them,  like  the  Phle- 
gyae  and  the  Centaurs  into  impious  robbers,  it  on 
the  other,  represented  the  Centaiur  Chiron  as  a 
being  of  a  more  exalted  order  ^*. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  mythical 


^  With  the  more  familiar  allusions  to  Chiron,  compare  a  quotation  in  the 
Titanomachia,  6.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  306,  vis.  that  he  first  taught  justice 
and  the  fear  of  the  gods,  dt'iKaQ  ^pKOv  Kal  Ovtriag  kui  ffxrif^^fa.  'OXvawov. 
His  daughter  Hippo  teaches  natural  history,  0v(Ttff^v  Oiupiav,  rrjv  irarpiov 
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Thracians.  Thracians  several  times  occur  in  the 
ancient  legends;  occasionally  as  associates  of  the 
Pelasgians  ^',  and  with  attributes  not  barbarian, 
as  for  instance  when  Eumolpus  is  represented  as 
initiating  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  **,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  muses  by  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Thamyris  ^, 
and  the  Pierians  generally^,  the  consecration  of 
HeHcon*'^,  and  the  adoration  of  Dionysus^,  with 
which  deity  they  appear  to  have  been  connected 
much  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  Hyperboreans 
were  with  Apollo.  Such  attributes  as  those  from 
which  Pausanias  ^  infers  that  the  Thracians  must 
have  been  more  cultivated  than  the  Macedonians, 
do  not  apply  to  the  barbarian  Thracians  of  a  later 
age.  Those  mythical  Thracians  extended  from  Pie- 
ria  and  Tempe  ^,  to  the  central  provinces  of  Greece, 
Phocis*^  and  Delphi *^  Bceotia*^,  Attica**,  and 
Euboea**.  The  mythical  opinion,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  established  any  boundary  in  the 
north;  their  neighbours  were  called  the  Hippo- 
molgi,  the  most  just  of  nations  ^ ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  country 
contiguous  to  Troy,  amongst  whose  allies  Thra- 


^  Both  fight  against  the  Boeotians.  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  9 ;  Marx.  128 ;  from 
vthich  and  from  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  134.  the  statement  of  Diodor. 
(Fragm.  vol.  4.  15.  Bipont)  that  Thracians  had  expelled  the  Minyans,  must 
be  rectified. 

^  Apollodor.  2.  5.  11. ;  and  Heyne,  337,  sqq. ;  Creuzer,  Symb.  2.  285 ;  4. 
341. 

»  Strab.  9, 410 ;  10.  471  ;  Pans.  9.  30 ;  3—5,  etc.  See  Creuzer,  Symb.  2. 
284.  294;  3.  151.  saq,  j  Miill.  Orchom.  379—3903  Dor.  1.  9. 

»  Heyne  de  Musis,  C  Gott.  8.  32,  sqq.  ^  Strab.  9.  410. 

^  MiiUer's  Orchom.  382.    Comp.  Creuzer,  Symb.  3. 149,  sqq. 

»  Paus.  9.  29.  2.  ^  Steph.  Byz.  *A\mov, 

♦»  Thucyd.  2.  29 ;  Paus.  1.  41.  8. 

^'  OpaiciSai  still  at  the  time  of  Philolemus,  Diod.  16.  24. 

«  Thucyd.  2,  29 ;  Apollod.  1.  7.  4 ;  Strab.  9.  401,  sqq.  etc. 

**  Strab.  7.  321,  etc. 

^  The  Abantes,  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  9.  445. 

^  Hom.  U.  3.  5.  6.  The  Sivrcec  iypio^wvoi,  Odyss.  8.  394.  are  virtually 
separated  from  them  by  the  epithet. 
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cians  are  commemorated  as  a  single  tribe  ^^^  but 
this  cannot  lead  us  into  error,  with  regard  to  the 
further  import  of  the  name,  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Germanic  Suevi*®,  or  the  old  Italian 
Opici.     Hence,  whether  we  make  the  Thracians 
in  Greece,  or  those  about  the  Troad,  the  point  from 
which  we  start,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country,  situate  between  the  two  extremes 
southward  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and  con- 
sequently including  Macedonia,  which  was  not  yet 
distinguished  by  a  particular  appellation,  was  con- 
sidered   Thracian.     Whenever   the    name    arose, 
or  from  whatever  tribe  it  may  have  been  taken,  the 
transferring  of  it  from  the  HeUenic  Thracians,  to 
those  around  Troas,  or  vice  vers&,  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  a  certain  uniformity,  at  least 
as  far  as  concerned  external  indications  ;  and  even 
supposing  the  intermediate  maritime  districts  were 
called  Thracian,  less  weight  is  perhaps  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  conjecture,  that  through  ignorance 
the  designation  had  been  continued  from  the  two 
extremes  to  the  centre,  than  to  what  has  been 
observed  above,  namely,  that  a  large  family  of 
nations  in  the  main  features  resembling  each  other, 
really  dwelt  along  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago 
over  the  extent  of  territory  specified  above.     This 
continuity  of  the  nations  of  the  coasts,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  broken  by  the  barbarians  who 
pressed  forward  from  the  north  of  Thrace,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  barbarians  forced  themselves 
amongst  the  Hellenic  tribes  on  the  Pindus.     The 
remains  of  that  old  Thracian  stock  are  perceptible 

«  Horn.  II.  2.  844.  846.  *«  Strab.  7.  321 ;  10.  471. 
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in  the  "  bilinguous"  barbarians  near  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians  of  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace  ^,  the 
Briges  in  the  Macedonian  mountains  with  the 
gardens  of  Midas  ^^  and  the  non-Illyrian  Mace- 
donians of  the  coasts  themselves,  who  are  on  that 
account  not  unaptly  denominated  by  Justin  *S  Pe- 
lasgians, in  the  vague  acceptation  of  the  word. 
These  old  Thracian  tribes,  allied  to  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Hellas,  although  on  account  of  certain 
peculiarities  distinguished  by  particular  names,  per- 
haps issued  from  the  ancient  Pieria  in  the  north 
near  Olympus;  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Thessaly,  and  still  farther  south.  Like  the  Pelas- 
gians, they  afterwards  merged  in  the  Hellenes, 
without  retaining  the  slightest  trace  of  a  foreign 
origin.  But  inasmuch  as  we  must  suppose  the 
Hellenes  to  have  been  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  north  of  Thrace,  there  appear  greater  truth 
and  consistency  in  the  mythical  opinion,  which, 
with  the  advancing  of  the  barbarian  Thracians,  in 
lieu  of  the  legends  of  the  mystic  wisdom  (rf  an 
Abaris,  Zamolxis,  and  the  Hyperboreans,  placed 
their  primitive  home  still  farther  in  the  remote 
north,  than  in  the  seemingly  historical  opinion 
which  pretended  to  discover  on  the'  Strymon,  or 
amongst  the  Pierians  about  the  Pangaeus*^  that 
which  belonged  to  the  great  and  but  vaguely  de- 
fined race,  and  endeavoured  to  identify  the  mythical 
Nysa,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  various  Pelasgic 
Larissas  in  Campania,  etc.     Even  the  assertion  of 


«  Thucyd.  4.  109.  »  Herod.  8.  138.  ^  »>  Justin,  7.  1. 

"  E.  g.  Suidas  Odfivpig  l^  *Hdiovwv  —  oi  Sk  air*  *OSpv(T(rrie, 
^  See  an  example  in  Diodor.  3.  64.      Comp.  Prideaux  on   the  Marnu 
Ozon.  343,  sqq. 
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Herodotus^,  that  the  Thracians  were  the  most 
numerous  people  after  the  Indians,  rather  applies 
to  the  mythical  than  to  the  historical  Thracians. 

c.  The  Foreign  Settlers. 

§  11.  Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion, is  the  question,  in  what  light  are  to  be 
regarded  the  accounts  of  the  strangers,  Danaus, 
Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Pelops,  etc.  who  were  asserted 
to  have  come  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  of  what  nature  was  their  influence  on 
Grecian  society  *  ?  Having  shown  that  the  Pelas- 
gians,  even  when  considered  with  reference  to  their 
intrinsic  character  and  native  manners,  by  no  means 
deserved  the  appellation  of  Barbarians,  which  has 
been  applied  to  them,  I  next  proceed  to  enquire, 
whether  the  noble  attributes  of  humanity,  that 
were  found  amongst  them,  were  of  indigenous 
growth,  or  engrafted  on  the  native  stock  from 
foreign  sources ;  a  question  which,  after  the  at- 
tempted vindication  of  that  people,  becomes  the 
more  important ;  and  the  answer  to  which  neces- 
sarily involves  the  character  of  the  Hellenes.  In 
the  indispensable  preliminary  enquiry,  whether  the 
accounts  of  those  strangers  rest  upon  an  historical 
foundation  or  not,  it  is  very  far  from  my  design, 
after  the  indescribable  prodigality  of  research  and 
combination  in  this  field,  to  attempt  a  gleaning  of 
scattered  notices  concerning  the  individual  stran- 
gers, their  country,  and  age:  historical  criticism 


"  Herod.  6.  3. 

*  Indirectly  he  even  testifies  against  himself,  1.  60  :  —  kvu  ye  dwiKpiOfi 
Ik  iroXaircpov  tov  fiap^apiKov  iOvtoe  t6  '£\Xi}V(fe6v,  I6y  cat  de^uiripov 
Kal  ehfiBlii^  liiXiBiov  dnfiKKayfuvov  /iciXXoy. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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may  assume  as  valid  the  possibility,  and  even  the 
probability  of  what  has  been  recorded,  which  the 
historians  probably  derived  from  the  poets  of  ear- 
lier ages,  and  may  even  support  it  by  analogy. 
Greece,  from  its  situation,  presented  itself  to  the 
east  under  an  aspect  too  inviting,  and  many  of  the 
eastern  nations  prove  themselves  in  the  eariier  ages, 
to  have  been  too  active  and  enterprising,  for  the 
neighbouring  land  in  Europe  to  have  remained 
secluded  and  unknown.  But  of  more  importance 
to  this  investigation  than  the  fact  itself,  are  the 
consequences  it  produced;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  latter  in  their  turn  throw  light  upon  the  for- 
mer. We  therefore  pass  over  the  accounts  of  He- 
rodotus who  was  so  immoderately  hiflueneed  by 
his  disposition  to  refer  every  thing  to  foreigners, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  successors,  and  enquire, 
what  traces  of  actual  settlements  of  this  description 
have  been  preserved  in  the  most  important  mani- 
festations of  Grecian  nationality.  The  most  pre^ 
nant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  profoundest  e^enoe 
of  original  nationality  must  be  drawn  from  its  most 
authentic  monument — ^language.  The  language  of 
the  Greeks,  considered  under  its  general  aspect, 
and  examined  according  to  its  inherent  vital  prin-. 
ciple,  instead  of  being  tried  by  the  false  standard 
of  single  and  arbitrarily  selected  words,  bears  pre^ 
eminent  marks  of  a  genuine  primitive  origin^,  and 
the  strength  of  pure  and  unmixed  growth,  resultr- 
ing  from  it,  so  that  the  subsequent  external  acces- 
sions, by  the  side  of  a  stock  of  words  naturally 
and  regularly  derived  from  simple  roots,  appear 
insulated,  and  incapable  of  transfusing  themselves 
into  the  inner  essence  and  genius  of  the  language. 
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Ancient  names  of  places  and  persons  of  apparently 
foreign  formation,  are  to  be  explained  from  the 
analogy  of  an  earlier,  harsher,  and  rougher  mode 
of  inflection,  and  ascribed  to  the  parent  stem  of 
the  language  ^ ;  with  regard  to  its  similarity  amongst 
the  single  tribes,  which  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
munity of  origin  may  be  traced  even  in  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  dialects.  Homer's  testimony  ^  and 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  emphatical 
mention  of  the  harsh  language  of  the  Carians 
and  Sintians*,  are  deserving  of  particular  attention. 
How  can  it  be  supposed,  that  either  the  simple 
elements  of  language,  or  a  supply  of  already  ma- 
tured forms,  could  have  been  brought  with  them 
by  the  Orientals,  and  that  they  afterwards  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  supplant  an  anterior  lan- 
guage in  Greece  ?  Or  how  can  the  resemblance 
between  certain  roots  and  forms  be  extended  to 
universal  affinity.  The  arguments  drawn  from  the 
remaining  modifications  of  moral  and  social  life 
are  less  conclusive ;  for  none  of  these  are  so  closely 
interwoven  with  nationality  in  all  its  bearings  as 
language,  nor  are  they  in  their  turn  equally  liable 
to  be  manifested  in  it.  At  the  same  time  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  connection  between 
the  religion  of  the  east  and  that  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  relics  of  one  primeval  contemplation  of  the 
divine  principle  in  nature,  propitiated  by  a  pure 
and  innocent  worship ;  it  must  be  confessed  that 
these  elements  are  on  the  one  side  do  intellectual 

*  InterpretatiOD  from  tbe  oriental  languages  is  only  admissible  with  a  very 
United  number*  See  in  particular  the  attempts  of  Buttmann  in  the  disserta- 
tion :  On  the  Mythical  connection  between  Greece  and  Asia,  in  Berl.  Abb. 
1B18  and  1819,  p.  215,  sqa.  and  on  the  Minye,  ibid.  1820  and  1821,  p.  206. 

'  11.  4.  437.    The  Troades  had  not  la  yijpvQ,  'AXXd  yX&ao*  ^/il/Aixro. 

*  II.  2.  867  ;  Od.  8.  294. 
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dud  go  general^  that  floating  as  they  do  above  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  single  nations^  they 
do  not  require  to  be  furnished  with  their  stamp 
and  impress  in  order  to  propagate  themselves  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.    Thus  it  was  that  chivalric 
feeling,  as  one  great  universal  principle^  associated 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle  ages. 
On  the  other  hand^  indeed,  it  appears,  that  con- 
temporaneously  with    the    predominant   religious 
system  of  the  Greeks,  which  attained  its  popular 
development  at  a  later  period,  there  existed  foreign 
forms   of  worship,  to   which  peculiar   sacerdotal 
races  were  annexed,  wherein  more  than  mere  ac- 
cidental and  vaguely  defined  sketches  of  the  oriental 
principle  may  be  perceived:  still  they  remained 
foreign  :  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  Grecian 
mind  was  not  removed :  they  obtained  a  footing,  in- 
deed, but  on  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  ground, 
and  were  resolved  into  the  Grecian  worship  through 
the  force  of  its  inherent  character,  which  they  were 
incapable  of  changing.     It  therefore  follows,  that 
although  Greece  received  various  incitements  from 
without,   and  more   especially  in  Crete,  we  per- 
ceive the  native  principle  of  advancement  to  have 
been   actively  and  vigorously  promoted  by  such 
impulses,  still  the  main  source  of  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter did  not  suffer  itself  to  be  troubled  by  the 
accession  of  foreign  streams,  but  either  interpene- 
trated them  with  its  own  crystal  transparency,  or 
proudly  glided  over  them,  like  the  Titaresius  over 
the   Peneus,   but    nowhere   was   any  element    of 
popular  life  in  Greece  perverted  or  endangered 
by  oriental  strangers.     Its  principal  elements  do 
not  appear    as    a  fortuitous    and   heterogeneous 
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mass,  but  as  the  native  product  of  the  soil,  con- 
stituting an  organic  whole  knit  together  by  in- 
ternal strength,  and  as  a  youthful  and  healthful 
body,  which  confirms  its  descent  from  a  vigor- 
ous parent  by  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  its 
members.  Those  fundamental  ingredients  must 
have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Pelasgians; 
their  entire  development  in  the  Hellenic  age 
was  only  a  continuation  from  the  same  com- 
mencement, and  the  Hellenic  principle  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  strange  ele- 
ment, essentially  different  from,  and  inimical  to 
the  Pelasgic. 

d.  The  Hellenes  of  the  Heroic  Age. 

§  12.  In  enquiring  how  the  Pelasgic  principle 
was  supplanted  by  a  new  one  arising  out  of  it,  viz. 
the  Hellenic,  the  history  of  the  name  Hellenes  is 
distinct  from,  and  subsequent  to  an  account  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  though  contrasted  with  the 
Pelasgic  period,  was  not  entitled  Hellenic  till  after- 
wards. Postponing  the  consideration  of  the  name, 
we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  fact  itself,  viz.  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  superseded  by  the  Hellenes. 

The  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  and  of  its  predominance  over  the  Pelas- 
gians, may  be  compared  to  the  rise  of  contentious 
huntsmen,  robbers,  and  warriors  amongst  peaceful 
husbandmen ;  or,  once  more  to  use  a  common  but 
appropriate  analogy,  the  growing  political  ascen- 
dency of  chivalric  races  of  heroes  and  princes,  with 
military  retinues,  in  the  midst  of  free  rural  commu- 
nities, or  such,  at  least,  as  were  only  subject  to  the 
natural   authority   of  their   hereditary   chieftains. 
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The  genealogical  poetry  has  placed  Deucalion>  the 
reputed  father  of  the  Hellenes,  in  Thessaly  * ;  and 
thither  must  be  referred  the  origin  of  that  system, 
Thessaly  is  described,  in  Grecian  history  generally, 
as  the  land  of  horsebreeding,  with  which  oKgarchy 
was  for  a  long  time  united  *.  The  employment  of 
chariots  in  battle  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
heroic  mode  of  warfare,  the  glory  of  which  at 
length  sunk  before  the  overpowering  Doric  Hoplites, 
The  "  horserearing  Argos  V'  originally  pointing  to 
Thessaly  as  the  cradle  of  the  heroic  system,  has  ob- 
tained a  more  general  *,  almost  symbohcal  import, 
which  holds  good  in  the  majority  of  those  passages 
in  Homer  in  which  it  is  mentioned*.  To  that 
mode  of  fighting  may  be  added  what  the  natural 
man  most  vividly  conceives,  the  external  pheno- 
mena of  dress  and  armour.  How  this  chivalry  was 
formed,  is  indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  the 
heroes  Actaeon,  Achilles,  etc.,  were  educated  at  the 
foot  of  Pehon,  by  Chiron,  the  wisest  of  the  Cen- 
taurs^. In  the  same  manner,  as  the  tradition  re- 
presents Pelasgians  as  proceeding  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus into  Thessaly*^,  it  sends  forth  from  thence, 
for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  the  Pelasgic  political 
system,  into  most  of  the  provinces  in  and  without 
the  Peloponnesus,  chivalric  princes,  declared  de- 
scendants of  Hellen,  by  whose  name  the  origin  of 

*  See  below,  n.  18. 

'  Hence  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  4.  3,  classes  Iwndffifwc  x^P^  ^^  general  and 
oligarchy  together.     Comp.  $.  30,  n.  54. 

»  'Apyos  tirvSPoTov  Horn.  II.  2.  287  ;  3.  76  ;  2.  58,  etc. 

*  See  Odyss.  4. 562 ;  where  this  is  transferred  to  the  Peloponnesian  Argos ; 
Pind.  Isthm.  7.  17.    'Apyof  iirTTiov,  comp.  Eurip.  Orest.  1639. 

^  So  far  it  is  with  justice,  that  Strabo,  8.  370,  says  of  Homer,  koivQc  etptiKt, 
^  Apollod.  3.  4.  4  ;  3.  16.  6  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  1.  555,  etc.     Concerning  the 
lance  of  Peleus,  see  Horn.  II.  16. 143.    In  Steph.  Byz.  *£\Xac,  Hellen,  is  not  the 
son  of  Deucalion,  but  of  Phthius  and  Chrysippe,  both  very  signiBcant  names. 
»  Dion.  Hal.  1.  17. 
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the  new  order  of  things  was  designated.  These  it 
then  represented  as  one  family,  with  extensive 
ramifications ;  and  whenever  a  prince,  sprung  from 
one  of  these,  obtained  the  government  of  a 
country,  the  conversion  of  the  Pelasgic  into  the 
Hellenic  system  seems  to  have  been  accomplished. 
Thucydides  ^  perceives  in  the  Hellenes  wandering 
military  hordes.  This  opinion  does  not  appear 
altogether  destitute  of  foundation,  and  is  supported 
by  analogies  from  later  ages,  as  the  mercenary 
character  of  the  Carians,  the  wandering  Etruscan 
bands  under  Coeles  Vibenna  and  Mastarna  (Servius 
Tullius)^  and  that  which  is  less  remote,  and  in 
reality  produced  changes  equally  extensive  with 
those  in  the  Mythus,  viz.,  the  Doric  expedition. 
Still  the  extension  of  a  principle  is  implied,  by 
the  significant  traditions  of  the  expeditions  of 
single  heroes,  unaccompanied  by  their  tribes ; 
as  Hercules  does  not  take  with  him,  on  his  ad- 
ventures, a  people  sprung  from  the  same  race  as 
himself,  but  is  either  represented  as  attended  by 
volunteers  *°,  or  warriors  of  the  country  where  he 
happened  to  be  at  the  time",  or  as  fighting  and 
suffering  alone.  This  chivalric  royalty,  under  which 
footsoldiers,  unknightly  vassals,  are  led  by  a  hero 
mounted  on  his  chariot,  is  beheld  in  its  perfection 
in  the  Homeric  poems.  But  Homer  did  not  em- 
ploy the  name  Hellenes  as  a  general  denomina- 
tion,  although  it  afterwards  became   one";   but 

•Thucyd.  1.3. 

*  See  my  Roman  Hist  162.  ^^  ApoUod.  2.  5,  8. 

"  As  in  Find.  01.  10.  51  ;  comp.  Apollod.  2.  7. 2.  Thus  Peleus  took  the 
town  of  lolcus  fiovog  dviv  (Trparta^,  Pmd.  N.  3.  59. 

^^  "£XAi7vcc>  n.  2.  684,  are  the  followers  of  Achilles ;  see  Thucyd.  1.  3. 
The  genuineness  of  this  verse  is  not  wholly  unsuspected  ;  2.  «530,  has 
HaviXXfivig ;  but  this  one  is  confessedly  spurious.  Comp.  Strab.  8.  370 ; 
and  Heyoe  ad  Horn.  vol.  4.  p.  310.  Ii64. 
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instead  of  this  he  borrows  from  the  bands  of  the 
commander-in-chief  the  names  of  Danaans  and 
Argives ;  however,  the  appellation  Achaeans  as  the 
conjoint  designation  of  the  majority  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  nations,  and  of  a  particular  Thessalian 
race,  was  more  comprehensive",  and  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  intermediate  denomination  between  Pe- 
lasgians  and  Hellenes;  which  explains  how  the 
latter  name  might  still  be  but  Uttle  diffiised,  after 
the  former  had  ceased  to  be  as  widely  extended 
as  before. 

How  then  are  we  to  characterise  the  name  and 
race  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  how  did  the  former 
become  extended  into  a  designation  for  common 
nationality,  after  the  Pelasgians  had  become  separ 
rated  from,  and  opposed  to,  the  Hellenes  ? 

Hellas  was  the  original  name  of  a  province  in 
Thessaly,  which  bordered  upon  the  plain  of  Pe- 
lasgic  Argos,  where,  towards  Thebes,  the  latter 
declined  towards  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and  upon  the 
district  of  Phthia  ^*,  and  was  afterwards  included  in 
Phthiotis.  The  name  Hellenes  was  at  first  only 
appUed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  the 
Myrmidons,  the  followers  of  Achilles  to  Troy,  and 

>3  Tbessalian  Achaeans,  Horn.  II.  2.  684.  Comp.  Herod.  7.  196.  197  ; 
Thuc.  4.  78  ;  Dion.  Hal.  I.  17  ;  Li?.  33.  32.  They  belonged  to  the  province 
of  Achilles.  But  that  the  name  was  indigenous  in  the  Peloponnesus  is  proved 
by  its  continuance  amongst  the  subsequent  Achteans.  See  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  causes  of  the  extension  of  the  name  in  Strab.  8.  365 ;  the  Achieans  accom- 
panied Pelops  to  the  Peloponnesus,  inhabited  Laconia,  etc. ;  and  by  reason  of 
their  excellence,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  had  been  before  called  Argos,  was 
denominated  the  Achsan  Argos.  Concerning  Achaeus,  see  8.  383.  Comp. 
Heyne,  Horn.  v.  4.  p.  367.  368. 

i«  Horn.  II.  2.  681,  sqq.;  9.  447.  474;  Od.  4.  816;  11.  495;  comp. 
Thucyd.  1.3;  Strab.  9.  431.  The  Melitseans,  who  dwelt  in  the  south  of 
Pharsalus,  reported  that  there  had  once  been  a  town  called  Hellas  in  their 
neighbourhooa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  settled  amongst  them  ;  in  proof 
of  this  they  pointed  to  Hellen's  tomb  in  the  markset* place.  Strabo.  ubi  sup. 
Phthia  is  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  by  Hesiod.  apud.  Scbol. 
Pind.  Pyth.  9.  6. 
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the  ante-Doric  inhabitants  of  iEgina,  whom  the 
mythi  of  the  Majcida  represented  as  related  to 
them^*,  and  perhaps  hkewise  the  bands  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  and  Philoctetes^  whose  real  name  was 
Phthians  ^\  The  root  of  those  appellations  is  pro- 
bably to  be  traced  to  a  pnmeval  relation  in  which 
the  Hellenic  race  stood  to  Hella,  the  sanctuary 
at  Dodona^  and  the  Helli  or  Selli  there  ^^  But 
the  accounts  which  the  genealogical  poetry  of  the 
Hellenes  gives  is  very  diflFerent.  This  was  neither 
calculated  to  trace  such  a  derivation  in  the  proper 
manner^  nor  to  leave  untried  an  interpretation  of 
its  own  peculiar  kind.  Hesiod  ^  was  the  first,  it 
appears,  who,  losing  sight  of  the  radical  significa- 
tion of  these  words,  inserted  a  hero,  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  called  Hellen,  who  is  unknown  to 
Homer,  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Hellenico-Thes- 
salian  history ;  Hellen's  sons,  iEolus  and  Dorus, 
and  his  grandsons,  Achseus  and  Ion,  likewise  pos- 
terior to  the  Homeric  age  ^S  became  the  mythic 
founders  of  the  Hellenic  chief  nations,  the  Cohans, 
Dorians,  Achseans,  and  lonians  ^.  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  P}nTha  are  to  be  regarded  as  emblems  of 

^  Comp.  Miiller,  iEegin.  18  ;  Prolegom.  in  Mythol.  168. 

i«  Heyne,  II.  2.  683 ;  and  13.  686.  >7  See  Append,  vi. 

>"  See  the  Fragm.  in  Tzetz.  ad  Lyco]^hr.  284 ;  comp.  Apollod.  1.  7.  2  ;  and 
Strab.  8.  383,  who  is,  in  this  respect,  still  more  prejudiced  than  on  Homeric 
subjects. 

"  Homer's  ^olus  stands  alone,  Odyss.  10.  2 ;  the  names  lonians  and 
Dorians  are  seldom  mentioned  ('laovcc  of  the  Athenians,  II.  13.  685;  Dorians 
in  Crete,  Od.  19. 177,)  and  possess  not  the  lustre  of  heroic  genealogy.  Comp. 
§.  13.  n.  57. 

^  Seethe  detailed  accounts  in  Prideauz  on  the  Marm.  Ozon.  366,  sqq. 
The  now  almost  universally  acknowledged  fabulousness  of  these  and  the  other 
heroic  progenitors  of  the  Grecian  races,  may  be  easily  gathered  from  such  ex- 
amples as  Andreus,  (original  man,)  said  to  be  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  Or- 
chomenian  plain,  son  of  the  river  Peneus,  Paus.  9.  34.  5 ;  Thessalus,  the  son 
of  Jason,  Diodor  4.  55;  Penestus,  his  descendant,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1263.  Compare  the  corresponding  opinions  of  Buttmann,  uber  die  mythischen 
Verbind,  etc.,  Beri.  Abh.  1818.  1819.  p.  216,  sqq,;  and  Miiller,  Prolegom. 
178,  sqq.  216. 
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the  Tfaessalian  plain^  from  which  the  waters  of  the 
inland  lake  had  retired,  and  into  which  inhabitants 
descended  from  the  surrounding  mountains  ^^  The 
original  merely  local  tradition  of  the  earHest  human 
settlements  in  the  newly- created  Thessalian  plain^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  increasing  extension  of 
the  Hellenic  name,  gradually  became  diversified, 
adorned  with  foreign  additions,  and  connected 
with  other  legends;  and  all  this  with  a  decided 
tendency  to  exalt  the  origin  of  that  race,  whose 
name  had  become  extended  into  a  designation  for 
the  whole  nation.  To  this  must  be  referred  the 
union  between  Deucalion  and  Prometheus  ^^  by 
which  the  history  of  the  Hellenes  was  traced  to 
the  commencement  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as 
the  legend,  which,  however,  more  particularly  ap- 
pertained to  the  person  of  Deucalion,  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  race  of  men  out  of  stones  ^,  whereby 
his  people  not  only  acquired  a  claim  to  autoch- 
thony,  but  also  a  nobility,  like  that  of  the  Theban 
Sparti^*,  the  connection  of  Deucalion  with  Parnas- 
sus^, as  well  as  with  Delphi,  which  afterwards 
became  the  central  point  of  Grecian  life ;  and  . 
lastly,  the  fiction  of  hiiS  son  or  grandson  Amphic- 
tyon  ^,  which  represented  the  progress  of  politi- 
cal society  in  the  aggregation   of  the  individual 


31  Opus  and  its  harbour  Cunos  were  considered  the  first  abodes  of  Deuca- 
lion after  the  flood;  Find.  Ol.  9.  66,  sqq.  and  Schol. ;  conap.  Botckh. 
Ezplicat.  190.  191.  In  this  place,  between  Opus  and  Cunos,  there  was  a 
vioiov  MaiftoVf  Strab.  9.  425 ;  hence  the  Leieges,  (see  §,  10.  n.  7,)  were  also 
called  Deucalion's  people,  Dionys.  1. 19;  and  &e  fiction  of  a  race  sprung  from 
stones  was  transferred  to  them.     Hesiod.  ap.  Strab.  7.  322 ;  Find.  O.  9.  70. 

»  Apollod.  1.  7. 2;  Apolion.  Rh.  3«  1086. 

a*  See  n.  21. 

^  See  $.  30.  n.  23. 

»  Find.  01.  9.  66,  sqq.*;  Apollod.  1.  7.  2 ;  Apolion.  Rh.  3.  187;  Par. 
Marro.  Chr,  £p.  2  ;  on  which  comp.  Frideaux,  343,  sc|q. 

^  Apollod.  3.  14.  5 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  4. 25 ;  comp.  Tittmann,  Amphict*  p.  12. 
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popular  communities  of  ancient  times  into  con- 
federate bodies  ^. 

e.   The  Hellenes  as  the  collective  People  of  the 

Historical  Age. 

§  13.  How  did  it  occur  that  the  name  of  the 
Hellenes  was  distinguished  above  all  the  other 
national  appellations^  and  eventually  applied  to 
the  whole  people,  whereas  Homer  calls  the  col- 
lective people  Achaeans,  Danaans,  Argives,  and 
none  but  the  bands  of  Achilles,  the  Myrmidons, 
Hellenes?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be 
deduced  from  this  very  circumstance,  namely,  the 
exalted  poetical  fame  of  the  son  of  Peleus,  For 
as  poetry  exercised  so  extensive  and  varied  an 
influence  on  the  Grecian  character,  this  designation 
of  the  whole  nation  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  the  epic  and  lyric  poets,  who  trans- 
mitted the  strains  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  have  been 
established  upon  the  basis  of  Homeric  allusions. 
But  that  amongst  the  three  names  of  the  nations 
of  Achilles,  Myrmidons,  Achaeans,  and  Hellenes, 
the  last  should  have  obtained  the  preference,  can 
scarcely  be  ascribed  to  chance,  which  has  gene- 
rally so  great  a  share  in  the  origination  of  national 
appellations.  Although  doubtful,  it  is  not  wholly 
improbable,  that  the  allusion  of  the  name  to  the 
Dodonaean  sanctuary,  and  the  dignity  associated 
with  it,  was  still  remembered.  Moreover,  not 
without  influence  was  the  idea  attached  to  the 
province  of  Hellas,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 


"  The  same  applies  to  the  Amphictyon  in  Attica,  ApoUod.  3.  14. 5 ;  and  ia 
BoBOtia,  Paus.  9.  34.  1. 
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soon,  and  even  .in  ihe  Odyssey  %  extended  beyond 
the  dominions  of  Achilles.  But  particular  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  Ikct,  that  the  materials  of 
the  poem  derived  from  the  Hellenes,  were  the 
more  abundant,  as  the  powerful  Ajax,  a  descendant 
of  iEacus,  was  closely  allied  with  Achilles;  the  most 
illustrious  personage  of  the  meridian  of  national 
chivalry,  both  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the 
possession  of  heroic  attributes.  The  appellation 
Panhellenion,  for  the  supposed  temple  of  i^acus, 
may  be  very  ancient  * ;  the  history  of  iEacus  him- 
self is  associated  by  a  sort  of  mythical  connection 
with  that  of  Deucalion ;  a  new  race  of  men  is 
created  for  both.  The  migration  of  the  Boeotians 
from  Thessaly  carried  Thessalico-iEacid  tradi- 
tions into  Boeotia ;  Hesiod,  who  dwelt  in  Boeotia, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  explain  the  word 
Myrmidons  by  '*  first  men  ^f  and  it  is  possible  that 
he,  like  Pindar*,  afterwards  sang  the  mythical  affi- 
nity between  iEgina  and  Thebes,  the  iEacids  and 
the  Cadmeans ;  he  and  Archilochus  first  employed 
the  words  Hellenes  and  Panhellenes  in  reference 
to  all  the  tribes  of  the  collective  nation  *.  But  a 
political  idea  appears  to  have  been  combined  with 
poetical  gratification,  for  in  the  opposition  between 
iEacids  and  Pelopids,  exhibited  in  the  Homeric 
poems  ^  the  bold  attitude  of  Achilles  in  the  camp 
at  Troy,  with  respect  to  Agamemnon,  might,  at  a 
time  when  the  royal  power  was  limited  by  the 
nobles,  gain  Achilles  friends  as  a  political  character. 


«  Odyss.  1.  344 ;  16.  80.  «  Miill.  .Eginet.  $  5. 

3  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  3.  21  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  176. 

*  Isthro.  4.  38;  comp.  Nem.  4.  36—39. 

*  Strab.  8.  370 ;  oomp.  Heeiod.  Op.  et  D.  826. 
«  Comp.  Miill.  JEgin.  36. 
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Moreover,  this,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the 
poetical  feeling,  received  a  definite  direction  and 
a  more  decided  character  from  the  responses  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  wherein  the  Hellenic  name 
occurred^,  and  from  the  authority  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  which  was  connected  with  the  Del- 
phic sanctuary.  How  far  this  is  from  heing  foreign 
to  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  name,  is  proved  by 
the  tradition  which  derived  it  from  the  offspring  of 
Deucalion,  Amphictyon,  and  the  historical  enu- 
meratioaof  the  confederate  nations^,  among  which, 
those  from  the  territory  of  Achilles  occur  as 
Achs&ms  or  Phthiotans,  together  with  whom  the 
Dolopians,  at  one  time  the  subjects  of  Phoenix  the 
Hellenic  governor  ^  and  the  iEnianes,  possessed 
the  most  immediate  claims  to  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenes. It  is  true  there  exists  no  memorial  to  show 
thnt  the  Amphietyons  ever  called  themselves  Hel- 
lenes ;  but  who  will  infer  from  this,  that  they  did 
not  at  an  early  period  apply  the  name  to  them- 
selves ?  Or  even  supposing  them  not  to  have 
done  so  themselves^ — for  it  was  a  rare  occurrence 
that  the  name  of  a  people  obtained  currency  from 
within,  or  by  means  of  a  formal  decree-— that  it 
might  not,  at  a  very  early  period,  have  been  used 
as  their  designation  in  poetry  ^^?  Finally,  the 
union  of  the  Amphietyons  might  operate  retro- 
spectively on  the  custom  of  applying  a  general 
name  to  the  nations  of  that  country,  and  in  this 


7  See  Plut.  Lye.  6.  Aibg  'EWaviov,  (instead  of  the  false  reading  SvXXa- 
viov),  'AOrivaQ  *E\Kaviag  (instead  of  2vXX.) ;  comp.  Miiller,  Prolegom  181. 

'  Tittmann,  Amphic.  33,  sqq. 

*  Horn.  II.  9,  480  ;  comp.  Strab.  9.  431.  434. 

^  Itttmann's  coinectuTe  ( Amph.  24.)  that  Homer  might  have  employed  the 
word  Panhellenes,  II.  2.  530,  in  this  sense,  at  any  rate  applies  to  the  author 
of  the  interpolated  verse. 
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instance  the  poetical  impulse  directed  to  the 
^acid  Hellenes.  At  the  same  time  the  diffiision 
of  the  name  in  the  Peloponnesus  became  more 
general  by  means  of  the  Dorians.  Although  these 
were  not  in  the  degree  which  Herodotus  assumes^ 
so  strictly  speakings  Hellenes^  as  the  lonians  were 
Pelasgians^  they  still  took  with  them  inhabitants  of 
the  Thessalian  plain^  and  the  testimony  that  the 
Spartans^  called  the  Dodonsean  sanctuary  Hella^^, 
affords  grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  name 
Hellenes  was  not  only  current  amongst  them,  but 
was  perhaps,  as  has  been  already  shown,  even  in- 
vested with  peculiar  dignity  from  its  reference  to 
that  institution.  The  establishment  of  the  Olympic 
games  at  length  occadoned  more  frequent  meet- 
ings of  the  general  body ;  and  here,  where  the 
umpires  were  originally  called  Hellanodicae,  Archi- 
lochus,  the  national  poet  of  that  panegyris  ^*,  seems 
to  have  given  universal  currency  to  the  name, 
which,  upon  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  he  employed 
as  a  general  denomination. 

If  we  once  more  recur  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Hellenic  period*  as  to  a  great  political  change, 
this  appears  to  have  reposed  upon  a  groundwork 
laid  in  the  Pelasgic  times,  whilst  the  Hellenes 
seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the 
ancient  Pelasgic  sanctuary  of  Dodona,  and  not 
opposed  to  the  Pelasgians  as  an  essentially  distinct 
main  tribe.  That  change  mfust  not  be  regarded  as 
having  been  produced  by  the  preponderance  of 
any  foreign  principle  over  the  Pelasgic  ;  but  as  an 
event  which  may  be  traced  to  the  internal  institu- 
tions of  the  Pelasgians  themselves.   In  this  manner 

»»  Hesych.  *EXXa,  1. 1180.       »  Pind.  01.  9. 1,  and  SchoL 
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the  purer  account  of  'the  ancients  becomes  recon- 
ciled Wifth  the  general  analogy/ of  national-history, 
which  was  unable  to  expladn  how  an  aboriginal 
people' .in  Hellas,  dsstihguisfaed  by  a  peculiar 
character,  could  hdve  been  deprived  of  its  nation- 
ality /  by  a  tribe  distributed  amongst  its  population. 
The  '  conunenoement  of  the  conversion  of  the 
ancient  Peiasgic  into  the  heroic  system  cannot 
be  tnuted  chronologically,  and  occasional  vestiges 
ooly  •  call  be  discerned  in  the  accounts  of  poetry 
and  tradition.  For  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
P«lasgi»n3  adhered  to  the  worship  of  nature,  their 
appellation  for  the  objects  of  public  life  were  in 
the  mtn^e  provinces  derived  from  the  names  of 
prinoesy  wherein  the  personified  objects  of  nature, 
river,  mountain,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  etc,, 
may  be  recognised,  such  as  Iiiachus,  Eurotas, 
Lycaon,  Cranaus,  Piasus,  etc.  With  the  termina- 
tion of  these  commence  the  heroic  genealogy,  and 
tike  relationship  <h*  alliance  of  the  princes,  which, 
by  means  of  the  pedigree  afterwards  framed,  were 
carried  up  to  Hellen. 

The  c6Bsideration  of  the  order  of  things  in  the 
heroic  age>  which  appeared  the  more  brilliant,, 
thet  more  remote  from  its  character  the  political 
system  of  reality  became,  had  a  natural  influence 
on>>the  estimation  of  the  ancient  Pelasgic  times. 
Homer^  as  has  been*  already  observed,  makes  ho- 
Rourahrle  mention  of' the  Pelasgians ;  the  people 
itself  >he  only  commemorates  as  being  settled /in 
Asia^.  the  Trosd,  and  'Orete;  bufc  he  -reofDirdsa 
Pdias^nZeuB  OR  the  Hellenic-  continenit.  fiat 
wheooGthee  ^ry  attending  what  was  repre^nted  as 
the  only  legitiniate  form  of  government,  that  of 
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the  heroic  ages,  continued  to  derive  new  force 
from  the  strains  of  the  Homeric  epic,  those  nations 
which  had  once  lived  under  such  a  government 
became  invested  with  a  sort  of  dignity,  as  the 
subjects  of  an  ancient  monarchy ;  whilst  such  as 
possessed  no  share  in  epic  fame,  therefore  the 
Pelasgians  in  particular,  who  had  never  been  go- 
verned by  heroic  princes,  were  considered  as 
essentially  foreign  to  its  spirit,  and  opposed  to  it  ^\ 

This  impression  was  determined  by  the  circum- 
stance already  stated,  namely,  that  the  character 
of  the  separate  Pelasgic  tribe,  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi,  who  were  unconnected  with  the  Hellenic 
state  system,  was  ascribed  to  the  ancient  nation. 
Add  to  this  political  consideration  the  difference  in 
the  religious  character  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
races,  which  undoubtedly  operated  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  simple  adoration  of  nature  that 
marked  the  primitive  ages,  was  superseded  by  the 
youthful  and  sensual  worship  of  a  race  of  gods 
framed  in  the  hkeness  of  humanity,  so  that  the 
sublimity  and  pmrity  of  the  earlier  faith  could  no 
longer  be  recognised.  This  accounts  for  the  pre- 
judiced view  of  the  subject  which  Herodotus  takes. 

But  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  Pelasgian 
period  resembles  the  dawn  which  precedes  the  fiill 
light  of  day.  We  are  unable  to  give  exact  particu- 
lars of  the  relations  that  subsisted  between  the 
tribes  individually  and  collectively,  or  of  their 
public  institutions.  That  seed  which  had  begun 
to  shoot  in  the  Pelasgian,  sprang  up,  blossomed, 
and  ripened  in  the  course  of  the  Hellenic  age. 

*3  This  corresponds  with  Priam's  having  a  daughter  of  the  Lelegian  king 
Altes  for  his  concubine.    Horn.  U.  21 .  85. 88. 
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Thus  admitting  that  these  despised  remnants  of 
the  once  brave  Pelasgic  race  originally  possessed 
its  virtues,  we  see,  that  upon  the  development  of  a 
new  and  more  powerful  principle,  an  anterior  one, 
though  by  no  means  ignoble  in  itself,  not  only  fails 
to  advance,  but  even  degenerates  from  its  charac- 
teristic worth ;  and  if  the  Greeks,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  in  a  diversity  of  circumstances  still  univer- 
sally retained  one  uniform  national  impress,  this 
proves  that  their  nationality  attained  its  ftiU 
strength  and  maturity  upon  the  development  of 
the  Hellenic  element. 

Before  we  accompany  the  hordes,  which,  in 
pursuance  of  the  three  great  migrations,  viz.,  of 
the  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  and  Dorians,  quitted 
their  home  upon  the  continent  into  their  new  set- 
tlements without  the  mother  country,  let  us  once 
more  direct  our  attention  to  the  races,  which  in 
the  historical  age  constituted  the  Greek  nation, 
iand  were  partakers  of  the  common  name;  in  which 
survey,  however,  we  can  propose  nothing  more 
than  to  establish  a  basis,  whereon  the  ensuing  ac- 
count of  their  political  progress  may  repose.  The 
task  of  ascertaining  in  detail  the  original  character 
and  habitations  of  the  single  races,  must  be  left  to 
those  who  are  eminently  versed  in  researches  of 
fiuch  a  nature. 

The  migration  of  the  Thessalians  into  the  plain 
of  the  Peneus,  appears  to  have  been  the  event 
that  marked  the  commencement  of  the  historical 
time,  and  indirectly  to  have  given  the  first  impulse 
to  the  radical  change  that  pervaded  the  whole 
political  system  of  Greece ;  they  were  a  Threspo- 


▼OL.  I. 
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tian  people  **,  half-brethren  of  the  genuine  sons  of 
Greece,  and  were  afterwards  looked  upon  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  general  nation.  In  the  mountains 
around  them  to  the  south,  along  the  Spercheus, 
dwelt  the  (Eteans  or  iEnianes  {Enienes)  ^ ;  the 
Malieis  or  Melieis  from  Thermopylae  along  the 
Maliac  gulf^^;  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  to  the  east 
of  them,  in  the  former  territories  of  Achilles  ^%  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf ;  the 
Magnetes  by  Pelion  and  Ossa,  along  the  coast  ^^ ; 
the  Perrhaebians  in  the  northern  Thessalian  moun- 
tains, down  into  the  plain  below,  with  unsettled 
boundaries'^,  and  finally  near  the  sources  of  the 
Spercheus,  at  the  confine  of  the  Othrys  and 
Pindus^^;  and  westward  of  the  Pindus  the  Do- 
lopes  ^^  who  are  likewise  subsequently  found  on 
Scyros^^  These  tribes  were  all  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  under  whom  they  performed 
military  service  ^^  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
could  still  be  assembled^  by  the  call  of  the  Roman 
Flaminius,  to  grasp  at  the  semblance  of  liberty  ^. 
Their  relation  to  the  leading  people  of  the  plain, 
the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  their 
slaves,  will  be  treated  below.  Lastly,  on  the 
heights  of  the  Pindus,  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Peneus,  dwelt  the  jEthices,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  afterwards  considered  as  belonging  to 

'^  Herod.  7.  176;  comp.  Hygin.  225;  Thessalus,  founder  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Dodona. 

*^  On  the  two  names  being  designations  for  one  race  only,  see  Tittmann, 
Amph.  41. 

1^  Strab.  9.  429 ;  see  their  three  tribes,  ndpaXioi,  *Upijig,  Tpaxivioi, 
Thuc.  3. 92. 

'7  Herod.  7. 196—198  ;  comp.  Tittmann,  Amph.  42. 

"  Strab.  9.  429.  442.  »  Strab.  8.  439—444. 

»  Strab.  8.  434.  437.  «  jhuc.  2.  102. 

^  Thuc.  1.  98.    As  Pelasgians,  they  are  called  pirates  by  Scym«  583. 

«  Herod.  7. 131.  185.  ^  Polyb.  18.  29.  30. 
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Epirus**.  The  Qpuntian  Locrians,  named  after 
the  mother  city  Opus  ^,  dwelt  about  the  Euboean 
sea;  the  Epicnemidiau^  from  the  mountain  Cne- 
mus,  were  not  distinguished  from  the  mother  tribe, 
as  a  separate  community,  till  afterwards^.  The 
Dorians  resided  to  the  west  of  them,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Cephissus,  and  to  the  north-west 
about  Parnassus ;  and  the  Phocians  in  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  southern  parts  of  Parnassus,  as  far  as 
the  Crissaean  sea.  The  former  still  maintained 
themselves,  after  the  migration  of  their  bravest 
kinsmen,  as  a  free  mountain  race,  and  never 
became  wholly  estranged  from  them;  the  Del- 
phians  were  distinct  from  the  Phocians,  both  by 
extraction  and  character  ^.  The  district  of  Phocis 
separated  the  eastern  from  the  Ozolian  Locrians  ^, 
who,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  -^tolians 
and  the  Acarnanians,  mixed  with  the  northern 
Epirote  half-Greeks  ^,  as  the  northern  Thessalian 
races  did  with  the  Macedonians. 

The  Boeotians  pressed  by  the  Thessalians, 
quitted  their  abodes  in  Thessaly  and  Arne,  and 
occupied  Boeotia,  which  was  thereupon  named 
after  them,  where,  according  to  tradition,  or  rather 
because  Homer  names  some  Boeotians  in  the 
Grecian  camp  at  Troy,  a  portion  of  them  were 
supposed  to  have  resided  at  an  earlier  period". 
They  expelled  as  many  of  the  Theban  Cadmeans 
as  did  not  prefer  a  state  of  servitude  in  their  own 


«  Horn.  II.  2.  744 ;  Strab.  8.  326 ;  9.  430.  *•  Str.  9.  416.  425. 

^  Strab.  ub.  sup.  424.  425.  Compare  the  accounts  in  Schol.  Find.  01.  11. 
13  ;  and  in  Steph.  Byz.  '0Z6\ai,  which  must  be  emended  from  Strabo. 

»  See  $  36.  n.  6.  »  Strab.  9.  425. 

30  Concerning  the  tribes  of  the  Locrians,  see  Thucyd.  3.  101 ;  of  the 
^tolians,  3.  94  ;  comp.  $  6.  n.  11. 

*«  Thuc.  1. 12;  Miiller,  Orchom.  391.  sqq. 

f2 
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country ;  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  who  at  that 
time  forced  their  way  into  Attica,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Lemnos  and  Samothrace^^  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  their  tribe.  Other  bodies  joined 
the  iEolic  and  Ionic  migration,  and  their  de- 
scendants maintained  themselves  in  Tenedos  and 
Priene  ^ ;  the  JEg\d?e  in  Laconia,  and  the  Gephy- 
raei  in  Athens,  were  single  Cadmean  tribes  ".  The 
Orchomenian  Minyans  and  the  Cadmeans  in  the 
Boeotian  migration  experienced  a  similar  fate ;  a 
portion  of  them  took  part  in  the  Ionic  migration, 
and  foimded  Teos  ^.  But  the  Minyans,  who  had 
been  resident  in  Lemnos  from  the  earliest  ages  ^, 
were  expelled  by  the  Tjrrrhenian  Pelasgians,  wan- 
dered to  Laconia,  and  thence  obtained  permanent 
footing  in  Thera,  Cyrene,  Melos,  Gortys,  Crete, 
and  Triphyha  ^  ;  after  that  time  the  Caucones  dis- 
appeared from  the  last-mentioned  place ;  but  the 
Minyans  are  afterwards  respectively  named  Le- 
preatians,  Macistians,  etc.,  from  the  cities  they 
founded  * ;  the  Parofeatians  are  mentioned  as  then 
belonging  to  them*,  though  they  had  originally 
formed  part  of  another  race  *®. 

The  lonians,  who,  together  with  the  Achaeans, 
by  means  of  a  fictitious  genealogy,  recording  two 

**  Herod.  6. 157,  sqq. ;  comp.  Muller,  Orch.  Append,  i.  U. 
•   »  Miiller,  Orch.  398.  399.  «  Herod.  5.  67.  62 ;  MiiUer,  ubi  »up.  118* 

»  Paus.  7.  3.  3 ;  Miiller,  399.  »  Miiller,  cap.  14. 

^  Herod.  4.  14&,  sqq. ;  Miiller,  cap.  16—18. 

*  Comp.  §  32.  n.  22.  «  Herod.  4.  148. 

*^  Ibid.  8.  73.  When  Buttmann  (iiber  die  Minys,  comp.  §  11.  n.  2.) 
differs  from  Miiller,  and  advances  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  Minyie  was  an 
epithet  adopted  previously  to  the  above  mentioned  migrations  by  several  races 
established  in  Triphylia,  Thera,  etc.,  from  motives  of  national  pride — connects 
the  word  with  Menu,  Manes,  Minos,  the  Lydian  Manes  and  Mseones,  the 
German  Mannus,  etc..  and  regards  tbese  collectively  as  symbolical  of  man — 
first  man,  he  does  not  invalidate  the  migrations  in  question,  although  he 
may  only  allow  them  to  have  been  the  subsequent  expeditions  of  cognate 
races. 
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mythical  grandsons  of  Hellen,  Ion  and  Achaeus, 
the  sons  of  the  fugitive  Xuthus**,  were  numbered 
amongst  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  had  their  pri- 
mitive seats  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Ionian 
sea  ** ;  they  occupied  the  north  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, called  iEgialea*^  and  spread  over  the 
land  of  Cynuria  **,  the  Argolic  Acte  **,  Attica  and 
Eubcea  ^,  where  the  Abantes  *^  are  no  longer  found 
in  the  historical  times;  in  Attica  the  Ionic  cha- 
racter appears  to  have  prevailed  from  the  time  of 
Theseus  *®.  Those  from  ^gialea  subsequently 
made  way  for  the  Laconian  Achaeans,  proceeded 
to  Attica,  and  there  mixed  with  hordes  composed 
of  other  races,  embarked  on  the  sea,  and  steered 
towards  the  east*^;  such  as  were  scattered  over 
other  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  mingled  with  the 
Dorians. 

The  Dorians  who  were  in  Hellas,  first  of  all 
neighbours  of  the  Lapithae  in  Hestiaeotis,  and  after- 
wards dwelt  near  the  (Eta  in  Dryopis,  which  was 
from  them  named  Doris  *^;  migrated  imder  the 
conduct  of  Heraclid  leaders  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  became  the  prevailing  tribe  in  Laconia,  Mes- 
senia,  Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Epidaurus, 
Trcezen,  Hermione,   and  the  Halieis  ;  as  well  as 

^1  Strab.  8.  383 ;  Apollod.  1.  7.  2 ;  Paus.  7.  1.  2. 

**  Were  the  Phsacians  related  to  them  1  AmoDgst  the  former  there  were 
twelve  rural  divisions,  Horn.  Od.  8. 390.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
loaians  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Homer  ^see  §  12.  n.  19).  On  the  other 
hand  see  Buttmann  (iiber  d.  mythische  Verbmd.,  in  Berl.  Abh.  1818.  1819. 
p.  222,  saq.),  who  considers  the  Ionian  race  to  have  been  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  along  the  coasts,  and  northward  in  the  interior  of  Greece, 
the .  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achsans  as  comprised  under  it ;  and  recognises 
the  Ionian  name  in  lasos,  lo,  lasion,  Jason,  lolchos,  an  opinion  in  which  I 
cannot  concur,  at  the  same  time  that  I  admit  its  plausibility. 

«  Strab.  8. 383. 386.  **  Herod.  8.  73. 

^  On  Epidaurus,  see  Paus.  7.  4.  3;  and  Miill.  Dor.  1.81.  On  Troezen, 
Ibid.  82  ;  comp.  $  43.  n.  19.  ^  Thuc.  7.  67. 

*7  Hom.  II.  2.  536.    Are  these  the  Thracian  Abantes? 

*«  See  below  $43.  *»  See  §  14.  «»  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  27.  41. 
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in  Megaris  without  the  Peloponnesus  ^K  The  pre- 
vious occupants  of  these  districts  either  submitted 
to,  or  became  blended  with  them ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Laconian  Achaeans,  a  numerous 
body  of  whom  proceeded  towards  j^gialea,  drove 
out  the  lonians,  and  occupied  the  lands  along  the 
coast,  which  were  from  that  time  denominated 
Achaia*^.  The  Dorians  were  accompanied  by 
some  iStolians  imder  Oxylus,  who  subjugated  the 
Epeans  in  Elis,  and  became  the  dominant  tribe 
there  under  the  name  of  Eleans  ;  in  process  of 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia  like- 
wise became  subject  to  them,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  the  tribes ;  the  former  are,  however,  after- 
wards called  Periceci  ^. 

Finally,  the  Arcadians  maintained  themselves  as 
the  pure  and  unalloyed  sons  of  their  native  country, 
with  which  they  continued  in  uninterrupted  har- 
mony. The  Cynaetheis,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Cyllene,  were  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  districts  by  their  rude  and  uncivilised 
character  **. 

III.     GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION    OF    THE 

HABITATIONS  OF  THE  GREEKS  WITHOUT 

THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

§  14.  If  omitting  the  consideration  of  the  mani- 
fold causes  which  conduced  to  loosen  the  ties  of 
the  heroic  political  system,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  operation  of  a  restless  and  unceasing 
pressure  from  without,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 

"  See  below,  $31.32. 

«2  Strab.  8.  3iB5.  386 ;  Paus.  7. 1.  3. 

^  Strab.  8.  357  ;  Paus.  5.  4.  2 ;  comp.  below,  $  32.  n.  21.  22. 

^  Polyb.  4. 20. 
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principal  impulse  to  the  migrations  of  the  Greeks 
from  their  original  seats,  was  given  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Thessalians  in  the  plain  of  the  Peneus^ ; 
the  Boeotians  were  the  first  they  supplanted ;  but 
the  migration  of  the  Dorians  was  nearly  contem- 
poraneous. The  natives  were  almost  imiversally 
driven  from  their  original  habitations;  numerous 
multitudes  soon  yielded  to  the  inroads  of  con- 
querors, and  the  encroachments  of  want,  and  sought 
new  homes  beneath  other  skies,  and  on  foreign 
ground :  by  which  means  such  a  multitude  of  Gre- 
cian settlements  ensued,  that  the  migration  of  na- 
tions itself,  notwithstanding  its  numbers  were  incal- 
culably greater,  does  not  present  a  richer  or  a 
more  diversified  picture.  The  remark  of  Cicero, 
that  a  Grecian  border  as  it  were  was  attached  to 
the  territory  of  the  Barbarians  *,  may  be  regarded 
as  applying  to  all  those  countries  which  extended 
from  the  coasts  of  Spain  to  the  innermost  creek  of 
the  Pontus. 

Through  the  Ionic  migration,  the  rocky  island 
of  Delos^  and  the  surrounding  Cyclades  became 
Grecian ;  till  that  event  they  had  for  the  most  part 
been  inhabited  by  Carians  and  Phoenicians*,  but 
were  now  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  Ionic  migration.  The  largest  amongst 
them  called  Naxos,  teemed  with  abundance  ^  An- 

'  I  decline  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  traditional  accounts  of  colo- 
nies before  the  Doric  migration,  which  the  primitive  and  unshaken  faith  of 
Raoul-Rochette  has  dilated  into  the  contents  of  nearly  two  whole  volumes : 
the  Greeks  were  not  satisfied  with  the  almost  miraculous  diffusion  of  their 
race ;  their  fictions  exaggerated  both  time  and  space. 

*  De  Eepub.  p.  132. 

'  Kpavari,  Pmd.  Isthm.  1.  3  ;  Orpheus  Arg.  1354.  According  to  Liv.  36. 
43.  also  Ventosissima. 

*  Herod.  1. 171  ;  Thucyd.  1.  5.  8. 

^  Plin.  His.  Nat.  4.  12.  with  Strab.  10.  489  -,  Athen.  2.  52.  B  ;  Agathemer, 
1.  5.    Comp.  Cboiseul-Gouffier,  1.  41.  42 ;  Clarke,  2.  2.  390. 
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dros  ^  Tenos  ^  Ceos  ®,  Syros  ^  and  Cythnus  ^^  oifered 
arable  and  pasture  land  of  the  most  productive  de- 
scription, to  which  Siphnus  added  rich  veins  of  sil- 
ver ^S  Paros,  marble  quarries  ^* ;  and  honey  as  sweet 
as  that  of  Attica  came  from  all  the  Cyclades  " ;  at 
the  same  time  there  were  splendid  harbours  at  Pa- 
ros",  los^*,  and  Myconos^^  between  which  and 
Tenos,  the  seamen  finds  a  secxn-e  channel  ^'^,  whilst 
the  sky  smiles  with  the  same  cloudless  serenity  on 
Siphnus  ^®,  as  on  Attica. 

In  the  north  the  island  of  Thasos  which  abounded 
in  gold*^,  and  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  furnished  with  inhabitants  from  Paros, 
and  Thasos,  Andros,  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Corinth,  and 
some  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  erected  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Thrace,  and  particularly  upon 
the  three  inviting  forelands,  nearly  forty  cities^, 
amongst  which  Potidaea  was  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  commodious  points  *\ 

The  course  of  the  Minyan,  old  Achaean,  and  Do- 
rian emigrants  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  directed  to  the  southern  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  Amongst  the  Cyclades,  Melos,  which 
possessed  a  harbour^*,   and  like  the  others  was 


<  Tournefort,  voy.  1.  348.        7  pUnt.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  12;  Kinsbergen,  116. 

8  Diodor.  4.  81,  sqq. ;  Virgil.  Georg.  1.  14 ;  Clarke,  2.  2.  446. 

^  Eii^oroc,  thfifiXoQ,  oivorr\ti9ric,  voKvirvpoQ,  Horn.  Od.  15.  405. 

»«  ILvQvioq  TvpSi,  Steph.  Byz.  Kv^oc. 

"  Herod.  3.  5.  7  ;  Strab.  10.  494 ;  Paus.  10.  11.  2  ;  Suidas  Si^vcoi. 

"  Strab.  10.  487  ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  36.  5.  i'  strab.  10.  489. 

^*  Scylaz,  49.  has  two.  The  harbour  of  Naussa  is  renowned  at  present, 
Kinsb.  123. 

"  Kinsb.  134.  »«  Ibid.  118.  "  ibid. 

»8  Toumefort,  1.  172  ;  Choiscul-Gouffier,  1. 15. 

^^  Herod.  6.  46.  Hence  Xpvtrii,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  517.  On  its 
harbours  see  $  1.  n.  6. 

^  Raoul-Rochette  hist,  de  T^tablisse.  etc.  3. 198^213. 

«  Liv.44.  10.  11. 

^  A  prey  to  volcanic  fires,  it  is  now  the  seat  of  mephitic  vapours,  Choiseul- 
GoufT.  1.  8.  11,  sqq.    Comp.  Miiller,  Orch.  324. 
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once  blessed  with  abundance  ^^  was  the  only  one 
occupied  by  Dorian  settlers.  Thera,  from  its 
beauty  called  Calliste**,  lay  towards  Africa,  and 
frimished  Cjrrene,  famed  for  its  three  crops**,  its 
hides,  horses  ^  and  silphium  ^  with  Greek  mhabi- 
tants,  for  the  most  part  like  those  of  the  mother 
state,  of  the  race  of  the  Minyans^;  its  colony 
Barce,  Ukewise  had  the  advantage  of  a  harbour  ^. 
On  Crete  Dorians  from  Laconia  and  Argolis  like- 
wise foimd  habitations;  Lyctus  was  rebuilt,  and 
other  cities  supplied  with  a  new  population  ^ ;  but 
Crete,  although  connected  by  a  double  tie  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  was  looked  upon  as 
lying  without  the  range  of  the  political  intercourse 
of  Greece,  properly  so  called,  to  which  it  was  hardly 
less  alien,  than  the  Epirote  tribes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  maturity  of  the  Grecian  character  was 
exhibited  in  Rhodes,  where  the  lofty  Atabyris" 
rises,  the  sun  shines  with  unclouded  splendour « 
the  purest  and  most  genial  air  is  inhaled",  and 
the  rarest  fruits  abound**;  its  harbours  are  of 
unusual  excellence*^,  and  the  strait^  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  Carian  coast  ^  about  twenty-three 
miles  in  breadth,  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  traffic^.  Crapathus  situated  between  Rhodes 
and  Crete,  and  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of 
Caria,  Syme,  Nisyros,  and  Cos,  were  peopled  by 

»  Kinsb.  41.  «*  Herod.  4.  147.  «•  Herod.  4.  199. 

*  Hermipp.  ap  Ath.  1.  27.  £. 

^  Tb  BdrTov  ffiX^ov,  Aristoph.  Plat  926.    Comp.  Equit.  891 ;  Av.  534. 
1578. 1581.    See  at  large  Thrige,  Hist.  Cyren.  227,  sqq. 
»  See  Muller,  Orchom.  cap.  16.  17.  »  Scylax,  109. 

^  Raottl-Rocbette,  3.  62,  sqq.  >>  Strab.  14.  655. 

»  Find.  01.  7.  25  ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat  2.  62.  »  Sueton.  Tiber.  11. 

^  Meursius,  Rhod.  1  ;  cap.  3.  2  ;  cap.  1,  sqq. 
»  Diodor.  20.  85,  sqq.  ^  Liv.  45. 10. 

I?  Called  Peraea,  Liv.  32.  33  ;  33. 18. 
**  Demosth.  adv.  Dionysiod.  1285.  R. 
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Greek  colonists^,  the  last  of  these  alone^  how- 
ever, attamed  much  importance.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Caria  were  erected  Halicamassus,  where 
its  harbours  and  citadel  secured  it  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  ^,  and  Cnidus  which  occupied  a  bold  and 
secure  position  on  Cape  Triopium,  and  had  two 
ports**.  The  Milesian  Cape  Posidium  was  the 
northern  limit  to  the  Doric  settlements  **.  Beyond 
the  straits  of  Rhodes  the  seas  were  considered 
Gredan  as  far  as  the  CheUdonian  isles,  or  the  city 
of  Phaselis,  on  the  east  coast  of  Lycia  *' :  although 
the  Grecian  colonies,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
Rhodian,  were  few  in  number,  and  none  of  them 
attained  consideration.  But  in  Cyprus,  in  that  sea 
the  extreme  nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  conducted  thither  by  Teucer**, 
the  nobler  blossoms  of  human  culture  were  never 
unfolded ;  the  oriental  character  predominated :  the 
Phoenicians  had  a  preponderating  influence,  Amasis 
of  Egypt  sent  some  Ethiopians  to  its  shores  ^,  and 
the  exuberance  of  nature*^  served  to  stifle  every 
higher  feehng  in  sensual  enjoyment.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  lonians  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Cape  Posidium  as  far  as  Phocaea*'^  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  on  which  had  formerly  dwelt 
Carians,  Leleges,  and  Cretans^.  No  region  was 
ever  occupied  by  the  Greeks  which  possessed  the 

®  Raoul-Rocb.  3.  70,  sqq.  Concerning  the  supposed  earlier  Grecian  settle- 
ments on  those  blands  and  on  Rhodes,  according  to  Horn.  II.  2.  653,  sqq. 
see  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  105,  sqq.    Comp.  his  Prolegom.  403. 

*o  Scyl.  91 ;  Vitruv,  2.  8  ;  Choiseul-Gouflf.  1.  96  ;  Clarke,  2.  1.  204.  n. 

*»  Clarke,  2. 1.  214—216.  «  Strab.  14.  632.  651. 

^  Thus  in  the  pretended  treaty  of  Cimon,  Plut.  Cim.  13;  Isocrat.  Faneg. 
33 ;  Lycurg.  c.  L.  181.  R ;  Diod.  12.  4,  etc. 

**  Find.  Nem.  4.  76,  sqq. ;  Sophocl.  Aj.  1036.  «  Herod.  7. 90. 

^  Meurs.  Cypr.  cap.  4.  «  strab.  13.  632. 

*^  Herod.  1.  146 ;  Strab.  ubi  sup.  and  14.  640 ;  Diod.  5.  84 ;  Paus.  7.  3. 1. 
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advantage  of  climate  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  this^^  and  no  less  favourable  were  its  seas 
and  coasts.  Within  the  boundaries  of  Caria  was 
situated  Miletus,  with  its  five  ports,  the  best  of 
which  was  formed  and  guarded  by  the  island  of 
Lade  ^ ;  besides  these  there  was  the  harbour  of  Pa- 
normus  near  the  temple  of  the  Didymaean  Apollo  ^S 
and  another  by  the  island  of  Patmos  opposite**. 
The  sands  deposited  by  the  Maeander*^  have  thrown 
forward  the  coast  round  Miletus.  Lade  is  united 
to  the  mainland;  the  site  of  Myus,  once  a  maritime 
city,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  ^;  and 
neither  of  the  two  harbours  of  Priene  any  longer 
exists  ^.  Opposite  the  headland  of  Mycale  ^,  once 
covered  with  forests,  and  abundantly  furnished 
with  game,  lies  Samos,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
a  narrow  strait  ^"^ ;  its  western  coast,  like  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Icarus,  is  protected  by  formidable 
rocks,  and  a  dangerous  surf  ^ ;  it  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent natural  harbour  to  the  north-west,  and  its 
roadstead  to  the  south-west  was  once  securely 
guarded  by  a  dam  of  stone  ^.  It  was  so  called 
from  its  mountain  ^,  the  highest  point  in  the  JEgeaxi 
sea,  which  is  seldom  overcast  with  clouds,  and  may 
be  seen  from  Hymettus  ^\     Natural  productions  of 

^  Herod.  1. 142:  'it^wQ  —  rov  /Akv  ohpavov  koI  t&v  itpkiitv  Ivrif  caX- 
XiOTif  Irvyxavov  Idpvtrdfievoi  ndXia^  Travrufv  &v9putv<av,  tSv  ^fuis  idfitv, 
Comp.  Paus.  7.  5.  2. 

»  Strab.  14.  635;  Thucyd.  8. 17;  Choiseul-Gouff.  planche  to  1. 173. 

•I  Herod.  1. 157 ;  Paus.  5.  7.  3.  *^  Clarke,  2.  2.  370.    Now  la  Seah. 

^  Strab.  12.  580;  Cboiseul-Gouff.  planche  to  1.  112;  v.  Hoff.  gesch.  d. 
Erdoberfl.  1. 257,  sqq. 

^  Chandler,  As.  Min.  167.  »  Scyl.  90 ;  Strab.  12. 579. 

^  BioBtipov,  ivStvdpov,  Strab.  14.  636. 

^  Clarke,  2. 2. 364.  asserts  that  a  person  calling  from  the  other  side  may  be 
distinctly  understood. 

^  Ibid.  2. 1. 192. 

^  Scyl.  90.    Comp.  Liv.  37. 10. 11 ;  Pococke,  3. 38  ;  Kinsb.  112. 

^  Strab.  10.  457.    Sa^ioc  means  height. 

^^  Clarke,  2. 2. 365, 
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the  choicest  kind^  amongst  the  chief  of  which 
were  wine  and  oil,  yielded  abundant,  and  in 
parts  double  crops  ^.  In  the  beautifully  winding 
golf  between  Samos  and  Chios,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Cayster,  lay  Ephesus  on  that 
river  itself,  deprived,  it  is  true,  of  its  once  con- 
viBilient  harbour  ^^  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
sands  ^;  but  very  favourably  situated  for  an  inter- 
course with  the  interior  of  western  Asia,  and  on 
that  account  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial stations  in  the  world:  besides  Colophon 
with  the  harbour  of  Notium  ^,  Lebedos,  and  Teos, 
situated  on  a  strip  of  land,  which,  near  Cnidus, 
formed  two  harbours^. 

To  the  north  there  projects  a  considerable  pe- 
ninsula, on  which  the  mountain  called  Mimas  is 
situate;  Between  this  peninsula  and  Chios  there 
is  a  navigable  channel,  once  named  Embata^,  for 
that  reason  Corycus,  in  the  district  of  Teos  *,  on 
the  south  coast,  was  a  notorious  ha\mt  of  the 
pirates^.  In  the  channel  itself,  are  the  ports  of 
Er3i:hrae'®  and  Phoenicus^^;  and  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  Clazomenae,  to  which  be- 
longed the  ancient  city  of  Chyton  or  Chytron  '^^ 


^  Athen.  14. 653.  F.    Comp.  Panofka  res  Sam.  p  6. 

«  Scyl.90. 

«*  Clioiseul-Gouff.  pi.  to  2. 120.    Comp.  Mannert,  6.  3.  106. 

^  17  avt)  VroXic  was  distinguished  from  the  harbour  town,  Thuc.  3.  34 ; 
Diod.  13.  71.     Comp.  Liv.  37.  26.  ••  Strab.  14.  642 ;  Liv.  37.  27.  28. 

^  Td  tfiPara,  Schol.  Thuc.  3. 29 ;  Polyaen.  3.  9.  29.  The  place 'E/ij3arov 
Thuc.  3.  29.  Clarke  describes  the  prospect  as  exceedingly  beautiful,  2. 1.  188. 

«  Liv.  37. 12. 

^  Strab.  14.  644;  Liv.  36.  43;  Phot  KiapvKaXoc;  Suid.  tov  S'  apa, 
Zenob.  4.  75 ;  Vatican  App.  4.  7,  etc. 

7°  Scyl.  89;  Strab.  ubi  sup. 

7^  Thuc.  8.  34 ;  Liv.  36.  45 ;  37. 16 ;  Poppo.  Thucyd.  2.  452.  Is  it  now 
Tschesra^  ? 

^'  To  this  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  city,  upon  being  expelled  by  the 
Persians.    Concerning  their  attempt  to  return  to  the  mainland,  see  Thuc.  8. 
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erected  on  the  adjacent  island.  Chios,  till  very 
recently  the  garden  of  modem  Greece,  communi- 
cated with  the  sea  by  means  of  an  admirable  har- 
bour ^^  and  is  abundantly  fiunished  by  nature  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  especially  with  exquisite 
wine  '^K 

The  gulf  between  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Asia 
Minor,  into  which  the  Pactolus  and  the  Hermus 
discharge  their  waters,  formerly  named  the  Her- 
maic  guK,  resembles  an  extensive  roadstead;  whilst 
in  its  innermost  bay  is  the  beautiful  harbour  of 
Smyrna  ^^  the  excellence  of  which  was  not  fiilly 
appreciated  till  modem  days.  Of  the  once  cele^ 
brated  harbours  of  Phocaea'^^  one  still  continues 
in  use  ^^ 

-^olis,  with  Lesbos,  colonised  by  Peloponnesian 
Achaeans^®,  mixed  with  Mdtian  hordes  from  Boeotia 
and  Thessaly,  which  settled  amongst  Pelasgians, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  same  origin'^^  was  still  more 
fertile  than  Ionia,  although  its  climate  was  less 
beautiful.  The  gulf  to  the  south  of  Lesbos  re- 
ceived its  appellation  from  the  town  of  Cyme 
situated  on  it,  which  was  so  slow  in  availing  itself 
of  its  excellent  port  ^,  that  it  became  a  byword  to 
the  more  active  and  enterprising  of  the  Greeks  ®^ 
The  iEolian  cities  in  general,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 


14. 23.  Thii  was  not  accomplished  till  the  time  of  Alexander ;  comp.  Foppo. 
ubi  snp.  440 ;  and  on  the  haroour,  Scyl.  89. 

^  Scyl,  89  ;  Strab.  14.  646 ;  Liv.  36.  43;  Clarke,  2.  1.  188  j  Kinsbergen, 
110,  has  only  a  good  roadstead. 

w  Strab.  14.  646.  ^  Klnsb.  109,  sqq. 

w  Scyl.  89;  Liv.  37.  31.22. 

^  Le  Bniyn.  voy.  trad.  Fran9.  p.  166.  '•  Herod.  1, 149. 

'^  Strab.  13.  622;  comp.  Raonl-Roch.  3.  34,  saq. 

"^  It  was  the  winter  station  of  the  remnants  of  the  Persian  fleet  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.    Herod.  8. 130. 

*^'  Strab.  13.  622.  The  harbour  of  J^lsea  was  not  appreciated  till  still  later, 
Liv.  37.  18. 
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Minor^  were  eclipsed  by  the  power  and  splendour  of 
Lesbos.  This  was  marked  out  by  the  productive 
quality  of  its  soil,  the  most  luxuriant  vineyards  ®^ 
and  its  genial  air,  for  the  peculiar  seat  of  plea- 
sure ^ ;  and  adapted  by  its  harbours  ®*  of  Mitylene 
and  Methymna  to  command  the  much  frequented 
channel,  by  which  it  is  divided  from  the  mainland, 
as  well  as  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Amongst  the  northern  settlements  of  the  iEolians 
without  the  Hellespont,  Tenedos,  the  key  to  that 
strait,  is  rendered  of  the  first  importance  by  the 
possession  of  a  safe  harbour®*,  where  those  ships 
anchor,  which  are  prevented  by  the  violent  north- 
erly Wmds  'from  entering  the  Hellespont  ^. 

Polybius  was  unwilling  to  write  any  thing  on  the 
subject  of  the  Hellesjporit,  because  he  considered 
that  there  could  be  no  one  unacquainted  with  its 
peculiar  character  ®^  and  we  may  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  few  words.  The  Chersonese,  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  days,  a  bridge  ^  for 
the  migration  of  nations,  and  originally  inhabited 
by  Thracian  tribes,   the  Dolonci  and  Apsinthii^, 

"  Strab.  13.  617,  sqq. ;  Athen.  1.  28,  sqq. ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  14. 7. 

**  Hence  once  called  the  "  blessed,"  the  "  love-inspiring.*'  Macaria, 
Himerte,  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  39. 

^  Scyl.  85,  sqq.  Mitylene  was  first  built  upon  a  small  island,  afterwards 
upon  Lesbos  itself.  The  Euripus  between  the  two  formed  two  havens ;  that 
to  the  south  would  contain  fifty  triremes,  and  the  other  was  spacious  and 
deep.  See  Strab.  16.  617;  Died.  13.  79;  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  6.  22.  The 
small  island  is  now  united  to  Lesbos.  Pococke,  3. 23.  Kinsbergen  (90),  who 
considers  the  harbours  of  Mitylene  small,  probably  alludes  to  the  eastern  coast; 
but  the  entrance  to  the  principal  harbour  was  apparently  to  the  south,  conse- 
quently this  must  have  been  identical  with  the  present  Porto  d^Olive,  or  Port 
Hiero.  Kinsb.  90;  Choiseul-GoufF.  2.  83.  The  harbour  at  Pyrrha,  Scyl.  87. 
Choiseul-Gouff.  ubi.  sup.,  is  now  nothing  but  a  shallow  cieek,  which  Kins- 
bergen passes  over  as  a  mere  cipher  in  a  nautical  point  of  view ;  but  port 
Sigro,  farther  westward,  is  important.    Kinsb.  ubi  sup. 

^  Etym.  M.  Stypov  Xifii^v  TtvkSov ;  Kinsb.  84. 

«8  Comp.  Append,  i.  ^  Polyb.  16.  29. 

^  I'he  j>lace  near  Sestos,  where  Xerxes'  bridge  of  boats  had  been  fastened, 
was  significantly  denominated  'AirojSaOpa.    Strab.  13.  591. 

»  Herod.  6.  34—36. 
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near  Sestos^  advances  to  within  seven  stadia  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  ^.  The  passage  across  the  rapid  ^* 
Hellespont,  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  could  be 
effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  stream  flows  from 
Sestos  situated  somewhat  higher,  towards  the  beau* 
tifiil  harbour  of  Abydos^;  but  the  passage  from 
Abydos  to  Sestos  was  very  troublesome^^  Farther 
northward,  where  the  current  was  less  rapid,  there 
was  another  convenient  passage  from  Callipolis  to 
Lampsacus^,  which  was  the  more  traversed,  as 
both  from  Lampsacus  and  Ephesus  a  great  road 
led  into  the  interior  of  Asia  ^.  The  brightest  gem 
of  the  Propontis  was  Cyzicus,  situate  upon  an 
island,  which  was  imited  to  the  mainland  by 
bridges^,  and  was  for  that  reason  called  the 
Chersonese^;  it  had  two  harbours,  which  might 
both  be  closed  when  necessary  ^.  Astacus,  Perin* 
thus,  and  Selymbria  were  provided  with  ports  «>. 
The  unusually  favourable  situation  of  Byzantium  ^^, 
as  well  as  the  inferior  though  still  commodious 
one  of  Chalcedon,  is  attested  by  the  passage  of 
Polybius  alluded  to  above ;  and  the  choice  of 
these  places  for  their  settlements  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  discernment  of  the  Megarians. 
Miletus  was  the  first  amongst  the  states  to  recog- 
nise a  field  for  her  traffic  beyond  the  Bosphorus, 
and  with  imparalleled  activity  planted  her  colonies 
around  the  Pontus,  on  appropriate  forelands,  pe- 
ninsulas, and  in  secured  and  sheltered  creeks  and 


^  Herod.  7.  33 ;  Strab.  2.  148 ;  eight  stadia,  Xenoph.  Hcl.  4.  8.  5. 

•>  'Aydfi^ooc  Horn.  II.  2.  845.  ^»  Poivb.  16. 29. 

»«  Strab.  13.  691.  •*  Strab.  13.  689. 

M  Mannert,  6.  3.  617.  ^  Strab.  12.  676. 

^  'H  XtppSvfiffoc  rriQ  *Kiriac,  Conon.  14. 

"  Strab.  ubi  sup.  comp*  Et^ol.  Mag.  Xvr^. 

^  Scylaz,  68.  &.  ^^  See  my  article  in  Ersch.  u.  Grub.  Enclyc. 
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channels  *®S  amidst  Bithynians^  Mariandynians, 
Paphlagonians,  Bastarnae,  Scythians,  Sarmatians, 
in  Colchis,  and  even  in  the  land  of  the  Henioch'i, 
and  the  wild  Achaeans  ^.  Hence  that  sea,  which 
had  previously  been  stigmatised  as  the  inhospit- 
able **^%  became  so  well  known  to  the  Greeks*^, 
that  it  was  thenceforward  termed  the  hospitable  by 
pre-eminence ;  no  fish  of  prey  infested  its  waters, 
which  bore  to  Greece  numerous  fleets  laden  with 
every  description  of  produce  ^^.  Heraclea,  founded 
by  Megarians,  Tanagraeans,  and  Milesians  ^^,  and 
the  Milesian  Sinope,  both  rose  to  power  and  opu- 
lence from  their  admirable  position,  effectually  pro- 
tected against,  or  overawing,  the  contiguous  barba- 
rians, and  unendangered  by  Grecian  supremacy. 
The  latter  possessed  those  peculiar  local  advantages 
which  were  universally  remarked  as  so  congenial  to 
the  Grecian  taste.  It  was  situated  upon  a  tongue  of 
land,  firmly  fortified  on  the  land  side  ^^,  holding  out 
the  greatest  conveniences  for  navigation,  and  afford- 
ing secure  sheMer  in  its  excellent  haven ;  in  addition 
to  this,  it  exercised  the  easy  and  lucrative  fishery 
of  the  pelamys,  innumerable  shoals  of  which  come 
from  the  waters  of  the  Maeotian  gulf,  and  are 
driven  towards  the  shores  of  Sinope  ^^.  The 
port  of  Amisus  ranked  next  to  that  of  Sinope, 

1^1  See  Rambach  de  Mileto ;  Raoul-Rochette,  3.  386—400  -,  Mannert,  4. 
314,  saq. 

><^>  Ammian.  Marc.  22.  8.  25,  ultra  omnem  ferociam  ssvierunt.  See 
Vales,  ibid. 

*®'  "A^voc,  Strab.  7, 298 ;  ^schyl.  Prom.  733 ;  kxBp6Uvos  vaOrtitri  fitirpvid 
vi&v* 

*^  Ev^civoc  Kar  tir^rifiuTfibv.  Schol.  Soph.  (£d.  7. 180  ;  Am.  Marc.  22. 
8.  33 ;  Ovid,  trist.  4.  4.  55. 

*^  Amongst  these  there  was  especially  corn  —  <rcro?rofi?rcia,  Strab.  7. 
309 ;  saltfish,  vavra  Tapixri$  Hermipp.  ap.  Ath.  1«  27.  £. 

««  Raoul-Roch.  3.  300,  sqq.  »«^  Polyb.  4,  56. 

>«•  Strab.  12,  545. 
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on  the  south  coast  of  the  Pontus^^.  Trapezus, 
founded  hy  Sinope,  and  during  several  centuries 
dependent  "^  did  not  become  a  place  of  extensive 
trade  till  the  time  of  the  Romans,  whilst  Dioscuriius 
was  the  great  emporium  of  the  Caucasian  nations. 
The  ancients  related  that  seventy,  and  according 
to  some  even  three  hundred,  different  languages 
were  heard  upon  its  marts  ^".  On  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  where  the  corn  yielded  a  thousand- 
fold "S  lay  Theodosia,  with  a  harbour  for  a  hun- 
dred ships  *^';  but  the  passage  into  the  Miotic 
gulf,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  was  obstructed  by 
Panticapaeon  and  Phanagoria"*;  even  in  the  in- 
nermoi^t  creek  of  the  Maeotic  gulf,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais,  the  Bosphoran  Milesians  founded 
the  city  of  Tanais,  which,  like  Dioscurias,  be- 
came an  important  trading  place,  from  the  con- 
flux of  the  surrounding  nations  ^^*.  If  compared 
with  this  multitude  of  considerable  Milesian  set- 
tlements towards  the  east  along  the  shores  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Borystheires  to 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  other  Milesian  ^°^ 
plantations,  Olbia,  Istropolis,  Tontii,  Odessus^Apel- 
lonia,  and  Mesambria,  founded  by  the  Byzantines 
and  Chalcedouians  *^'^,  appear  to  have  been,  with 
the  exception  of  Olbia"®,  of  little  importance,  it 
is  still  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  there  was  not 
a  single  nation  dwelling  around  the  Pontus,  to 
which  the  Greeks  had  not  found  access;  and  in 


'^  Amm.  Marc,  ubi  sup. 

"«  Xenoph.  Anab.  4.  8. 22  ;  5. 5.  10.  "»  Strab.  11.  497,  498, 

«"  Strab.  7.  311.  »»»  Ibid.  7.  309, 

"*  Ibid.  7.  310.  311.  "*  Ibid.  U.  493. 

"•  Raoul-Roch.  3.  312—318,  and  386—388. 

«"  Herod.  4.  33. 

"■  Ibid.  4.  17. 18.  74;  Strab.  7.  306. 
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the  midst  of  which  they  had  not,  either  by  strata* 
gem  or  force,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing. 

In  the  west,  Corinth  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
colonies,  to  render  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
where  the  Greek  population  terminated,  dependent 
upon  herself.  Leucas,  Anactorium,  Argos,  Am- 
philochium,  Ambrada,  partly  founded,  or  new- 
peopled,  with  the  co-operation  of  Corc3nra  "^  kept 
the  navigation  of  the  Grecian  seas  open  to  the 
trade  of  Corinth ;  but  Corcyra  itself,  which  com- 
mandingly  extends  along  the  coasts  of  Epirus, 
soon  asserted,  with  fearless  independence,  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Ionian  sea,  which  was  e^^ially 
favoured  by  its  three  harbours  ^^,  and  checked  the 
depredations  of  the  Illyrian  pirates,  who  did  not 
infest  the  Grecian  seas  till  internal  corruption  had 
impaired  the  strength  of  Greece.  Still  farther 
northward  were  built  ApoUonia,  Epidamnus  ^^^, 
(Dyrrachium),  and  Epidaurus;  the  importance  of 
the  second  increased  with  the  gradual  extension  of 
intercourse  and  trade. 

Chance  and  enterprise  soon  led  Grecian  maci- 
ners  through  the  Sicilian  sea.  Italy  itself,  although 
connected  with  Greece  by  means  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  colonies  of  the  Euboean  Chalcidians, 
Cuma  ^^^  was  not  the  immediate  object  of  frequetit 
voyages ;  Sicily  offered  greater  attraction,  from  its 
superior  harbours  and  insular  character,  together 
with  which,  Sardinia  was,  during  centuries,  the 
object    of  repeated    and    fruitless    expeditions 


">  Raoul-Roch.  3.  183.  290,  sqq. ;  comp.  Muller,  Dor.  1. 117,  sqq. 

»  ScyJ.  5  ;  comp.  Thucyd.  3.  72 ;  Poppo.  2.  132. 

^*  On  the  subject  of  its  harbour,  see  Appian.  de  civ.  Rom.  bel.  2.  39. 

«  Rdoul-Roch.  3.  109,  sqq. 

^  Herod.  1. 170,  and  the  legends  of  lolaus,  Diodor.  4. 29,  sqq. 
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Corinthians  found  the  once  superior  harbours  ^^  of 
Syracuse,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
Chalcidians,  Rhodians,  Megarians,  Syracusans,  etc., 
vied  with  each  other  in  settling  along  the  three 
coasts  of  the  fertile  island  ^^,  whose  original  inha- 
bitants, the  Sicani  and  Siculi,  now  retired  farther 
into  the  interior  of  the   country.     Syracuse  was 
distinguished  above  all  other  places  by  its  favour- 
able situation ;  it  is  recorded,  amongst  its  peculiar 
^characteristics,  that  not  a  day  elapsed  on  which 
the  sun  did  not  shine  there  ^^^.     Less  favoured  by 
their  natural  conveniences  for  navigation,  than  by 
the  excellence  of  their  soil,  arose,  on  the  south 
coast,  the  Rhodian^^  Gela,  and  still  higher,  its 
daughter-town,  Agrigentum  ^^ ;  but  M essana  offer- 
ed great  attraction  as  a  maritime  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  harbour,  and  its  contiguity  to  the 
straits,  which  bounded  it  in  the  direction  of  Italy, 
and  was  successively  occupied  by  Cumaeans,  Chal- 
cidians, Samians,  and  Messenians.    But  in  no  part 
of  the  island  was  the  tillage  land  poor  or  unpro- 
ductive, and  on  this  account,  and  in  some  measure 
from  the  favourable  shape  of  the  sea  coast,  beside 
those  capitals,  Naxos,  Leontini,  Catana,  Himera, 
founded  by    Chalcidians    and    Naxians,  securely 
'flourished  the  Megarian  Hybla,  or  Megara  and  its 
colony  Selinus;  even  upon   the  Lipari   isles  the 
Greeks  found  a  settlement,  abounding  in  the  most 
luxuriant   natural   productions  ^^^.     But    nowhere 


**^  Seneca  consol.  ad  Marc.  17 ;  Portum  qiuetissimum  omnium — sic  tutum, 
ut  ne  maximarum  quidem  tempestatum  furori  locus  sit.  Couip.  Poppo.  Thuc^d. 
.2.  510,  sqq. ;  Goller  de  situ  urb.  Syracus.,  Kephalides  Reise,  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 

>»  See  at  large  Raoul-Roch.  3.  175. 183 ;  213.  226 ;  247.  277 ;  319. 325  ; 
354.  363  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  110,  sqq. ;  115,  sqq. 

»«  Cicero  c.  Verr.  2.  5.  U .  **'  Raoul-Roch.  3. 247,  sqq. 

>«  Diod.  13.  81.  »*  Diod.  5.  9  ;  Pans.  10.  1.  3. 
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were  human  passions  more  active  in  marring  the 
benefits  of  nature,  than  amongst  the  Grecian 
towns  of  this  favoured  island. 

The  Greeks  never  found  the  harbour  of  Brundu- 
•sium/^,  invitingly  situated  upon  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Italy  which  lies  opposite  their  own  coun- 
try, and  is  only  forty-six  miles  from  Acroceraunia  ^^^ ; 
its  fame  dates  from  the  Roman  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bay  between  the  two  southern 
points  of  Italy  and  the  west  coast,  beheld  a  number 
of  Grecian,  especially  Achaean,  settlements  flourish  ^^ 
in  the  midst  of  Japygians,  Messapians,  QCnotrians, 
Ausonians,  and  Tyrrhenians.  Tarentum,  fdunded 
by  Laconians,  was  the  only  town  situate  on  the 
gulf  named  after  it,  which  possessed  a  harbour  "* ; 
it  was  built  upon  a  small  foreland  ^^,  furnished  to 
abundance  with  the  productions  of  land  and  sea  ^^^ 
and  its  climate  was  soft  and  voluptuous  ^^.  The 
harvests  of  the  adjacent  Achsean  Metapontum  were 
so  abundant,  that  golden  ears  of  com  were  sent  in 
gratitude  to  Delphi  ^^'^.  The  country  about  the 
Siris,  where  afterwards  lay  Heraclea,  eulogised  by 
Archilochus  ^^,  and  pointed  out  by  Themistocles 
as  aptly  situated  for  the  new  home  of  the  Athe- 
nians "^,  was  not  less  blessed  by  nature.  The  situa- 
tion of  Sybaris,  although  destitute  of  the  advantage 


>»  Manner^  Ital.  2.  42. 

*3>  Was  it  at  one  time  a  barbarian  capital  ?  Scylax  only  mentions  'Y^/oovc- 
This  harbour,  formerly  one  of  tl^e  finest  in  the  Adriatic,  is  now  filled  with 
sand  and  mud,  and  can  only  admit  fishing  boats  and  other  small  craft, 
Riedesel,  231. 

i»  See  in  general  Heyne,  Opusc.  vol  ii.;  Kaosl-Roch.  3. 109. 117 ;  163. 
185  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  1. 125,  sqq. 

»»  Polyb.  10. 1  ;  Strab.  6.  278  ;  Scymnus,  330 ;  Floras.  1. 18. 

^^  It  was  cut  through  in  the  last  century,  but  the  channel  is  again  stopped 
up.    Swinburne's  Travels,  1 .  288 ;  "*  Mannert.  Ital.  2.  63,  64. 

»«  Riedesel.  204.  >37  gtrab.  6.  264. 

>»  Athen.  15.  524,  D.  >*»  Herod.  8.  61.  62. 
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of  ports^  could  not  be  surpassed  in  point  of  inland 
attractions  ^*^.  The  salubrious  air  of  Crotona,  the 
site,  of  which  was  asserted  to  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  oracle  to  its  founder,  the  Heraclid  Myscel- 
lu3,  passed  into  a  proverb  "^  Both  were  built  by 
Achaeans.  Locri,  where  Doric  manners  became 
general,  was  stony  and  rugged  "^  but  it  was 
taught  to  exercise  manly  virtue.  The  Chalcidian- 
Messenian  Rhegium,  a  real  sea-fortress,  raised 
itself,  for  a  time,  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  strait  on 
which  it  was  situated.  The  position  of  Elea  was 
not  favourable  ^^^  but  the  foundation  of  Cuma, 
and  its  daughter-town  Naples,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  good  fortune  which  attends  the  youth  of  na^ 
tions.  The  most  beautiful  point  of  Italy  was  the 
first  to  be  descried  ^**, 

The  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain  may,  as  the  far- 
thest confines  in  the  west,  be  compared  with  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus ;  here,  too,  the  lonians  estab- 
lished a  system  of  Grecian  polity.  Massilia,  a 
colony  of  the  Phocaeans,  blessed  with  a  sky  aa 
serene  as  that  of  Ionia,  and  admirably  situated  for 
an  intercourse  with  the  Gallic,  tribes,  flourished  in 
security  and  independence  far  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  planted  around  it,  towards  the  east  and 
west,  a  series  of  dependent  towns,  the  last  of  which, 
westward,  Emporiee  ^^,  is  an  emblem  of  the  attach- 
ment the  Greeks  manifested  for  the  barbarian 
coasts,  as  well  as  of  the  desire  of  intercourse  in  the 
narrowest    possible    political    sphere;    a    Spanish 

>«  Strab.  6.  262:  Riedesel,  200 ;  Swinburne,  1.362. 
>«  "ryikaripov  TUpoTwvoQ,  Strab.  6.  262.  269;   Zenob.   6.  27;    Schol. 
Aristopn.  £q.  1100 ;  Steph.  Byzan.  'SvpoKovQ,  Suid  'Apx^^C* 

'^'  Tpaxtia,  Schol.  Find.  01.  10.  17.    Ao^driQ,  itriBaXairMioQ* 
1^  Strab.  6.  252.  1^4  g^  Mannert,  Ital.  1. 738,  sqq. 

"*  Scyl.  3.  'Efiiropiov. 
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town  bordered  closely  upon  the  Grecian  settle- 
ment ^^,  and  the  Greeks  did  not  penetrate  any  far- 
ther into  the  interior  of  the  country.  ^ 

IV.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GRECIAN  NATION. 

§  15.  The  sea,  especially  when  it  winds  round 
and  indents  such  a  land  as  Greece  S  must  sooner  or 
later  become  an  object  of  attraction ;  a  nation  so 
destined  for  a  nautical  life  as  the  Greeks,  will  not 
leave  its  peculiar  mission  long  untried;  but  the 
most  forcible  natural  exhortations  do  not  always 
call  forth  a  corresponding  energy  m  man ;  it  re- 
quires many  and  various  shocks  and  coincidences, 
before  nature  and  mankind  enter  into  effectual 
alliance.  Not  the  Cumaeans  alone  were  once  for 
centuries  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  their  har- 
bour^; even  Britain's  league  with  the  ocean  was 
not  effected  till  the  august  Elizabeth  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  her  maritime  greatness.  Admitting  that 
time  and  chance  are  necessary  for  human  enter- 
prise and  art  to  assert  their  power  on  the  sea,  this 
element,  nevertheless,  soon  vindicates  its  rights  as 
a  channel  of  traffic  \  Nowhere  do  rivers  and  seas 
impede  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  the  inhabitant 
of  the  coast  is  borne  upon  the  waves  to  the  oppo- 
site dwellers;  narrow-minded  prejudice  departs 
with  him,  and  he  returns  with  awakened  energies 

»«  Strab.  3. 160 ;  Liv.  34.  9. 

'  According  to  Uie  Geogr.  Ephemerid.  1799,  v.  iii.  p.  304,  Greece  bas 
2880  geographical  miles  of  sea- coast,  Italy  2320,  and  France  1100. 
*  Strab.  13.  622  ;  comp.  $  13,  n.  73. 
3  Horn.  Od.  17.  286. 
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Trig  ^viKiv  Koi  vritQ  ivl^vyoi  bicXi^ovTai 
TTovTov  kir  arpvyiTov 
Comp.  Eurip.  Supplic.  210. 

'TTOVTOV  Tt  vavoToXiiuaO'  &»c  SiaWaydg 
txoifitv  dWriKoifftv  iav  vkvoiTO  yrj. 
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and  unwonted  powers,  whilst  boldness  and  courage 
become  the  prominent  features  of  his  character  \ 
Thus  it  wask  that  the  Greeks  became  a  maritime 
people,  amidst  Phoenicians  and  lUjrrians. 

On  the  other  hand,  mountains  often  stretch  far 
around  as  insurmountable  barriers,  impeding  the 
intercourse  and  the  union  of  neighbours.  Beyond 
the  mountains  is  incalculably  a  more  marked  divi- 
sion than  beyond  the  sea.  Whilst  Athens,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  found  means  to  unite  islands 
and  coasts  into  a  confederacy  dependent  upon  her-^ 
self,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  devolved 
to  Sparta  for  an  equally  short  period,  the  Grecian 
mountain-chains  kept  up,  during  centuries,  the 
freedom  as  well  as  the  disunion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  precipices  on  either  side  of  them  *.  When, 
moreover,  a  country  is  so  studded  with  heights  and 
peaks,  and  so  intersected  with  defiles  and  gullies 
as  Greece  is,  it  is  as  natural  that  self-defence  should 
lead  to  the  construction  of  \^alls  and  citadels,  as  that 
rapacious  marauders  should,  from  their .  haunts  in 
the  trackless  forest,  and  the  beaten  mountain-pa^s, 
invade  the  fields  and  flocks  of  their  neighbours. 
Now,  as  the  influence  of  the  sea  upon  such  as  dwell 
upon  its  shores  is  not  always  uniform,  so  mountains 
do  not  always  operate  alike  upon  the  disposition 
and  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  One  mountain 
tribe  is  simple,  honest,  and  faithful ;  another  trea- 
cherous, violent,  and  insensible  to  justice,  duty, 
and  humanity;  but  they  possess,  in  common,  a 
certain  hardiness  of  character,  a  firm  attachment  to 


:  ^  See  the  just  estimate  which  Cicero  fonned  of  the  Greek  characteri  Da 
Repub.  2.  4.  p.  128,  sciq.  (Stuttg.) 
^  See  the  admirable  disquisition  of  Fr.  v.  Schlegel,  Schriften,  3.  69. 
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long^established  customs^  a  repugnance  to  dmnge, 
obstinate  prejudices,  slowness  in  social  advance* 
ment,  and  faith  and  superstition.  The  last  qui&lity 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  abundant  stock  of 
local  traditions  and  marvellous  tales,  which  are 
comparatively  rare  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  low- 
]and$  and  maritime  districts.  This  may  be  applied 
in  its  full  force  to  the  Grecian  mountaineers,  and 
especially  the  Arcadians,  to  whom  nature  gave  so 
much  occasion  for  astonishment  at  her  caprices 
and  enigmas. 

The  Greek  nation  first  received  a  determinate 
and  lasting  impress  from  the  Doric  migration,  and 
those  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  can  only 
be  duly  estimated  when  regarded  under  the  pecu- 
liar form  which  it  bore  subsequently  to  that  event. 
At  the  same  time,  together  with  the  more  marked 
lines  of  character  which  it  derived  from  the  migra- 
tions, the  exclusive  and  peculiar  properties  of  the 
individual  tribes  became,  so  prominently  developed, 
that  we  can  discover  but  very  few  characteristics 
of  a  more  general  nature*  Now,  though  in  Homer 
onte  uniform  colouring  seems  to  be  difiused  over 
the  national  character,  we  must  raise  the  poetical 
veil,  and  may  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  a  national- 
ity, which  went  forth  from  the  heroic  ecg^  with  such 
maturity  that  it  was  enabled  to  preserve  its  origi- 
nal impress  unimpaired,  after  being  transplanted  to 
foreign  ground  and  amongst  barbarians,  could  not 
have  been  destitute  of  the  finer  shades  of  individual 
character ;  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  what  had  previously  been  a  mere  unconscious 
life  of  habit,  required  to  be  contrasted  with  foreign 
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elements  to  attain  accurate  and  complete  self- 
knowledge. 

The  original  simplicity  of  the  national  life  of 
Greece  is  attested  by  the  primitiye  manners  of  the 
Athenians^  the  Arcadians^  and  Achseans^  which  did 
not  even  cease  with  the  historical  age;  and  in 
general  the  tribes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  though 
not  devoid  of  enterprise  and  alacrity,  appear  to 
have  pursued,  during  certain  periods  of  time,  one 
r^ular  course,  till  shocks  from  without  aroused 
and  agitated  them.  On  the  other  hand,  after  these 
had  occurred,  there  followed  violent  and  even  im<* 
petuous  commotions,  as  is  proved  by  the  long- 
continued  chain  of  the  migrations  themselves.  We 
may  accordingly  assert  the  most  marked  peculi- 
arity of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  extreme  excitabi- 
lity, which,  affected  by  external  causes,  awakened 
a  corresponding  degree  of  energy,  and  this  exerted 
itself  in  domestic  feuds,  in  collisions  with  neigh- 
bours, or  in  migrations  and  maritime  expeditions. 
The  first  were  kept  up  by  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  country  into  small  states,  so  that  they  never 
wanted  for  matter  to  nourish  them ;  no  torpor  or 
lethargy  could  ensue,  but  the  inner  life  gradually 
unfolded  itself.  Strength  was  accompanied  by  the 
most  fearless  self*-confidence,  and  by  its  most  un- 
disguised manifestations;  modesty  and  hunndhty 
were  not  Greek  virtues ;  but  their  sense  of  honour 
was  not  spun  out  of  such  fine  threads  as  that  of 
modem  chivalry ;  honour  was  regarded  amongst 
them  as  based  upon  right  and  prerogative ;  words 
could  not  endanger  it.  Congenial  to  their  love  of 
action  was  their  susceptibility  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  Greek  was  easily  affected  to  tears,  examples 
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6fsioicistn,. as  regarded' pain,  caii  only  be  adduced 
amongst  the  Spartans,  and  else^rhere  i^uld  be 
accounted  a  total  degeneration  of  the  national 
character.  Solon's  beautiful  reply^  when  some  one 
wished  to  console  him,  that  he  wept  on  that  very 
account,  that  it  could  not  be  helped^  i&  truly 
Grecian.  At  the  same  time  they  possessed  a 
degree  of  sensuaUty,  and  a  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
which  left  no  mode  of  pleasure  untried  ^«  Here 
we  may  commend  as  a  national  excellence  their 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music ;  but 
in  their  intercoiu-se  with  the  female  sex,  they 
were  deficient  in  that  deUcacy  of  feeling  which  is 
associated  with  respect  and  modest  shame.  The 
Grecian  mode  of  expression,  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  was  coarse,  and  sometimes  gross;  stUl 
more  depraved  was  their  addiction  to  unnatural 
lust.  As  in  this  respect,  so  throughout  the  Grecian 
disposition^  the  bad  was  found  closely  bordering 
upon  the  noble  and  the  good ;  and  its  most  con- 
spicuous taints  were  cupidity  ®,  envy  ^,  hatred,  and 
cruelty  ^^.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  youthftil  tur-- 
bulence  of  the  nation  never  arrived  at  maturity 
during  its  political  existence;  the  good  neither 
resided  securely  and  permanently  in  its  heart,  nor 
did  the  bad  ever  become  fully  developed.  From 
the  constant  influence  of  passion,  the  personal 
and  political  character  must  very  frequently  have 

«  Diog.  Laert.  1. 63. 

'  Oi"E\XriV€Q  (juXti^ovoi.    Dion.  Chrys.  1.  323. 
•    •  E.  g.  Hesiod.  Op.  et.  Di. :  xp^H'^'''^  7^9  ^^X'i  vkXiTai  SetXoiffi  ppo,Toi(n. 
Comp.  339.    According  to  Polyb.  6.  46.  many  persons  were  of  opinion  that 
the  chief  merit  of  Lycurgus  consisted  in  having  banished  avarice. 

'  A  Persian  in  Herod.  7.  326.  describes  it  correctly :  rov  re  cvrvxeeiv 

hvioviTL  (or'EXXiyvcg)  Kai  rb  Ktrkaaov  arvyiovai, 

'^  According  to  Pans.  1.  7.  1.  it  was  only  amongst  the  Athenians  that  there 
was  an  altar  of  pity ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  in  aftertimes,  was 
but  little  io  unison  with  this  sign. 
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coincided  in  those  states  where  there  were  popular 
governments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  character  is  only  exhibited  in  certain  in- 
dications, unattended  by  those  peculiar  modifica- 
tions which  produced  a  dissimilarity  in  single  races 
and  states,  and  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
nation  at  large,  without  carefiil  limitation. 

Here  the  eye  naturally  turns  to  the  two  principal 
races  which  occupied  the  same  seats  in  the  heroic 
age  as  they  did  afterwards,  and  whose  character, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  evidences  of 
a  strictly  national  growth,  viz.,  the  Arcadians  and 
Athenians.  The  Arcadians  possessed  the  solidity 
of  the  mountain  character  in  their  bold  and  manly 
disposition,  and  their  love  of  music.  When  the 
land  became  too  confined,  there  went  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  new  seats,  not  whole  tribes, 
but  single  and  freely-associated  hordes  or  bodies, 
which  sought  in  foreign  warfare"  the  means  of 
existence  and  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
strength  ^\ 

This  custom  was  peculiar  to  the  Phigalians^^ 
The  pernicious  and  demoralising  influences  of  those 
habits  which  soldiers  brought  home  with  them  from 
foreign  countries^*,  did  not  infect  the  sources  of 
popular  life  till  long  afterwards.  But  the  Cynee- 
thians  ^  were  naturally  rude  and  insensible  to  the 
refinements  of  civilisation.    The  ancient  Athenians 


"  Hence  the  proverb  *ApKdSac  fiiiiovfievog  was  applied  to  a  person  who 
laboured  and  suffered  for  others.     BoKker.  Anec.  218.  Suid. 

*'  Such  as  came  to  Xerxes  were  6Xtyoi  Tiveg  fiiov  re  Seoiuvoi  Kal  ivepyoi 
/SovXouevoi  dvai.    Herod.  8.  26. 
,   *^  Athen.  10.  442.  B.  calls  them  drunkards  and  rovers. 

'^  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  mentioned  above. 
In  the  Etym.  M.  the  epithet  TrpoakXtivoi,  which  was  applied  to  the  Arcadians, 
is  derived  from  irpocrcXXcii/,  because  they  were  addicted  to  slander  1 

'»  See  $  13.  n.  50. 
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can  hardly  be  recognised  under  the  varnish  with 
which  the  practice  of  ascribing  to  them  so  much 
of  the  good  and  evil  of  aftertimes^^  has  disguised 
the  character  and  history  of  the  earlier  ages.  But 
they  were  yet  as  remote  from  the  greatness  of 
emancipated  national  strength^  as  from  the  degra- 
dation by  which  it  was  succeeded ;  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Cylon,  Draco,  Solon,  and  Pisistratus, 
that  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  development  of 
their  nobler  qualities,  and  they  were  universally 
roused  as  by  an  electric  spark,  by  the  efforts  of 
Clisthenes  and  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Anciently 
the  Athenians  were  plain  and  simple  ^%  like  their 
land,  famished  with  a  solid  groundwork  of  good 
qualities  ^^  and  with  a  certain  unsuspecting  sim* 
plicity  in  particular;  this  checked  the  desire  of 
innovation,  and  the  operation  of  that  credulity  ^^ 
by  which  it  was  promoted,  and  from  the  rustic 
way  of  life,  which  lasted  till  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war^,  they  were  less  ex- 
posed to  temptation  and  danger.  Hence,  we  be- 
hold internal  tranquillity  till  about  the  year  600 
before  Christ,  barren  annals  for  the  space  of  five 

*^  See  the  perverted  opinion  of  Heracl.  Pont,  concerning  their  luxury,  Atben. 
12. 512.  B.  C ;  comp.  Diod.  Fragm.  4.  41.  Bipont 

17  And  in  the  main  points  this  continued  to  be  the  case  till  a  late  period, 
Athen.  4. 137.  F. 

^^  Plato  de  Leg.  1.  642,  D.:  —  Haoi  *A9fivauav  slviv  AyaOoi,  diafeoovrtaQ 
tial  rotovTot,  —  fi6voi  y&p  aviv  avdyKtig,  ahrw^vS^,  Btiq,  fioipq,,  aKtiO&c 
Kai  ovu  fr\cti9Twg  ti<riv  ayaOoi,  applies  to  the  primitive  ages.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  proverbial  *Ar(Kie^  vivrig.  See  Diogenian.  2.  80;  comp. 
Isocrat.  Areop.  243.  ed  Lang,  on  the  capacity  of  Athens  to  produce  brave 
men. 

^  Did  they  consider  the  ^vif  of  Pisistratus  to  be  Athene,  as  stated  in 
Herod.  1.  60?  We  shall  be  enabled  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus,  by  examining  one  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  8.  132.  that 
Samoa  had  seemed  to  the  Greek  fleet  which  had  conquered  at  Salamis,  as  dis^ 
tant  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Levesque,  Etud.  2.  375.  says  the  ^{rti  was  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  protection  of  Athene,  through  which,  Pisis- 
tratus  wished  the  Athenians  to  believe,  he  had  effected  his  return. 

»  Thucyd.  2. 14.  16. 
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hundred  years,  peace  with  the  neighbours^  indif- 
ference to  the  allurements  of  the  adjacent  sea, 
and  eve^  few  traces  of  any  feeling  for  s,cienQe  or 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  life  of  the 
Chalcidians  and  Eretrians,  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stock  with  the  Athenians,  is  at  an  early  period 
beheld  in  great  activity  and  vigour ;  domestic  riches 
were  exhibited  in  equestrian  pageants  and  public 
games  ^^  and  colonies  were  assiduously  sent  out  to 
neighbouring  as  well  as  remote  islands  and  coasts* 
Amongst  the  lonians  who  migrated  to  Asia  a  most 
fruitful  germ  unfolded  itself,  in  conformity  ta  the 
natural  conditions  of  their  new  seats,  and  expanded 
into  a  system  presenting  extensive  and  diversified 
materials  for  consideration. 

Amongst  those  tribes,  which  in  pursuance  of  the 
Doric  migration,  left  their  original  seats,  we  must 
add,  to  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  the  Achaeans. 
Undisturbed  and  secluded,  they  led  a  life  of  sim- 
plicity in  their  new  home,  alike  free  from  dissen- 
sions, and  uncorrupted  by  luxury,  not  entirely 
averse  to  navigation  and  the  foundation  of  distant 
colonies,  but  upon  the  whole,  their  condition  at 
no  time  became  divested  of  its  negative  character. 
The  Acamanians  may  be  compared  with  the  Acha^* 
ans  in  open-heartedness  and  stability  ^^ ;  but  their 
political  advancement  was  never  considerable,  and 
they  even  partook  of  the  rapaciousness  which 
marked  their  neighbours  the  iEtolians***     These 

»  Strab.  10.  448 ;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  652.  sqq. ;  Piad.  01.  13. 168 ;  1. 1. 
82 ;  Dicsarch.  ap  Gronov.  11.  33.  calls  the  Chalcidians  of  his  time  ^cXar^- 
^i|fioi>  ypoft/iaruco^  and  observes :  fuyoKfiv  ttkii^iftv  Hw  rov  ^(|M(v  (fta- 
QiiUMQ  rd  wpoffirivrovra, 

^  Polyb.  4.  30.  1 :  cat  ydp  iSi^  Kal  Koarn  ordvifAov  ix^vH.  n  nal  ^tXf- 
XcvOcoQv.    Their ^dM  is  commended  byXiir.  33.  16. 

«  Thucyd.  1.  6. 
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appear  to  have  occupied  a  very  low  position  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation,  and  were  so  estranged  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Grecian  nation,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  it^; 
they  were  moreover  not  without  barbarian  admix- 
ture^, and  till  the  time  of  Polybius  were  violent 
and  lawless  marauders  ^,  who,  in  their  native  land, 
continued  no  less  rude  than  free  till  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  only  becoming  connected  with  the  nobler 
tribes  of  Greece  in  their  character  of  mercena* 
ries*'^*  This  delineation  is  no  less  applicable  to 
the  Ozolian  Locrians  ^,  who  were  in  fact  afterwards 
included  amongst  the  iEtolians^.  The  Eleans, 
amongst  whom  the  majority  of  the  governing  body 
were  of  i^tolian  origin,  can  by  no  means  be  con* 
sidered  as  sacred  and  guiltless  in  the  early  age ;  a 
domineering  disposition  is  their  most  prominent 
characteristic;  afterwards  they  became  notorious 
for  their  drunkenness  and  falsehood^.  Nothing 
peculiar  is  commemorated  of  the  Locrians  of  Opus 
andCnemus;  the  Phocians  are  only  described  as 
the  steadfast  opponents  of  the  Thessalians ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Crissa,  we  know  not  with  what  jus- 
tice, are  accused  of  having  committed  outrages 
upon  the  Delphian  pilgrims  ^^  Amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Thessalian  mountains  a  warlike 
disposition  similar  to  that  of  the  Arcadians,  entitles 
the  Malians  ^  to  distinct  mention. 

**  The  iEtolian  Eurytanians  are  called  by  Thucyd.  3.  94.  AyvuKTroraTOi 
y\Si(T(favt  S'lid  inioipayou 

^  By  means  of  a  transposition  into  the  heroic  age,  Euripides,  Phoen.  138. 
justly  gives  Tydeus  barbanan  armour..  Comp.  Schol.  and  Ttetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
794. 

«  Polybius,  1.  49 ;  2.  45.  46  ;  4.  3.  67  ;  17.  4.  5.  "Kytiv  Xcupvpov  dirb 
Xatbvpov  was  general.    Comp.  Liv.  34. 24. 

^  Thucyd.  7. 57.  *•  Thucyd.  1.5.  »  Pans.  10. 28.  1. 

*>  Polemon,  ap.  Athen.  10. 442.  E.  ^*  See  below  §  24. 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  4.  10.  10. 
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Of  those  tribes  which  were  not  recognised  till 
after  the  heroic  age^  the  Thessalians  are  the  first 
in  order  of  time.  By  lineage  only  half  Greeks^ 
they  exhibited  themselves  during  the  whole  of  their 
political  existence  in  the  light  of  an  intruding  and 
ignoble  race.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
innate  tendency  to  their  only  excellence^  the  art 
of  ridings  or  what  roots  of  their  subsequent  cor- 
ruption they  brought  with  them.  They  present 
the  spectacle  of  barbarians^  who,  dwelling  in  a 
fruitful  and  smiling  land,  try  in  vain  to  grow  fami- 
liar with  the  spontaneous  soiP^;  they  revelled 
with  sensuality  in  the  productions  of  the  conquered 
province,  whilst  they  were  always  seen  on  horse- 
back, and  conducted  themselves  as  though  they 
were  but  the  temporary  occupants  of  the  fields 
they  ravaged.  The  ground-colours  for  their  picture, 
as  it  appears  in  the  later  historical  age,  are  faith- 
lessness^, incontinence,  and  debauchery^,  prone- 
nesS'to  a  disgraceful  traffic  in  their  fellow-men^, 
and  gross  superstition  ^. 

The  Boeotians,  nourished  by  an  equally  rich  and 
luxuriant  soil,  somewhat  resembled  them  in  the 


•  ^  Alexander  ovdered  some  Thessalian  captives  to  be  put  in  chains,  because 
they  had  served  as  mercenaries,  instead  of  cultivatiog  their  beautiful  country. 
Plut.  Apophtheg.  6.  688.  R. 

^  IlouciXot  rd  fiOij,  GerroXwy  tro^ifffia  and  v6fuffna,  Schol.  Eurip.  Phqen. 
1426;  Zenob.  4.  29;  Vatic,  app.  4.  6;  "Amarot  6£(r(raXo/,  Eurip.  Fragm. 
inc.  194;  comp.  Demosth.  Olynth.  1.  15;  in  Aristocr.  657;  where  indeed 
political  hatred  has  a  share  in  the  censure ;  whereas  Herac*  Pont.  ap.  A  then. 
14.  624.  £.  ascribes  to  them  the  ov  iravwpyov,  dXXd  k^ypiJlkvov  Kal  re  9a^' 
priKoc*  with  as  little  reason  as  he  makes  them  the  forefathers  of  the  ^toliana* 
624.  C. 

^  Plato.  Criton,  53.  D. ;  Crates,  ap.  Athen.  10.  418.  C.  sqq. ;  comp.  4. 
137.  D. ;  12.  527.  A.  and  also  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Athen.  14.  624.  £. 

^  Aristoph.  Plut  52  ;  Uermipp.  ap.  Athen.  1.  27.  F.  Pagasa)  was  a  slave 
market. 

^  Thessaly  was  the  home  of  Magic,  Plin.  H.  N.  30. 1 ;  Antholog.  3. 172  ; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  746.  Compare  my  dissertation  on  Magic  in  the  Athe« 
naeum,  2.  241. 
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darker  shades  of  their  character,  although  not 
wholly  destitute  of  the  seeds  of  virtue ;  they  de- 
hghted  in  bodily  excitement,  violence,  and  fight- 
ing^; the  elation  of  strength  and  fearlessness^ 
involved  the  Boeotian  in  frequent  encounters  in 
the  palffistra^.  The  seductions  of  the  table  he 
was  unable  to  resist  *K  But  a  counterpoise  in  the 
capacity — of  rising  to  nobler  qualities  is  presented 
by  his  self-confidence  ^%  his  feeling  for  the  charms 
of  music  **,  for  beauty  **,  and  for  feminine  delicacy 
and  grace,  which  nature  had  so  Uberally  bestowed 
on  the  Boeotian  women**.  Finally,  but  a  very 
small  share  ^  of  what  was  termed  the  Boeotian  evil 
fEime*^  and  which  must  be  imderstood  as  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  Thebans  ^,  in  all  probability  de- 
volves to  the  honourable  Thespians*^,  the  brave 
Platseans,  and  the  ho^itable  Tanagraeans  ^. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  9.  401 ;  Aristot  Rh.  3.  4 ;  t>icsarch.  in  Gronov.  thes. 
XI*  26. :  9pa<nis  -*■  xai  vjSpMrrat  Kul  iiTepii^vot  ttX^ktm  tt  leai  Adt/A" 
^topoL  vpbg  irdvTa  ^kvov  jcai  tfijfuSrjjv.  Karaviuri<rra2  vavrhg  Sikmov  rrpbQ 
rd  dik^fiarofbfuvti  r&v  wviiAkayfiaTiov  oi  X^y^  9vvt9TdfU90i,  n)v  ii  ic 
Tov  OpcuFovs  «ai  T&v  xitpdv  TrpoaayovrtQ  fiiav,  k.  t.  X. 

*  ringues  et  valentes,  Cicero  de  fat.  4 ;  comp.  Diod.  15.  39. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Bouaricu 

^  The  Comic  Poets  ap.  Athen.  10.  418,  sqq. ;  comp.  4,  148.  £,  sqq. ; 
Polyb.  6.  23;  20.  4;  'A^^if^ayia,  see  Pint.  Symp.  8.  515;  comp.  Miiller, 
Orch.  408.  409. 

^  Dicsarch.  ubi  sup.  ftcyaXoipvxot  cat  Oavfiaaroi  rait  tuvrd  rbv  pUtv 
eveXviffTiaic  (ciTTtcrriatc). 

^  They  enjoyed  the  preeminence  in  the  art  of  flute  playing.  See  on  the 
column  erected  in  memory  of  this,  Dion.  Gihrys.  1.  263. 

**  ^lian,  V.  H.  4.  4.  there  was  a  law  for  artists  in  Thebes :  tig  rb  Kpiit' 
rev  rdg  tUSvaQ  fUfuiffSai, 

^  Dicseatch.  ubi  sup. 

^  The  character  of  the  Boeotians  as  drawn  by  themselves  in  Dicaearch.  ubi 
sup.  is  however  to  this  efiect :  rr^v  fikv  aitrxpOKkpStiaif  Karoaettv  ir  'Optvsr^, 

fituCt  Tt^  irXtovi^iay  iv  AvBriiovt,  ri^  trtpupyiay  iv  Kopuvti^,  iv  nXa- 
rataic  rrjp  dXaZovtiav,  rbv  wptrbv  iv  'Oyxi<^^^»  ^9*'  dvamtiviav  kv 
*AXiidprtfi, 

^  Bouarla  $c*  ?»<!•  01.  6.  152  ;  Boeckh.  expl.  152 ;  Fragm.  51.  p.  584 ; 
Boeekh.  Bou&rciov  cAc  Diogenian.  3.  46 ;  comp.  £tym.  Mv  ijKtifvtCf  a  name 
of  the  Boeotians,  Bid  rb  crtjvcu^ctc  ilvai  Kai  %oi(CNtf^ctc* 

^  £*  g.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  237 ;  dvakyriaia,  |3a^ri|£,  240 ;  dvaivQiiroi 
Qffiaiot,  c.  Lept.  490 ;  8ifj3a40»  ^ovawriv  kv  ta/iorifri  cai  iroyifpi^ . 

^  Strab.  10.  447.  *«  Dicaearch.  ubi  sup.  19. 
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The  Dorians.  If  we  are  at  any  time  authorised 
to  reason  back  from  subsequent  modifications  as  to 
an  original  germ,  it  must  be  from  the  Spartans  to 
the  ancient  Dorians.  By  so  doing  we  recognise 
as  the  primitive  characteristics  of  the  Dorians,  the 
properties  of  a  sturdy  moimtain  race,  which,  rude 
and  brave,  staunch  and  wary,  faithftd  to  its  here- 
ditary manners,  and  jealous  of  innovation,  repre- 
sented the  healthful  stem  and  trunk  of  the  tree ; 
whilst  the  ante-Doric  Peloponnesians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Arcadians,  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  withered  branches.  Thus  it  is  explained  how 
the  Doric  principle,  in  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
domestic  and  political  life,  became  predominant, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  itself,  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  tribe,  as  the  genuine  Greek  prin- 
ciple *^ ;  whilst  other  tribes,  long  passive,  devoid  of 
character,  and  without  any  determinate  external 
marks  of  difference,  were  superseded  by  it.  For 
that  very  reason  it  has  originally  no  positive  term 
of  opposition ;  for  the  opposition  of  the  Ionic  ele- 
ment, as  from  the  beginning  a  genuine  and  indi- 
genous product,  whose  quaUties  are  represented  as 
liable  to  a  similar  estimation  and  designation  in  the 
ancient  as  the  modem  age,  serves  to  cast  a  very 
perplexing  light  upon  the  subject;  for  by  this 
means  objects  are  opposed  to  each  other,  which  in 
reality  were  to  a  certain  extent  only  coexistent, 
and  this  is  immediately  applied  to  both  races  in  a 
larger  extent  and  universally,  at  the  same  time 
that,  in  fact,  the  strictly  Doric  principle  can  only 
be  affirmed  of  Sparta  and  during  a  limited  space  of 

'*  Thus  Plato,  Laches,  148.  D.  calls  the  Doric  harmony  Greek  by  pre- 
eminence: ■ 

YOL.  I.  H 
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time,  whilst  the  lonic^  of  the  same  period,  can  only 
be  understood  in  reference  to  the  Asiatic  lonians. 
The  opposition  is  in  nowise  suited  to  the  ancient 
Athenians ;  and  after  the  later  Attic  manners  had 
become  Ionic,  Sparta  could  no  longer  lay  claim  to 
the  noblest  virtues  of  the  Doric  character — ^sim- 
plicity and  truth  *^.  Now  if  it  should  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  regard  the  non-Doric  and  non-Ionic  tribes 
as  appertaining,  by  virtue  of  internal  affinity,  to 
one  of  these  two  masses,  herein  it  is  very  easy  to 
perceive  an  abuse  of  the  authority  of  Thucydides. 
He  beheld  the  whole  of  Greece,  for  the  first  time, 
divided  into  two  opposite  portions  by  means  of  two 
conflicting  hegemonies,  one  the  representative  of 
the  Doric,  the  other  of  the  Ionic  name ;  and  saw, 
politically  ranged  under  two  parties,  that  which  it 
is  true  was  for  the  most  part  descended  from  a 
kindred  stock,  but  had  long  ceased  to  retain  any 
resemblance  or  affinity  in  manners  and  character — 
or  was  wholly  distinct  in  origin  and  descent,  but  in 
consequence  of  political  divisions  stood  side  by 
side,  so  that  by  means  of  a  division  into  two  op- 
posite parties  of  this  description,  the  aggregate 
Grecian  mind  appeared  to  be  comprised  imder 
these  two  terms  of  opposition.  But  if  this  classifi- 
cation had  been  made  in  conformity  to  the  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  the  individual  states,  the 
party  division  would  most  assuredly  have  had  a 
very  different  result. 

After  these  limitations  of  the  inadmissible  exten- 
sion of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  principles,  and  without 
reference  to  the  question  how  far  the  individual 

^^  *Air\ovv  Ti  Kai  Awptov  Kat  iXriOivdv,     Plut,  Lys.  5. 
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states  of  Doric  and  Ionic  extraction  may  have  been 
contemporaneous ;  or  in  what  degree  they  may  have 
respectively  possessed  the  characteristics  of  their 
origin,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  very  pointed 
contrasts  may  be  drawn  between  them:  for  in- 
stance, the  Dorians  as  a  mountain  race,  the  lonians 
as  a  seafaring  people ;  the  former  as  strictly  closed 
against  access  from  without,  the  latter  as  open  to 
the  approach  of  the  stranger ;  the  former  constant 
and  steady,  the  latter  imsettled  and  prone  to  inno- 
vation ;  hence  the  former  during  a  longer  period  of 
time  unalloyedly  Grecian,  the  latter  soon  corrupted 
by  foreign  admixture  *\  The  more  decidedly^ 
therefore,  and  as  it  were  the  more  pregnantly,  the 
Doric  character  was  stamped  upon  the  external 
object,  the  more  liable  it  was  to  be  retained  after 
its  degeneration  in  individual  instances.  In  fact, 
in  spite  of  the  last  circumstance,  the  exterior  of 
things  everywhere  preserved  a  certain  general 
Doric  colour,  and  the  single  states  of  the  Doric 
race,  without  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  attending 
their  development,  have  upon  the  whole  more 
strongly-marked  distinguishing  features  than  the 
rest,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the 
strength  and  decision  of  the  original  impression. 
This  was  augmented  by  the  feet  that  the  main 
tribes  of  the  Dorians  in  their  native  land  remained 
upon  the  continent;  whereas  the  lonians,  as  it 
were,  singled  out  from  the  rest,  grew  independent 
on  foreign  groimd,  and  by  means  of  their  early 
development,  as  concerned  nationality,  became  a 
species  of  mother  nation,  which  was,  nevertheless. 


»  Comp.  Miill.  Dor.  2,  184.  366.  378.  389.  390.  403,  sqq. 
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deficient  in  parental  tenderness  and  solicitude  for 
its  offspring.  Lastly,  the  Doric  principle  had  a 
firm  hold  and  support  in  Sparta,  the  dominant 
state  of  the  mother  coimtry,  where  it  had  been  de- 
veloped to  the  most  expressive  and  permanent  forms. 
The  peculiarity  of  Sparta  consisted  in  carrying 
the  original  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  character  to 
an  extreme;  this  very  extreme  distinguished  it 
fi"om  such  as  were  of  a  common  origin  with  itself. 
The  nature  of  Laconia  was  signally  adapted  to  ex- 
aggerate the  roughness  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus  developed  itself,  and  ope- 
rated retrospectively  as  a  purely  indigenous  ele- 
ment. The  spontaneous  and  natural  qualities, 
which  constitute  character,  were  thereby  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  the  better  impulses  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  laws**.  Although  the  Spartans 
were  not  altogether  insensible  to  certain  moral  im- 
pressions, and  the  love  of  music  was  conspicuous 
amongst  them*^,  still  the  susceptibility  of  that 
which  penetrates  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart,  and  the  moral  sentiment,  was  wholly  want- 
ing. The  kindlier  feelings  still  slumbered  within 
them;  the  intellectual  faculties  had  only  unfolded 
themselves  in  certain  leading  directions.  This  im- 
parted a  nobler  character  to  the  feelings;  but 
when  they  strive  to  clothe  themselves  in  expressive 
and  exalted  words,  we  still  discern  a  certain  callous- 
ness and  contempt  for  the  genuine  and  unsophisti- 
cated features  of  the  hiunan  character,  a  suspicious 
reserve  towards  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  a  barbarous 


^  Sparta,  dafiavlupporog.    Simonid.  ap.  Plut.  Ages.  1. 
^  Tbaletas  and  lerpander  appeased  an  insonection  by  singing.    Plat,  de 
Mus.  10.  699 ;  Diod.  Frag.  4.  37,  Bipont. 
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degradation  of  their  inferiors^  vulgar  scoffing^  and 
malignant  joy  at  the  misfortunes  of  others  ^.  The 
inconsiderable  advances^  they  had  made  in  civilisar 
tion  are  proved  by  their  slowness  to  action,  and 
their  antiquated  simplicity  with  its  scruples.  Their 
dexterity  and  skill  were  little  else  than  bodily 
agihty  in  athletic  exercises.  A  long-continued  ad- 
herence to  prescriptive  usages,  which,  to  nearly 
the  same  extent,  applies  to  the  ancient  Athenians, 
was  fitted  to  produce  both  good  and  evil  fruits, 
and  as  it  was  continued  politically,  it  must  be 
judged  of  politically.  The  Spartan  was  only  bound 
to  life  by  one  description  of  tie,  and  this  was  easily 
broken :  the  contempt  of  death  is  the  most  marked 
feature  in  his  character. 

The  political  institutions  of  Crete  were  similar 
to  those  of  Sparta :  but  the  national  character  is 
stigmatised ;  treachery,  mendacity,  and  sordid  cu- 
pidity were  its  taints*^;  no  examples  of  nobler 
features  can  be  adduced  from  the  historical  age ; 
the  accounts  of  the  civil  virtues  and  public  edu- 
cation of  Crete*,  are  the  wretched  varnish  of 
encomiastic  declamation  in  aftertimes. 

The  Messenians  he  without  the  range  of  strictly 
historical  criticism;  the  land  was  less  wild  than 
Laconia;  a  milder  character  in  the  inhabitants  is 
even  implied  by  their  proper  names*;  neverthe- 
less, poetry  commemorates  their  magnanimous,  but 
ineffectual  struggle  against  their  oppressor  Sparta, 


^  See  Herod.  6. 67,  the  shameful  raillery  of  Leotychides  at  the  expense  of 
Demaratus. 

"  Polyb.  6.  46 ;  3.  47 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  8 ;  and  Spanheim. 
KpfirU^iv,  Zenob.  4.  62. 

M  As  Donadas  ap.  Athen.  4. 143,  and  even  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  10.  483. 

«  Comp.  Muller,  Dor.  1.  99.  100. 
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the  impetuosity  of  Aristodemus,  and  the  true 
heroism  of  Aristomenes. 

Argolis  was  not  calculated  to  produce  or  to 
maintain  a  similarity  of  character  in  its  inhabitants. 
The  Argives  in  particular,  originally  mixed  with 
lonians^,  proclaimed  their  Doric  extraction  in 
their  taciturnity  and  brevity  of  expression  *S  their 
hereditary  bravery,  and  taste  for  music  ^^  The 
Phliasians,  composed  of  ancient  Achaeans  and 
Dorians,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus, 
Hermione,  Troezen,  and  Halieis,  sprung  from 
lonians  and  Dorians,  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
unshaken  adherence  to  Spartan-Doric  aristocracy. 
In  Sicyon,  the  cradle  of  the  Dionysian  festivals  ^% 
and  the  birthplace  of  painting  and  sculpture^, 
prevailed  a  cheerful  and  yielding  disposition:  a 
lively  character  distinguished  Tiryns^,  which  did 
not  become  free  and  independent  of  Argos  till  late. 
-SIgina,  the  colony  of  Epidaurus,  was  very  early 
distinguished  by  maritime  enterprise,  an  indomit- 
able spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of  plastic  art  ^. 

Corinth,  among  the  Doric  states  of  the  mother 
country,  presents  the  greatest  contrast  to  Sparta. 
Its  local  character,  the  intercourse  of  strangers, 
and  its  riches,  early  contributed  to  produce  cor- 


^  Strab.  8. 374  ;  comp.  $  13.  n.  40. 

*i  JEschyl.  Suppl.  203,  S(|q.  276 ;  Sophocl.  Acris.  ap.  Stob.  74.  325 ;  and 
Odyss.  /uacvofi:  ap.  Schol.  Find.  Isth.  6. 87 ;  fivdoQ  ydp  ApydKurri  ovvrkfiviiv 

Ppaxvg- 

^  Herod.  3.  131 ;  Muller,  Dor.  2.  332.  Their  love  of  drinking  belongs  to 
a  later  age,  Athen.  10.  442.  D. ;  JE\.  V.  H.  3.  15;  and  the  'Apyiloi  fHptg, 
Vatic.  Append,  ii.  49;  and  Suidas.  from  Aristophan.  Anagyrosj  Ukewise 
most  probably  the  sycophantic  'Apytia  ^op&,    Diogenian.  2.  79. 

^  Herod.  5. 67  ;  comp.  Boeckh,  Pub.  £con.  2.  362,  sqq. 

•♦  Plin.H.N.  35.40;  36.4. 

"  Theophr.  ap.  Ath.  6.  261.  D.  They  are  stigmatised  as  drunkards  and 
cowards  in  Ath.  10.  442.  D. ;  whether  justly  or  not  does  not  appear. 

^  Miiller,  ^ginet.  68,  sqq. 
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ruption  of  manners  ^ ;  but  here,  too,  we  find  com- 
bined with  great  sagacity  in  practical  inventions  *, 
a  powerful  impulse  to  navigation  and  the  founding 
of  states,  although  this  was  in  some  measure  first 
called  into  action  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Cyp- 
selidae. 

Megara,  lastly,  was,  in  its  good  old  times,  like 
its  parent  town  Corinth,  most  active  in  undertak- 
ing distant  voyages  and  founding  colonies  ^ ;  after- 
wards it  became  puffed  up  with  the  most  ridiculous 
vanity  ^^.  After  the  Persian  wars,  however,  it  is 
only  exhibited  in  the  Attic  raillery,  which  was 
directed  against  the  httleness  of  mind  produced  by 
its  habits  of  trade,  and  penurious  disposition  "^K  ^ 

The  aspect  which  the  Grecian  national  character 
assumed  upon  foreign  ground  presents  this  singular 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the 
Greeks  bore  with  them  fi-om  their  mother  country 
to  the  most  remote  settlements,  a  system  which 
was  so  matured  and  dependent  upon  its  own  roots 
for  strength  and  sustenance,  that  its  peculiar  im- 
press did  not  become  effaced  in  the  midst  of 
barbarians  till  after  the  universal  destruction  of 
Grecian  independence ;  at  the  same  time  the 
language  and  manners  of  Greece  universally  per- 
vaded the  land  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  former 
became  the  general  language  of  the  east  after  the 

^  Strab.  8. 378 ',  Athen.  13.  573 ;  Plato,  de  Repub.  3. 404 ;  Diodor.  Fragm. 
4. 14,  Bipont. 

""  See  on  the  subject  of  these  Boeckh,  ezplicat.  Find.  215. 

^  '^PpiQ,  in  Theognis,  is  in  nowise  conclusive,  but  the  iraXivrocta,  and  the 
afiaKoKvXuFTah  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7. 183.  213,  prove  it. 

^  See  Theocr.  14.  48,  and  in  the  Schot.  the  enquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
Meeurians  as  to  their  rank,  comp.  Photius,  T/ieXc  &  Mcyap.  However,  ac- 
coraing  to  Zenob.  1.  48,  Diogen.  1.  47,  and  Suidas,  AlyitiQ,  the  iEgians 
received  the  response,  but  it  seems  very  questionable. 

^^  Ps.  Demosth.  c.  Nesr.  1357.  8;  comp.  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  691.  4. 
Miyapucd  itrixavd,  Aristoph.  Acharn.  738. 
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Greeks  themselves  had  become  subject  to  foreign 
despots.     But  the  influence  of  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  new  regions  called  various  new  Acuities 
into  existence.     The  Greeks  appropriated  to  them* 
selves  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  country  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the   Pontus,  the  territory  of 
Carthage  only  excepted ;  the  greatest  part  of  these 
regions  were  blest  by  nature  with  fertihty  and 
abundance^  replete  with  the  inducements  to  phy- 
sical enjoyment,  amply  remunerative  of  industry, 
and  signally  calculated  to  diminish  it  by  superfluity. 
But  the  ocean  became  their  favourite  element,  and 
the  new  states,  judiciously  availing  themselves  of 
the  local  advantages  presented  to  them,  all  foimded 
on  islands  or  coasts  where  strips  of  land  £EiciUtated 
fortification  on  the  inland  side,  and  sheltered  bays 
and  havens  rendered  the  sea  secure  and  inviting, 
raised  themselves,   almost  without  exception,  to 
maritime  trade,  and  in  some  instances  to  maritime 
supremacy.     This  diminished  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining provisions  fi^om  the  immediately  adjacent 
districts ;  their  com^e  lay  over  the  waves,  the  eye 
was  averted  from  the  interior  of  countries  and  the 
barbarians  who  dwelt  there.     Against  these  they 
were  chiefly  seciu*ed  by  the  separation  which  had 
long  prevailed  among  them,  and  which  afl;erwards 
generally  led  to  the  rise  of  powerfiil  states,  when 
the  Greeks  had  long  attained  maturity,   and  in 
many  instances  had  outlived  it.     Where  force  was 
unavailing,  the  art  of  rendering  themselves  beloved 
and  respected  by  their  neighbburs  enabled  them  to 
obtain  admittance   amongst  them.      The   contact 
with  barbarian  manners  and  its  influence  could  not 
indeed  be  avoided.    The  Grecian  settlements  were. 
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it  is  true,  exceedingly  numerous;  but  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  land  territory  was  almost  everywhere 
kept  up  by  narrow  strips  of  sea-coast  alone,  or  was 
altogether  wanting;  that  alone  served  to  render 
the  natural  bond  amongst  these  states  without  the 
mother  country  an  extremely  loose  one;  add  to 
this,  that  the  long  continuance  of  peaceable  inter- 
course with  their  neighbours,  and  the  absence  of 
aggression  from  active  and  warlike  enemies  did  not 
aUow  a  firm  and  faithfiil  observance  of  native 
manners  and  customs,  or  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  foreign  coimtries  to  operate  in  their  fiill 
force.  In  the  interior  of  the  new  transmarine 
states,  national  Ufe  grew  in  very  few  from  a  simple 
germ,  as  the  population  of  the  greater  part  of  them 
was  a  mixed  one  from  their  earUest  foundation,  or, 
at  all  events,  became  so  through  the  emigrants 
who  arrived  afterwards.  Now  although  these 
manifold  ingredients  were  all  of  Grecian  blood, 
stiU  the  peculiarity  of  a  particular  tribe  could  not 
maintain  itself  in  its  former  purity  and  exclusion. 
On  that  accoimt,  under  a  general  Grecian  surface, 
we  behold  deviations  both  from  the  characteristics 
of  those  members  of  a  tribe  who  had  remained  in 
the  mother  country,  and  even  more  or  less  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  barbarian  character,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  occurred  more  rapidly  than  changes 
of  a  similar  description  in  the  parent  country. 
Here,  likewise,  we  are  only  enabled  to  glance  at 
the  chief  phenomena. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades,  in  their  aspiring 
and  youthful  nature,  displayed  no  less  cheerfiilness 
and  vivacity  than  energy  of  character.  Surrounded 
by  the  most  seductive  attractions  of  nature,  they 
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advanced  for  a  long  time  upon  the  right  path^  fos- 
tering and  augmenting  strength  with  a  wise  mea- 
sure of  enjoyment,  but  cautiously  avoiding  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  excess^*.  The  lonians  at  first 
display  considerable  activity  and  enterprise;  the 
rough  inhabitants  of  Colophon  were  bold  horse- 
men ^^ ;  the  Milesians  intrepid  and  manly  ^S  and,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  they  exhibited  great 
alacrity  in  traffic,  navigation,  and  the  establishment 
of  colonies ;  the  Chians  powerfiil  by  sea  ^*,  as  well 
as  the  Samians,  who  were  bold  sailors,  and  ex- 
tended their  voyages  to  the  pillars  of  ^ercules^^. 
However,  the  lonians,  at  their  very  Gist  establish- 
ment, had  been  debased,  by  foreign  alloy,  fi-om 
their  union  with  the  wives  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ""^ ;  both  dress  ^®  and  language  xmder- 
went  a  change ;  the  latter  probably  originally 
possessed  the  fundamental  forms  correspondent  to 
its  subsequent  softness,  and  they  can  hardly  at  any 
time  have  been  so  thin  as  the  Attic.  Nature  exer- 
cised her  siren  power  upon  them :  herein  she  was 
aided  by  the  voluptuous  neighbours  of  the  Greeks, 
especially  the  Lydians^^,  and  the  lonians  might 
then,  as  afterwards,  be  justly  described  as  distinguish- 
ed by  enervating  luxiu^®®,  the  softest  beds®^  and  the 


7t  St^vtd^eiv,  Phot.  The  vices  ascribed  to  Leros  (Strab.  10.  487,)  etc. 
must  probably  be  referred  to  a  later  age. 

7*  ^KXripoi,  Phylarch.  ap.  Atb.  12.  526.  A.  See  on  this  point  Mimnermas 
ap.  Stob.  7. 87,  Orl.  ed. 

''*  TLoKcu  iror'  ii<rav  aXici/ioc  McX^erioi,  a  proverb  in  Ath.  12.  525  ;  Zenob. 
5.  80.  7<  Strab.  14.  645 ;  Herod.  6. 15;  16.  26,  sqq. 

^  Herod.  4. 152.  ^  Herod.  1. 146. 

7'  *Iaovcc  iXxcxtritfvcc,  Homer,  Hymn.  ApoU.  147.  On  the  flowing  robes 
of  the  Samians,  see  Asius  ap.  Ath.  12.  525.  F. 

»»  Athen.  12.  525.  526. 

"^  'Itavuebv  rpv<ptp6v*  iirc  Tovrtf  ydp  kKuut^Sovvro  ol  'Ictfvcc,  Hesych. 
*  ItavucSv  •  ri  rpv^ipd.  kox  icaXXcrpairc2^o£  'laiyia  Athen.  12.  524,  F ;  ycXwc 
'Iwvcic^c,  Vatican,  append,  i.  45  ;  comp.  Ath.  14.  623,  and  Heracl.  Pont, 
ibid.  625.  B ;  Aristoph.  Thesm.  170,  and  Scbol.  Eccles.  913,  etc.  \  CalUnus 
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most  fragrant  ointments  ^.  Colophon  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  degenerate  " ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Ephesus  was  still  sooner  the  seat  of 
Asiatic  licentiousness ",  which  revelled  ^  to  such  a 
degree  there^as  to  generate  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  such 
as  were  uncorrupted  ^.  The  Milesians,  who  were 
easily  inflamed  ^,  and  whose  folly  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  want  of  judgment,  sunk  into  the  most  ener- 
vating effeminacy*®;  Chios  was  the  first  amongst 
the  Greek  states  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  %  and 
afterwards  deserved  obloquy  by  deUvering  up  Pac- 
tyes  from  his  asylum  ^ ;  however,  even  in  the  midst 
of  corruption  it  still  retained  its  activity  ^^ ;  Samos 
was  called  the  *'  soft**  ^,  in  consequence  of  its  effe- 
minate manners. 

The  course  of  development  amongst  the  ^olians 
of  Asia,  composed  of  old  Achaeans,  and  Boeotian 
and  Thessalian  iSolians  was  similar.  Cuma,  in- 
deed, displayed,  during  ages,  the  same  unsuspect- 
ing and  artless  character  ^'  as  the  Achseans  of  the 
Peloponnesian  north  coast ;  but  Lesbos  sunk  into 
the  most  degrading  voluptuousness ;  the  nature  of 
the  coimtry  rendered  the  inhabitants  its  slaves; 

(Olymp.  1.)  censures  the  corruption  which  e?en  in  his  time  began  to  charac- 
terise tnem.    See  Stobaeus,  cap.  49.  355>  ed.  Aurel. 

*>  On  Miletus  and  Chios,  Critias  ap.  Ath.  1. 28.  B. 

tt  Concerning  Ephesus,  Ath.  15.  689.  A. 

">  Ath.  12.  526.  A.  sqq. 

**  According;  to  the  Etym.  M.  and  Suidas,  Aair«£  was  a  Lydian  shopkeeper 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  first  occupation,  and  from  him  it  derived  its  name(1). 

■*  Ath.  12.  625.  C.  sqq. 

*>  Their  declaration  at  the  expulsion  of  Hermodorus,  rifikutv  fitiSflQ  dvriiffroQ 
iffTut,  It  dk  fiTi,  aXXif  Kai  fur  &\KwVt  Strab.  14.  642,  can,  however,  scarcely 
be  considered  a  real  decree.  Heraclitus  said  they  all  deserved  to  be  hanged 
for  it.  Diog.  Laert.  9.  2. 

^  Heracl.  ap.  Ath.  14.  625.  B ;  comp.  442.  B. 

**  See  Rambach  de  Mileto,  p.  21. 22. 

»  Athen.  6.  265.  266.  *^  Henxi.  1. 154  ;  Paus.  4.  35.  6. 

*t  Aristoph.  Kan.  171 ;  Alhen.  1. 25.  F. 

»  * AjSpd,  see  Ath.  12.  526.  E.  sqq. ;  540.  541 ;  Panofka  res  Sam.  77-80. 

>>  Strab.  13.  622. 
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lust  and  dmiikenness  held  them  in  bonds  ^.  The 
corruption  spread  still  farther  northward.  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  not  only  afterwards  that  Abydos 
merited  severe  censure  ^. 

Rhodes  alone  shines  forth  from  the  darkness 
which  envelops  the  Doric  colonies  in  the  east, 
and  exhibits  some  illustrious  names  ^;  the  com- 
posed seriousness^  which  was,  till  a  late  era, 
commended  in  the  people,  justifies  us  in  assuming 
that  its  Doric  character  had,  in  the  main  features, 
sustained  no  change.  lassus  ^  resembled  it  From 
the  want  of  records  we  are  unable  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Minyan-Doric  Thera;  its  daughter- 
state,  Cyrene,  was  at  a  very  early  date  corrupted 
by  Libyan-Egyptian  influence^;  the  art  of  char 
riot-driving^^  is  the  solitary  excellence  attributed 
to  the  Cyrenaeans. 

It  was  long  before  any  of  the  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace  distinguished  themselves  by  marked  pe- 
culiarities. Abdera  and  Maronea  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  simple  ^®S  Uke  Cuma ;  Byzantium  was 
said  to  be  corrupted  by  the  spirit  of  trade  ^^,  like 
Corinth.  But  all  enquiries  relative  to  the  Grecian 
political  system  in  the  Pontic  states,  as  well  as  their 
own  in  its  subsequent  degeneracy,  are  fruitless. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  west  exhibits,  in  striking 

^  Athen.  10.  438.  442.  The  law  of  Pittacus,  which  annexed  a  double 
penaltjr  to  such  crimes  as  were  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  gives  us 
an  insight  into  their  character,  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nic.  3.  9.  8  ;  Rhet  1. 2.  25 ; 
Polit.  2.  9.  9. 

^^  See  Ath.  12. 524.  F ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz." Afivdoi,  Zenob.  1. 1. 

^  The  Diagorids.  Find.  01.  7 ;  Boeckh,  expl.  Find.  165,  sqq. 

^  Dion.  Chrys.  1.  369. 377.  R.  ed. 

^  Heracl.  Font.  39;  Boeckh,  Minos,  55. 

»  See  Thrige,  Hist.  Cyienes,  268.  269. 

>^  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Bouaria  ;  comp.  BdpKti* 

1®*  Fs.  Demosth.  de  Fact.  Alexand.  218;  &<rirtp  Iv  ^AfiBtiptrais  tj 
Maptavlraic  froXtrcvo/icvoc* 

'<»  Aristot.  Fol.  3.  4.,1 ',  Damon,  ap.  Ath.  10.  442.  C 
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colours,  the  expansion  of  youthfiil  vigour,  combined 
with  fearlessness  and  audacity ;  in  these  states, 
too,  as  in  Ionia  and  JEotis,  we  recognise,  in  the  early 
tendency  to  the  unbridled  enjoyments  of  the  senses, 
a  precocity  that  outstripped  the  mother-country,  and 
they  may  be  compared  to  a  scion  of  the  mother-stem 
transplanted  into  a  hothouse,  which  attains  matu- 
rity and  withers  before  its  time.  Corcyra  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  sea:,  and  grew  powerM 
upon  it,  haughtily  bidding  defiance  to  its  parent 
city,  Corinth  *®' ;  nor  can  a  very  favourable  opinion 
be  entertained  of  the  manners  of  the  early  age ;  a 
turbulent,  faithless  ^^,  and  seditious  character  even- 
tually proved  its  destruction.  Syracuse  inspires  as 
little  respect  as  Corcyra ;  the  Syracusan  table  passed 
into  a  proverb*^;  but  the  combination  of  the 
Corinthian  character  with  that  of  the  ingenious  and 
vnly  Siculian,  produced  a  certain  racy  vivacity  ^^, 
which  afterwards  caused  the  Syracusans  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Athenians  ^^.  In  Agrigentum  nothing 
more  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  old  records  than  the 
character  of  the  tyranny.  In  later  times  the  stigma 
of  drunkenness  rests  upon  Leontini^^.  Sybaris, 
branded  in  history  for  its  licentious  debauchery  ^^, 
although  its  name  may  have  been  frequently  mis- 
appUed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  sift  truth  from  false- 
hood "^  will  ever  be  a  memorial  to  prove,  that 
innocence  and  purity,  unless  accompanied  by 
strength,  are  of  no  avail  against  the  fascinations  of 

»w  Thucyd.  1.  97. 

104  j^ij^g  Ovfibv  ixovffi,  Hermipp.  ap.  Ath.  1 .  27.  F. 
»w  Zenob.  6.  74.  »«•  Cic.  c.  Verr.  2.  4. 43. 

w  Thucyd.  8. 96.  »«•  Diogenian.  2.  50. 

*^  Athen.  12.  518.  C.  sqq.;  comp.  Blanchard,  sur  les  Sybarites,  in  the 
M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  ix. 
"<^  Heyne,  Opusc.  2. 131. 
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pleasure — ^to  such  a  degree  could  Achseans  dege- 
nerate! On  the  contrary,  Crotona,  descended  from 
the  same  trihe,  rose  through  the  efforts  of  Pjrtha- 
goras^  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  to  virtue  and 
honour,  and  never  shared  the  errors  of  Sybaris. 
Tarentum^  too,  seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  resisted 
the  temptations  of  its  voluptuous  climate ;  however, 
an  original  dereliction  of  Laconian  austerity  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  traced  to  the  character  of  its  foimders, 
the  Parthenians,  whom  the  Mythus  has  misrepre- 
sented. Locri  and  Rhegium,  governed  by  good 
laws,  long  respected,  honest  citizenship,  the  Rhe- 
gians  are  most  unjustly  taxed  with  cowardice, 
which  imputation  has  been  cast  upon  them  by  the 
mahce  of  the  elder  Dionysius  "\  Cuma  and  Naples 
were  very  early  exposed  to  danger  from  the  vicuilty 
of  rude  neighbours.  The  embassy  of  the  Cumaeans 
to  the  Roman  senate,  for  permission  to  make  use 
of  the  Latin  language  in  pubhc  debates  and  procla- 
mations ^^,  although  late,  still  took  place  too  soon. 
Naples  remained  Grecian  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  "^  Massilia,  finally,  little  acquainted  or  con- 
nected by  friendly  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  very  early  in  intercourse  with  Rome, 
is  nevertheless  recorded  as  having  been  constant  to 
Grecian  manners  "*,  attached  to  civil  order  "^  in- 
dustrious and  noble-minded  "^  wliilst  no  Ionic  state 
presents  a  picture  of  equal  stabihty. 

"*  Photius,  *Pi}yii/ ;  Hesych.  and  Suid.  'Priyiv  and  Aayoi^ ;  comp.  Zenob. 
4.  85 ;  5.  83  ;  Diogenian.  7.  97.  ">  Liv.  40. 42. 

"»  Strab.  6.  248.  »*  Liv.  37.  64. 

^'^  Comp.  Johannsen,  veter.  Massil.  res  72,  sqq. 
"•  n>idem,  42,  sqq. 
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THE  HEROIC  AGE. 

I.  RISE  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES.    THE  VARIOUS 

CLASSES:  CITIZENS,  SLAVES,  ALIENS— 

NOBLES—AND  COMMON  FREEMEN. 

§  16.  In  an  account  of  the  political  constitu- 
tions of  the  heroic  age^  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  commencement 
of  Grecian  political  life  in  general^  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  oldest  Grecian  states  were  the  off- 
spring of  natural  necessity^  existing  without  the 
instrumentality  of  a  creative  idea,  or  whether  they 
resulted  from  preconceived  design  and  self-con- 
scious and  systematic  agency.  The  notion,  that 
the  earliest  political  commimities  in  general  had 
been  associated  after  a  previous  compact  on  the 
part  of  their  members,  long  found  zealous  sup- 
porters;  it  must  likewise  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  absence  of  consciousness  which  marked  the 
proceedings  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  must  very  soon  have  ceased :  nevertheless  to 
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assume  an  agreement  with  a  view  to  political  so- 
ciety, before  the  commencement  and  trial  of  the 
same,  is  nearly  tantamount  to  the  proposition  of 
Lord  Monboddo,  which  affirms,  that  language  was 
the  result  of  an  agreement  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  it  into  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  notion  of  the  in- 
stinctiveness  of  a  hfe  of  nature  is  properly  limited, 
it  may  be  called  a  dependence  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  upon  the  conditions  and 
dispensations  of  nature;  a  state,  though  not  di- 
vested of  reflection,  stiU  incapable  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  results  of  pure  speculation,  wherein, 
however,  the  incipient  operation  of  intelligence  and 
design  is  perceptible  in  the  early  attempt  to  observe 
certain  uniform  phenomena  in  a  diversity  of  cases, 
and  to  draw  from  the  same  a  rule  and  standard 
of  prescription,  which  might  enable  them  to  pursue 
a  sure  course  amidst  the  endless  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs ;  hence,  the  assertion  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  state  arose  out  of  a  gradually  extending 
family,  of  which  it  is  the  transcript  ^  will  be  found 
generally  accurate,  and  especially  appUcable  to  the 
origin  of  the  Grecian  states.  A  condition  similar 
to  that  of  families,  and  not  tending  to  political 
union,  in  which  each  father  of  a  family  governed 
his  children  alone,  without  standing  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  neighbouring  circles,  is  ascribed  by 
Homer  to  the  Cyclops  *;  but  that  the  Grecian  states 
were  developed  from  family  unions,  is  attested  by 
the  poMtical  form  of  those  unions  which  existed 
till  a  very  late  age  in  several  provinces  of  Greece, 

'  Polit.  1. 1.  7.  '  Od.  9. 112,  sqq. ;  comp.  Aristot.  ubi  sup. 
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and  are  even  mentioned  by  Homer  ^  as  well  as  by 
corresponding  illustrations  of  the  same  by  approved 
investi^tors  of  antiquity*.  Their  natural  source 
therefore  was  a  participation  in  the  growing  poUti- 
cal  unions  formed  by  the  confederation  of  famiUes, 
with  which  was  very  soon  combined  the  joint  per- 
formance of  sacrifices  as  an  intimate  tie  of  another 
description.  But  the  development  of  this  infancy 
of  things  to  the  point  where  the  characteristics  of 
the  state  begin  to  appear  manifestly  could  not  take 
place^  without  various  modifications  arising  from 
external  contact  and  admixture.  For  that,  together 
with  the  natural-born  member  of  the  rniion,  the 
stranger  also  attained  his  fixed  sphere  and  rights 
by  means  of  naturalisation,  k  clearly  impHed  in  the 
legends  of  migrations,  marriages,  and  adoptions  of 
the  heroes ;  whilst  in  the  march,  of  development 
the  aggregation  of  unions,  which  had  already  be- 
come extended  into  tribes,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  league,  or  a  still  more  closely  cemented  union, 
a  pohtical  society  properly  so  called. 

The  notion  of  citizenship  at  first  only  existed  so 
far,  as  the  condition  of  aliens  and  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative ;  at  this  stage  the  nobility  and  the 
lower  class  of  people  alone  attract  attention  as  es- 
sentially distinct  ingredients  of  the  union,  and  as 
subject  to  different  laws.  .How  early  a  difference 
arose  in  personal  rank,  history  does  not  inform 
us;  that  it  originated  from  circ\unstances  and  not 
through  compact,  is  selfnevideht.  The  poetic  le* 
gend  recounts  no  rising  of  the  nobles  out  of  the 


*■  II.  2.  362.  363. :  Kpiv  avdpac  Kurd  tfivXa,  Kard  ^ptirpa^,  'Aydftifivov, 
It.  r.  X. 

*  See  AppeDdiz  vii. 
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mass ;  it  forges  links  between  the  hermc  and  the 
divine  races ;  but  between  the  heroes  and  the  po- 
pulace, it  interposes  a  chasm  which  forbids  them 
to  commingle. 

A  politically  recognised  rank  in  the   common 
freemen,  and  legal  rights  in  an  individual  of  the 
lower  order,  flowing  from  and  guaranteed  by  it, 
are  notions  unknown  to  the  poetry  of  heroic  anti- 
quity (*) ;  he  whom  the  circle  of  the  heroic  nobiUty 
did  not  comprehend  within  it,  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  wavering  and  not  legally- 
guaranteed  independence  and  cliental  servitude*. 
The  aggregate  mass  of  the  lower  order  was  at- 
tached to  the  nobihty,  who  were  supported  and 
raised  by  it  to  heroic  life  and  action.     A  primitive 
mark  of  distinction  was  that  the  nobility  resided 
in  the  citadel,  and  the  lower  class  in  the  country ; 
hence  their  denomination  Demus  ^  still  this  demus 
was  not  expressly  deprived  of  a  legal  station,  and 
the  infancy  of  citizenship  is  specifically  exhibited 
in  its  participating  in  the  public  administration  of 
justice  ^  which  may  at  least  be  assumed  in  matters 
of  Htigation  between  those  of  equal  rank,  as  well 
as  in  its  presence  at  the  public  assembly  as  a  body 
of  armed  warriors  \ 

Thereby  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  mere  citizen,  and  slaves  and  foreigners. 
The  first,  either  prisoners  of  war®,  or  purchased 
from  kidnappers  ^ ;  in  both  cases  Greeks,  as  well 
as  barbarians,  pertained  to  the  domestic  economy 

[*  See  Appendix  iv.  Trans.] 

»  See  Append,  viii.  •  Horn.  II.  18.  497. 

f  AtLoi,  ibid.    Sec  Append,  viiiv 

•  Horn.  Od.  I.  398.  Afi^Q,  ^niada,  Sfiuii  from  dafiao^ 

*  Od.  1.  430  J  16.  482. 
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of  individuals  *^  And  but  few  appear  to  have  been 
affected  by  slavery  *S  as  a  state  of  misery  brought 
about  by  violent  means ;  it  was  confined  to  them 
as  individuals ;  its  propagation^  by  means  of  mar- 
riages amongst  the  slaves,  was  at  least  not  regu- 
lar ^* ;  but  the  reduction  of  earlier  races  to  a  state 
of  bondage,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  the 
Penestse  and  the  Helots,  cannot  be  proved  with 
any  certainty;  however  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places  which  the  Atridae  seem  to  designate  as  their 
private  property,  might  serve  as  examples  ". 

Slaves  of  war  were  manumitted  in  consideration 
of  a  ransom  " ;  the  naturalisation  of  such  as  were 
enfranchised,  and  did  not  return  to  their  country, 
is  not  recorded  in  the  nature  of  an  expressly  de- 
fined relation  ^*. 

The  law  of  aKens*^  was  defined  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Emigrants  indeed  were  little  esteemed 
in  general  *^  and  not  accounted  partakers  of  legal 
rights  out  of  their  own  country ;  still,  by  virtue  of 
the  divine  law,  protection  was  extended  to  them, 
and  especially  to  such  as  stood  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. For  in  general,  although  the  robberies 
which  were  so  frequently  committed  *®  might  have 
excited  suspicion,  and  a  notion  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient  to   treat   every   stranger   as  an  enemy, 

>•  A/ifiec  fidXcr  fivpcM,  Od.  17.  422. 

*i  *'Rfii(rv  ydp  r*  Aptrtig,  dvoalwrat  ivpioira  Zf^,  k.  r.  X.  Od.  17.  322. 

**  Enfrancnised  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  marry,  Od.  14.  64 : 
21.  214. 

"  Horn.  II,  9, 149 ;  Od.  4.  176.  »♦  'Awoiva,  II.  1. 13  ;  10.  380. 

**  Od.  21.215.  Ulysses  wishes  to  make  the  shepherds  associates  of  Tele- 
machus. 

1'  This  refers  to  those  strangers  only,  Ikvoi,  with  whom  no  treaties  of  hospi- 
tality had  been  entered  into. 

"  ^-^  AriiitfTov  utravaffTtiv,  II.  9.  644;  16.  59;  comp.  Tittmann,  gr. 
StMtsv.  645. 

.  u  See  the  questieii  in  the  Od.  3.  73 ;  9. 252.  whether  the  unknown  is  a 
pirate  t 
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personal  security  was  so  far  recognised  and  esta-^ 
blished  within  the  territories  of  states,  that  every 
foreigner  who  presented  himself  in  a  peaceful 
manner  was  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  hospitahty 
of  bed  and  board  ^^  and  the  protection  by  which  it 
was  accompanied  ^°.  This  was  secured  upon  the 
public  faith  ^V  as  both  the  royal  citadel  afforded 
the  guarantee  of  the  state  to  the  stranger  who 
found  a  reception  in  it,  besides  which  shelter  ^*  and 
accommodation^^  were  provided  pubUcly;  and 
these  were  most  probably  claimed  by  the  following 
persons  in  addition  to  the  heroes,  viz.,  foreign 
workmen  ^,  soothsayers  expressly  summoned, 
priests,  artists,  and  physicians^,  and  lastly  heralds ^^, 
who,  as  such,  were  already  regarded  as  within  the 
pale  of  protection.  Merchants^  and  beggars^ 
traversed  the  country  alike  exempt  from  danger. 
Hospitality  was  finally  exhibited  in  its  greatest 
force  in  the  treatment  of  those  who,  strictly  speak- 
ing, were  a  kind  of  outlaws,  fiigitives  from  their 
country,  and  the  victims  of  persecution,  when  they 
became  suppliants  for  help^.  They,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  imder  the  especial  care  of  Zeiis  during 
their  flights^,  as  well  as  when  imploring  protec- 


«  Od.  4.  26,  sqq. 

^  II.  9.  636 ;  21.  76 ;  Od.  8. 208 ;  compare  on  SXig  and  TpairkZai,  De- 
mosth.  de.  fals.  Legat.  400.  6 ;  and  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  616.  R.  ed.  Con- 
cerning the  impiety  of  Hercules,  who  slew  his  guest  Iphitus,  and  his  atone- 
ment, see  Od.  21.  27,  sqq. ;  Diod.  4. 31 ;  Plut.  Thes.  6. 

«  Od.  1.119;  3.34;  19.  197. 

«  In  the  XsffxTi,  Od.  18.  328,  or  iv  xaXKjjty  S6fHf>,  327. 

^  Od.  19.  197  ;  SijiioOsv  oX^ito  ddxa  Kai  aWova  olvov  dytipag. 

«*  e^rec,  Od.  4.  644  ;  18.  356 ;  II.  21.  444. 

«  Od.  17.  383—386.  ««  Od.  19. 135. 

^  Od.  15.  414. 

»  Od.  6.  207  ;  14.  58. 

*  'Iiclrat, 

^  Zei)c  <l>vKtoQ,  Apollod.  1.  9.  1 ;  Xa^vortoCi  amongst  the  Boeotian  Orcho* 
menians,  Paus.  1.  24.  2,;  Schol.  Apollon.  Eh.  2.  655]  4.  699;  Xzetz. 
Lycophr.  288 ;  comp.  Miiller,  Orch.  164. 
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tion " ;  extradition  was  never  thought  of  *- ;  re- 
gular sanctuaries^  however,  appear  to  belong  to  a 
later  age. 

The  members  of  the  aristocracy  were  either 
designated  the  old^^  or  the  pre-eminent^,  the 
best  ^.  In  considering  the  various  significations  of 
the  word  Heros  ^y  our  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale.  In  its  most 
exalted  meaning,  the  hero  derives  his  origin  from 
Olympus,  or  is  received  into  it  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  earthly  career;  in  the  earthly  sense, 
every  one  is  a  hero  who,  in  any  respect  whatever^ 
rises  above  the  multitude,  for  instance,  the  herald*^. 
From  this  less  exalted  notion,  which  bore  no  re- 
ference to  political  law,  flowed  the  still  more  corn- 
prehensive  one  of  Hesiod*,  which  comprises  the 
.whole  human  race  of  the  olden  time.  The  first 
and  nobler  signification  is  associated  with  the  poli- 
tical conception  of  an  aristocratic  body.  Like  the 
hero  thus  described,  that  order  was  totally  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  class  of  people  ;  the  principle 
of  nobiUty,  the  exclusive  character  of  the  noble 
families  was  most  rigorously  developed.  However 
this  distinction  of  ranks,  which  in  its  principal 
features  was  solely  directed  to  purity  of  race  and 
external  honour,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
a  caste-like  constitution  of  the  Indian  or  Egyptian 

»>  Z£^C  UtTfimoq,  Od.  13.  213 ;  comp.  7.  165.  181 ;  9.  270. 

^  ConcerniDg  tKe  Heracleids  in  Athens,  see  Pherecyd.  ap.  Anton.  Lib.  33 ; 
Sturz.  184.  new  ed. ;  Apoll.  2.  8.  1. 

»*  TkpovTiQy  II.  9.  670;  18.  603;  Arifioyipovrts,  3.  149;  but  2.  789; 
iravTtQ  bfiriyBpttQt  i^fUv  vsoi,  i^dk  ykpovriQ, 

^  II.  2.  188,  Bvrtva  fikv  PaffiXrja  Kai  e^oxov  avSpa  kix^iti, 

*  *Api(Frfj(Q,  Od.  6.  34. 

*  See  the  comprehensive  investigation  in  Creueer's  Symb.  3. 1,  sqq. 

^    ^  Qd,  18.  424;  comp.  15.  350,  trv^wTtig  opxafioe  &vSp&v,  14.  3;  et 
passim,  Slot  v^oppSc, 
^  Op.  et  Dies.  155,  sqq.    ■ 
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kind^  which  does  not  turn  upon  mere  nobility  or 
baseness  of  blood,  but  involves  a  separation  in  the 
other  circumstances  of  life.  This  is  in  nowise 
applicable  to  the  ancient  Grecian  orders.  The 
names  of  the  older  Attic  Phyle^,  it  is  true,  seem  to 
indicate  a  separation  in  the  priestfiood,  the  miUtaiy 
body,  and  the  trades:  still  careful  investigation 
would  doubtless  prove  that  the  Attic  political  order 
of  rank  did  not  resemble  that  of  castes  ^.  But 
Plato's  remark,  that  priests  and  warriors  had  once 
been  separate  ^,  cannot  be  understood  in  reference 
to  the  heroic  states.  In  these  the  high-priestfaood 
was  associated  with  the  princely  oflSce*^  which 
had  a  warlike  character.  The  seers  Tu'esias  and 
Calchas  are  separated  from  the  warriors  it  is  true ; 
but  this  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  notion 
the  ancients  entertained  of  the  prophetic  faculty, 
which  distinguished  the  person  in  whom  it  resided 
from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  was,  therefore, 
transmitted  by  regular  succession  in  his  family  ^ ; 
that  this  led  to  no  separation  of  classes  is  proved 
in  the  instance  of  the  soothsayer  Melampus,  who 
became  king,  and  of  Amphiaraus,  who  went  to  the 
war  as  a  hero  moimted  on  his  chariot^.  Thus 
the  assumption  that  sacerdotal  families,  in  which 
certain  worships  were  hereditary  **,  were  not  heroic, 
£dls  to  the  ground ;  and  finally,  if  the  priests  at- 
tached to  the  direction  of  certain  worships  had  a 
peculiar  rank  in  the  state,  and  especial  sanctity 

»  See  $  43  and  44. 

^  Tim.  24.  A. ;  Critias,  110.  C.  <«  Ariatot.  Pol.  3. 9.  7. 

*^  The  chief  passage  is  Od.  15.  224,  sqq. 
•    ^  The  earliest  testimony  extant  is  Odyss.  ubi  aup.    Comp.  the  important 
passage,  Strab.  16.  762. 

**  Bvviai  Uparucai,  Arist.  pr3.  9.  7  ;  ^  5.  11. 
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and  inviolability  pertained  to  them  ^,  this  must  be 
explained  from  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  the 
fact  tiiat  it  was  generally  administered  by  such  as 
were  too  old  for  the  service  of  arms.  Moreover, 
warriors  and  husbandmen  were  not  separated ;  the 
warriors  at  Troy  were  landholders  in  their  own 
country  ^ ;  the  particular  kind  of  service  they 
perfoimed,  was  the  only  distinction  between  the 
nobility  and  the  commonalty.  Finally,  ingenuity  and 
art,  like  the  divinatory  £siculty,  the  personal  en-- 
dowments  of  individuals,  and  frequently  found 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  thdr 
families,  even  in  the  historical  age,  were  by  no 
means  the  possession  of  a  particular  caste  in  the 
state.  At  that  time  artists  and  workmen  went  into 
foreign  countries  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  were  on 
that  account  generally  distinguished  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  in  wiiich  tliey  took  up 
th^  temporary  residence  by  the  homeless  cha- 
racter assigned  to  them  ^. 

11.  THE  PRINCELY  OFFICE. 

§  17.  The  frindamental  distinction  between 
nobles  and  princes  was  that  of  plurality  and  unity ; 
there  could  be  but  one  prince,  but  several  nobles 
in  the  state.  In  the  political  camp  before  the 
walls  of  Troy,  the  heroes,  for  the  most  part 
isovereign  princes  at  home,  stood  towards  Agamem- 
non in  the  relation  of  an  aristocracy  \  Although 
in  the  Odyssey  *  we  find  princely  birth  ascribed  to 


**  The  ^toliaii  nobility  send  the  best  priests  as  ambassadors  to  Meleager. 
n.  9.  570. 
«  11.24.398.  <»  See  11.25. 

'  *Aoytimv  ^dlviX^f Ci  ^9i  JCCxXifaro  jSovXqvt    II.  10. 195. 
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several  noble  families  in  the  state  of  the  Phaea- 
cians^  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  most  prevalent 
notion  of  antiquity,  that  the  nature  and  unity  of 
the  state  exclusively  depended  upon  the  authority 
of  one  prince ;  therefore  there  were  as  many  states 
as  there  were  princes.  Hence  the  monarchical  ap- 
pears as  the  prevailing  principle,  in  investigating 
which,  we  shall  first  direct  om*  attention  to  the 
princely  dignity,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  powers  of  government. 

The  unity  of  the  monarchy  had  naturally  de- 
veloped itself  as  a  recognised  principle  from  the 
condition  of  families ;  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  head  of  the  faniily  were  continued  in  those 
unions  which  were  gradually  matured  for  pohtical 
society*.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  principle  of 
affinity,  as  the  original  fountain  firom  which  the 
head  of  the  family  derived  his  authority,  whilst  the 
distance  from  the  root  was  constantly  increasing, 
could  not  remain  its  sole  support ;  nor  could  any 
thing  like  a  presidency  in  the  person  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe  continue  to  be  the  established  form  of 
government.  This  presidency  and  princely, dignity, 
influenced  by  various  external  circumstances,  pro- 
ceeded firom  the  feeling  of  necessity  for  a  supreme 
fountain  of  order  and  security  *,  and  the  willingness 
to  confide  in  the  direction  of  a  guide.  Now  of 
whatever  description  may  have  been  those  quali- 
ties, which  in  ancient  Greece  originally  conferred 
princely  authority,  the  wisdom  of  age,  which  was 
so  efficacious  in  pacifying  and  uniting  the  turbulent 


8  Ari8tot.PoLl.  1.7. 

^  PluU  Pelop.  24;    6  yap  Trp&rqg,  utQ  iotxt,  xai  K.vptktTaToc  vpfjiog  nf 
a^'^itrQai  hoiuv<fi,  rbv  ffutl^iiv  dvvdfiivov  dpxovra  kotcl  ^vuiv  airoSidjum* 
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sons  of  nature  ^  suavity  of  speech,    the  heroic 
strength  of  youth,  beauty  ^  riches,  beneficence '^i 
or,  in  one  word,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Aristotle,  excellence®,  it  is  certain,  that  one  uni- 
form  light  is  thrown  upon  the   princes  by  the 
heroic  chivalry.     A  glance  at  the  above  described 
nationality  of  the  Pelasgians,  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  families,  and  the 
peaceful  authority  of   elders,   prevailed  amongst 
them.     Another  state   of  things  arose  with   the 
Hellenic  chivalric  and  contentious  miUtary  chiefs, 
and  this  may  be  compared  to  the  departure  of  the 
youth  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Herewith  individuals  began  to  occupy  a  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  importance  in  feuds,  predatory  expe- 
ditions, and  adventures,  especially  when  chariots 
began  to  be  employed  in  battle.     From  this,  arose 
the  princely  dignity  of  the  heroic  times,  in  a  form 
the  more  decided  the  longer  the  integrity  of  the 
family-principle, — the  unity  of  the  governing  person 
had  already  maintained  itself  during  the  Pelasgic 
life  of  nature.     However,  in  order  that  the  transi- 
tion may  not  appear  abrupt,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
extend  our  periods  here,  and  the  hero  who,  in  the 
mythical  poetry,  suddenly  emerges  from  the  night 
of  obscurity,  must  be  imagined  as  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  forefathers,  who  passed  away 
without  the  glory  of  chivalry.     The  erection  of  a 
citadel  may  have  occasionally  marked  the  com- 


A  Herod.  1.69;  Strab.  9.  415;  Cic.  de  Offic.  2.  12;  De  Repub.  L.  4. 
p.  297.  Stuttg. ;  de  Legg.  3.2;  and^avis,  ibid. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  1. 2.  15  ;  compare  the  Arcadian  tradition  in  Pausan.  8.  1.  2; 
fuykOti  fikvToi  fcat  Kard  &\Kr^v  Kal  koKKoq  trpotiptv  6  HeKacyb^  Kai  yvt»>firiv 
virkp  TovQ  dWovQ  4v.  Kal  Tovrtav  Si'cica  alpBOrivai  /ioi  doKei  fiaaiKivtiv  vir* 


avT&v,  aiid  Diodor.  3. 9.  on  the  Ethiopians. 
»  AristotJPol.  6.  8.  5.  •  'Apirti,  Pol.  3.  IQ.  7. 
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menoement  of  tibe  heroic  mcxoarchy ;  tlus  was  the 
case  in  tibe  Trojan  annals  ^ ;  thus  Herodotus  states 
the  buildmg  of  the  citadel  of  Ecbatana,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  have  been  contem- 
poraneous. The  history  of  the  Hohenstaufen  com* 
mences  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  authority 
of  these  heroic  princes  was  purely  monarchical ; 
every  Grecian  tradition  relating  to  the  origin  of  a 
state,  begins  with  the  unity  of  a  poUtical  head; 
the  equality  of  several  in  the  state  was  only  foimd 
in  the  class  below  the  princely  rank;  treaties  of 
amity  or  commerce  between  several  chiefs,  them- 
selves formed  nothing  but  a  coiifederation,  an  am- 
phictyony,  but  not  a  state.  The  forcible  associa- 
tion of  various  tribes  into  a  military  alliance,  under 
one  chieftain,  was  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
occurrence.  The  successive  government  of  the 
elders  of  the  tribe,  which  the  hymn  to  Demeter 
represents  as  subsisting  in  Eleusis,  is  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  a  transposition  into  the  heroic  age, 
from  the  period  in  which  monarchies  declined,  and 
the  prytanes  arose. 

Unity  of  the  princely  dignity  is,  in  the  heroic; 
poetry,  associated  with  the  family  nobihty  of  the 
princes,  transmitted  by  hereditary  succession. 

The  hereditary  principle,  by  virtue  of  its  natural 
germ  in  the  early  practice  of  the  oldest  commu- 
nities, to  regard  the  merit  of  an  illustrious  com- 
mander as  descendible  to  his  posterity,  had  taken 
its  rise,  and  established  itself  too  early  to  allow  us 

>  Horn.  II.  20.  216 ;  compare  Plato,  de  Legg.  3.  681.  £. 
»o  Herod.  1.  98.  *»  97.  150—165.  473,  sqq. 

1'  Hence  the  cv^o/iai  eZvac,  see  in  particular  Odyss.  21.  335 ;  aiitaro^  H^ 
ayaOdio,  Odys^.  4.  611. 
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to  determine  its  origin  with  any  degree  of  aocu»cy^ 
In  the  heroic  poetry^  an  examination  of  the  claims 
to  princely  birth,  like  the  legitimacy  of  the  present 
<^y>  prevails  as  public  opinion ;  little  importance 
was  attached  to  its  origin ;  the  remembrance  of 
the  time  previous  to  its  lustre  and  glory  is  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  distance.  The  class  of  the  hero- 
princes  consequently  appears  as  totally  closed 
against  the  lower  orders,  as  at  its  origin  far  above 
them.  This  origin  was  connected  with  Olympus ; 
the  progenitors  of  the  princes  were  pictured  as  the 
^ons  of  gods,  and  the  princely  history  represented 
as  having  its  roots  in  consanguinity  with  the  di- 
vine race,  so  that  no  new  prince  could  be  created 
on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line,  at  which  this 
mixture  of  gods  and  men  terminated.  This  being 
referred  .  to  the  commencement  of  the  national 
history,  a  son  of  one  of  the  gods  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  founder  of  the  state  ^%  and  a  people  was  in 
various  modes  assigned  to  him,  which  existed 
solely  ajad  exclusively  for  bis  sake.  Fro*n  the 
supposed  descent  of  the  princes  from  the  di^vine 
race,  those  personal  qualities  which  were  con- 
sidered essential  to  their  origin,  such  as  strength, 
beauty  ^*,  and  stature  ^*,  were  attributed  to  them ; 
and  thus,  upon  the  relationship  with  tb^  gods,  was 


"  Comp.  §  12.  n.  20.  Pausanias  says,  with  some  degree  of  naivet^,  8. 1. 
12,  Felasgus  could  not  have  been  created  alone  without  a  people,  could  he  1 

**  A  then.  13.  566.  C,  rb  koXKos  PaffiXsiajc  oiKtUv  lerrt.  That  is,  why 
the  infamous  j£ffistbtts  might  still  be  called  dfiiftuvt  Od.  1.  29.  In  the 
purely  heroic  spirit,  and  probably  with  the  same  degree  of  truth,  Pindar 
assigns  beauty  to  the  victors  in  the  games,  as  01.  6. 128.  Pagano  Saggi,  2. 
36,  explains  it  thus ;  "  the  vigorous  youths  bore  away  the  fairest  virgins ;  the 
least  beautiful  amongst  the  young  women  were  compelled  to  mix  with  the 
common  people."  Finally,  is  KaXitg  /3a<rtXcvc,  Hesych.  to  be  explained  from 
this  circumstance  1 

'    "  This  mav  be  gathered  even  from  the  legends  concerning  relics.    See  on 
the  subject  of  Onates'  coffin^  Heiod.  1. 66 ;  liiat  of  Ajaz»  Pauftan.  1. 35.  8. .. 
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established  an  element  that  served  to  ennoble  the 
body.  Hence  personal  strength  and  statelmess 
were  accounted  essential  requisites  for  the  princely 
office,  and  on  that  account  Neleus  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  lame  brother  Medon  as  king*^ 
which  is,  however,  to  be  explained  from  a  custom 
which  prevailed  within  the  princely  circle  itself, 
not  from  the  operation  of  anything  like  an  elective 
power  in  the  people.  An  analogous  notion  is  that 
which,  in  addition  to  counsel,  required  strength 
in  action,  thus  associating  authority  with  heroic 
strength,  and  leaving  decrepit  old  age  to  be  neg- 
lected and  forgotten ;  for  this  reason,  the  shade  of 
Achilles  enquires,  if  the  old  man  Peleus  was  less 
honoured  ^^  and  therefore  Achilles  in  his  lifetime 
is  considered  as  the  prince  of  the  Myrmidons*®; 
this  is  why  Hector  is  a  more  prominent  figure 
than  Priam  ;  and  Nestor,  who  is  still  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  is  held  up  to  admiration  as  an 
extraordinary  aged  prince,  whereas  Laertes  lives 
despised  in  the  country*^;  and  hence,  finally, 
superannuated  fathers  rehnquished  the  manage- 
ment of  their  household  affairs,  and  became  de- 
pendent upon  their  sons  for  support. 

There  existed  no  fixed  or  uniform  standard  to 
regulate  succession  to  the  throne  ;  it  occasionally 
depended  on  primogeniture  *%  but  we  find  more 


*'  Pau8.  7. 2.  1 ;  comp.  on  Agesilaus,  Plut.  Ages.  3.  Hence  the  tradition 
never  omits  to  state  when  a  prince  was  deformed.  See  Heracl.  Foot.  Frag. 
5.  and  7.  In  the  same  manner  the  German  king  was  obliged  to  be  free  from 
.bodily  defects,  and  the  ancient  priests  a^cXel^* 

"  Odyss.  11.  495. 

"  II.  1. 180 ;  comp.  Eurip.  Androm.  21.  22. 

»  Odvss.  1.  190. 

*>  OpBirrpa,  II.  4.  477  ;  OptvTripia,  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  186. 

2*  Pans.  4. 1.^;  UoXvKcuav  Sk  vttarepog  ijv  riXixig,  xal  Bi  avrh  idiuiTtig. 
Comp.  Heiod.  7.  2,  coAcemiog  th^  univerrality  qf  the  right  of  primogeniture.* 
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frequent  examples  of  partition^*,  or  alternate  go- 
vernment, as  in  the  case  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
but  never  of  joint  government  The  crown  like- 
wise descended  in  the  female  line,  as  in  the  case  of 
Helen,  but  none  but  children  born  in  wedlock 
were  accounted  legitimate,  and  monogamy  alone 
was  customary.  Orestes  followed  Menelaus  to' 
Sparta,  because  the  latter  had  no  other  children 
than  such  as  were  born  of  slaves  ^.  In .  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  lordship  by  marriage  **,  or  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same,  as  a  reward  for  some  great 
service  rendered  to  the  state,  through  presentation 
by  the  ruler  of  the  district  ^,  or,  with  a  species  of 
regeneration  of  the  original  principle,  through  the; 
invitation  of  a  public  benefactor  to  a  vacant 
throne  ^^  it  was  a  tacit  condition  that  .none  but 
those  of  princely  birth  were  eligible,  as,  for  instance, 
when  martial  games  were  appointed  for  aspirants 
to  the  hand  of  a  prince's  daughter  ^* 

By  reason  of  their  descent  and  their  personal 
bravery,  the  princes  were  revered  like  beings  of  a 
superior  order  ^,  and  in  token  of  this  feeling  they 
received  honorary  gifts  ^,  especia.lly  such  as  con- 
sisted of  the  spoils  of  war  ^  and  were  offered  for 
their  decisions  in  judicial  matters  ^^  and  these  sub- 


^  Apollod.  3.  9.  1 ;  15.  1,  etc.  Compare  on  the  partition  of  property, 
0(Wss.  14.208,  sqq. 

^  Pausan.  2. 18.  5.  **  e.  g.  Menelaus,  Pelops. 

•*  Neleus,  Melaothus. 

^  (Edipus,  Atreus.  Thucydides,  in  his  democratic  mode  of  viewing 
things,  states  that  the  Argives  made  Atreus  king,  r6  irXijOoc  rtBepavevKdra, 
p.  1.  9. 

^  This  is  perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Agariste 
Clisthenes,  the  Sicydonian's  daughter,  Herod.  6.  126. 

»  eibg  S'  w£  tUto  SrnKfi,  II.  6.  78 ;  comp.  9.  302.  699,  etc. 

*  Tspara,  ^torivai,  Swpa,  etc.  Od.  7.  150;  11.  9. 165;  1.  230,  comprised 
under  the  more  extensive  notion,  TtfiaL  See  Kuhnk.  ad  Hymn,  in  Ceier.  328, 
and  the  quotation  there.  ^  II.  1.  118.  120;  135. 138,  etc. 

'*  Hence  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  262,  dtapo^dyoi. 
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sequently  assumed  the  character  of  fixed  tributes  ^, 
whilst  the  choice  morsels  in  their  public  feasts 
were  looked  upon  as  their  peculiar  portion^  as  of 
the  heroes  in  general  ^.  Their  qualification  as  to 
property  consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  demesne  ^. 
The  yet  moderate  necessities  of  the  state  were  pro- 
vided for  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  Hec- 
tor received  firom  the  Trojans  a  contribution  for 
the  payment  of  the  allies,  as  a  supply  engendered 
by  pressing  danger  and  emergency 


S5 


III.  THE  POLITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

§  18.  The  notion  of  a  family  implies  the  confor- 
mity of  its  members  to  the  existing  regulations 
emanating  from  its  head.  This  dependence  became 
relaxed  when  a  social  and  gregarious  mode  of  life 
was  the  only  effectual  means  of  gU£H*ding  against 
vaiious  kinds  of  danger ;  it  was  seldom  dissolved 
by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  arising  from 
the  coMciousness  of  superior  strength^  which  oc- 
curred amongst  individuals  only.  A  cavilling  demand 
for  standards  of  law^  a  watchful  jealousy  lest  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  or  those  of  a  class  might  be 
infringed  by  the  power  of  the  rulers,  as  long  as 
their  authority  was  only  subjected  to  the  control  of 
moral  feeling,  and  not*  defined  by  express  legisla- 
tive enactments,  as  well  as  the  anxiety  displayed 
in  calculating  how  far  the  good  of  the  people  at 


^  This  is  probably  implied  by  the  pifrocc  yspam,  Thucyd.  1.  13. 

>>  II.  8. 162;  Od.  4.  66;  8.  475;  14.  4S7.  It  was  the  same  case  with  the 
gods  ;  compare  the  speech  of  Zeus,  H.  4.  49,  XoipiJQ  re  KvitTtfqQ  re  rh  yAp 
Xdxofiev  yepaQ  Vfu^e,  On  the  subject  of  this  custom  which  was  still  retained 
in  Sparta,  consult  Herod.  6.  56 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  105. 
.  '*  Tcficvoc,  II.  6.  194,  sqq. ;  9.  574,  sqq. ;  12.  310,  sqq. ;  Cic.  de  Repub. 
p.  129  ;  comp.  Kreuser  Hellenen  Priesterstaat,  140.  141. 

»  II.  17.  225. 
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large  might  be  consulted  by  limiting  the  freedom 
of  indiyiduals,  without  any  violation  of  the  natural 
rights  of  the  latter^  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  poli- 
tical society  existing  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
natural  feeling,  far  from  developing  or  asserting 
the  abstract  principles  of  right,  led  to  the  elevation 
and  recognition  of  eminent  personal  endowments ; 
even  the  predilection  for  the  monarchical  character^ 
which,  according  to  the  above,  was  an  essential 
quaUty  of  the  supreme  political  authority  ^  amoi^t 
the  ancient  Greeks,  is  opposed  to  the  assumption 
of  political  contracts  between  prince  and  people* 
Examples  of  formal  stipulations,  at  the  election  of 
a  prince,  do  not  occur  till  the  decline  of  the  heroic 
constitution.  The  oath  of  the  princes,  recorded 
by  Aristotle  *,  only  refers  to  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed when  a  tribunal  was  held.  Such  an  oath 
was  less  an  obligation  towards  the  people  than  a 
vow  to  the  gods.  The  prince,  the  natural  head  of 
the  body  politic,  contained  within  himself  the  law 
of  his  authority ;  his  mode  of  government  was 
Quly  dependent  upon  his  own  will ;  in  its  adminis^ 
tration  he  had  a  purely  discretionary  power,  and  it 
could  not,  consequently,  be  looked  upon  as  limited 
by  agreements. 

However,  the  absence  of  the  conventional  char 
racter  by  no  means  prevented  the  rise  of  a  fixed 
standard  of  right  in  itself:  this  was  looked  upon 
as  self-existent,  and  even  when  people  were  unable 
to  counteract  that  line  of  conduct  in  their  princes, 
which  deviated  from  this  standard,  it  still  served 
for  a  test  by  which  it  was  tried. 

.  >  Oiff  dyaOiw  iroXvcotpaviif,  el^  coipavoc  ^(rr*!,  II.  X  204|  rather  bean  the 
cliaracter  of  a  maxim  than  of  the  opinion  of  an  individual.  *  PoL  3. 9.  7. 
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For  on  the  one  side,  the  princes  were,  by  means 
of  their  descent^  and  even  by  -  their  aathority, 
brought  nearer  to  the  gods,  and  such  a  line  of  de- 
marcation was  drawn  between  tbem  and  t|^  peo* 
pie,  that  it  appeared  impossible  for  one  of  their 
body  ever  to  become  a  partaker  of  similar  p^nscmal 
rights  with  the  princes ;  the  earthly  right  by  no 
means  depended  on  an  equality  of  human  preten- 
sions, but  on  the  measure  of  personal  importance, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  on  the  class  to  which,  in  the 
general  order  of  things,  the  individual  appertw^ 
ed ;  the  legal  standard  of  the  lower  order  eonld 
not  be  s^pfied  to  the  higher;  whatever  W|i8  not 
interdicted  by  a  higher  power,  was  lo<^ed  upon  as 
l^ally  allowed,  and  the  right  consisted  in  unto- 
stricted  action*  The  aggregate  right  then  did  not* 
appear  as  a  principle  developing  i^lf  upwards,*  bf 
virtue  of  the  decrees  of  an  earthly  legislature*  ^xA 
as  descending  from  above,  and  reg^ted  by  a -class 
of  beings '  legidly  entitled  to  occupy  a  more  eleK 
vated  station,  as  furnished  with  more  fiivoucal^ 
personal  endowments.  The  fountain-head  of  i%ht, 
the  Oljrmpian  Crods,  exalted  above  the  test  of  vir- 
tue and  moral  perfection,  in  a.  state  of  happ^iess 
beyond  the  criterion  of  human  law,  distributed  to 
mankind,  with  despotic  humour,  good  or  evil ;  the 
rude  Cyclops,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  divine  race,  were  blessed  with 
profusion  of  all  kinds,  but  hmnan  right  availed 
nothing  with  them ' ;  and  in  Hesiod  \  the  second 


*  Hence  the  origiiud  ngnificatioo  of  vppic*  «  freniDptaoas  aspiring  nftv 
diat  which  was  the  ezdnsiTe  right  of  a  more  highly-privileged  das.  On  the 
other  hand,  unf,  in  Hooier's  time,  already  signified  that  which  eveiy  one  night 
lay  daim  to  according  to  his  legally-recognised  rank.  Od.  9.43.549;  eompw 
IL  12.423.  «  Od.  9.  106.  sqq. 
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and  third  of  the  three  ante-heroic  races/  in  spite  of 
all  their  depravity,  were,  in  physical  condition  and 
bodily  stature,  assimilated  much  more  closely  to 
the  gods,  than  virtuous  men  were  in  a  later  age. 

On  the  other  side,  there  was  a  chasm  interposed 
between  princes  and  gods  in  the  descending  scale ; 
and  although  the  princes,  in  earthly  affairs,  enjoyed 
unlimited  power,  and  could  not  be  judged  by  the 
legal  standard  of  the  lower  orders,  still  in  the  con- 
cerns between  themselves  and  the  gods,  they  were 
equally  bound  by  those  ordinances  which  the  latter 
had  been  pleased  to  deliver  to  the  human  race  as 
duty  and  law ;  and  as  the  lower  orders  were  not  en- 
titled to  depart  from  the  law,  whilst  the  princes  might 
act  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  so  it  was  unlawful 
for  the  princes  to  disturb  the  unconcern  of  the  bliss- 
ful race  of  the  gods,  as  to  any  possible  application  to 
themselves  of  those  decrees  they  had  made  to  bind 
mankind,  and  although,  when  the  latter  committed 
iacts  of  injustice,  the  enquiry  into  the  right,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  had  acted,  was  suppressed  by 
the  paramount  influence  of  the  princes,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  never  lead  to  any  definite  ordi- 
nance for  the  settlement  of  princely  right ;  never- 
theless, as  accustomed  as  they  might  be  to  bear 
patiently  with  the  unlimited  exercise  of  power  in 
the  princes,  they  were  far  from  being  destitute  of  a 
clear  notion  as  to  their  duties  ^  and  passed  the 
judgment  of  outraged  feelings  on  flagrant  tyranny ' ; 
nor  did  they  omit  to  commend  paternal  sentiments® 

'  II.  2. 24 ;  0^  XP4  iravvvx^ov  t^dtiv  pov\ji^6pov  avipa.  On  the  duty  of 
giving  ear  to  good  advice,  see  9.  74  ;  100.  101. 

'  Aiifio36poc  j3a<riXevc>  II.  1.  231.  On  the  anger  of  the  princes,  see  1.  80. 
■84;  on  their  capricious  favour  and  displeasure,  Od.  4.  w2.  Hesiod  is  a 
downriffht  Frondeur,  Op.  et  Di.  39. 100.  259,  sqq. 

*  Od.  2.  234,  warr^p  ^  Ac  ^irioc  4cv. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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and  lawful  adminh^tratimf 9  (n^ia  prinM;.  on  the 
contrary,  public  Opinion  deoidedlyindicatedi  ithat 
impiety,  even  when  committedi  in  the.  most  i^f^Ufid 
of  earthly  stations,  '^(iuidmeefcrnthiiter^drd/aud 
the  fate  of  princes  who  had  bid  defiance  itjdiitiie 
divine  laws,  was  narrated  as  a  fearful  exam^r  of 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  exaltation.  On  that  ac- 
count the  prophet,  the  confidant  of  the  diving  jus^ 
tice,  appeared  to  announce  it  to  the  pbinceiwko 
was  ignorant  of,  or  disregarded  it,  and  to  admQinlsh 
him  of  the  punishment  impending  over  himu.ap4 
thus  it  was  that  a  divine  voice  might  deprivi^-a 
prince  of  the  attachment  of  his  people^l  >  Intr^ 
higher  sphere,  the  same  principles  wer&jappMi3^?tt) 
the  gods;  they  were  limited  by  Ztva,  and- wier^ 
compelled  to  acknowledge  him,  the  ^mUem  ttftith/^ 
monarchical  principle,  as  placed  abov^  them  Msubttet 
Zeus,  like  themselves,  could  avail  nothing  rogaiftst 
Fate'/  that  inscrutable  power  which  ruled fiodtekr 
ness,  and,  exalted  above  all  the  grades  of.  ^fis(>o^ 
importance,  expressed  the  idea  of  tha  highesliiand 
all-pervading  law ^\  •  '  i^    »'^ 

As  the  prince,  according  to  his  legal  pooitiOin^ 
pertained  to  the  divine  right,  in  the  aame  monwr 
he  appeared  as  a  mediator  to  procfuxe  its  reoQgtiitid^ii 
u^on  earthy  and  in  the  liotioqi  attached  to 'thenaoat 
ancient  legislations,  primary  points  were,  that  laws 
were  the  revelations  of  a  God,  and  that  they  had 
been  communicated  to  a  divine  favourite  ^K„ '  .The 

-      •      «  »  - 

>  Od.  19.  109,  sqq. ;  comp.  Hesiod.  Op.  et.  Bi.  200. 223,  sqg. 

10  ecoS  6/i04,  Od.  3.  215. 

11  Homer's  wavering  defiaition  of  the  relation  between  (he  Mkiimands  of 
Fate  and  the  will  of  Zeus,  is  based  upon  earthly  political  law,  whcirein  Jthe 
princes  enjoyed  absolute  and  unlimited  power  indeed,  but  not  without  the 
recognition  of  a  higher  authority,  viz,,  the  rule  of  right  or  law  in  itself.  Comp. 
Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  II.  6.  458  ;  17.  331. 

1^  On  Minos,  see  Od.  19.  179  ;  compare  below,  §  40. 
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law  obtained  its  chief  autbofity  wA  sanction  in, 
eonsequdnoe  of  being  ^  derived  from  the  highest 
font^tain^f  right  in  the  divine  realm  "^  and  by  being 
ecrtublished '  and  administered  by  a  person  in  the 
confidence  of  the  gods^  a  consecrated  prince*  The 
notifki'  of  such  a  principle  of  law  as  was  self-exis-* 
tent/or  repwed  upon  merely  political  grounds,  was 
still  very  remote.  Whatever  emanated  from  illus- 
trious* and  wise  princes,  like  Minos  ^*,  attained,  by 
virtue  of  the  princely  power,  the  force  of  a  com-, 
msnd^^  for  the  subjects,  and,  through  custom^ 
assuiDeid  the  character  of  established  law  ^^  was 
precisely  fitted  to  become  a  pillar  of  princely  au* 
tho^ty^ '  iaud  that  which  had  not  yet  attained  the 
fiilfies&'Of  nmturity,  was  constantly  referred  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  prince,  that  his  lips  might  give 
utterance  to  the  declarations  of  Zeus.  An  entircf 
separation  between  such  laws  as  were  independent, 
amdiframed  in  the  character  of  positive  enactments, 
and  ^between  the  personal  decisions  or  determina^ 
tidtifl  of  ^the  prince,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of 
the  divine  law  possessed  the  general  force  and 
(Bffiaaey  explained  above,  was  not  supposed  in  re- 
ference to  the  bonduct  of  public  conoems,  so  that 
the  former  could,  be  regarded  as  binding  on  the 
pniice ;  however,  various  prescriptive  usages  became 

*'  See  iQ  reference  to  this  the  classical  passage  in  Strab.  16.  761.  762 ;  that 
wkieh,  ^  divine  right,  was  tenned  BifiiQ,  Ocfuirrcc*  BkjwrTa,  was  named  Hkji 
IP,  linman  iurisprudence,  see  Moschopul.  ad.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  9.  The  deri- 
vation of  tne  word'  dlKti  from  Ate,  Zeus,  as  of  jus  from  Jovis,  is  however  more 
ingenious  than  probable.  ^*  See  $  41, 

'*  This  is  a  leading  signification  of  the  word  BIkti,  as  Od.  4.  691 ;  19.  43. 
168;  18.274;  19.  43,  etc. 

1^  Eifvofiiii,  Od.  17.  487,  the  state  or  condition  in  which  right  prevails,  im- 
plies the  early  use  of  v6iioQf  originally  the  mode  of  procedure.  OitrfASg  in 
Od.  23. 296.  belongs  to  Alcrpoio  rraXaiov,  and  the  sense  fluctuates  between 
rahty  matrimony^  and  .union ;  Aristid.  Quinctil.  de  Mus.  2:  82,  explains 
r^y  kv  SUy  Kai  vofiifiov  irpd^iv.  it  signifies  legal  ordinance  in  the  Hymn. 
Mart  16. 

e2 
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established,  and  wefe  even  partially  invested  with 
the  force  of  princely  institutes — Ibrinsiance;,.  those 
of  Minos  and  Rhadamsmdius  ^. 

This  moral  check  on  the  princely  vrill  vras  com- 
bined with  a  second,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was^ 
a  political  one,  but  to  recur  to  what  has  been 
stated  above,  one  that  grew  out  of  circumstanises, 
and  was  not  created  by  treaty  'or  l^islation.  Tke 
jiuisdiction  of  the  prince  was  not  singled  out  and 
separated  from  the  general  body,  nor  was  its  pro- 
vince a  remote  sphere  exalted  tar  above  it;  for 
in  whatever  degree  the  prince  mi^t  by  virtue  of 
his  station  be  raised  above  the  mass,  as  the  reign- 
ing head,  he  was  closely  incorporated  with  the 
body  politic,  and  ruled  like  the  chief  of  a  fendly 
in  the  midst  of  his  kinsmen ;  public  affairs  were 
transacted  amongst  them,  the  prince  acted  imme- 
diately on  the  people,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
his  public  calling,  in  this  promiscuous  interoourse. 
This  check  exercised  by  the  individiial  character 
of  the  persons  about  the  sovereign,  and  like  the 
chorus  in  the  tragedy,  which  is  a  transcript  of  it,  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  relation  in  question, 
appears  as  a  permanent  council  in  the  nobility  "^ 
the  elders,  and  the  men  in  the  confidence  of 
Priam  ^,  the  nobles  about  Alcinous^.  .  The 
council  of  war  assembled  around  Agamemnoa, 
composed  of  the  heroes  at  IVoy,  was  of  a.  dif- 
ferent character  ;  this  was  not  convoked  for 
the  affairs  of  the  people  and  the  country,  but  for 
matters  relating  to  a  foreign  expedition,  and  it 

"  See  $41. 

**  Here  it  it  also  worthy  of  remaik  that  the  Attic  Enpetnds  had  fikene 
redded  in  the  citadel.    E^m.  M.  Evxarp. 
»  n. 3. 146, M|q.  »Od.7.9e. 
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jcaimot  b^  regarded  ( aa  an  evidence  of  aristocracy^. 
Ita^  as '6rrooeouB  to  suppose  that  any  express 
ordinance  excluded  the  lower  order  from  a  share 
in  ptibKc/proeeediogSi  aa  tiliat  it  .conferr.e(l  such  a 
right  iipdn  the  nobles;  nevertheless  the  former 
hadby-DfO  means  assumed  the  character  of  a  poli- 
tical: body ;  its  jiublie  attitude  was  passive ;.  it  per- 
fonhed  its  {Political  functions  in  quiet  and  obedi- 
dience ;  and  the  expression  of  its  acquiescence  was 
conveyed  by '  acclamations^  not  by  voting  ^^;  the 
presumption  of  an  individual  met  with  a  reception 
similar  to  that,  of  Thersites  ^\  Homer  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
pldt>ei&in;  the:wh|ole  narrative"  expresses  disap- 
pi^obaiion.  Bat  the  mere  presence  of  the  people 
daving-  pubUc  deliberation  and  decrees^  must  neces^ 
smily  have  acted  as  a  check  on  arbitary  proceed- 
ings. TMsi  joint  deliberation^  in  which  the  prince 
\msiirayrouhded  by  the  nobles^  and  both  by  the 
peopte^  apjiears  to  have  been  the  natural  chsprac^ 
tetistM^  o£  the  hercHC  state^  and  from  the  recipr 
fodty  'of  its  ajction  to  have  been  the  secmity  for 
itST'efidstenee.  Now  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
deoidfad.fay.  the  nature  of  the  order^  whether, the 
share)  of  •that  order  in  public  concerns  should  be 
anj  kctive  or.  a  passive  one^  it  depended  upon.cir^ 
<ouimstance&  whether  the  princes  engaged  in  the 
;eblidnct  of  Hsome  affkir  of  state  should  be  attended 
by  a  ^aiit  of  the  .people,  only^  or  by  the  whole  bpdy. 
The^i  narrow  extent  of  the  heroic  dominions^  how* 

**  II.  12.  213.  He  who  belongs  to  the  demus  is  not  allowed  to  speak. 
Comp.  2.  202,  where  such  a  person  is  said  to  be  o^re  wot  iv  iroXifit^ 
hfafiOiudu  ovr  ivi  fiovXn* 

^  Arifiaytayov  nvof,  Dioh.  Chrys.  1.  80. 

»  II.  2,211,  sqq. 
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ever,  and  that  desire  tOpartidpate  in  public  affitirs**, 
which  was  tfo'dted  in  thb  natare  of  the  Grecian 
race,  afford  i^irotlg  pr^sntiption,  that  as  oft^n  as 
the  pubKc  seirvice  required  it,  the  people  were 
veiling  to  asseilible  ih  sufficient  numbers.'  -  'Stfll 
there  is  equal  probability  in  the  («mjecture>  that 
circumstances  might  ordain  a  previous  consultatiotn 
between  the  prince  and  the  nobles**,  whilst  the 
people  were  afterwards  convened  to  hear  the  reso* 
lution.  The  relation  of  the  aristocratic  council  to 
the  general  assembly  was  not  yet  accurately  de- 
fined; circumstances,  likewise,  in  this  respect, 
decided  whether  their  agency  should  h&  joint'  or 
separate,  and  the  marked  Hne  of  distinction  after- 
wards drawn  between  assemblies  of  the  tfduwcil 
and  those  of  the  people  did  not  yet  exist  *^.  There 
is  no  vestige  of  an  obligation  in  the  pttece  to  feon- 
voke  either  assembly  within  a  given  time;  un 
assembly  might  however  be  convened  by  a  member 
of  the  council  of  nobles^,  or  it  might  be  held 
without  the  presence  of  the  prince  *jbtit  the 
notioft  of  a  representation  of  the  tmpreme  power 
was  not  yet  developed;  during  the  absence  of 
Ulysses  the  people  were  not  once  convoked^. 
The  maxim  of  a  formal  opposition  between  ^praice 
and  assembly,  and  a  question  BS  to  th@  legitimate 
position  of  the  latter  with  regard  to  the  former, 
were  equally  unknown.  The  fil?st  inBbmce  that  is 
recorded  of  the  respbnsibiKty  of  th«  political  ftino- 

••..:-.-  '      .        -     •    . . 

«  Comp.  Herod.  1.153. 

»  II.  2.  53.  86  ;  10.  195 ;  6. 113,  ykpovTtg  ^ovktvrai. 
'     »  *Ayopai  fiov\n^6poi,  Od.  9.  112.    'Ayopa  of  the  noWes,  IK  8.  489; 
9.11.33. 

^  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  happened  in  the  camp  at  Troy,  IL  1. 64; 
19.  40,  sqq. 

»  This  appears  to  be  the  case,  U.  18.  497.  •  Od.  2. 15. 
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tionmifis.  i(iBvfivvff),^  r.^Yfli^^  so  generally 

<^tatfi^d>..i$  probaWjTfWhen  Ijh^.  Athenian  nobility 
limiiWd.  the  rp0wer  pEftfeeXodrid  JVI^doft;  but  this 
<lSj.  at  .tlie-'i^aiia^'  tiipie;  a^  termination  of  ^he  heroic 
D^anarcfaical  system  ^^  which  was  only  liable  to  cen* 
siiDre  m  cai;amendation  through  the  medium  of 
pwldik;  Qjrinioa ;  thus  Polydamas,  in  Troy,  appears 
^  the  j^^andid  judge  of  Hector's  conduct,  and  the 
latter;  is  jTearful  of  his  reprehension  ^V;  in  the 
Orly^$^y.  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  animad- 
Hcrsions  of  the  people  ^\  An  application  for  legal 
redf^ess  against  the  prince  at  the  bar  of ,  the  assem- 
bly, 2<Gbuld  therefore  scarcely  have  been  attended 
with  sfuljwss.  T^hen  heroes  like  Peleus,  Hercules, 
ip^>  Orestas,,fled  their  country  on  account  of  a 
niuvder.  This  seldom  happened,  it  is  true,  with- 
o\A  a*  design  to  evade  the  penalty  of  retribution  ; 

I  but  the  chief  impression  by  which  they  were  ac- 
tWtGt^  wa8>  that  divine  punishment  would  surely 

1  i^vertake  >  that  man  who  should  omit  to  effect  his 
|>lirtQe(Ettion)  and  expiate  his  crime  by  flight..    But 

'a^fiteqf  tibe  tx'ftditijQnal  account  had  bee|n  adoi:ned 

'  •  wltb  1  mimerous  democratic  accessions,  there  was 
eVei^  disposition  to  add  the  fiction  of  a  public 
vinidjioation;  €f£  justice,  which  was  partly  done  to 
eiihan.ce  this  authority  of  an  actual  tribunal ;  thus 
.Ooe8tes>  'and  even  the  god  Mars^  were  said  to  have 
heeti  airaigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Areopagus^  and 
other  heroes  before  various  Attic  courts  ^^  Lastly, 
tumults  of  the  populace  are  totally  unconnected 
with  the  question  of  public  law;   proceedings  of 

.    »  Paus.  4.  6.  4.  "  II.  13.  736 ;  22. 100. 

»  XaXtwr^  Srjiiov  0^/iic,  14.  239 ;  comp.  19.  527 ;  1$.  95.  114. 
^  Paus.  1.  28. 10»  sqq. ;  comp.  TittmanDi  grieek,  Staatsv,  66,  sqq. 
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tMs  c^andter  Insulted  'Arom^  iMt  cdtitentioti  of  the 
prunlces  in  tb^  lESt^tiitlitafiy" 'council  befdrd"  the 
walis  td  IVo^r^';  feis^rt^etloti  is  implted  by'^^ccah 
sioiial'  allurfangi  to 'the*  pmiishmelnt  of  stcHifcg'^  ; 
buti  from'  other  passages  it  •  mAy ' 'b^  ' ftifeftred, 
that  e:xecutiotis  ^re  likewise  emploiy^  *by^  the 
princes^^.    • 

Finally,  through  the  whole  Odyssey  we  ^behold 
marked  indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobles 
against  the  power  of  the  prince.  The  Odyssey 
does  not  express  that  profoimd  reverence  for  the 
princely  dignity,  which  is  so  uniformly  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Iliad,  and  we  especially  tniss  the 
respect  for  the  transmission  of  the  same  by  here-' 
ditary  succession  in  the  family  of  the  reignifig 
sovereign^;  Telemachus  says,  that  the  princely 
power  may  be  transferred  from  the  house  of  Ulys^s 
to  one  of  the  other  chiefs,  and  he  thenpeibrward 
be  lord  of  a  family.  Amongst  the  Phaeacian^  >^ere 
are  thirteen  princely  lines  *.  However,  the'<ftmda* 
mental  idea  of  the  Odyssey  is  clearly  a  picture'  of 
the  attempted,  but  vindicated  usurpation » OH:  the 
part  of  the  nobility  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
that  prince,  who,  it  is  true,  experienced  the  swerest 
trials,  but  Was  still  an  object  so  cherished  by 'the 
gods  as  to  be  singled  out  for  the  love  of  Circe 
ahd^  Galypso.  The  revenge  of  Ulysses  thrbws  *the 
proper  light  on  all  that  had  preceded,  and  even  on 


**  Od.  3.  130,  sqq.  On  the  other  hand  compare  on  the  despotic  power  of 
the  princes  in  war,  $  19.  n.  24«    •  <  •   *     i 

»  II.  3.  67  ;  Eurip.  Orest.  69.  436 ;  Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  7. 178.  For  examples 
from  the  historical  age,  consult  Pans.  8.  6.  d ;  comp<  Thuc.  6.  60 ;  Scnol. 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  447. 

^  As  that  of  Palamedes,  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  432;  comp.  the  commentary 
on  Soph.  Antig.  762. 

^  Od.  1. 394.  *  Od.  8.  390.    Comp.  7. 49. 
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the  sentiment  uttered  by  Telemachus  during  his 
degradatioo*  A9from  this  it  might  be  proved  that 
the .  subjoiiied  narrative  j*ecording  the  warUke  pre- 
parations of  the  Ithacans  against  Ulysses  is  spuri- 
ous^ ani.unportanjt. light  is  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
tion touching  ithe  unity  of  the  Odyssey.  It  may 
at  least  be  safely  asserted  that  in  the  Odyssey 
are  shadowed  the  incipient  efforts  of  the  nobility 
against  the  declining  monarchy. 

IV.  THE  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS  AMONGST 

THE  STATES. 

.§  19..  The  answer  to  the  question^  what  unions 
were:  recognised  as  states  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  age  amongst  themselves^  is  contained  in  the 
preceding:  the  distinctive  feature  of  an  heroic 
state,  was  the  government  of  a  prince,  and  every 
community  over  which  a  prince  presided  was  con- 
sidered las  a  state,  as  §ax  as  the  views  entertained 
in  those  early  stages  of  civil  polity  admitted  a 
definite  notion  of  its  nature.  But  the  unity  which 
thet  state  possessed  in  the  princely  head  was  by 
no  means  an  instrument  to  connect  its  individual 
parts  into  one  body,  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
member  should  in  every  respect  share  the  respons- 
ibilities of  the  other.  Thus  it  constantly  hap- 
pened ^  that  the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals 
were  endangered  by  the  depredations  of  hordes 
that  roamed  about  by  land  and  sea^,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  states  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged,  took  no  steps  to  repulse  the  danger  as 
one  directed  against  themselves.     On  the  other 

*  Thucy^.  1.  5. :  —  o^c  ivovroi  rria  aiV^^uvifv  tovtov  tov  tpyov,  f^kpovTog 
Sk  Ti  Kai  oo^fit  fiaXXov,    Comp.  ou  the  point,  Arist.  Pol.  5.  2.  3. 
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sttde,  fts  hasj)>9en,^Qady^em»}:^d,,l§galiwqt€s^qn 
wa«i^fiewed,tQ:pjtrftpgerfl^-  qfld,-gu?faijt!e?4.«q?iqjft  the 
dOxmatm  ^ feith,t ,  ©yepi  wjb«i?^ . » tkw  latte?; ,  i^jrpy^  j  ^^ot 
gtricily  tift^^/  lihe ,  profecUopa  .ofMtrpfttips.,pf;  hospi- 
tality or  of  any  other  kind;  but  her^n  top  the 
poikical  notion  was  lost  sight  tof^  and  tha  indivi- 
dual alone  was  regarded*  It  is  jbi^possible  to  4e-* 
t^rmine  whether  those  cases  in  which  the  whole 
state  was  considered  to  be  concerned,  are  to  be 
limited  to  such  as  regarded  the  prince  perso^qJily ; 
it  is  however  certain  that  the  dangex,of  an^indiri- 
dual  was  sometimes  considered  the  aJOPan:  x)f  the 
whole  community ;  but  princes  occa^Qi^l^yr  si^pa- 
tated  themselves  voluntarily  fiK)m  th^  g^e][;sd  bo^y* 
When  they  went  out  on  adventures  with  their  heroic 
compeers,  as  was  the  case  with  the<  Argonaut^; 
princely  treaties  of  hospitality  can  only  in  a  Iknited 
number  of  instances  be  looked  upon  as  the  infancy 
of  the  subsequent  political  hospitality;  however, 
in  general  the  state-system  was  not  yet  pufliciently 
matured,  accurately  to  distinguish,,  between  the 
afiaiif  of  the  prince  as  such,  and  ix^  hi:^  Q^^acijiy  of 
irepresentative  of  the  nation*.         .   ;--       .     ?  < 

But  the  recognition  of  the  coll^qjiiiye  bo^y  is 
more  decidedly  pronounc^  in  thev^propeec^^x^ 
adopted  in  any  danger  that  was  Qqi^id|g];^4^  JS^Jfp' 
raP;  these  were  not  only  in  the;^ajtMK  of  a<}  irptp^ 
lion  into  the  hostile  territory;  with  a  demand  of 
reparation  ^  but  also  of  an  amicable  appUcation  to 
the  people  at  large  for  satisfaction  *,  in  which  the 
mediation  of  a  neutral  state  waer  without  doubt 

3  A  remarkable  instance  occnrsi  Od*  21*  17«  irae  S^fioc  o^XXc*     / 
3  'Pi><rt*  i\avveiT9ai,  II.  11. 673. 

*  II.  5.  804}  10.  2803  11.   140;  £kovvcu  nai  %(o9<«  iiKtiv,  Hymn. 
Mercur.312. 
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8(Hh€ftimes  employed* '  A  leadh^  t€i$t  of  tnutaal 
recogrutioti  as  states/ ii^  the  sanctity  o^  b^^alds^  or 
ambassadors^.  Moireo^ver  the  state  w^  «rirtually 
represented,  when  a  ^spute  was  decided  by  singte 
-combat  upoti  the  public  guarahtee  ^  In  real  war- 
fare the  object  of  an  expedition  was  not  unfire- 
quently  looked  upon  as  accomplished  upon  the  «c- 
^uiidtion  of  spoil,  the  receipt  of  a  ransom  for  the 
captives^,  and  occasionally  of  a  tribute  by  way  of 
indemnity  ® ;  however  the  struggle  was  sometimes 
directed  against  the  very*  existence  of  the  hostile 
state ;  a  people  was  expelled  as  in  the  wars  amongst 
the  Thessalian  tribes,  towns  and  villages  were  de- 
i^trbyed,  the  population  put  to  death,  or  reduced 
to  bondage^,  the  gods  carried  away^^  and  the 
grontid  declared  accfursed  ". 

That  political  iiripulse  in  the  members  of  every 
•single  community  arising  from  the  natural  separar 
tioil  amongst  the  Grecian  provinces,  to  defend 
^their  fl*eedom  and  independence  against  their  neigh- 
bours, was!  accompanied  by  the  no  less  innate 'ten- 
dency to  friendly  association,  and  the  early  de- 
veloped ambition  to  make  other  states  dependent 
upon  themselves.  Amongst  the  chief  fruits  (^  the 
fir^  Were  the  sacrificial  and  festal  communions  ^^ 
Itel^on  h^  at  a  very  early  period  been  combined 
iHth  the  ties  of  blood ;  amongst  the  members  of  a 

tribe  thfe  sacrificial  and  festal  communion  propa- 

•  '      ■    •  .. 

s  II.  1.  334  ;  1  274;  11.  344.  In  the  Mythut  indeed,  HbirHiUt  violated 
tkis  light  ia  the  same  manner  as  he  did  those  of  hospitality.  See  A|iollod.  2. 
4.  11;  Pans.  9.  25.  4. 

'  II.  3.  276,  sqq.    Comp.  my  Jus  gentium,  etc.  p.  47.  n.  8. 

"*  'Avoiva,  11.  6.  46 ;  11.  131.  Zuidypta  is  merely  a  reward  given  by  a 
person  whose  life  has  been  spared  without  actual  reference  to  a  ransom. 

•  Tifin,  II.  3. 288.  •  II.  9.  689 ;  22.  64. 

><»  Faut.  6.  48. 2;  "  Strab.  13.  601.  ^'  Uavnyvpt^e* 
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gated'  itself  (li^  'th&  >mu}t;^f catil)ii« '  of  those  mioos. 
spffang>  froiti  theB^e'triliie^tlih^ 
in^rfiref  fromi  th^ipareiftt  heiirtby  and  vds  in  emblem* 
of  i  the  feiivour 'which;  charpctetised  ^th^mngkikhsel- 
laftioniship.  *  Ties « of'  this  aiatuif ei:weT&  13o€J»ds^  locm^ 
tractlsd'  between  such  o&'wsere  not  ^desbend^  from- 
a  common  8tock^^  and  peace  '■  isnd'  fiiendislufMi  pret^ 
servisd  fdr  the  purposes:  of'  general  intevcom'se^' 
particttlaiily  during  tlie  festirals".  MmifpyerJ/n^ 
withstaildhig  some  of  these  pHntievbl  uia^n^VBi^clii 
as -thkt  of  Onchestus^^^  CabAuaia '^^  andihe.JVa^^ 
g^m  oil  the  isthmus  ^%  maintaoriedrtheinigTXHXikd 
till  "the  historical  times^  those  .ti^  were  jjseMcftn^ofi 
laady-a  nature  as  to  generate,  a  eoii^re|a^ndinre! 
political  umpn,  or  a  confederacy,  of  states,  ^^^beo^ged^ 
to.  a-  reciprocity  of  repteseixtation;  -  Tte.  mHif 
taryi  affiances  belonged  in>  pavt 'to  thffiheioiaieKt^ 
paliibion  in  quest  of  adyentures  alrdadyidascriibedv 
The!  sf«it<>f  conquest,  by  which  onier^dte  laddba^K 
TKb^^ed  t<»  make  others  dependent  upon  ritseUysmmK 
iSfSf^  liate  ^  ateterted  itself  at  a  yery  cariy  ipeifipdo  l^nNts^ 
Ot^e'Ufider- Minos  encroached  uponitfaje  termtories, 
ofoi/te  lteighboulrs^^  and  Thebes  wa&!<€Oiiip0l]iedutp? 
^y  tmttute*to  Erginus  of  Orphonuemis^"  >  ->  jUi^ 
'Nbne^  of  the  ancient  fested  a»so€iaiiotur>;4tediim 
lekgue^of  any  other  descriptioii:^  unitfiditfae  whol^ 
of  the  Gi^eeks  before  the  expedition  iagaiiistoTifi)^)?*^: 

•   ;i/»''-:; ".  ■.:     r      ^    .    ■  •   ..     .   >    ■     :..        /  .;>    ^!     h.t  (t*.' 

*'  A/xiwcridv£c»  trcpiKriovfc  generally,  "both  probably  onginaiiy'ihe  owcllers 

latter  word,  II.  17. 220 ;  18.  212  ;  19.  104^  109. 

KOiywviKQl  ovTig*  Kal  &fia  rriQ  trap  dAX^Xiuv  ^piiaQ  xapiv  koI  etc  .rd  (£p^  rd 
KolJ^L  i-^vfiy^^A¥&Q  dirr^t  aPfiat;  kdpt&g  ttkl  ?rAv^7%iV  <HniV£Jl«;v^^;^ 

i<»  II.  2.  506.  Hymn.  ApoU.  230  ;  Strab.  9.  284  ;  MuUer,  Orchom.  271. 

w  See  i  24.  "  MUller,  Dor.  1.  238. 

^»  Thii&fd.  l.^»;  ^Afi^tbt;PoK  2.  7.  2  ;  Diixlor.  4. 63.v       '  r«, 

»9  Apollod.  2.  3.  II  ;  Pans.  9.  37.  2.  *   r  *     > 
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and  <ofrtainfy  toot  i  the  )^etended :  diSibsibii  t.of)  tfa^. 
ptoincbly  &HiUy  t^ain>iilelfoD's)flifiev.'  r  In^  >  the  mni- 
formifajrj  o£  tii«  heroio  ugoVarnmcintf  i  and  ittiaiitiers 
tberobjr ;  .implied^  *  •  ther  'jpiBdoniiD^nce  •  of  maitial 
ctmmseimdl  strengtby  ky^a^  pMneiple  whioh .(was 
emiiteittlj^'caleiiAated  todiGUQitei^:  Jt  cannot^  indeed, 
befd  mofctbr  of^  doubts  :whether  the'  Greeks « of 'the 
hera]0'age>coDdd«o  far  raise  themselves  above  that 
which'  separated  them  politically  as  to  regard 
themsel^(«3-in  tiie  Ugfat  of  a  single  nation ;  Homer's 
appellations,  Argives,  Danaans,  Achasans,  in  them* 
selres/' indeed,  designate  but  individual  parts  of 
(kie^but^are  emjA)yed  in  reference  to  the  whole 
body^i  Homer  likewise  gives  them  a  commKkn 
langua^,'  die  same  gods,  and  a  similar  govecni'^ 
mbnt  and  character.  But  political  unity  by  no 
means  'foSows ;  uniformity  of  language  never  prer^ 
vented  natiotaLirtaceS' from  being  politically  strange^ 
and  even  'hostile  to'  each  other.  The  supreme  deity 
Zeus*  was  an>  object' of  adoration  to  every  single 
tribb  of  the'.naition,  as  such,  but  was  not  on  that 
aoeottnt  a  principle  which  estab&hed  peace  laiid 
concord  amongst  the  partakers  of  a  common  vlor*- 
ship ;  every  union'  appropriated  him  directly :  and 
immediately  to  itself,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  the  nitien,  in  conjunction  with  which  it  only 
addressed  itself  to  him  in  particular  casesi  Thus, 
united  agency  was  only  occasioned  by  particular 
circumstances,  such  as  the  expedition  against  Troy, 
The  tradition  that  Helen's  suitors  had  bound  them- 
selves  by  an  oath  to  Tindarus  as  the  future  secu- 
rity, of  their  marriage,  to  pursue  in  common  every 

*  Strab.  8.  340 ;  troinruitf  ii  nvi  ^xAptari  vvycaraXiyciy  rb  fipbfi  r^ 
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dftt^^eiT' ifliieh  shoiild  «ttMiaqe'ih«r^y''eofinreit8  the 
ekt^i^dltib^'  into.  t^4iiivnbAo  eatmfkiM :  <  iM  k  teems 

vfik  th^ tiieaA^'to dissemble* itkb  ivirljLble  hatioiPfifiqn 
tl»ei!f  watrlike  fiumtnbils^/  Agam^mnoni  asyjoosa^ 
mande^-in-^^ef^^  apptoiis  to  haveiexbceised  ^tbs 
same  right  over  the  alties^  as  the^ptukee'dii  'tbo 
field  asserted  over  the  nobility  of  his  ^"^^n  dfHiBkry  .^^ 
Hdw^er>  the  absence  of  all  the  "waDriiovsl  from 
Greece^  in  the  poem,  is  apparently  without  any 
influence  on  its  political  relations. 

A  political  distinction  between  the  Greeks  col- 
lectively and  foreign  nations  as  a'bbdy^if^ai  yet-but 
vi^uely  apprehended,  tn  ^neral  fhe^^^was  no 
opposition  based  upon  tb^t,  wJ^cli .  thje'  GireeKS  re^ 
cognised  as  their  common  property  ^ ;  the  Trojans^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  descended  from  a  common 
3tock  With  themselves,  appear  in  the  chisuracter  of 
enemies  to  than  oidy  front  ai>,  a^x:ii4^Ti^l  .^cause, 
and  not  on  account  of  a  difference  of  nationality ; 
tfa6  Greeks  recognised  his  omi  godS'^^  Wfa^re, 
heroic  institutions  were  ascribed  tb  thef  stflt^  i^^vitiil- 
out'  the  Htnits  of  Greece,  and;  p^rh!aj[)ls/ l^it^^'tU^ 
6xc^tlbtt  of  the  Laestrygonknis,  the  SSntidhilf,  dtid 
a  f(^  inhoispitable  prmces  hke  £chekti,'BU^Inia^« 


^  ktesichor.  ap.  Schol.  Horn.  H.  2.  239  ;  Thub.  1.  df  conrp/Soj^l^oc.  Afdt. 
1102,  and  Scboi.  1132:  ApoUod.  ^  10.  9^  Pa«».  %  22.,  3,}  3«  ^0.9; 
Hygin.  78. 

.^  Tbae.  \,  9;  compare  11.  1.  2^1 »  dW  &ye  fipnfii^  iprfft  Ivfi 
9rXc6i/c(T<Tiv  &vd<T<Tei,  aud  II.  9.  69. 

^  This  is  ddnoe^ted  with  the  Zci(  h^yifpuic,  Pausw  7<Ui^  1^2, . . 

•*  *Ava(  &vdp&v, 

^Concerning  the  remarkable  Tdp  y&p  iftol  QAvarog,  See  Schneid.  a4* 
Aristot.  Pol.  3.  9.  2. 

^  Comp.  Thucyd.  1.  3,  whose  opinion  that  there  bad  been  originally  a 
great  resemblance  between  Greeks  ana  barbarians  must  not  be  cfvcriooited. '. 

"  Od.  18.  84 ;  ApoUod.  1.  9.  20  ;  2.  5,  11,  Their  violation  of  ftte  laws  of 
hospiulity  is  tacitly  declared  unhellenic ;  ^trab.  lY.  80^,  calls  tbe  Xtp^Xwfia 
peculiar  to  the  barbarians. 


Qoreeksx: thamielires^.  r  Thei  ^di£fenwce  ^,^i  Jiwg¥j9gl^ 
wte  finebad/obsOTYbd.^^  ^buttinot  in  sd^  .0  jxiiwftw 
tbfeit  j(kiieDidBirjof)tile  haxhaxian  quality  wa$.  d^fimt^ly 
ex]^TeBsedi  ^  •  F<kiallyv  thete  was  np  word  to  deflig*' 
nafed  tke^  irariibarian  nations  or  regions  coUectiy^ly.^. 

-loo   8»3'JT»i    'it!/    II  ,-,  >  •     ' 

iS^flSy  fi^TEBiNAlf  JRE;,ATI0NS   AMOJ^iqST 
.».    .^  JIi¥i,f§mT^  FBPM  T)[IE  DORIC.  , 

a,¥iSMT?iQNrTlLL,TpE  BEGINNINQ  OF 
^    u'TfeE^'tEltSlAJJ-WARS.      •'•     '■'■' 

N>  T^'Mff^oPf^^PED  THE  GRECIAN  STATES.^ 

'''^\J'p6liifibai  Ohatacter  of  the  Migrations:     ' 

c'§r^?Ov^ixw]a  tjie  poetipal  cplouring  wWpl^  ip  ^- 
^m^  Ayer..thft  ^^qr^^^stera,  of  the  herqijp  ^e^,^ 
,TOuJ4f^  frw^^  to  futtempt  ipdividpaJly  ^o  rtr^q^ 

*hg  ,WBSFmBpE«»  c^.^fj,  dissolutipn.    Ax;<?ordi^  !t^ 

%T«9ffiP;3i/M)R>af  ^IJa^g?  in  hujwm^  .jEW.wplla^  in 
political  life,  when  once  the  maturity  of  its  vigour  was 

p*pt,.ilt,w^,  inc^pa})le  of  withstanding  any  violent 

^6c\t  ffbiti  without.     The  first  impulse  to  a  d(&- 

parture  from  the  iancient  course  proceeded  from 

the  disastr<Ni$  lofr  of  the  heroes  at  Troy,  or  on  their 


•  I  'f 


y  t 


*^  See  ilA.g^^i^ai  M^nn^rt,  4.  85,  sqq.  new  edit 

^c^Q!iri«i£  aypijQfulifmySi  Od,  8.  294 ;  JLap&v  Qapfiapopfivtav,  It  2.  867 ; 
4XM^po*Ci  PcL  1 1B9«  ?t  302 ;  4.  43 ;  "AWti  ^  dXKutv  yXQaaa  ftCfuy/ilvq  , 
19. 175.'  '  *  Thuc.  1.  3  ;  Strab'. «.  369,  370. 
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return  ^ ;  the  next  from  the  migration  of  the  Thes^- 
salians  and  Boeotians;  and  its  final  consumma- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  migration  of  the 
Heraclid  princes  with  the  Dorians^  which  was 
entitled  heroic  only  upon  the  ground  of  supposed 
hereditary  claims^.  The  new  and  all-prevailing 
element  now  supplanted  ancient  manners  and 
customs — existing  forms  were  dissolved — sl  spirit  of 
sedition  diffused  through  the  Grecian  provinces — 
the  oldest  and  most  intimate  ties  were  severed — the 
princely  authority  extirpated  from  its  original  seat, 
the  hereditary  citadel,  by  means  of  settlements  and 
emigrations — ^the  consciousness  of  unrestricted  poli- 
tical agency  aroused  in  the  multitude — ^attempts 
made  to  regulate  the  new  political  masses  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  in  those  amongst  their 
members  respectively — and  a  spirit  of  activity  called 
into  operation  in  various  directions,  which  un- 
ceasingly  agitated,  and  unable  to  arrive  at  stability, 
at  length  consumed  itself. 

This  was  exhibited  in  the  unceasing  and  feverish 
desire  of  emigration  which  lasted  for  several  cen- 
turies^. The  feeling  excited  by  the  Thessalian 
irruption  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  sug- 
gested to  them  that  the  condition  of  the  governing 
was  preferable  to  that  of  the  governed ;  the  view 
of  those  who  had  obtained  the  ascendency,  acted 

*  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  161,  sqq. ;  Plato  de  Legg.  3. 682.  D.  £.,  where,  how- 
ever, Achaeans  and  Dorians  are  strangely  confounded  together. 

'  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  49.  50,  considers  Hercules  to  have  been  a  god  of  purely 
Doric  origin,  and  looks  upon  the  tradition  of  his  derivation  from  Argos  as  the 
fiction  of  a  later  age  emanating  from  the  Doric  Argos.  Comp.  his  Prolegom. 
427.  However,  even  those  who  do  not  assent  to  this  view  ot  the  subject  can 
only  suppose  that  the  hereditary  claim  in  question  was  pretended. 

^  See  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  in  Sainte-Croix,  sur  I'^tat,  etc. ;  Heyne. 
Opusc.  1.  290,  sqq.;  Raoul-Bochette,iHi8t.  de  I'etabliss.  etc.  c.  3 ;  Mannert, 
Italien,  2.  205,  etc.  The  subject  is  compendiously  treated  in  Seneca  ad 
Helvid.  6. 
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Upon  the  consciousness  of  fe&rlessnesis  and  strength 
in  such  d«;  had  themselves  once  governed  and  were 
now  obliged  to  obey,  or  had  been  deprived  of  their 
hereditary  rulers ;  their  native  home,  now  a  prey  to 
the  foreign  invaders,  lost  its  most  endearing  associa^ 
tions ;  they  became  strangers  as  it  were  in  the  land 
of  thdr  fathers ;  and  perhaps  influenced  by  the 
wonders  that  poetry  ascribed  to  other  regions, 
cherished  the  hope  of  finding  a  new  political  home 
upon  some  foreign  shore,  where,  if  they  could 
not  govern  others,  they  might  at  least  assert  their 
own  independence ;  perils  and  hardships  were 
willingly  encountered  to  secure  exemption  from 
the  oppression  of  the  victor,  and  they  migrated  the 
more  easily  as  there  existed  no  force  to  compel 
them  to  wear  chains  at  home.  But  neither  could 
the  conquerors  habituate  themselves  to  tranquillity 
and  order,  straitened  as  they  were  for  space  in  the 
midst  of  a  youthful  >  and  prolific  population ;  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  disproportion,  a 
d^M^iency  in  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of 
life  was  soon  experienced,  and  their  struggles  to 
enlarge  the  boilnds  within  which  thdr  civil  rights 
and  privileges  were  confined  in  their  over-peopled 
and  now  joyless  country,  operated  in  a  series  of 
voluntary  emigrations  *  arid  expeditions  for  drafting 
ofiF  the  surplus  population  ^  not  to  mention  colonial 
cities  founded  for  the  systematic  extension  of  the 
state.     This  constant  efibrt  to  escape  firom  a  state 


*  As  at  a  late  date  Dorieus  from  Spartai  Herod.  5.  42. 

*  e«  g.  The  Minyans  and  Parthenians  from  Laconia.  A  peculiar  cnstbrn, 
similar  to  Uie  old  Italian  **  ver  sacrum,"  was  the  sending  forth  consecrated 
bands,  ^vOpf^Trcuv  Awapxai,  such  as  the  migrations  of  the  Magnesians,  the 
iEoianes,  the  Ghtlcidians  (toRheginm),  etc.  See  Miiller,  Dor.  1. 257.  258. 
260.266. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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the  love  of  enterprise  so  deeplyt  i  nrooted  lioj  >tlw 
buoyant  and  enterprising  soul  of  the  Greeks,  but 
whi^h^^aM'^ndtl^lflc^'  the  iJhivali^d  s^irt^  bf^ad^ 
vcBtiiirey  feva^ra|»[.mt£ettlQss)f(]idi9intlesb  i/vs&^r- 
vb^l  but  mi»  invtoiahly  .f|ccdiKi^anied(  rbjjT'  t^j  fdosiie 
toil  font  oflpolitiod  imioiid  >  'jThet  Groete^ore^  jwilb 
th^nifas^it  >w»e  aiipolitical  seedj  l)bcB^  )Who( iwont 
feriii  tiveDei  not  lost. to  .the.  juother . cotmtir^,  aaiin 
the  ifs^entuai  ded&^ie^  of  Jthet  >states  < of  < Grtede  whm 
Grecian  mercenaries  wandered  over  Astbaliite  hoiiifit 
lefiSfOMitcqisi$>  but  they  almost  uiChiver3aUyimadtithe 
iostitulions  oi  their  own  countiy  spftng.  up,; (to  tit 
wei«!,  )from  new  roots  on  forei^.  groi|n4>  aiodtUii^f 
<fiff^rtotphysical  circumstances ;  this  witdiwntitiued 
\yf  the  colonies  which  were,  with  few  exdeptsons;  i^ 
tablished/On the  siea^-coast oar  oaieland^  fThetpo^laef^ 
siosts  4)btained  by  conquest  or .  itr^at^r  efit^nd^^^  )mt 
littieibeyond  the  mmnidqpalipia]^,  of  the.irpsp^cltiyi^ 
cities;  \  their  i  political  poatibn  with  ^regard/jta  itheir 
inland  neighbours  was  Car  thie>mQ4t  paifc.m/dthmil 
^ny  firm  guarantee,  aiid,  *&  eKtfensiour.df  itJmir 
temitoary  in  that  id«reqtioa  wouM  have  bee^  ^x0& 
cariiMs*  Hence>  upon  the  extraoordinary  inSt^M^ 
mvHtte  population, .  the  (lo^al  adv£mtag0s  of  ^tbe 
ooalsti^  fumishied  a  ieh)e.  to,  thof  Qourae  aC*  Qiiloaisbh 
Itida;  .itfwill  at  on<te  be  |)i9CGew4^  tb^  it  \i^ 
vwHft  to  aitten^t  prc^rvioga  .c<mtii)i^y  tof  tenib- 
tosyv 'andr  more^  advisable  to  posses  theaaasr^lves  of 
a  d^tant  biut  ooi^uIb^ous  situation>  than^  thtough 
feaifi.Df.plEcii^g  themselves  beyond,  the  reachiof^a 
Gteqitof  ^ty,  ^  cp)^  of.  Gireoian)  ojrigin*,.  to  fix  an 
some  unfavourable  spot  in  its  vicinity.  It  must  be 
confefeed'that  it  yas  the  more  liatUral  that  politi- 
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cal  i  «ej[iaratle>n  •  should  arise^  amongst  ^^atw  thiis 
iw^Jated  by 'natura' .  ^        ^  .   "        « 

(  4'i2i4  ThtougU  the  inigrations>:  an^  that'd^sive 
of  indepiefndence'''Whioh  prodttced^'und  ^attoiiidedi 
dt'  wasi'itlsell  a  •e6n8equence  of  them^  'the  origfnal 
fraternal  Telation  between  the  tribes  aecessaarilybe* 
oame  dissolved ;  whilst  the  more  recent  tie  that 
ooniiect^ed  mbther  and  daughter  states  grew  exceed- 
ingly kekxed. 

I  i  The  former,  from  its  nature,  even  in  the  provinces 
Of  the<mother  country  little  calculated  to  niaintain 
pdimatieKtit  political  imity,  was  shaken  to  its -centre 
in  the 'migrations  themselves,  by  the  mixed  cha^ 
racter  of  the  multitude  that  accompanied  the  ex^ 
pedition  of  t4le  Dorians  to  Peloponnesus  S  the 
voydgO'Of  the  lonians*  and  iEolians  *  towards  Asia, 
atidat  a  later  period  by  the  heterogeneous  ingre- 
dients which  wete  added  to  them  in  their  new 
habitaMonSi  •  It  must  be  particularly  boitme  in 
mitid  that  th€r  spirit  of  alUance  amongst  the  mem- 
berp  ^  a  tribe  was  most  effectually  promoted  by 
dwelling  togetbeif  in  the  rural  districts,  but  that  it 
wste  'weakened  by  a  reiidence  in  cities.  Hence 
there  arose  amongst'theGreeksj  within,  aswelias 
without  the  mother  coumtry,  the  most  unbounded 
^esite^of  separation.  As  in  civil  and  social  life  gene- 
rally the  unlimited  freedom  of  individuals  is  opposed 
to  the^  welUbeing  of  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  it 
tet)ds  to  loosen  the  junctures  of  the^political  fabric, 
so  the  Grecian  provinces    were  disunited :  by « the 

.  '  .P.aus^  5.  4. 1 ;  comp.  Manso,  Sparta.  I.  53,  n.  ^  Raoul-illQch.  3. 5, 
*  Herod.  1.  146.  »  MuUer,  Orchom.  398. 

L  2 
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endeavours  of  every,  and  even  the  smallest  associa- 
tion to  assume  a  separate  and  independent  character. 
The  notions  of  state  and  territory  again  became 
narrowed,  and  that  feeling  which  did  not  scruple 
to  sacrifice  the  independence  ot  a  smaller  body  to 
the  object  of  forming  a  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive confederacy,  ceased  to  exist ;  eveiy  com- 
munity that  was  able  to  subsist  individually,  dis- 
regarded all  obligations  which  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  dependence.  The  endeavour  to  attain  this 
object  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  pro- 
duced those  niimerous  cities  of  which  few  had 
existed  in  the  heroic  age*,  and  some  of  which 
were  erected  below  the  Acropoles  of  the  ancient 
princes  as  lower  towns,  and  others  built  from  their 
foundations  together  with  a  citadel*.  The  city 
with  its  jurisdiction  henceforward  became  the 
mark  of  unity  and  independence;  a  state  was  a 
community  surrounded  and  held  together  by  walls, 
and  city  and  state  became  equivalent  terms  ^  Ac- 
cordingly those  cities,  which  the  local  features  of 
a  district  had  naturally  marked  out  for  political 
union,  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  distinct 
and    independent    communities ;    such    as    were 


^  Doubtless  Thebes  and  Athens  were  of  the  number.  See  Horn,  Od.  11. 
263 ;  comp.  Paus.  9.  5. 1.  3.  on  Thebes ;  concerning  Athens,  .see  Thue^d.  2. 
15;  comp.  $43.  On  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  the  6nt  to  eiect  cities,  see  Steph.  Byz.  aaru.  Was  Calydon  a  town  in 
the  heroic  age  1  II.  9.  526.  sqq.  And  Lebadea  ?  Faus.  9,  39.  1«  I  should 
Hither  rega&d  the  Homeric  description  of  Calydon  as  the  product  of  the  poet's 
mind.  The  Homeric  poems  clearly  evince  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  in 
finvovr  of  new  towns,  e.  g.  the  towQ  of  the  Ph»acians,  Od.  6.  9. 

^  Strab.  8.  336.  337.  386 ;  Herod.  1.  142.  149 ;  Paus.  7.  18.  3  ;  comp. 
n«  and  §  32 ;  aji  well  as  Append.  y\\u 

^  See  Append,  viii.  where  koivov  is  likewise  explaiued.  A  remarkable 
MMtaoce  of  toe  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the  city  constituted  the  state, 
is  narrated  of  a  later  age  by  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2.  31 ;  the  Spartans  would  not 
deprive  the  vanquished  Eleansof  the  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games,  because 
Toi)Q  avriwoiovfuvove  (viz.  the  Pisatans,  who  at  that  time  had  no  town,) 
X<ii»piTaQ  iJvai  cat  oitx  (icavovc  wpofiTTdviii* 
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younger  and  more  inconsiderable  withdrawing  from 
those  which  were  older  and  more  powerful  ^ 

The  bond  amongst  the  members  of  the  same 
race  or  Jribe  was  most  endangered  in  those  pro- 
vinces  where  rural  life  was  earliest  modified  by 
the  erection  of  towns;  but  even  where  this  did 
not  happen,  that  bond  at  least  failed  to  exhibit 
any  politically  uniting  efficacy.  Let  us  direct  our 
attention  to  Arcadia.  The  Arcadians,  whose 
principal  towns  were  not  built  till  a  later  period  ®, 
prese,nt  the  spectacle  of  races  which  if  not  hostile  to 
each  other,  were  at  least  disunited ;  the  Lycaean 
games  ^  were  scarcely  upon  a  single  occasion  a  Pane- 
gyris  attended  by  all  the  Arcadians ;  the  states  of 
Mantinea  and  Tegea  ^",  and  a  third,  of  less  impor- 
tance, that  of  Orchomenus,  afterwards  maintained 
themselves  beside  each  other  with  an  equal  ba- 
lance of  power.  The  rest  of  Arcadia,  part  of  which 
had  at  one  time  been  dependent  on  the  prince  of 
Orchomenus ",  subsequently  consisted  of  several 
confederacies  ",  of  which  some  were  independent, 
and  others  subject  to  Mantinea.  In  a  still  less 
degree^  therefore,  was  the  bond  among  the  tribes 
of  the  Peloponesian  Dorians  "  of  a  nature  to  con- 
duce to  political  association ;  it  neither  perverted 


'  To'  this  must  be  referred  Thuc.  4. 102.  ifp6^  re  ydp  ro^  dartrftiTOvag 
Tatri  t6  AvtirraXiov  Kai  kXiifdtpov  Kadlararai, 

^  Tegea,  composed  of  nine  townsbipii,  Pans.  8.  45. 1,  afterwards  Mantinea, 
of  five.    See  the  Comment,  on.  Xenop^.  Hell.  5. 2.  7. 

'  Pind.  01.  7. 153  ;  Pans.  8. 2.  1 ;  38. 4 ;  Dion.  Hal.  1. 25';  Mam.  Onn. 
ep.  18. 

^^  The'E(7rca  'ApKaSiav  Mtv^  at  Tegea  (Pant.  8.  53.  d.)  nevefei  effbctad 
political  unity. 

"  HeracU  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  L.  1.  94.  Trapezus  belonged  to  it,  and  was  for 
"some  time  a  royal  residence ;  Pans.  8.  5.  3  ;  4. 17.  2.  Strab.  8.  862.  makes 
Aristocrates  of  Orchomenus  chief  of  the  Arcadian  confederate  army.  But  that 
Tegea  must  not  be  included  is  evident  from  Aristot.  ap.  Pint  Qu.  Gr.  7«  172. 

"  Comp.  Kortum,  hellen.  Verfass.  158,  sqq. ;  Miiller,  Dor.  8.  450 — 452. 

**  See  Append,  ix. 
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the  early  wars  between  Sparta  and  Aiges>  w>r  die 
subjugation  of  Messema*  Lastly,  the  real  dsk- 
racter  of  the-coaKtkm  between  the  members  of 
Done  and  Ionic  tribes  in  the  Peloponessiaii  war 
has  already  ^^  been  explained.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  alliance  between  mother  states 
and  colonies,  would  have  displayed  more  bind^ 
ing  efficacy  than  that  amongst  the  descendants 
of  ^a  common  tribe,  the  root  of  whose  relationship 
was  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  antiquity,  as  the 
origin  of  the  former  could  be  accurately  traced, 
and  from  the  twofold  claims  of  the  mother  city,  to 
a  community  of  origin  and  the  character  of'  a 
political  home,  the  affinity  was  less  liable  to'b^ 
forgotten.  But  if  we  attentively  consider  the  ope^ 
ration  of  purely  natural  ties,  we  shall  find  that  the 
obligations  of  filial  duty  were  not  acknowledged 
by  those  cities  whose  founders  were  singled  out 
from  the  mother  city  during  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  migrations,  or  had  been  expelled  fitMn 
it^,  or  by  colonial  towns  founded  for  a  political 
object,  and  held  in  strict  dependence  by  force. 
Finally,  to  revert  to  the  pretensions  of  Thebtes, 
the  same  holds  good  of  those  >  towns  of  a  district 
which  had  originally  stood  on  a  sisterly  footing 
with  its  capital,  but  over  which  the  latter  -after- 
wards arrogated  to  itself  maternal  authority.  Thus 
limited,  the  integrity  of  the  tie  of  consanguinity 
could  only  be  preserved  amongst  those  children  of 
the  state  who  went  forth  in  peace,  and  with  the 
customary  ceremonies  of  conventional  separation. 


'^  Senr.  ad  Virgil*  ^n*  1.  12:  bs  svtein  coioniat  suDt,  qoae  ex  consilio 
pHblico,  Don  ez  seceBsione  condiUe  sttst. 
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3^is<niodei;of  departtve.ttiay^bet'oAnapare^ibo  tbitt 
<rffa  steDwho^iarviHied  bt  mardioofl^  qtaits  fab  fetftiec's 
house,  hi  search:  of  indepenoieiioe^  >  and <  wlii^s^  /$uJi)r 
sequcxKt^^cciiiHtiota  Hmst  not!  .be  (pid^ed  <i)yn&b^ 
staiidard.of  patdrnaL  authority  aandng  tlie.Rbmae^ 
butJ^y  <tii&t'Of  the  nataraLandj  spchtaneMa^att^pb^ 
inent  to  ^  *  the .  fano^ly  from '  whiafa^^  he^  ia  fiprUD^ 
'Tihei  regard  ofl  the  colonies  for  fche  mother  citi^ii 
^A8>at  nimet  ^be  iowned>  keptiup  by  Yai?iaviS)0bs6iv 
Yancea;  /thi^^  emigrants  cao^ried  with  itbeol  4fae 
sacred  fite  of  political  life  from  the  ntitir^  pryte- 
joeum  ^?y  t  as  well  as  their .  hereditary  gods  ^T ; .  inbre* 
jover,  ithey  generally  obtained  ^iests  from  ^  the 
plu:^nt  >dty  ^%  to  which  they  sent  Theotis^^  Glh^^ 
iruaes^  ect^^^ .  ta  participate  in  the  oelebratiap  <lf 
a  festiivai;  .theyi  also  paid  it  testimomefei  Qi%er' 
kspeob  upon  ;Ahe«  occasion  of:  festive  assemi^es^^Q 
^'larg^riiseale;  leaders  were  selected  from  >i  it  ^ 
thfiiifoivndingi.of  oisw'.colonies^^  vanqus  CtLatoms 
andt  regUlajtiens' .  wiere:  retained^^iand  eveailo^al 
asaOieiatiQtns  ke^t  up*  by-  conjesponding  dienomitiik- 
tions  ia'thexudw  bome^i.  Now  if  these,  servigto^ 
whidi  *  have  soffnequently  been  enumemteidjbolli 
in^ancient  and  imodeni  'tinies^>  remained  neverflfe- 

..•■.'!■■  /•'.''.'      •;     I      .      •■:■        "      .  •■       .,        •.        '       il      .1     .If  ,; 

/.  ««^#erqd,  1^.146;  T|ittC4 1,  ^^  ;..  r.    jjc 

"  e.  g.  Strab.  5. 179 ;  Paus.  3. 23.  4 ;.  comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  225., 
'.:'1' rhucyilMj2ri.  •   ■.  '    *!■    I'.  "    »   <    '    '    •   i.^».v.;:    .Ji'ij   // 

''  Paus.  5.  21.  1  ;  corop.  Schol.  ArUtoph.  Nub.  385.  on  the  subjecyt  of  the 
bken'^bioh  th€  (idtooiU  of  Atheti^  6en^  to  f^  Benaihense^,  fiiQ(i4l/e  'I6h(aa 
^primitct  sent  to  Athene,  Isocrat  Panesf.  §  ?•  Oa  tbe.obJigalionaiol',  the 
•Magnetes  oa  the'MiCahder   to  the  Delphic  oracle,  "which/ tftougn  similar 

I  <?  JHd(fM^i  Thuc. 6.  4.  ■  ^'  ■  •       J    .     ,       7  li.' '■■. 'l^ '',. 

^  Thus  there  was  a  Crathis  in  Achaia,  and  another  near  ^ybaris.  On  the 
Megarian  names  of  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Byzantium,  see  Miiller,  Dor. 
1.  12U 

-  **  The  contest  between  America  and  the  mother  country  called  foitlrnlimer- 
oui  and  pastial  writings  on  the  mbject  of  eoleniesj  Ueyne,  Opine;  1. 290, 
sqq.  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  arrogaatlftagvagcof tli»  Conothnms.  Sainte- 
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lefi3  fi^r  the  i»ost  part  unjperformtd  ^,  wliat  h^ 
been  observed  of  the  relation  amongst  the/  msm*- 
bers  of  a  tribe>  muat  be  repeated  in*  referenoe^'td 
the  e3itrangemesit  of  the  eolonies^  namely,  il&at 
from  the  mixture  of  the  origiQal  colonisti^  'whether 
it  aroae  at  the  commencement  of  the  migratioo  or 
throi^^h  after-comerg  ^4  it  is  unnecessary  to  en* 
quire>  the  feeling  of  affinity  could  not*  he  ex- 
clusively directed  to  one  parent^  whilst  the  system 
of  separation  in  the  other  to\ras  had  equal  force 
in  the  colonies.  Add  to  this  the  boldness  and 
love  of  independence  so  conspicuous  in  the  Gredks> 
md  their  peculiar  &culty>  on  quitting  the  political 
home  of  their  fathers  to  transplant  their  native 
manners  and  customs^  so  that  every  fresh  com-^ 
mmiity  struck  root  like  a  scion  from  the  parent 
stern^  and  flourished  as  a  new  tree*  Besides  this^  a 
further  estrangement  between  the  original  mother 
and  a  colony  could  not  £sul  to  aorise^  when  the  latter 
founded  freah  colonies^  This  was  morecvev  a«i^ 
minted  by  the  general  remoteness  of  the  khidred 
towns  from  one  another,  the  benefits  flowing  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  new  settleidents— *- 
those  who  at  home  had  struggled  withprivatioa 
and  penury  obtaining  extensive  and  commodious 
habitations — ^and  the  circinnstance  that  scarcely  a 
single  colony  was  deficient  in  those  productions*  of 
nature  which  were  essential  to  its  physical  well* 


Croix,  in  his  pamphlet  in  favour  of  America,  advocates  the  severing  the 
colonial  ties  to  the  utmost  possible  extent. 

^  Thuc.  1.  38  ;  comp.  Dion.  Hal.  3. 7 :  *6vtic  ydp&Kuvai  rc/A$£  rvyxoMtuv 
ol  warkptQ  irapA  t&v  kKydviav,  roffavrrig  oi  KTioavTiQ  rdf  iroXfi^  Tcapi.  t&v 
diroiKiav,  and  Folyb.  12. 10. — itq  yovtvtn  vpbc  rixva, 

^  See  Eaoul-Roch.  on  the  subject  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  Amieus,  Bbegiam, 
Locri,  Croton,  Sybaris,  Messana,  Leontini,  etc* 

^  "Ettouoi.    Compaie  below  $  33.  n.  17. 
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bcADgi^and^  coiifieqaiQD%>  was  pot  induced  to  look 
baoki  to«  the  ihome  it  had  Idt  yrith  fondifess  and 
Mgrot^  whilst -a  great  number  of  them  attained 
priOsperity^  riche8>  and  power^  earlier,  and  more 
eadiiiy  than  their  respective  mother  towns.  In  the 
sao^  •  manner  new  customs  were  engrafted  on  the 
new  settlement  with  every  fresh  generation ;  '  its 
attachment  to  the  past  diminished^  and  with  every 
nearer  approach  to  the  manners  of  its  neighbours^ 
the  remembrance  of  the  land  of  its  ancestors  grew 
fainter* 

It  even  frequently  happened  that  the  luxurious 
descendants  looked  upon  the  inmates  of  the  old 
paternal  house^  who  had  remained  far  behind  them 
in  the  inarch  of  social  improvement,  with  that  com*- 
placent  pity  which  deigns  to  cast  a  £sdnt  reflection 
from  its  own  greatness  on  the  home  of  its  &ther& 
The  highest  point  at  which  this  feeling  arrived, 
is  beheld  in  the  attempt  of  Sybaris  to  institute 
within  its  own  territory  national  games  in  lieu  of 
the  Olympic  ^.  Thus  such  colonies  as  were  able 
to  assert  their  independence,,  maintained  in  &ct  but 
a  slight  political  connection  with  the  mother- 
states  ;  Miletus  sent  to  Paros,  hot  to  Athens  ^  for 
arbitrators  in  the  Persian  war ;  Crotona  ^  was  the 
only  town  belonging  to  the  Italiots  that  assisted 
the  mother  country,  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, at  a  time  when  its  progenitors  the  Achseans 
remained  inactive ;  but  Corcyra"  and  Megara  ^* 
became   refractory,    and  acted    with  violence  to 


^  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Ath.  12.  622.  A. 
»  Herod.  5.  28,  sqq.  *>  Herod.  8.  47. 

Si  Thucyd.  1.13;  Herod.  3.  49,  sqq. 

^  Paul.  6.  20.  9«    Compare  on  the  pvaverU  Zc^  KopwOto^t  Schol.  Pind. 
Nenu  7. 155 ;  Schol.  Plat.  Euthyd.  96  ',  Ruhnk,  Ztnob.  3. 21. 
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t^^  mothier-lawni, .  as  ^d  €orintb  and  iSgina^to 
Epidaurus  ^^  3uttlw  most  complete  picture  cf  divi«- 
sion  in  general^  without  any  conQebting  link  Wihat- 
eyer,  is.  presented  by  a  great  number  .ijf  aecOhd- 
ratefDonan  and  i^olian  colonies  in  Asia/  the  set- 
tlements of  .]Vlaletus  on  the  Pontus^  and  the  towns 
of  the  Thraci^-n;  coast  The  prospects  of  dangef 
oqpasioBally  led  to  a  renovation  of  those  ties  whieh 
,WBre  leithfer  relaxed  or  entirely  dissolved ;  thtts  th* 
Achaean  Italiot^>  after  the  dismemberment  ;of  the 
Pythagorean  league,  applied  to  the-  mother  country 
Achaia.^,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  parent 
cities  never  failed  to  assert  the  principle  of  naturbl 
alliance,  when  they  wished  to  establish  claims  upoiji 
it,  or  to-  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their  proceedr 
ings;  thus  Pisistratus  reduced  Naxos  to  subjection 
by  virtue  of  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Athens  ?^* 

H.  WHAT  UNITED  THE  GRECIAN  STATiESV 


t       « 


a.  Festal  Communions y  (wravrfyvpets.) '  >  .     « 

§  22.'  The  desire  of  intercourse,  a  feeling  which 
sooner  or  later  awakes  in  the  wildest  minds  ^  no  less 
than  intelligent  and  systematic  policy,  directed  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  states,  pervaded  the  whole  body 
bf  the  Greek  nation — divided  as  it  was  in  certain 
directions  by  the  spirit  of  separation — with  the  nu- 
merous subtile  and  delicate  ties  of  social  culture 

and  refinement,  which  associated  the  severed  mem- 

'i    • .   ..    * 

*"  w  fterod.  5.'  84.  «  Polyb.  2.  39. 

»  Herod.  1.64;  Thucyd.  3. 104. 

*  Sainte-Croix  judiciously  observes:  le  besoin  rapprocbe  let  homines,  le 
plaisir  les  rassemble^  la  crainte  les  unit. 
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bens;  stil  existing  in  ertdlei^  diversiHel^  of  cohlbina-* 
Hcfiif  intjoBitiaWev  or  larger  wholes^  and  enreta*  into  a 
i*»eflK;onstituted  general  union,         «      f  • 
•  '  The  operation  of  the  tendency  to '  fei^y*  meet- 
ings in  the  panegyres  and  Amjphidtyonifeii  ^6f  the 
heroic  time,  is  beheld  in  the  succeeding  age  ih  the 
ftdl  mattirity  of  its  vigour.     The  GredkS  in  general 
po^ssessed  that  fertile  talent,  which  may  with  truth 
be-  called  an  endowment  from  heaven,  t6'  enliven 
existence  with  the  >song  and  th^  datice,  ind'a^  this 
rendered  the   Greoiail  symposia  so  brilliant  and 
intellectual,  it  was  owing  to  the  satne  causef  ihat 
their  popular  festivals  on  a  more  extended  scale 
presented  so  many  features  of  attraction:     To  this 
must  b€f  added  their  innate  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tifiil,  and  a  disposition  to  recognise  its  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  manifestation  in  whatever  belonged  to 
the  Greek  nation.     These  two  features  are  united 
in  their  worship ;  the  religious  feeling  was  displayed 
in  cheerfuP  and  attractive  spectacles,  and  this  in 
its  turn  led  to  the  formation  of  festal  circles  for 
the  purppses  of  enjoyment  and  show.     Hence  nu- 
merous festiye  meetings,  both  such  as  had  already 
existed  in  tjie  heroic,  and  still  continued  in  the 
s^bsequent  ages,  but  more  or  less  modi^ed  by  the 
migrajdons,  an^  such  as  were  newly-instituted,  at- 
tained their  object  in   their  celebration,  viz.  the 
enjoynient  of  festal  pleasure;   this  was  the  chief 
end  of  their  institution  ^  whilst  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  was  not  so  much  the  result  ^of  a  par- 
ticular policy,  as  a  natural  incident  to  the  festival, 
and  imderstood  of  course,  that  it  might  not  be 

«  Slrab.  10.  467.  »  'Biccx«tpf«u 
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contaminated  by  impiety ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
those  who  were  polluted  by  the  crime  of  murder, 
were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  it*.     Hereto  at  a 
very  early  period  were  annexed  various  kinds  of 
public  intercourse,  such  as  intermarriage,  con^pu- 
nity  of  citizenship,  etc,,  whereby  it  was  afterwards 
designed  to  contract  and  to  maintain  pohtical  tie$  \ 
But  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  infancy  of  political 
intercourse,  as  described  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  ^  to  suppose,  as  the  preconceived  intent^ori 
and  object  of  their  formation,  political  union  in  the 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  temn^ 
which  several  festal  associations  of  a  later  date,  dis- 
tinctly and   dehberately  recognised  as    the    end 
and  scope  of  their  coalition.     On  the  othe^  hi^nd, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  intentionally  XBpxe 
binding  and  purely  political  Unks  that  connect- 
ed several  later  associations  were  broken  by  the 
selfish  desire  of  enjo)nment,  and  that  they  were 
held  together  by  the  frail  bands  of  pleasure  alone, 
without  regard    to    austerer    political    considera- 
tions.    Thus  many  celebrated  paneg3nres  are  not 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  assemblies  of  the  wisje 
men  of  the  nation,  but  should  rather  be  compared 
to  a  meeting  of  jovial  boon-companions,  whose  real 
object  in  coming  together,  was  to  partake  of  the 
good  cheer  set  before  them.     This  was  the  more 
detrimental  to  truly  pohtical  objects  as  the  pane- 


*  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  632 ;  Antiph.  de  Choreut.  761. 

"  Comp,^  18.  D.  13.  and  Etym.  M.  iyopd  and  Bekker.  Anecdot.  1.  204.: 
Idopcux  rj  ffvvodoc  4  ^poQ  toIq  koivoXq  bpoi^  yivoukvri  rdv  atrrvyEiTovwv, 
o9  ol  8/topot  ovvlovTtQ  TTipl  T&v  KOivuv  kfiovktvovTO,  whxch  Duust  oot  bc 
liroiUid  to  ftricUy  confederate  states. 

0  Aicheolog.  4.  45.  a  passage  which  has  iiequently  been  misinterpreted. 
No  less  erroneous  is  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Velleius,  1 .  8.  Iphitus. — 
eos  ludos  (Olymp.)  mezcatumque  instituit. 
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gyres  became  divested  of  that  private  character^ 
whicK  IS  peculiar  to  the  more  frequented  fairs  of 
Germany,  and  became  the  affair  of  the  states> 
which  now  sent  Theori  to  them.  ■ 

The  panegyres,  therefore,  to  be  enumerated  here) 
are  either  Amphictyonies  wherein  neighbours  as^ 
sembled  like  a  private  society,  which,  from  its  Tery 
nature,  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  circle 
of  its  own  particular  members,  and  in  which  these 
alone  were  recognised ;  or,  those  wherein  a  state 
was  as  it  were  invited  by  the  host,  and  bad  the 
option  of  attending  the  festival  or  not ;  these 
under  particular  circimistances  might  lead  to  na- 
tional festivals. 

To  the  former  Jdnd  belonged  the  Amarynthia  '', 
in  Eubcea,  in  which  the  Dryopian  Carystus®  fike- 
wise  participated,  but  Chalcis  and  Eretria  the  prin- 
cipal members  had  no  bond  of  union  strong  enough 
to  prevent  intestine  war  ^.  The  Delia  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cyclades^®;  besides  which  there 
was  another  panegyris  dedicated  to  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite".  The  Apaturia  of  the  lonians  in 
Asia;  Colophon  and  Ephesus  did  not  take  any 
part  in  them  ^* ;  but  exclusions  of  this  nature  rested 
no  more  on  strictly  piolitical  grounds,  than  did  the 
right  to  partake  in  them,  and  the  celebration  of 


7  Stiab.  10.  448 ;  Liv.  35.  38  ;  Paus.  1.  31.  3. 

«  Thucyd.  7.  57 ;  Diod.  4.  37 ;  Herodot  (8.  45.)  calls  the  Styreis  Dryo- 
pians,  though  according  to  Thucyd.  ub.  sap.  they  were  lonians:  Carystus 
appears  singly,  Thucyd.  1.  98  :  however,  according  to  Liv.  35.  38.  it  took  part 
in  the  panegyris. 

'  Herod.  5.  99 ;  Thucyd.  1.15.  But  there  was  an  agreement  amongst  the 
partakers  in  the  Amarynthia  not  to  use  missile  weapons  against  each  oth  ^; 
Strab.  10.  448. 

i<^  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  147,  sqq. ;  Thucyd.  9.  104 ;  Strab.  10.  486  ;  Phus. 
4.  4.  1 ;  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  Del.  325 ;  Ba^th^lemy,  Anacfa.  6. 
415,  sqq. 

"  Strab.  10.  487.  «>  Heiod.  1. 147.      * 
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.  festivals  in  g6h^rar ;  ^  for*  th6  inb^V  part  a^  i*eligifeuS 
^tigilaa  Wats'  the  ground  of '  exclusibn;  l!hui^  th€f 
qualififcatioTiS  of  the  state  as  such '  -w^re  ^6t  fedn-* 
sideted,  tlit  only  in  its  capacity  cif  guedt;  '  The 
TAiopia  6f'tKe  six  Doric  citiei^  Halicartiassuisi 
Cnidu^,  Cdis,  aAd  Lindus,  Gaitiirus,  tttiA  lalystfcS; 
situate  on  the  island  of  Rhodes.  BUt  HaUcai-* 
nassus  was  excluded  from  this  vanoii  for  the  reaso6 
which  hlas  been  just  assigned  ".  The  pAnegyris  iti 
Cyprus,  near  Palaipaphos  \  The  Boeotian  hy 
Onchesttis  ^,  which  continued  to  subsiirt  in  the 
same  age.  The  festal  assembly  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  by  Rhiimi*^  The  sacrificial  communion 
of  the  Mantineans  and  Orchomenians  *^  The 
joint  lise  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Liionlmfis  'B4r 
Messenians  and  Spartans^®.  The  feast  and- g^nfef^ 
of  the  Triphylian  Minyans^  i^ear  the  Samicum*^ 
The  festal  union  of  the  Italiots,  near  the  ^mple  of 
Here  Lacidia**.      •  •  ;      i.  . 

The  Panegyres  of  the  second  description  were 
more  or  less  shared  in  by  the  Greeks  in  general ; 
athletic  games  were  almost  universally  the  princi,- 
pal  amusement,  and  as  these  festivals  were  very 
numerous,  every  exertion  was  made  ^o  impart 
attraction  to  the  games,  wtich  were  attended 
by  vast  multitudes.  The  most  popiilar  of  those 
which  did  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  strictly  national 
feasts,  were — The  Panathenaea  arid  Eleusinia  in 
Attica ;  the  Heraclea  near  Marathon,  the  Olympia ; 


«»  Herod.  1. 147.  "  Strab.  15.  683.  "  See  §  19.  n,  15, 

i>  Flut.  Conviv.  Sept.  Sapient.  6.  619.  K.  ed. 

"  Paus.  8.  13.  1.  "  Pays.  4. 4.  2. 

!•  Strab.  8.  337.  343^  Paus.  5.  6. 1 ;  MuUer,  Orchom.  360,  sqq. 

»  Athen.  12.  641.  A. ;  Liv.  24. 3. 
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in,  Bwfrcea,  tjie  Qera^tia'f,  near  Gqr^stjiij.;  in  ^ge^Oh* 
tiftji  tbp  lolaea  jor  .H^racl^  at  .Thpbes.;  ,^he  Ero- 
t\^ijat  at  Jhj^^iaei5.5the  ,Ainphiar9^  f^t  Qropo^j  the 
•JJniphonia  ,or  Basije^ .  at  I^eb^^ea ;  the^  Pelia  near 
Pl^jtim?;!^;  ^t,  jl^Iegara  .the  JQioclea,  Pythi^  and  Ne- 
iPjea;  ^t  Pofinthjthe  I^ellotia;  ^at  A?:gQS,tke  Heraea 
oj;.  jH^epatoinbaeai  >t  3iqyon,,the  Pythia,;  in,  the 
^Jiae^u,iP^llpne  the  Theoxen^a  or.  Hermaea.;  in 
^c^dia  the  Lyc^a  amongst  the  Parr^liasians ;  the 
Ar^eapq.  :^t  Tegea ;  the  Coreia  at  Cl^iton ;  the  Her-» 
njpiajin^ng$)t  the  Pheneates;  the  iEacea^%  'Dei* 
phjpia^  ^'Hd,  Hqraea  in  u3Egina ;  the  Isthmia  in  Syra^ 

.i^mong^t.  t];\e  principal  festal  assemblies^  which 
^ppe^x.tfi^  }iafve.  been  .copomon  to  the  whole  Greek 

^he  Olympic  Games. 

The  Panegyris  at  Olympia,  originally,  probably, 
a^^  feast  with9ut  athletic  games,  seems  to  have 
existed  before  tbfe  Doric  migration  to  the  Pelo* 
ponnesiis,^  It  was  at  first  superintended  by  the 
Laconian  Achaeans  ^*  apd  remodelled  by  Iphitus  ^. 
At  its  renovation  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  un- 
doubt^dly  proclaipied^^  for  the  sharers  in  the  feast, 
and  continued  in  force  for.  the  period  of  its  durar 

. .  •  f  f  .  I  •  :  •;;      /  •  -        .       . 

^  According,  to  th^  Scbol.  Find.  0, 13. 159,  for  aUthe  Gersstii^is ;  Bp^kh 
pibpoftes  £!uBo&a&ft  idstead,  but  thsrt  was  the  character  of  the  Aroarynthia'; 

the  ^er^stin,^ 01^  th(B  othprkan4>n)ight  be  visited  by  th6  inhabitants  of  ^Uy^^ 
dislntts. 

^  See  Miiller,  ^ginet.  140,  n»  y,  and  p.  18,  sqq.,  on  the  reputed  Panhel- 
lenion  in  iEgina. 

«  Seethe  listein  Find. 01. 7. 151—169 ;  9. 129—151 ;  13. 151—160  j  Nem. 
10.  74. 90>  ^Yi^l^  ^b®  Scholia  and  Boeckh's  explicat.,  especially  on  01. 7.  p.  175. 
'176.  Compare  a  similar  enumeration  of  Siroonides,  AntnoU  13*  19,  and 
Hygin.  273 ;  compare  at  large  Meurs.  Grsc.  fer.  under  the  hej^s  of  the^  seve- 
ral feasts.  «*  Strabv  8. 357.  ^   '        , 

*  Fans.  5. 8.  2,  «  See  Miiller,  Dor.  1. 138,  sqq^ 
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tioiu  The  discus  ^  of  Iphitus  was  exhibited  as  a 
sort  of  security  for  its  observance.  Whether  this 
was  proclaimed  by  Elis  alone  to  the  nations  around^ 
or  whether  these  associated  themselves  with  Elis 
for  this  object  by  treaty^  as  though  assembling  for 
an  Amphictyony,  is  doubtfiil.  At  the  time  of  its 
more  perfect  development^  the  festival  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleans  alone ;  they 
promulgated  laws^  regulating  the  order  of  the 
feast®,  proclaimed  the  armistice*^,  and  appointed  the 
umpires  ^,  who  were  instructed  in  their  duty  by  the 
Elean  Nomophylaces  ^S  and  whose  decisions  might 
be  set  aside  by  the  council  in  Elis  '* ;  whereas,  in  a 
real  Amphictyony,  a  general  council  would  have 
been  required.  An  original  convention,  as  to  festi- 
val and  armistice,  is,  however,  implied  by  the  tra*- 
dition  concerning  the  conference  between  Lycurgus 
and  Iphitus  ^',  which  recounted  that  the  feast  itself, 
without  being  restricted  to  any  particular  place,  or 
accompanied  by  athletic  games,  was,  upon  one 
occasion,  when  the  partakers  in  it  were  prevented 
from  going  to  Olympia,  celebrated  by  the  Spartans 
at  home  by  means  of  a  sacrifice  ^.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  although  the  Eleans  were 
afterwards  the  sole  givers  of  the  festival,  such  as 
were  of  Doric  descent  originally  predominated ;  none 
but  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  with  the  Arcadians, 
were  the  immediate  participators  in  it;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Achaeans  were  excluded.    Hence 

«  Paul.  6. 20. 1.  «  Paus.  6.  9. 1. 

*  By  means  of  the  fnrovSo^poi  'HXctoi,  see  Thucyd.  5.  50 ;  Boeckh.  and 
Dtaseii  ad  Pind.  Isthm.  2.  p.  494.  496. 

^  'EXKavodiKcu,  Paus.  5.  9.  4.  5;  comp.TlttinanD,  griech.Staatsv.  386, 
p.  71.  «  Paus.  6. 24.  3. 

^  Pans.  6.  3.  3. 

^  Paus.  5.  4.  4.  Compare  the  accounts  in  the  Fragm.  Phlegon  Trail,  ih 
the  Thes.  Gron.  9. 1294.  »  0!ieo(  i9voy,  Thucyd.  5.  49. 
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arose  jthe  tradition  tJ)^  Hercules,  the  genealogical 
b^rp  of  tbe^DoriipiSf  .had  instituted  it^;  and  on 
thfif|:.aCfCOiwttbe.I^conian  Dioscuri  were  accounted 
^e|  h^rx)es  of  the  games  ^.  However,  it  is  mani- 
fi^sft  .that  thQ  national  name  which  here  occurred 
ii^,  i^eus  Hellanios^V  ^nd  Hellanodicas,  did  not 
cpn^ri^e  the  whple  luation^  hut  that  it  was  prin* 
pip^Uy  Jfroip  thisj  point  that  it  became  so  widely 
di|fused  ^;  { besides  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
thpt  upK;»3,.thp  revival  of  the  games  after  the  lapse 
ofitwp  c^pituriq^,  all  the  Greeks  were  looked  upon 
as  members,  of  the  festival,  whilst  barbarians  were 
expressly,  /orbidden  to  attend  it^.  Its  authority 
w;^  at  length  .greatly  augmented  by  the  active 
p^ticipation  ^nd  hegemony  of  Sparta^  the  mistress 
ii>  the  gymfiastic  art. 

..The  J^l^aivs^  w^re,  however,  not  satisfied  with 
the .  actual  ^nipo];tanpe  the  Panegyris  afterwards 
attained^,  a^  witl^.tbe  accompanying  armistice* for 
its  members.  According  to  a  tradition  which  bears  , 
i|idubitable  mai^ka  of  having  emanated  from  them, 
the  whole  lan^  qf  GUs  was  asserted  to  have  been 
secured  ^gain^t  hostilities  by  a  convention  between 
O^ylus  and  the  Heraclidee*^*  But  the  naipe  and 
lustre  of  the  Olympic  sanctuary  do  not  begin  hiir 
toricaUy  till  Iphitus*  From  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lutioii  Qf  t^e  pQlitical  system  of  the  ancient  Acheeans, 
it  seems  to  have  existed  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Piisatans :  it  is  certain  that  before  Iphitus,  the 
games  were  suspended,  according  to  the  tradition^ 


»  Find.  01.  2.  6 ;  10.  75,  »qq. 

«  Find.  01.  3.  63,  sqq. 

^  Herod.  9.  7.  1.  **  Compare  above,  $  13. 

*•  Herod.  5.  22. 

*^  Strab.  8.  357.  358 ;  Polyb.  4.  73 ;  Diod.  Fra;.  v.  4.  18,  Bipoai. 
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from  the  time  of  Oxylus*^;  but  it  is  a.cuestion 
whether  Oxylus  at  that  time  ruled  over  Pisatis; 
nevertheless,  the  account  of  a  consecration  is  not 
altogether  unfounded.  This  consecration  must  be 
especially  referred  to  the  locality  of  the  feast 
and  in  its  most  definite  sense,  to  the  grove  Altis 
Moreover,  if  troops  marched  through  Elis,  they 
were  afterwards  **  compelled  to  pay  a  fine,  but  only 
during  the  celebration  of  the  feast ;  if  the  territory 
of  the  Eleans,  however,  really  continued  almost  in- 
violate till  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  this  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  favour  of  circumstances,  the  vicinity 
of  the  peaceful  Achaeans,  and  the  Arcadians,  who 
were  either  powerless  or  disinclined  to  conquest, 
and  perhaps  also  to  a  declaration  of  Sparta  at  the 
time  of  her  hegemony,  that  by  means  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Elis,  Messenia  was  secured  towards  the 
north.  But  it  was  almost  a  shameless  assertion  on 
the  part  of  the  Eleans,  that  they  had  not  borne 
arms  before  the  time  of  Philip*^;  they,  in  fact, 
fought  with  advantage  to  themselves  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia^,  and  for  their 
common  country  against  the  Persians  ^'^. 

The  Nemea  and  Isthmia  were  like  the  Olympia 
ante-Doric ;  it  was  asserted  that  the  former  had 
been  instituted  by  the  seven  princes  against  Thebes, 


*»  Paus.5.  4.  4. 

^  The  Plataeans  were  likewise  declared  dffvXoi  and  Upol  T<f  OttSt  (Thucyd. 
2. 71 ;  Plat.  Aristid.  21.)  which  did  not  apply  to  the  state,  but  to  the  sanctuary 
in  its  vicinity. 

«  Pind.  01.  3.31,  sqq.;  8.12;  10.  53,  sqq.,  and  Schol.  65;  Isthm.  2. 
42;  Pans.  5.  10.  1;  6.  19.  1. 

**  Thucyd.  5.  49.  50  ;  comp,  n.  26.  «  Pans.  4.  28.  3. 

<«  Strab.  8.  365.  358 ;  Pans.  6.  6.  3 ;  6.  22.  2 ;  comp.  Polyb.  4.  74 ;  Diod. 
15.  77.  The  opinion  afterwards  pronounced  of  them  by  Agis  was,  ri  dk 
TToiovm  OavfiaffTbv,  ct  Si  ir&v  rttrtraptav  iiiq.  ififupq,  xpcDi/rat  r^SiKauiavvy, 
Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  6.  808. 

«  Pans.  6. 4.  5. 
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•as  funeral  games  to  the  memory  of  Opheltes*®, 
and  the  latter,  with  no  better  foundation,  by  the 
lonians*^  in  honour  of  Melicertes,  probably  after 
their  diffusion  over  the  Isthmus  with  a  view  to  an 
Amphictyony  with  Athens.  Both,  however,  became 
Doric.  The  Nemea,  according  to  the  tradition, 
dedicated  by  Hercules  to  the  Zeus  of  Nemea  ^, 
were  first  of  all  intended  for  none  but  the  Dorian 
military  nobles ^^  and  were  under  the  joint  superin- 
tendence of  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Cleonae  ^^  Corinth 
obtained  the  right  to  preside  over  the  Isthmia  " ;  but 
the  Athenians  retained  a  place  of  honour**,  and 
were  invited  to  the  games  even  in  time  of  war  ^. 
The  Eleans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  share  in 
them  ;  the  reason  of  this  was  referred  to  the  my- 
thical age^.  The  Cypselidae  did  not  solemnise 
them  *^  and  thus  they  were  suspended  for  seventy 
years. 

The  Pythia  were  more  general.  Their  origin 
seems  to  have  been  a  Panegyris,  in  connection  with 
the  Delphic  oracle  ;  with  this  the  Delphians  ^  com- 
bined games  for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  which 
originally  consisted  of  a  contest  between  singers  in 
praise  of  the  Delphic  god  *^.  This  assembly  was, 
in  its  more  important  capacity,  denominated  the 

*^  Apollod.  3.  6.  4  ;  Hygin.  74 ;  Argum.  4.  Schol.  Piad.  Nem.^  comp.  od 
Pronax.  iEI.  V.  H.4.  6. 

*^  Plut.  Thes.  5  ;  Hygio.  2 ;  Zenob.  4.  38.  Compare  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nemea  Villoison  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad*  des  InscripL  v.  35 ;  on  the  Isthmia 
Massieu,  ibid.  v.  5.  ^  Argum.  5.  Pind.  Nem. 

**  2rf>arc(i>ruc6v  ysvog,  ibid. 

*'  Argum.  3 ;  comp.  Paus.  2.  14.  2.    On  the  ground  of  locality,  Cleonn 
.  possessed  the  most  immediate,  and,  apparently,  the  original  claim  to  it,  comp. 
Plut.  Arat.  40.    Concerning  the  presidency  of  Argos  in  later  times,  see  Liv. 
34.41.  M  Died.  16.60. 

««  Hellanicus  and  Andron,  ap.  Plut.  Thes.  5.  ^  Thucyd.  8. 10. 

^  Paus.  6.  2.  2.  ."  Solin.  12. 

w  Strab.  9.  421. 
'    ^.  P)BLus.  10.  7.  2 ',  Strab.  ubi  tup.     On  th«  UvBiKbg  vofiog^  see  Boeckh. 
Pind.  Mefr.  182.  n. 

m2 
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Amphictyonic  Council,  and  was  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  games  ^.  This  subject  will 
be  treated  more  fully  below. 

The  passion  of  the  Greeks  for  festal  and  athletic 
games,  was  not  confined  to  the  competitors  them- 
selves, but  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  states  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  These  sent 
Theorias  ^* ;  caused  their  names  to  be  proclaimed 
upon  the  victory  of  one  of  their  citizens  ^ ;  crowned 
the  victor  with  garlands  in  honour  of  themselves  ^% 
and  paid  him  the  highest  testimonies  of  respect 
upon  his  return  home  ^.  But  how  far  these  unions 
were  from  conducing  to  the  establishment  of  poli- 
tical concord,  is  proved  by  the  monuments  erected 
at  Olympia,  commemorating  the  victories  of  Greeks 
over  Greeks^,  and  it  is  manifest  that  instead  of 
forming  a  hearth  of  unity,  they  were  a  mere 
arena  for  egotism  and  ostentation,  and  ministered 
to  the  most  disgracefiil  spirit  of  disunion.  Their 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  truly  patriotic 
exertions,  was  justly  appreciated  by  Lycurgus  the 
orator^,  and  the  great  Alexander^,  who,  upon 
beholding  in  Miletus  the  numerous  statues  of 
Olympic  and  Pythian  victors,  asked — where  were 
those  bodies  when  the  barbarians  besieged  your 
town?  and  this  ought  long  ago  to  have  taught 
the  modems  to  descant  with  less  prejudice  and 
partiality  on  this  common-place  of  empty  decla- 
mation. 

^  Strab.  vbi  sup.  According  to  a  tradition,  indeed,  Ainphictyon  was  the 
institator  of  the  games,  Pans.  10.  33.  4. 

"  Demosth.  de  Coron.  487,  c.  Mid.  662. 

««  Find.  p.  1. 61  ;  9.  129  ;  Sophocl.  Elect.  626. 

•»  Lysias  de  Aristoph.  bonis,  662.  *^  e.  g.  see  Pans.  7.  17.  6. 

••  Pans.  6.  24.  1.  «  In  Leocr.  176. 

^  Plut.  Aristoph.  6.  684 :  comp.  Demosth.  Amat.  1408 ;  Xenophanes,  m. 
Ath.  10. 413;  C.  D. ;  Vitniv.  Pr«f.  v.  9. 
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From  the  Panegyres  m  general,  and  especially 
the  Pythia,  the  eye  turns  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  as 
a  religious-political  institution,  which,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  would  have  been  a  source  of  concord 
to  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  decided  fact,  that  its  high 
and  generally-recognised  authority  was,  Uke  that  of 
the  Olympic  games,  the  growth  of  the  age  which 
preceded  the  Persian  wars,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Dorians,  and  particularly  Sparta,  which  at  that 
time  reposed  implicit  confidence  in  iL  However,  it 
was  essentially  deficient  in  an .  exclusively  Grecian 
character.  Lydians^,  Egyptians^,  Etruscans,  and 
Carthagenians '°  had  access  to  it,  and  met  with 
honourable  reception  ;  in  return  for  his  donations, 
the  liberal  Croesus  and  his  Lydians  were  in- 
vested with  the  rights  of  Promanteia^  Ateleia,  and 
Proedria,  and  every  Lydian  who  wished  it,  became 
a  Delphian  ^\  The  Greek  nation,  however,  did  not 
regrad  common  access  to  the  oracle  as  a  means  of 
concord ;  their  questions  seldom  bore  another  cha- 
racter than  that  of  egotism;  and  their  relation 
might  be  illustrated  by  that  of  a  friend  and  a  foe 
gathering  fruit  in  the  same  field,  each  endeavouring 
to  defi-aud  the  other  of  his  just  share  and  propor- 
tion. The  oracle  was  frequently  consulted  for  the 
purpose  oi  giving  a  tincture  of  justice  to  the  de- 
signs of  ambition^^  Its  responses  were,  through 
intentional  ambiguity  and  insidious  obscurity,  as 
much  adapted  to  promote  selfishness  and  dishonesty 
in  those  who  consulted  it,  as  they  were  unsuited  to 


<*  Herod.  1. 14.  19  ;  46.  50,  sqq. 
«  Ibid.  2.  180.  70  Ibid.  1. 167  j  Diod.  19.  2. 

7*  Herod.  1.54. — k^ilvai  Ttf  Pov\ofiBV<fi  avTEtuv  yevkaOai  Atktpbv  Iq  r6y 
ill  XP^vov, 

^'  AioKSffTOfioi  XP^^H'^*'  ^^  ^^^^y  '^^  i*^  ^scbyl.  Prom.  661. 
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be  safe  rules  of  conduct  for  individuals  and  states. 
Still  less  was  it  able  or  willing  to  exercise  a  con- 
nected influence  on  the  concerns  of  the  Grecian 
states  in   themselves   and  amongst  each    other : 
its  declarations  were  not  those  of  a  theocratical 
institution,   acting   of  its   own  accord   upon  the 
public  system  with  energy  and  vigour,  but  were 
merely  the  consequences  of  questions  proposed, 
and  the  answer  could  seldom  possess  a  more  gene- 
ral interest  than  had  been  involved  in  the  question, 
or  do   more  than  utter   a   command  in  matters 
which  regarded  futurity,  and  were  beyond  human 
controH^      Finally,   those   responses   which   con- 
tained  poUtical   advice,   were    seldom    impressed 
ivith  the  character   of  an  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  of  Greece;    it  is  an  honourable  charac- 
teristic of  the  oracle  of  Olympia,  that  it  gave  no 
responses  on  wars  between  Greeks  and  Greeks^*. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  of  Delphi  was  not  only 
willing  to  do  so,  but  at  the  same  time  proved,  by 
its  treacherous  ambiguity,  that  it  was  only  intent 
upon  its  own  advantage,  and  on  providing  for  its 
own  security  at  all  events'*;  or  it  visibly  betrayed 
partiality,  and,  shameful  to  say,  this  might  be  pro- 
pitiated with  gold  ^^.     But  its  readiness  to  receive 
Grecian  trophies  taken  in  domestic  warfare,  was 
more  odious  and  pernicious  than  the  same  quality 
could  possibly  have  been  in  Olympia ". 

« 

■"  However,  I  willingly  concede  that  the  activity  of  the  Delphic  institution 
in  sending  out  colonies,  and  in  the  direction  of  Sparta,  formed  an  exception, 
see  Miill.  Dor.  1.  255,  sqq. ;  comp.  1.  337.  341 ,  and  below,  $  34,  n.  28. 

f*  Xenoph.  H.  3.  2.  22. 

7^  As  in  the  response  for  ^Egina  against  Athens,  Herod.  5.  89. 

7^  See  on  the  bribes  of  the  Alcmsonide  and  Cleoinenes,  Herod.  5.  63.. 
90 ;  6.  65  ;  Paus.  3.  4.  5. 

77  Paus.  10. 9.  3  ;  10.  10. 2 ;  10.  13. 3.  etc.,  much  of  which  should,  doubt- 
less, be  referred  to  a  later  age. 
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b.   Union  of  States  with  a  Federal  Council. 

§  23,  None  of  the  above-described  festal  com- 
munions appear  to  have  been  directed  to  the  object 
of  asserting  the  integrity  of  those  invaluable  poli- 
tical possessions,  liberty  and  independence.  Our 
attention  must  next  be  directed  to  those  confede- 
racies in  which,  though  the  people  at  large  formed 
a  panegyris,  Ihe  representatives^  of  those  indivi- 
dual states  of  the  confederacy  which  had  acceded 
to  it  of  their  own  free  will,  constituted  a  general 
council,  a  central  point  of  common  authority 
{/coivov).  Unions  of  this  description  were  found 
in  several  single  provinces,  whose  inhabitants, 
like  the  provinces  themselves,  were  consequently, 
designated  by  a  common  name ;  and  amongst  the 
most  eminent  must  be  reckoned  that  of  the  Am- 
phictyons.  • 

In  several  districts  of  Greece  there  existed  con- 
federacies of  twelve  towns ;  the  number  is  signifi- 
cant, and  was  perhaps  a  political  application  of 
astronomical  observations,  and  borrowed  from  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  employed  by  the  lonians,  as  a  political 
division  of  the  earliest  ages ;  it  subsisted  amongst 
them  when  they  were  still  in  Achaia*;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  conjecture  expressed  above*,  a  trace  of 
it  may  be  discovered  amongst  the  Phaeacians; 
further  westward  the  researches  of  history  find  it 


1  UpSPovXot,  Herod.  6.7.  of  the  lon'iaQs;  7.  172.  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
Isthmus  in  the  Persian  war.  Corop.  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  11.9;  4.  12.  8  ;  6.  5. 10. 
On  the  word  koivov,  see  Append,  viii.  On  the  subject  of  the  confederacies, 
consult  Sainte-Croii  sur  les  gouvernem.  f6d6ratifs,  and  Tittmann,  gr.  Staatsv. 
lib.  8. 

«  Strab.8.  383.  «  §  13.  n,  42. 
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amongst  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  east  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  etc. 

The  lonians  also  appear  to  have  established 
this  subdivision  in  Attica  *,  which  very  soon 
assumed  the  character  of  a  closely-connected 
state.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Achseans,  when 
they  occupied  the  Peloponnesian  territory  of  the 
lonians;  the  lonians  revived  it  in  Asia,  and  it 
was  likewise  introduced  amongst  the  adjacent 
iEolians. 

The  twelve  towns  of  the  Ionic  confederation  in 
Asia  were  Miletus,  My  us,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Colo- 
phon, Lebedos,  Teos,  Erythrae,  Clazomenae,  Pho- 
caea,  Chios,  and  Samos  ^.  The  adjacent  Magnesia, 
on  the  Maeander,  erected  by  Thessalians,  con- 
tinued to  stand  alone,  and  therefore  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Ephesus  ^ ;  but  Smyrna,  situate  within 
the  Ionian  boundaries,  became  an  object  of  con- 
tention to  the  iBolians  and  lonians^.  and  Colophon 
at  one  time  obtained  possession  of  it  ^ ;  but  -it 
was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  Alyattes  the 
Lydian  ®.  At  the  origin  of  the  confederation,  the 
validity  of  the  heroic  kingly  principle  is  still  per- 
ceptible when  Phocaea  is  not  allowed  to  join  the 
league  until  it  had  received  a  prince  of  the  line 
of  Codrus^.      The   royal    capital  was  originally 


*  See  below,  $  43.  «  Herod.  I.  142. 

'  Diog.  L.  1.  117.  1 18 ;  iClian.  V.  H.  13.  26.  On  the  Lydiao'  cotfquest, 
see  Suidas  Mdyvrig.     Vatic,  appends  iv.  xi. 

7  From  Strab.  14.  633.  634.  compared  with  Herod.  1.  149.  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  lonians  removed  from  a  place  near  Ephesus,  called  Smyrna,  to 
the  city  which  was  afterwards  so  denominated,  and  that  this  did  not  become 
:£olian  till  later,  and  agaiil  by  mean's  of  Colophon,  Ionian.  In  the  confused 
account  of  Vitruv.  4.  1.  stating  that  Melite,  tne  thirteenth  Ionian  town,  was 
destroyed  by  the  other  twelve ;  and  that  in  its  stead  Smyrna  afterwards  became 
an  Ionian  confederate  town  through  Attalus,  Melite  appears  as  the  more 
ancient  name. 

•  Herod.  1.  16  j  Strab.  14.  646.  »  Pans.  7.  3.  6. 
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vEphesus*^  The  general  council  was  annexed  to 
the  panegyris  near  the  Panionium  in  Mycale", 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Ionian  Poseidon  of 
Helice  **.  No  vestige  has  been  preserved  of  any 
legal  provision  touching  a  majority  in  voting,  or 
for  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  equally  divided  num- 
bers, except  in  the  proverb  of  Colophon,  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  is  very  doubtful  "•  Resolutions 
of  the  general  council  will  hardly  be  found  before 
the  rebellion  against  Darius  ** ;  mutual  representa- 
tion was  not  amongst  the  objects  of  the  league ;  the 
Lydians  conquered  one  town  after  another,  and  the 
confederacy  took  no  steps  to  oppose  them**.  Upon 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  Thales  proposed  to  insti- 
tute a  federal  council,  as  though  such  a  body  had 
never  existed  till  that  period*^;  when  his  advice 
was  rejected,  Miletus  made  a  separate  treaty  with 
Cyrus  *^  Intestine  dissension  broke  out  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  war,  for  instance, 
between  Chios,  Miletus,  and  Erythrae*®,  Priene, 
Miletus,  and  Samos*^.  After  their  second  sub- 
jugation by  the  Persians,  Artaphernes,  the  satrap, 
compelled  the  lonians  to  enter  into  treaties,  to 
adjust    their    differences    amicably,    and   not    to 

1^  BaaiKtXovt  Strab.  14.  633. 

"  Herod.  1.  143.  *>  Strab.  8.  384. 

*'  T6v  'K.oXoipCjvcc hriBec  in  Suidas,  and  in  Vatic,  append,  iv.  xi.  is  inter- 
preted with  reference  to  the  double  vote  of  Colophon  on  account  of  the 
Smyrnsans  resident  there ;  but  there  is  no  authentic  statement  of  their  having 
been  transplanted  thither ;  according  to  Strab.  14.  646.  the  Smyrnasans,  after 
the  destructioD'  of  their  town,  dwelt  kwhti^ov*  The  other  interpretation  of  the 
phrase,  as  relating  to  the  decision  of  a  battle  by  cavalry,  is  well  known. 

^*  On  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  account  of  Dionys.  Halicar. 
comp.  above,  §  22.  n.  5.  The  passage  in  Vitruv.  before  alluded  to,  has 
"  Melite — communi  consilio  est  sublata,"  with  no  less  confusion  in  form  than 
in  substance. 

»»  Herod.  1.  14—18 ;  Thuc.  1.  16,  '•  Herod.  1.  170. 

>T  Ibid.  1.  169.  <•  Herod.  1.  18;  Poly  en.  8.  36. 

>•  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  186. 
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invade  each  other's  territories  *^     From  Ionia  let* 
us  turn  to  the  two  neighbouring  districts. 

The  iEolian  confederate  towns  of  the  mainland 
were  Cuma,  Larissa,  Neon-Teichos,  Teranos,  Cilia, 
Notium,  iEgiroessa,  Pitane,  JEgzdBd,  Myrina,  Gry- 
neia,  and  for  some  time  Smyrna  *\  An  original 
compact  may  be  inferred  from  their  number.  The 
expedition  against  the  Colophonians,  who  had 
occupied  Smyrna,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
expelled  Smyrnaeans  amongst  the  other  eleven 
towns,  appear  to  have  been  joint  transactions^^; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  confederate  sanc- 
tuary or  panegyris ;  it  is  true  something  of  the 
kind  was  attached  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
Gryneia**;  but  that  silence  may  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  the  absence  of  periodical  consulta* 
tion,  and,  in  fact,  the  iEolians  were  no  less 
destitute  of  strength  than  incapable  of  deUbe- 
ration. 

In  Lesbos  there  were  originally  six  JEo^an  cities, 
Mitylene,  Methimna,  Pyrrha,  Cressos,  Antissa,  and 
Arisba^*.  Whether  any  treaty  of  confederation 
was  ever  entered  into  is  questionable.  Arisba  was 
soon  reduced  to  subjection  by  Methimna  ^ ;  at  a 
later  period  Mitylene  and  Methimna  asserted  a 
pre-eminence. 

Amongst  the  towns  of  the  Doric  Hexapohs,  one 
panegyris  only  is  recorded,  viz.,  the  above-named 
Triopia.     None  but  the  Rhodian   towns   Lindus, 


,   *  Herod.  6.  42;  cvvOrfxaQ  atpim  a{)Tol<nTovQ''lwvac  ifjv&yKaaE  irotktffBai 
cW  duxTidiKoi  eUv  Kal  fi^  AWrjXovi'  dtkpottv  Tt  Kal  dyouv* 

3»  Herod.  1.  149.  »  ibid.  1.  160. 

^  See  Sainte-Croix  anciens  gouverDem.  f6d6raU  156. 

^  Strab.  13.  617,  sqq.  »  Herod.  1.  151. 
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4^amirus^  and  lalysus,  were  associated  by  politi- 
cal union. 

In  Achaia,  the  twelve  towns  Pellene,  JEgeira, 
iEgae,  Bura,  Helice,  iEgium,  Rhypes,  Patrae, 
Pharae,  Olenus,  Dyme,  and  Tritaea^,  had  a  pane- 
gyris  with  a  federal  council  in  the  grove  of 
Zeus  Homagurios  or  Homarios*^,  by  uEgium.  It 
is  true  internal  distractions  did  not  harass  the 
Achaeans  till  after  the  Persian  wars;  still  they 
were  very  rarely  united  for  the  purpose  of  ener- 
getic action.  The  federal  council  in  a  later  age 
pronounced  a  verdict  against  Helice,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  lonians  '-^ ;  but  this  was  not  carried 
into  effect.  Pellene  and  Patrae  asserted  the  pre- 
eminence. 

Lastly,  in  Acarnania  there  was,  besides  the 
panegyris  near  Actium^^,  which  can  have  pos- 
sessed no  political  influence,  a  common  tribunal 
near  Olpae  ^ ;  this  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  an  institution  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes with  the  northern  neighboius.  At  the  same 
time  the  Acarnanians  proper,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  maritime  town  CEniadae  ^\  which  con- 
tinned  separate,  appear  to  have  held  together ;  but 
they  must  be  distinguished  from  the  barbarians 
of  the  intermediate  tract  of  country,  and  the  Co- 
rinthian colonies  Anactorium,  Argos  Amphilo- 
chium,  and  Ambracia. 


^  Herod.  1.  145 ;  Strab.  8.  386;  comp.  Paus.  7.  6.  1,  sqq. ;  and  on  the 
confederate  towns  of  later  times,  I'ol vb.  2.  4 1 . 

^  Paus.  7.  24.  2.  The  place  kv  Ofiapitp,  Polvb.  5.  93.  10  ;  in  Strab.  8. 
385,  erroneously  called  'Apvapiut,  see  Casaub.  ad  loc.  and  Schweighaus.  ad. 
Pol.  2.  39.  6. 

»  Strab.  6.  385.  «  Strab.  6.  225;  Steph.  Byz.  'AicWa. 

-  *  Koivbv  iucavrripiov,  Thuc.  3.  105 ;  and  from  thence  Steph.  Byz.'0X7roi. 

»»  Thuc.  3.  7. 
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Thus  these  confederate  states  of  Greece,  which 
were  not  associated  by  any  kind  of  compulsion, 
were  unions  for  deliberation,  indeed,  but  very  far 
removed  from  the  principle  of  common  agency 
and  mutual  representation.  In  political  afiFairs  of 
importance,  the  federal  council  seldom  possessed 
binding  efficacy ;  it  was  not  a  joint  assembly,  by 
which  the  cause  of  each  state  might  be  amicably 
adjusted  or  judicially  decided.  Even  the  most 
imminent  danger  could  only  produce  concord  in 
word  and  deed  for  a  short  time  and  imperfectly, 
whilst  single  towns  of  the  confederacy  formed  sepa^ 
rate  alliances  in  peace  and  war. 

c.  The  Amphictyonic  Council. 

§  24.  The  picture  presented  by  the  preceding 
examination  of  the  confederate  relations  amongst 
the  single  provinces,  is  repeated  on  an  enlarged 
scale  in  the  Amphictyons.  This  word,  more  cor- 
rectly written  Amphictions,  was,  as  before  observed ^ 
originally  a  designation  for  the  dwellers  in  and 
around  a  certain  district,  neighbours,  and  an  Am- 
phictyony  was  a  union  of  the  same  connected 
with  some  central  point,  which  generally  bore  a 
religious  character;  afterwards  it  became  a  spe- 
cific denomination  for  the  council  at  Delphi.  Not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  identity  of  name  as 
of  the  character  which  conjecture  has  assigned 
them,  I  once  more  revert  to  those  Amphictyonies 
which  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  Delphic, 


*  See  §  19,  n.  12.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  form  'Aft0iicrvovcc» 
which  had  become  prevalent,  instead  of  * Aft^iKTioviQ,  could  ever  have  been 
made  an  argument  in  support  of  its  derivation  from  a  mythical  'Afi^txrviav, 
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and  again  refer  to  that  of  Calauria  *.  This  was  ori- 
ginally Achaeo-Ionic,  and  comprised  Epidaurus, 
Nauplia,  Hermione,  Prasiae,  iEgina,  Athens,  and 
the  Minyan  Orchomenus  * ;  the  point  of  union  was 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  island.  After  the 
Dorians  had  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  they  endea- 
voured to  appropriate  the  Amphictyony  to  them- 
selves :  Argos  •expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Nauplia, 
and  took  their  place  in  the  confederacy  * ;  Sparta 
succeeded  Prasiae ;  the  mythical  fiction,  that  Calau- 
ria had  once  belonged  to  (the  Doric)  Apollo,  apd 
had  devolved  to  Poseidon  by  exchange  ^  was  in- 
tended to  support  the  Doric  principle.  However, 
the  Amphictyony,  and  even  the  panegyris,  fell  into 
disuse,  if  they  ever  existed,  but  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple  retained  its  importance  till  a  late  age. 

In  reference  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  pro- 
perly so  called,  we  may  repeat,  that  in  estimating 
the  character  of  earlier  Grecian  institutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  actual  importance  which  they  eventually 
attained,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  some 
principle  adopted  at  their  foimdation.  The  rise  of 
the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  must  be  referred  to 
an  age  in  which  the  political  importance  of  the  tribe 
took  precedence  of  that  of  the  tozvn.  The  right  to 
a  share  in  it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  races  ^ 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  habitations  of  most  of 
its  members  bordered  ^on  each  other,  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  confederacy  took  locality  for  its 
basis,  and  that  it  was  here  that  the  word  Amphic- 

s  See  $  19,  n.  16. 

*  Strab,  8.  374 ;  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  2. 368  ;  MiiUer,  Orcliom.247  ;  Butt- 
mano,  iiber  die  Miny»,  p.  217. 

*  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  eomp.  Paul.  4.  24.  2 ;  4. 15. 2. 

'  Paus.  2.  33. 3.  "  Seo  TittmauD,  Amphictyonen,  p.  18. 
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tyons  first  obtained  the  general  signification  already 
adverted  to  '^.  Tradition,  it  cannot  be  denied,  names 
Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  as  the  founder 
of  the  league,  and  the  occasion  of  its  appellation  ^ 
•and  with  sufficient  consistency,  as  was  remarked 
above  ^,  Deucalion,  the  creator  of  the  people  after 
the  deluge,  is  followed  by  Amphictyon,  the  in- 
ventor of  unions  amongst  the  tribes* 

The  original  element  may,  with  safety,  be  as- 
sumed in  a  primeval  panegyris,  which  was,  per- 
haps, limited  to  the  dwellers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Delphi  ^^  and  was  exclusively  of  a 
religious-festal  nature.  But  should  it  be  asked, 
what  occasioned  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
members,  as  well  as  its  most  prominent  character- 
istics, deliberation  and  the  attendance  of  represen- 
tatives, it  may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  suppose  a 
union  amongst  the  dwellers  in  and  around  Thes- 
saly,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  encroachments 
of  the  Thesprotian  Thessalians,  to  whose  subsequent 
entrance  into  the  confederacy  we  shall  afterwards 
more  particularly  allude.  Thus  considered,  it  can- 
not excite  surprise  that  there  were  two  places  ap- 
pointed for  the  annual  assemblies  of  later  times — 
one  at  Delphi  and  the  other  at  Thermopylae.  The 
panegyris  around  Delphi  was  anterior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Thessalians;  the  establishment  of  the 
second  assembly  near  Anthela,  in  the  Pylse ", 
which  was  likewise  connected  with  a  sanctuary. 


7  See  Paus.  10.  8.  3.  The  word  *Afi<lnKr{fovtCt  is  interpreted  the  dwellers 
around  Delphi  by  Anaximenes,  ap.  Harpocrat.  'A/i^iicr. ;  comp.  Hesych.  and 
Oros  in  the  £tym.  M.  'AfJuftiKT. 

'  See  the  testimonies  in  littmann,  p.  11.  12.  ^  See  $  12,  n.  26.  27. 

*°  ^schin.  de  faUa.  Legat.  284.  makes  the  building  of  the  JDelphic  temple 
and  the  first  Arophictyonic  assembly  contemporaneous. 

"  Herpd,  7.  200;  Suid.  iFvXayop. 
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the  temple  of  Demeter  *^  from  the  importance  of 
the  position,  and  the  fortifications  constructed 
there  by  the  Phocians,  proves  the  real  object  con- 
templated to  have  been  a  political  one  ". 

The  ulterior  development  of  this  confederacy, 
which  was  probably  at  first  but  imperfectly  consti- 
tuted, must  apparently  be  ascribed  to  the  following 

facts. 

Tradition  narrated,  that  Acrisius  of  Argos  new- 
modelled  the  league  ^*.  In  the  first  place,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in  this  instance,  an  event 
was  removed,  from  the  time  that  followed  thp 
Doric  migration,  back  into  the  mythical  age.  Is  it 
assuming  too  great  a  license  to  conjecture,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  struggle  between  Argos  and  Sparta 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  former 
allied  itself  to  the  northern  states,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Lycurgus, 
and  the  friendly  relations  into  which  he  entered 
with  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  who  had  no  share 
in  the  Amphictyonic  league,  were  intended  as  a 
counterpoise?  The  inactivity  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  Crissaean  war,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  their 
connection  with  the  Delphic  oracle  was  not  so  in- 
timate as  it  soon  afterwards  became. 

An  important  influence  upon  the  form  the  con- 
federacy afterwards  assumed,  must,  however,  have 
been  exercised  by  the  Crissaean  war,  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  traditions  extant  as  solely  caused 


^'  Compare  the  conjecture  of  Mull.  Dor,  1.  26,  that  a  combination  of  the 
Pelasgic  worship  of  Demeter,  with  the  Pythian  worship  of  the  Hellenes,  was 
effected  by  the  Amphictyons. 

*'  Herod.  7. 176.  To  this  must  be  referred  the  statement,  that  Strophius,  the 
•son  of  CrisuR,  instituted  the  assembly  at  the  Pyls,  Schol.  Soph.  Trach.  640  ; 
comp.  Liban.  3.  472..  R.  Fr6ret,  in  theM6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  47. 72.  74. 

"  Strab.  9.  420. 
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by  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whilst  Sparta 
remained  supine  and  inactive,  Thessaly  and  Athens 
were  the  principal  enemies  of  Crissa,  and  Clisthenes, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and  the  opponent  of  Argos  ^, 
took  the  lead  ^^.  This  is  indeed  an  inducement  for 
us  to  assume  an  attack  upon  the  Doric  principle : 
but  it  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  share  the  oracle 
had  in  the  war,  which  became  a  holy  one  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  truth  may  be  approached  by 
a  surer  road.  The  whole  war  against  Crissa  is, 
apparently,  ascribed  to  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
with  that  attachment  to  proper  names  which  cha- 
racterised the  Greeks  upon  all  occasions,  whilst,  in 
all  probability,  it  really  pertained  to  some  of  the 
dwellers  around  Crissa,  Amphictyons  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  traditions  relating  to 
this  war,  Crissa  is  described  as  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  arrogance  and  impiety  ^'^.  But  it  was  at 
one  time  entitled  to  respect ".  Suppose  we  were 
to  assume  that  it  had  carried  on  the  war  with  par- 
ticular energy  against  the  Thessalians,  who  were 
already  upon  an  amicable  footing  with  the  more 
southern  districts,  Athens,  for  instance,  or  that  it 
had  grown  dangerous  to  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon  by  its 
naval  power,  and  finally,  had,  through  its  supre- 
macy, alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  oracle  and  the 
rest  of  the  Phocians,  who  were,  apparently,  parties 
to  the  war  against  it.  There  exist  but  partial  and 
disfigured  fragments  on  the  subject  of  the  war*^;  it  is 
impossible  to  clear  up  all  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
subject  is  involved,  but  it  may  be  asserted  with 

«»  Herod.  6.  67. 

>•  Plut.  Sol.  11.  "  Plut.  ubi  sap.  Callisthenes,  ap.  Ath.  13.  500.  C. 

*■  Horn.  11.  2.  520.    JLpiotrav  rt  l^aBktiv, 

^  Plut.  and  Pau8.  ubi  sup.  JEschin.  498>  sqq. 
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great  probability^  that  the  energetic  Clisthetied  was 
the  soul  of  the  enterprise ;  that  the  share  taken  by 
Athens  Was  brought  about  by  Cleisthenes'  son-in- 
law,  Megacles  **,  son  of  the  Athenian  commander, 
AlcmsBon^*;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Thes- 
salians  were  ever  ready  to  assail  their  hereditary 
enemies,  whilst  the  oracle  provided  for  its  own 
independence  by  causing  a  donation  of  the  con- 
quered country  to  be  made  to  itself;  and  finally, 
that  the  Thessalians  were,  from  motives  of  grati* 
tude,  received  into  the  Amphictyonic  league,  per* 
haps  in  the  place  of  the  Crissseans,  whilst  the  league 
itself,  after  the  disappearance  of  Crissa,  possessed 
in  Delphi  a  more  strongly  marked  and  salient  point 
of  union. 

The  number  of  the  confederate  states  after  that 
time  may,  according  to  the  successful  attempt  of 
Tittmann  ^  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements 
of  the  ancients  *',  be  safely  fixed  at  twelve :  viz., 
Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhae- 
bians,  Magnesians,  Locrians,  iEtseans  or  ^Enians, 
Phthiotan  Achseans,  Malians,  Phocians,  and  Del- 
phians. 

That  the  two  annual  meetings,  in  spring  and 
autumn  ",  were  not  mere  panegyres,  but  assemblies 
of  the  council,  is  proved  by  the  sending  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  confederate  states,  called  Pyla- 
gorae  and  Hieromnemons  ^,  the  latter  of  whom,  by 
virtue  of  the  religious  tendency  of  the  confedera- 

»  Herod.  6. 130.  *>  PlttU  Sol.  1  > ;  comp.  Boeckh.  Find.  Espl.  301 . 

^  See  Amphict.  cap.  3. 

^  The  chief  passages  ave  i£lch.  ubi  sup.  285  ;  Pans.  10.  8.  2 ;  Harpocr. 
*A/i^»icr^ov£c.  **  Strab.  9.  420. 

>>  Tltttnanfi,  83,  sqq. ;  comp.  DetnOsth.  de  Falsa.  Legat.  380.  19 :  &(rr6 
H^irt  to^c  i*  tiiC  /3ovX^c  9t(opotg,  firiTt  roifC  BstTfioBkrag  dg  td  UvBia 

VOL.  I.  N 
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tion  presided  ^ :  formal  regulations  for  voting  were 
likewise  made  ^.  Sometimes  a  sort  of  great  comi- 
cil,  or  popular  assembly,  was  convened,  consisting 
of  the  people  collected  there  for  reUgious  objects, 
the  use  of  the  oracle,  and  celebration  of  the  festi- 
val *®.  Now  on  the  strength  of  this  assembly  other 
Greeks,  besides  those  belonging  to  the  races  repre- 
sented, obtained  admission  it  is  true ;  but  this  was 
never  extended  into  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
Greeks,  and  the  expressions  of  the  ancients  ^,  from 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  represent  the  Am- 
phictyonic  confederation  as  such  in  the  light  of  a 
Greek  national  assembly,  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
historical  scrutiny.  In  the  primitive  age  the  poli- 
tical importance  of  the  confederacy  was  consider- 
able in  consequence  of  the  principle  laid  down  at 
its  formation,  viz.,  that  of  tribes;  this  must  of 
necessity  have  declined  upon  the  rise  of  the  new 
states ;  therefore  for  centuries  there  was  at  most 
but  doubtful  or  suspicious  mention  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  who  during  that  period  can  hardly  he .  said 
to  have  formed  a  league :  it  is  not  till  after  the 
Crissean  war  that  they  are  beheld  in  a  clearer 
light.  But  at  all  times  their  agency  was  impressed 
with  a  religious  character  ^ ;  some  of  their  inter- 
national ordinances  alone  bear  a  political  impTess, 
and  in  reference  to  these  the  celebrated  old  formula 


«  Tittm.  66.  ^  JEsch,  286;  comp.  Tittm.  73—75.^ 

*"  iCsch.  in  Ctesiph.  515 :  roifg  ovvOvovrag  Kai  xp^f^vovg  nf  0€y— 
arparbq  ' AfiirixTvoviav  has  probably  the  same  signification.    Find.  p.  10.  12. 

^  Koivbv  T&v  'EXX^va>v  avvBdpiov.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  279  ;  iEsch.  in 
Ctesiph.  549 ;  Commune  Grsciae  concilium  Cic.  de  Divinat.  1.  23 ;  comp. 
the  erroneous  opinion  of  Dionys.  Halic.  4.  25. 

^  Fr6r^ty  ubi  sup.  47.  71.  considers  them  to  have  been  exclusively  destined 
for  religious  objects.  Comp.  Tittmann,  99 — 101 ;  Mtiller,  Dor.  1.  261*  This 
character  was  first  annexed  to  the  oracle  and  the  Pythian  panegyris,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  afterwards  extended  still  farther ;  e.  g.  see  Ath.  4.  173.  the  regulation 
that  the  Eleodyts  at  Delos  should  present  water. 
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of  oath  is  still  extant ".  Lastly,  in  the  accounts  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  intervention  of  the 
Amphictyons,  the  antiquity  of  the  word  has  served 
to  exhibit  the  confederacy  in  a  false  light,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  to  understand  the  league,  but  the 
dwellers  around  a  country  (afw^t/cr/oz/ey)  which  was 
interested  in  an  affair;  this  moreover  coincided 
with  the  general  practice  of  the  Greeks,  to  connect 
various  objects  with  a  common  point  for  the  conve- 
nience of  reference,  and  this  in  a  certain  degree  is 
perceptible  in  the  accounts  of  the  Crissean  war; 
but  totally  unconnected  with  the  confederation  are 
the  judgment  of  Amphictyons  in  the  battle  of 
Thjmia^^  the  institution  of  the  asylum  on  Samos'^ 
and  the  Amphictyonic  Phyle  in  Thiuii^*,  which 
must  be  understood  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
countries  as  were  concerned  in  the  affairs.  Still 
less  can  a  connection  be  established  between  the 
confederation  and  a  general  council  of  the  Greeks, 
like  that  in  the  case  of  Themistocles^.  But  where 
its  operation  is  established  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is 
confined  to  questions  of  international  law,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  authority 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  are  already  perceptible,  and 
they  are  the  real  agents;  such  as  the  banishment  of 
Ephialtes,  the  betrayer  of  his  country,  and  the 
erection  of  the  monument  at  Thermopylae  ^.  To 
this  class  belonged  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  piratical  Dolopes  on  the  island  of 
Scyros  ^^,  which  was  carried  into  effect  by  Athens  ; 


3*  i3i:$chia.  de  Fals.  Legat.  284. 

»  P«:  Plut.  Parall.  7.  218.  R.  ■"  Tacit.  Ann.  1 1. 14. 

^  Diod.  12.  11.  «  Diod.  11.  55. 

»  Herod,  7. 196  ;  8.  288.  ^  Plut.  Cim.  8. 
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and  even  in  this  case  it  could  only  lay  claim  to  the 
shadow,  whilst  the  substance  was  engrossed  by  the 
Athenians.  In  the  meridian  of  Grecian  prosperity, 
the  confederacy  neither  evinced  any  desire  to  ob- 
tain greater  influence,  nor  was  any  disposition 
manifested  by  the  miost  eminent  of  the  Grecian 
races,  to  invest  it  with  greater  authority :  it  neither 
proved  a  common  tribunal,  nor  a  collective  council 
against  external  enemies ;  the  greater  part  of  its 
members  fought  for  Xerxes,  whilst  his  adversaries 
held  a  Synedrion  on  the  Isthmus. 

d.  Mutual  Hospitality  and  the  Interchange  of 

Civil  Rights. 

§  25.  This  relation  formed  an  intermediate 
grade  between  the  lax  ties  of  festive  pleasure  and 
of  the  council,  which  have  hitherto  formed  the 
subject  of  our  consideration,  and  the  actual  union 
by  means  of  military  alliance  and  hegemony,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  direct  our  attention. 

When  the  public  hospitality  annexed  to  the  per- 
son of  the  prince  terminated  with  the  heroic  mo- 
narchy, it  became  the  affair  of  the  community 
which  thenceforward  constituted  the  state  S  to  as- 
sume the  same  as  a  political  inheritance.  It  is 
true,  that  through  the  narrower  and  more  deter- 
minate signification  attached  to  citizenship,  and 
the  pride  it  inspired,  the  position  of  foreigners  in 
the  scale  of  importance,  necessarily  became  lower 


'  The  spartan  kings  certainly  had  a  right  to  choose  Proxenoi  for  the  state 
(Herod.  6.  67)  ;  but  the  hospitality  which  they  themselves  exercised,  only  re- 
garded them  individually.  See  Paus.  3.  8.  2  :  'Atviaq  U  Avrjp  ' H\e tog 'Ay id i 
re  tdig,  K^vog  Kal  AaKidaifioviuv  rov  koivov  irpo^ivog.  By  toe  same  princi- 
ple Sparta's  treaty  of  hospitality  with  the  Pisistratids  did  not  extend  to  the 
Athenian  state. 
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than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  they 
possessed  more  powerful  support  in  the  divine  law ; 
and  where  this  principle  was  most  rigorously  de- 
veloped, as  in  Sparta,  it  led  to  inhospitality  *.     But 
in  a  great  number  of  states  there  was  not  only 
every  moral  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  of  individuals  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  hospitality  towards  strangers^,  but  they 
were  more  firmly  established  in  general,  by  means 
of  political  order  and  security,  a  step  was  put  to 
depredations,  intercourse  with  strangers  promoted 
by  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  asylums,  and  a  substitute  provided  for  the 
declining  patriarchal  piety.     At  the  same  time  in 
lieu  of  the  royal  hospitality,  the  notion  of  a  large 
civil  family  comprising  every  member  of  the  state, 
generated  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  public  hos- 
pitality, exercised  by  individuals  in  the  name  of 
all,   and   called   Proxenia.     Its   origin   is   derived 
from  the  time  when  a  citizen,  either  from  incli- 
nation  or  interest,  treated  the  members  of  an- 
other state  *  with  hospitality,  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  giving  them  a  friendly  reception 
in  his  own  country,  and  officiating  as  their  political 
representative* ;  a  speedy  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  states  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  inter- 
course of  their  own  citizens  with  other  countries, 

'  iSiivriXaffia,  Herod.  1.  65;  Plut.  Lye.  27;  Xenoph.  Repub.  Lac.  14.  4; 
Photius,  ItvriXaritv, 

'  The  Andreia  of  Crete  were  renowned,  Dosiad.  ap.  Ath.  4.  143.  C. ;  the 
Pontic  PhasU,  Heracl.  Pont.  18 ;  Corinth,  Athens,  Byzantium,  etc.  are  like- 
wise called  hospitable. 

*  'EOiXoirpoktvoC'  As  at  a  late  period  Pithias  in  Corcyra  for  Athens. 
Thucyd.  3.  70;  Gellius  in  AgrigenCum,  Diod.  13.  83;  comp.  Ulrich  de 
Proxenia,  Berl.  1822.  p.  7. 

*  Comp.  Poll.  3.  59  :  6  fikv  npo^tvoQt  8rav  iroKtutg  dtifiotriif.  irpoKivj  rtc 
iv  dXKy  iroXct  wv,  ug  birodoxiic  re  r&v  kidlGtv  <ppovTi^tiv  Kai  irpomdov  irpbg 
Tbv  dfifiovt  Kai  tSpag  iv  nf  Oearpt^. 
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undertook  the  Proxenia  for  the  citizens  of  other 
states,  with  which  they  thus  indirectly  established 
relations  of  friendship ;  and  at  length  it  became 
the  care  of  the  state,  publicly  to  appoint  citizens  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Proxenia  ^.  These  Proxenoi 
might  be  compared  to  the  consuls  of  the  present 
day,  if  these  instead  of  belonging  to  the  state 
they  represent,  appertained  to  that  in  which  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  other.  The  Proxenos 
naturally  entered  into  the  closest  connection  with 
the  state,  which  confided  in  him,  and  this  was 
looked  upon  as  his  second  country^.  This  was 
the  true  natiu*e  of  the  relation,  and  in  its  main 
points  the  Proxenoi  appear  almost  universally  to 
have  belonged  to  that  state  in  which  they  repre- 
sented another  ® ;  nevertheless  citizens  were  sent 
to  other  parties  than  the  Proxenoi,  and  this  rela- 
tion in  Athens  was  subsequently  associated  with 
legal  rights  which  ranked  next  to  those  oi  real 
citizenship^,  and  individuals  and  collective  states 
were  at  length  presented  with  the  Proxenia,.  as  a 
privilege  but  little  inferior  to  the  civic  right  itself  *^ 
Therefore  when  the  subject  of  Xenia  between  states, 
as  that  between  Miletus  and  Athens,  Miletus  and 
Sybaris "  is  treated  of,  no  other  relation  is  to  be 
understood  than  that  which  provided  the  recipro- 
cal observance  of  the  Proxenia;  however  Xenia 


^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Tberm.  583;  Schol.  Thucyd.  3.70;  comp.  Valcken.  ad 
Ammon.  irpo^tvog ;,  Ulricb,  p.  45.  and  48.  n.  46. 

7  Plato,  Leg.  1.  642.  B. 

'^  e.  g.  Callias'  family  in  Athens  Proxenoi  for  Sparta,  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4. 
22 ;  6.  3.  4  ;  comp.  Plato,  Leg.  1.  642.  B.  C.  on  Megillus ;  Diod.  13.  27.  on 
Nicias  ;  JEschin.  m  Ctesiph.  647.  on  Arthmius  of  Zelia. 

^  Boeckh.  Pub.  Econ.  1.  55.  155;  2.  78  ;  Meier  und  Schbm.  Att.  Proc.  55u 
56. 

10  Dero.  in  Lept.  475.  10  ;  497.  3.  sqq. ;  Gruter,  Inschrift.  400.  401. 

"  Herod.  6.21. 
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seems  to  be  a  more  general  notion  than  Proxenia, 
which  was  as  it  were  a  channel  for  it.  Neither  of 
them  was  however  directed  to  the  express  deter- 
mination of  mutual  concessions,  but  to  the  main-^ 
tenance  of  friendly ,  intercourse  in  general,  and 
consequently  to  the  tacit  acquiescence  in  amicable 
adjustment  in  case  of  disputes.  Express  trea- 
ties converted  the  last  into  relations  ^^  which 
through  the  influence  of  a  pre-eminent  state  like 
Athens  ^^  might  become  a  means  to  oppress  the 
less  powerful  members  of  a  confederacy.  The 
conferring  of  single  rights  was  determined  by  trea- 
ties to  that  express  effect,  even  though  mere  ver- 
bal agreements,  and  by  a  specific  enumeration  of 
the  rights  in  question ;  the  assumption  that  the 
enjoyment  of  them  was  even  in  the  earliest  ages 
regarded  as  the  growth  of  circumstances  is  wholly 
untenable ;  however  upon  the  whole,  clear  and 
determinate  principles  for  their  regulation  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  laid  down  till  afterwards,  when 
the  subject  of  right  in  general  became  more 
thoroughly  understood.  Moreover,  it  was  natural 
that  in  conferring  a  single  right,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  implied  by  the  very  acquisition  of  its  object, 
a  representation  in  general,  like  that  provided  by 
the  Proxenia,  must  have  been  less  needed,  where- 
fore these  single  concessions  are  not  comprised 
under  that  relation. 

They  consist  of: — 
Intermarriage y  hn^ayi,la.   When  one  state  granted 


1*  £^/i)3oXa,  Ps.  Demosth.  de  Halonn.  78.  25 ;  79.  13. 17 ;  in  IMid.  570. 
18 ;  comp.  Harpocr.  ovfi^.  The  subject  is  treated  at  length  by  Heffter,  A  then. 
Gerichtsverf.  90—93  ;  Meier  u.  Schcimb.  Att.  Proc.  773—780. 

'3  Hesych.  dwb  avu^Xwv  diKciZtoOai'  idiKaliov  oi  'A0f}ratot  &7rb  <rt;/«- 
PdXiav,  roTc  wirijicooc^,  icat  tovto  ^v  xoXtirov.  * 
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this  to  another^  the  right  in  question  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  permission  granted  by  the  state  to  one 
of  its  citizens  to  choose  a  wife  from  the  former^ 
but  from  an  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to  keep 
the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  citizenship  ^\  as  once 
those  of  families,  exclusive^  in  rendering  it  a  law* 
fill  proceeding  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  state  into  that  commimity,  which  was  coU* 
cemed  in  the  treaty.  For  that  reason  Epigamia 
might  often  have  been  granted  by  a  more  powerful 
state  as  a  mark  of  favour ;  but  reciprocity  followed 
of  course  ^, 

The  positession  of  houses  and  land,  ly^n^o-^^^^ 
An  important  advance  towards  the  essential  princi* 
pie  of  citizenshipj^  the  right  of  permanent  resi- 
dence *'^. 

Exemption  from  taxation,  iriKeia,  generally  from 
every  kind  of  impost^®,  from  duties ^^  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  tax  imposed  on  resident  aliens, 
ariXeta  fieroiicLop^^.  The  former  was  possessed  by 
the  Deceleans  in  Sparta,  the  kings  Leucon,  Sitalces, 
Evagoras  in  Athens  ^^ ;  the  latter  must  be  regarded 
as  a  privilege  confined  to  individuals  ;  in  the  same 
manner  the  footing  upon  which  the  Isoteles  ^*  stood 
in  Athens,  was  totally  unconnected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  political  relation  between  Athens  and 
their  country, 

^*  But  express  prohibitions  of  Epigamia,  as  between  the  Attic  Demes,  the 
Pallensans,  and  Agnusians,  (Plut.  Tnes.  13.)  as  between  Andros  and  Paros, 
(Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  92 ;  7. 193.)  were  generally  occasioned  by  particular  circumstances. 

**  Thus  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  2.  19.  BTriyafi'iaig  xal  iyKTifffttri  rrapaWriXatg, 

'"  See  the  illustrative  passages  in  Meier  u.  Schomb.  Att.  Proc.  491.  n.  40. 

'7  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  154 ;  comp.  below  §  33.  n.  34. 

*•  'AriXtm  andvTiav,  Demosth.  in  Lept.  475*  10. 

1'  Wolf  Prsef.  Demosth.  Leptin.  LXXI.  n.  46  -,  Boe«kh,  Pub.  i^ooa*  I.  9a. 

•-»  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  354. 

«  Herod.  9.  73  j  Wolf.  Lept.  LXXIV.  n.  &1. 

»  Comp.  §  46.  n.  28. 
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All  this  was  comprised  under  the  right  of  citizen^ 
ship  in  general,  TroXtr^la,  laoTroTurela,  which  was  of 
course  only  brought  into  foil  operation  when  a 
citizen  of  that  state,  to  which  such  a  right  had 
been  granted,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  state 
with  which  amicable  relations  had  been  contract- 
ed ^\  This  was  not  always  teciprocal;  but  there 
is  no  dearth  of  examples  to  prove  that  it  frequently 
was  so  ^*,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
state  thus  favoured  by  a  more  powerful  one  very 
readily  gave  its  own  citizenship  in  return. 

An  appendage  to  the  citizenship,  or  even  to  one 
of  the  inferior  rights,  such  as  the  Ateleia^^  was 
the  rank  termed  Proedria^,  and  the  privilege  of 
being  called  public  benefactor,  evepyea-Uu  ^. 

There  are  few  examples  of  one  of  the  rijghts 
here  enumerated  having  been  conferred  singly,  and 
even  the  Politeia  does  not  appear  so  much  to  have 
comprised  all  the  rest,  as  to  have  been  used  for  a 
single  right,  for  one  or  more  of  those  included 
under  it  are  frequently  particularised  ^.  That  this 
mode  of  classing  them  together  was  customary,  is 
proved  by  the  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  terms 

'3  Comp.  the  account  in  Xenoph.  Hdl.  1.  2.  10.  of  the  EphesUns  giving 
the  Syracusians  AreKdav*  ^tkivoveloig  dk,  Ittci  1}  frSXiQ  dvoXdiXei,  Kal  ttoXi- 
Ttiav  iBo<rap» 

•*  Timajus  ap.  Polyb.  12.  10.  says  there  existed  decrees  between  the  Lo- 
crians  in  Italy  and  in  Greece*  leaO*  &  iroXn'tiav  virdpxnv  i«ctrspoc£  irap  Ua- 
lipotQ,  Calydon  had  citizenship  in  Achaia,  Xen.  Hell,  4.  6.  1  ;  the  Boeotian 
Harma  in  Argos,  Strab.  9.  404  ;  Lebadeia  in  Arcadia,  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  199 ; 
Syracuse  in  Antandros,  Xen.  Hell.  1.  1.  26.  but  without  reciprocity. 

^  As  in  the  case  of  the  Deceleans,  n.  21. 

«  Demosth.  de  Coron.  266.  7  ;  comp.  §  22.  n.  68 :  Hemsterh.  ad  Poll, 
a.  133. 

^  X^noph.  Hell.  I.  1.  26:  cvcpyevta  rt  xai  voXereiA  ^vpaxovvioic  iv 
*AyT0ydptik  ivri,    Comp.  Wolf  ad  Dem.  Lept.  p.  282. 

^  Tbey  are  enumerated  in  detail  in  the  decree  of  the  Byzani.  Dem.de  Coroo. 
256.  6,  sqq. :  —  'AOtjvaioig  Sofuv  kfriyofAtav,  woXirtiav*  tyicratftv  yaiQ  kcU 
oiKMV,  wpot^piay  iv  role  <iy«i»9t,  w69o^v  vori  rdv  /3a»Xdr  Kai  rbv  Sduov, 
'xpdroiQ  fiSTei  rd  Upd»  cat  reig  Karouciiv  iBkXova  rdv  vikiv  dXtiTuvpyrirott^ 
iifitv  traffdv  npograKrav  Xurovpyiav  (therefore  driXikav)  k.  r.  X.. 
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are  employed,  one  frequently  being  used  for  the 
other  ^,  and  some  individually  specified  appearing 
to  include  others  ^. 

e.  Associations  for  the  purposes  of  united  agency. 

§  26.  No  less  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  in 
general,  than  the  tendency  to  festive  pleasure, 
were  the  love  of  war  and  a  grasping  spirit  of  con- 
quest. As  this  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  feuds,  deprived  Greece  of  the  blessings  of 
internal  peace,  it  on  the  other  led  to  the  formation 
of  more  or  less  extended  unions.  Most  of  these 
unions  were  not  like  those  already  enumerated, 
mere  assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  festivals,  or 
for  deliberation  and  friendly  intercourse,  but  asso- 
ciations for  the  pmpose  of  common  and  united 
agency.  The  seeds  of  their  origin  may  have  ex- 
isted in  custom,  treaty,  or  the  ascendency  of  a 
powerfol  state ;  and  one  or  more  of  these  causes 
may  have  consolidated  them  ;  a  strict  Kne  of  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  drawn  in  all  cases. 

The  custom  of  united  agency  seems  to  have 
obtained  in  various  provinces  of  Greece ;  the  insu- 
lated character  of  such  districts  may  undoubtedly 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  producing  this 
result;  however,  it  is  possible  that  we  only  want 
express  accounts  of  positive  conventions,  and  we 
may  almost  always  assume  the  influence  of  some 


^  Thus  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  687.  4.  mentions  Politeia ;  in  the  spurious 
speech  mpi  vvvra^,  173.  6.  7.  'AreXcca  occurs  in  the  sense  of  the  privilege 
bestowed  by  Athens  on  the  Pharsalian  Menon  and  the  Macedonian  Perdiccus. 
Comp.  Wolf  Lent.  LXXIV.  51.  where  however  the  subject  is  not  quite  dis- 
embarrassed of  tne  difficulties  involved  in  it. 

*>  Demosth.  de  Coron.  291.  4.  5.  in  speaking  of  the  alliance  between  Athens 
and  I'hebes,  only  names  tfVfifjtaxiav  and  kmyafUav :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  comprised  more  thaA  this. 
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pre-eminent  race  or  city.  Of  this  nature  were  the 
Opuntian  Locris,  from  which  the  Epicnemidian 
was  not  separated  tiD  some  time  afterwards  ^ ;  the 
Ozolian  Locris,  in  which  Amphissa  exercised  the 
right  of  presidency,  but  was  not  entitled  to  em- 
ploy coercive  measures*;  iEtolia,  whose  stricter 
union  by  formal  compact,  however,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  much  later  age ;  the  abodes  of  the  moun- 
tain races  around  Thessaly,  namely,  the  MaUans, 
whose  three  tribes^  lived  in  uninterrupted  har- 
mony ;  Doris,  amongst  whose  four  cities  Cytinium, 
Bceon,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  or  Acyphas^  no  in- 
stance of  dissension  is  recorded ;  and  lastly,  Phocis. 
The  close  alUance  amongst  the  Phocians  is  proved 
by  the  powerful  stand  they  made  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Thessalians  * ;  but  this  internal  union 
was  at  length  dissolved  by  the  encroachments  of 
Crissa,  and  subsequently  of  the  Delphians,  who 
afterwards  appear  as  decidedly  opposed  to  their 
neighbours  ^.  The  most  considerable  amongst  the 
twenty-two  towns  of  the  district  that  still  continued 
to  hold  together  were  Elatea,  Abae,  Daulis,  Pano- 
peus,  Hyampolis,  Ambryssus,  Drymasa,  Lilsea^  Pa- 
rapotamioi,  and  Anticirrha  '^.  The  house  of  congress 
called  Phocicum  ®  most  probably  belongs  to  a  very 
late  age. 

Amied  confederacies,  not  limited  to  inhabitants 


»  See§  13.  n.27. 

'  Thucyd.  3.  101. :  'Afi^iffayc  —  fov^  aWovg  iirtKrav* 

»  See$  J3.  n.  16. 

*  Strab.  9.  417.  and  427 ;  comp.  Poppo,  Tnucyd.  2.  299.  300 ;  Miiller, 
Dor.  1.  36. 

*  Herod.  7.  176  ;  8.  27.  28  ;  Strab.  9.  422;  Paus.  10.  I.  2,  sqq.  13.  3; 
iEschin.  de  Falsa  Legat.  308 ;  Ps.  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  7.  7.  R.  ed. ;  comp. 
10.  624. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  112  ;  Plut.  Pericl.  21. 

^  Paus.  10.  3.  2 ;  comp.  10.  4.  U  and  5. 10.  32,  sqq.        ^  Paus.  10.  5,  2. 
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of  the  same  district,  nor  perpetuated  by  permanent 
ties,  or  such  as  were  renewed  by  each  successive 
generation,  but  associated  by  the  emergencies  of 
the  time  for  enterprise  and  action,  and  cdnse- 
quently  unattended  by  fixed  periodical  meetings 
of  any  dehberative  body,  repeatedly  occur  in  the 
course  of  Grecian  history.  The  exact  nature  of 
these  alUances,  and  of  the  force  by  which  they 
were  cemented  cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined ; 
their  extension,  responsibility,  and  duration,  de- 
pended upon  circumstances;  and  no  very  clear 
notions  of  the  nature  of  aUiances  either  offensive 
or  defensive^  seem  to  have  been  entertained.  A 
complete  enumeration  of  them  is  not  compatible 
with  our  object.  The  character  of  the  warlike 
confederacies  amongst  the  heroes  that  went  in 
quest  of  adventures,  is  continued  in  the  migrations 
of  the  allied  Dorians,  iEtolians,  and  others  to  the 
Peloponnesus;  afterwards  in  the  maritime  expe- 
ditions for  the  foundation  of  new  states,  as  well  as 
in  the  foreign  service  of  the  Cretan  and  other  mer- 
cenaries ^^  In  these  the  state  was  seldom  con- 
cerned. Thucydides  mentions  as  the  most  exten- 
sive amongst  the  political  alliances,  properly  so 
called,  the  armed  league,  formed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast-districts,  in  the  war  between  Chalcis 
and  Eretria,  in  Euboea  " ;  in  the  interior  the  Mes- 
senian  wars  caused  a  widely  disseminated  division 
amongst  the  Peloponnesians  who  took  part  in 
them  ^^.     The  relation  between  Tegea  and  Sparta 


'  Sv/t/iaxia,  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  Thucyd.  6. 11. ;  ^7rf/<iaxta,  de- 
fensive only.  I.  44  ;  3.  70 ;  5.  48. 
»•  Pans.  4.  8.  1 ;  4.  10.  1 ;  4.  19.  3. 
"  Thucyd.  1.  15  }  comp.  Herod.  6.  99. 
»  Paus.  4.  10.  1  ;  4.  11.  1  ;  4.  16.  4  ;  4.  19.  1. 
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assumed  the  character  of  a  permanent  alliance  in 
war  ^\  The  league  formed  by  Thebes  and  Chalcis 
against  Athens  "  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  present- 
ing the  earliest  indications  of  the  constitutional 
spirit.  The  league  against  Athens  bears  an  oligar- 
chical character,  Athens'  victory  brought  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Chalcidian  Hippobotae,  and 
after  the  alliance  between  JEgiuB,  and  the  Thebans, 
the  insurrection  of  the  demagogue  Nicodromus  in 
iEgina^^  Miletus  received  assistance  from  Ere- 
tria  in  return  for  that  which  it  had  afforded  *^ 
Finally,  to  adduce  a  remote  example,  the  same  is 
observable  when  the  Spartans  recommended  the 
Locrians  in  Italy  to  admit  the  Dioscuri  into  their 
confederacy  ^^,  without  marching  out  themselves. 

Allied  to  these  voluntary  associations,  so  far  as 
the  principle  of  common  agency  was  concerned, 
but  distinct  from  them,  inasmuch  as  commands 
were  issued  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience  was 
yielded  on  the  other,  was  the  union  by  means  of 
Hegemony,  a  relation  developed  amongst  the  Gre- 
cian states  before  the  Persian  war ;  but  which  often 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  confederacy,  in  the  manner 
of  a  Roman  ^^foedus  iniquum"  with  which  it  in  fact 
corresponded ;  when  one  of  the  members  raised  it- 
self above  and  directed  the  rest^®,  *'  de  facto"  without 
any  actual  violation  of  what  was  established  by  pre- 
scription or  treaty.    But  it  was  a  different  case,  when 


''  Herod.  9.  26.  However  the  Tegeatans  do  not  appear  to  have  been  parties 
to  the  war  against  Messenia.    See  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  172.  R. 

»*  Herod.  5.  75,  sqq.  »»  Ibid.  6.  fid,  sqq.  ««  Ibid.  6.  99. 

"  Justin.  20.  2. 

>^  TeXtiv  (Iq  Bomroig,  k,  r.  X.  (Herod.  6.  108.)  does  not  precisely  express 
an  equality  of  rights  in  the  confederates  ;  but  the  state  of  dependence  is  clearly 
conveyed  by  eruvreXttv.  Thucyd.  2. 16;  7.  76;  Isocrat.  Plat  616;  Strab. 
8. 364;  Diod.  12. 41.    On  the  word  rcXeiv  compare  Append,  xlv. 
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such  a  state  only  asserted  a  sort  of  honorary  pre-emi- 
nence, or  when  a  powerful  state  did  not  exactly  force 
others  to  a  participation  in  its  measures,  but  in- 
fringed one  of  their  rights  by  asserting  a  dominion 
over  the  sea ;  for  instance,  like  Chios ^^  and  iEgina^, 
not  to  mention  Castor's  pretended  empire  of  the 
sea  in  earlier  times ;  or  like  the  Rhodians*^  by  the 
blockade  of  a  commercial  channel,  the  taxation  of 
emigrants,  etc.  The  claims  of  hegemony  were 
almost  universally  directed  to  military  alliance, 
though  they  were  often  coupled  with  relations  of  a 
still  more  oppressive  nature.  The  gradations  from 
the  most  relaxed  to  the  strictest  species  of  depend- 
ence, and  even  to  the  total  dissolution  of  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  a  state,  may  be  described  as  1.  The 
taxation  of  the  dependent  state.  2.  The  demand 
of  subsidies  and  supplies,  and  the  command  of  the 
contingents.  3.  Paramount  jurisdiction,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  magistracy,  and  general  interference 
with  internal  matters ;  as,  for  example,  when  the 
Mitylenaeans  forbade  such  of  their  confederates  as 
had  fallen  off  from  the  league,  to  altow  their 
children  to  learn  writing  and  music  *%  but  which 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  intervention  of  a  state 
as  arbitrator  between  two  others,  upon  an  invitation 
to  that  effect.  This  is  then  the  boundary  beyond 
which  it  was  impossible  for  a  dependent  state  to 
assert  a  separate  existence,  and  its  citizens,  either 
by  adoption  into  the  citizenship ^^  or  subjection  to 


»  Strab.  14.  645. 

»  Herod.  6.  83,  sqq.;  Strab.  8.  375. 

*»  Euseb.  Canon.  1099. 
.  ^  ^l.  V.  H.  7. 15.    This  probably  refers  to  the  towns  on  the  coast  opposite 
to  Lesbos,  aKToiai,  concerning  which  see  Thucyd.  4.  52,  and  n. 

^  Svi/otKUT/Aoc,  Thuc.  3.  23.    The  remark  of  the  Schol.  on  3. 2. 1.  5.  p.  376. 
Bipont. ;  rb  ^vv<^Kiff£v  ovk  l<rriv  irri  rov  ofiov  ^vvoiKiaOrjvai  kiroifivtv,  dXK\ ' 
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the  state  of  Perioeci,  became  constitutive  portions 
of  the  commanding  state. 

Hegemony  was  naturally  connected  with  unions 
amongst  the  towns  of  a  district,  vicinity,  community 
of  race,  and  the  rank  of  mother  state,  several  of 
which  characteristics  might  be  found  united. 

That  city  which  was  illustrated  by  the  glory  of 
the  heroic  princes,  or  which  had  become  the  seat 
of  the  new  dynasty,  continued  to  exercise  a  supre- 
macy  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  sm:rounding 
district,  even  after  the  rise  of  republican  institu- 
tions. Boeotia  and  Thessaly  are  particularly  to  be 
considered  here. 

In  Boeotia  there  was  a  confederacy  of  towns ;  all 
the  towns  in  that  country  were  not  immediately 
connected  with  it,  but  many  of  them  were  subject 
to  one  of  the  confederate  towns,  like  kindred  places : 
thus  Leuctra,  Thisbe,  Siphse,  and  Creusis,  were 
under  ThespisB ;  Delium  for  some  time  under  Ta- 
nagra** ;  but  Thebes,  which  was  desirous  of  being 
regarded  as  a  mother-state^,  possessed  such  a  de- 
cided and  oppressive  preponderance  in  the  league, 
that  it  degenerated  into  the  nature  of  a  Hegemony; 
and  on  that  account  Platsea,  a  short  time  before 
the  Persian  wars,  in  order  to  liberate  itself  from 
the  usurped  authority  of  Thebes,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Athens^^  The  remaining  cities  of 
the  confederation  can  be  pointed  out  with  certainty 
in  part  only,  as,  for  instance,  Thespiae,  Orchomenus, 
Tanagra,  Haliartus,   Coronea,   and   Lebadea;    to 

kvi  Tov  ulav  voXiVt  rovrsffri  firiTp6iro\tv  ixtiv  ahriiv,  more  especially  re- 
lates  to  tne  act  of  dwelling  together  in  the  country. 

^  See  in  general  Miiller,  Orchom.  402,  8qq.«  and  his  article  Boeotia  in 
Ersch.  und  Grub.  Encyclop.  vol.  11.  p.  270,  271. 

»  Thucyd.  3.  61. 

"  Herod.  6. 108 ;  Thucyd.  3.  65.  61,  aqq. 
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these  conjecture  adds  Copse,  Antheden,  Chalia> 
Onchestus,  and  Chseronea^,  but  not  as  all  apper- 
taining to  it  at  the  same  time,  or  each  continuously. 
The  league  appears  in  the  character  of  an  armed 
confederation,  the  federal  cities  sent  contingents  of 
troops  commanded  by  Boeotarchs*® :  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  four  dehberative  bodies*^  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  are  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  existed  before 
the  Persian  wars.  The  Pamboeotia^,  solemnised  in 
honour  of  the  Itonic  Athene  by  Coronea,  were 
perhaps  originally  accompanied  by  deliberations  of 
the  federal  council;  but  after  the  Hegemony  of 
Thebes  was  firmly  established,  they  were  divested 
of  political  influence.  The  Dsedala",  like  the  Pa- 
negyris  of  Onchestus'*,  seem  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  festive  objects. 

The  Thessalians  wer^  likewise  associated  by  a 
military  alliance,  under  a  commander  called  Tagos^; 
this  was  in  all  probability  accompanied  by  a  con- 
federate council ;  but  like  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  La- 
rissa,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  regal  line  of  the 
Aleuadas,  asserted  an  ascendency  till  the  Persian 
wars;  however,  the  Tagos  seems  to  have  been 
likewise  chosen  from  other  towns,  such  as  Gonnoi**. 
Besides  Larissa,  in  the  course  of  time  Pharsalus 
and  Pheraa  rose  into  importance :  In  a  less  degree 

^7  Mliller,  ubi  sup. ;  Comp.  Kliitz.  de  feed.  Boeot.  16,  17. 

^  MUller,  in  the  Encyclop.  ^71.  «•  Thucyd.  5.  38. 

^  Strab.  9.  411 ;  comp.  Meurs.  Grsc*  fef.  io  Gronov.  The*.  7.  833. 

^*  Paus.  9.  3.  4  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Orchom.  221,  sqq. 

*»  Comp.  $  19.  n.  14. 

»  Toyoc,  Thucyd.  4.  78 ;  Xen.  Hell.  6.  1.  6. 

**  In  Herod.  5.  63.  The  Thessalians  sent  some  knights  and  rbv  pamX^a 
tbv  tr^irepov  "Kivkriv,  dvdpa  KovialoVf  to  the  assistance  of  the  Pisistratidie. 
To  understand  in  this  place  with  Schweighasuser  a  Phrygian  term,  instead  of 
reading  rovvaioc,  will  appear  to  others  beside  myself  a  very  questionable  pro- 
ceeding. 
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Crannon,  Gomphi,  and  Gyrton'* ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  unity  of  Thessaly  was  dissolved.  The 
division  of  the  country  into  Phthiotis,  Pelasgiotis, 
and  Hestiaeotis,  is,  it  is  true,  anterior  to  the  Mace- 
donian times  ^,  but  unconnected  with  the  question 
of  political  dissolution.  Amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  around  Thessaly  several  races, 
such  as  the  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  and  the  Phthio- 
tan  Achaeans,  were  tributary  to  the  Thessalians^. 

In  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  local  character 
promoted  political  disunion,  the  states  of  Gnossus 
and  Gortys,  as  the  heads  of  the  island,  were  at 
variance,  and  opposed  to  each  other  with  an  equal 
balance  of  power  ;  Cydonia  usually  determined 
between  them  ^.  Lyctus,  which  was  no  less 
Doric  than  they  were,  seldom  appears  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  their  disputes. 

The  Spartans  and  Eleans  not  only  raised  them- 
selves to  hegemony  over  the  older  inhabitants  of 
their  districts,  but  degraded  them  to  the  condition 
of  Perioeci.  Argos  struggled  for  the  hegemony  in 
its  own  province  without  complete  or  permanent 
success ;  and  its  endeavours  to  establish  an  Am- 
phictyony  under  the  presidency  of  Apollo  Pythaeus'^ 
were  also  abortive ;  it  was  the  power  of  Phidon 
alone  which  united  the  whole  of  Argolis ;  but  after 
Sparta  obtained  the  ascendant,  those  states  ceased 


a*  Thucyd.  2.  22. 

*  Aristot  ap.  Phot,  rtrpapxia  (comp.  Etym.  M.  rtrp.)  states  that 
Aleuas  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  made  the  division. 

^  Thucyd.  2.  101  ;  4.  78  ;  8.  3  ;  Xen.  Hell.  6.  1.  7.  According  to  Theophr. 
ap.  Ath.  6.  265.  C.  part  of  the  Perrhaebians  and  Magnesians  were  reduced  to 
bondage  ;  but  that  these  as  Penestae  were  not  identical  with  those  tributary  na- 
tions is  proved  by  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  3. 

>*  Strab.  10.  478.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  prove  a  hegemony  of 
the  Lyctians,  (Gbttling.  Aristotel.  Pol.  475.) 

»  MuUer,  Dor.  1.85.153. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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to  be  dependent,  ^icyon,  Phlius^  and  the  towns 
of  the  Acte,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Hermione,  apd 
Halieis,  undoubtedly  asserted  their  independence 
before  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  ^ ;  and  even 
that  old  stronghold  of  the  Atridae,  Mycenae,  once 
more  arose,  and  struggled  for  the  presidency  at  the 
panegyris  of  Nemea  *^ 

The  subjugation  of  adjacent  states  was  partly 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  a  common  race,  a^ 
the  authority  of  Naxos  over  the  Cyclades  *^ ;  that 
of  Eretria  over  Andros,  Tenos,  Ceos  *',  and  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Polycrates  **,  which  was 
intended  to  find  a  prop  and  support  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Delos**.  But  in  Sicily  the  tyrants  Hip- 
pocrates of  Gela,  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  ^,  asserted 
their  strength  with  all  the  marks  of  undisguised 
aggression ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian 
wars,  Syracuse  under  Gelon,  and  Agrigentum 
under  Theron,  possessed  the  hegemony  over  the 
whole  of  Grecian  Sicily.  The  earliest  example  *^ 
of  a  struggle  for  hegemony  over  the  descendants 
of  a  common  race  in  a  wider  extent  was  offered  by 
Phidon  of  Argos ;  what  he  retained  for  a  short  time 
only,  afterwards  dissolved  to  Sparta,  which,  since 
the  reduction  of  Messenia,  had  assumed  a  very  com- 
manding attitude,  and  supported  her  position  both  by 
force  of  arms  and  mythical  claims,  such  as  the  as- 
sertion that  the  sons  of  the  Messenian  king  Mipy- 

^  After  the  invasion  of  Cleomenes,  Argos  imposed  a  mulct  upon  the  JEgi- 
netans  who  did  not  pay  ;  Sicyon  was  to  pay  100  talents — were  they  discharged 
or  not  1    Herod.  6.  92. 

«  Diod.  11.  65.  «  Diod.  5.  50. 

«  Strab.  10.  448.  **  Herod.  3.  39,  sqq. ;  Thuc.  3.  104. 

*»  Thuc.  1.  13  ;  corap.  Phot.  UvQia, 

^  Herod.  7.  153,  sqq. 

^7  Strab.  8.  358  ;  Paus.  6. 22.  2.  Concerning  his  attempt  on  Corinth,  see 
Plut.  Amator.  9,  93—95.    Compare  at  large  Miiller,  iEginet.  51 — 63. 
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tus  had  made  over  Mess^nia  to  Sparta,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  *®.  She  appears  as  the  chief  in 
war,  issuing  military  proclamations,  and  as  the 
supreme  arbitress  of  the  judicial  concerns  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  was  occasionally  chosen  beyond 
its  Umits  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  umpire,  as  in  the 
dispute  between  Athens  and  Megara  about  Sala^ 
mis^,  and  was  invested  with  the  chief  command 
in  the  Persian  war**.  However,  she  did  not  at 
this  stage,  as  afterwards,  introduce  into  the  de- 
pendent states  a  constitution  suited  to  her  own 
purposes ;  her  marked  opposition  to  democracy  was 
not  yet  fully  developed. 

Claims  on  the  part  of  the  mother  states  to  hege- 
mony were,  as  before  observed  *S  sometimes  asserted 
without  any  reasonable  foundation  whatever ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  mother  state  in  other  respects 
evinced  no  marks  of  maternal  care  or  interest  for 
the  colony,  or  the  founders  of  the  latter  had 
Seceded  from  the  parent  state  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility, they  were  better  founded  when  a  colony  was 
established  with  a  view  to  obtain  habitations  for 
the  surplus  citizens,  or  to  form  a  staple  for  the 
mother  city ;  in  both  cases  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  have  since  continued  dovoted  and 
obedient  to  the  parent  state.  No  certain  prin- 
ciple had  as  yet  been  laid  down  for  the  settlement 
of  the  individual  services  incident  to  this  condi- 
tion *- ;  a  parent  state  bent  upon  asserting  a  hege- 


^  Isocrat.  Archid.  180.  184.  Comp.  on  the  abstraction  of  the  Palladium 
from  Argos,  Plut.  Qu.  Or.  7.  206.  *»  Plut.  Sol.  10. 

^  Herod.  8.  2  ;  compare  on  the  subject  of  Sparta's  hegemony  generally, 
Muller,  Dor.  1.  178,  sqq.  '^  See  $  21,  ad  finem. 

^'  What  is  cited  in  Harpocr.  dirotxia,  must,  without  doubt,  be  referred  to 
the  time  when  Athens  had  the  soTereignty  of  the  seas. 

o  2 
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mony  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  render 
its  pretensions  paramount  to  the  above  described 
honorary  dependence  of  fiUal  piety,  and  when  its 
claims  were  disregarded,  appealed  to  the  general 
law  of  hegemony**;  Corinth  in  particular  ex- 
erted herself  to  raise  this  claim  to  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal political  law^.  They  were  occasionally 
asserted  with  effect ;  Sinope  kept  its  colonies  Tra- 
pezus,  Cerasus,  Cotyora**,  in  a  tributary  condition; 
interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  her  set- 
tlements, and  even  oppression,  were  exercised  by 
Corinth ;  she  sent  Epidemiurgi  as  magistrates  to 
Potidaea  ^,  and  demanded  a  share  in  the  booty  and 
conquests  of  the  colonies*^;  Megara  was  compelled 
to  send  envoys  in  mourning  to  the  obsequies  of 
a  Bacchiad  ^ ;  iEgina,  finally,  had  in  former  times 
sent  all  causes  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  its 
parent  city  Epidaurus^.  However,  all  this  de- 
pended upon  circumstances ;  that  which  was  called 
political  law  alone  afforded  no  security,  unless  ac- 
companied by  energetic  despotism,  by  which  means 
alone,  for  example,  Periander  for  a  time  held  the 
refractory  Corcyra  in  check  ^.  The  colonies  were 
very  wilhng  to  conciliate  the  kindness  and  friend- 
ship of  the  parent  city,  and  testified  their  gratefiil 
obedience  by  various  acts  of  pious  duty.  In  those 
cases  where  the  succour  of  the  mother  city  was 


**  Thuc.  1.  38.:  IttI  ry  ^yefiovig  r€  iTvai  xai  rit  lUdra  OavfidZiffOai ; 
88  well  as  I.  25,  dixaiov,  3.  61.  xard,  rd  irdrpia, 

^  Thuc.  1.  25.  ai  dWai  diroiKlait  must,  from  1.  38.  al  yovv  dWai 
dTroiKicu  rifi&iTiv  ij/icf^,  be  limited  to  Corinthian  colonies.  Compare  on  the 
Corinth.  Raoul-Roch.  3.  384. 

»«  Xenoph.  Anab.  5.  5.  10.  ««  Thuc.  1.  56. 

*^  Paus.  5.  22  3 

»•  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  7.  68  ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  439  (447) ;  Bekker, 
Anecd.  281.  Meyapeoiv  Sdxpva*     Comp.  Zenob.  5.  8. 

»  Herod.  5. 83.  «°  Herod.  3. 52. 
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permanently  necessary  to  them,  they  connected 
themselves  with  it  closely,  and  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  perform  mihtary  service  in  its  ranks ;  thus, 
from  the  fear  of  Corcyra,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  and 
Anactoriimi  attached  themselves  to  Corinth  ^S  and 
chose  her  for  umpire  in  their  disputes  ^^;  but  again, 
when  the  increase  of  their  own  power  inspired 
them  with  confidence,  they  became  jealous  of  the 
imperious  pretensions  of  the  parent  city  ^^  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  sever  the  tie  that  connected  them, 
and  to  offer  resistance  to  its  encroachments. 

III.    THE    STANDARD   OF  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION, 
AND  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  CONNECTED 

WITH  IT. 

a.  Character  of  the  Individual  Grecian  States  in 
their  political  intercourse  with  each  other. 

* 

§  27.  No  fixed  principle  had  been  established  to 
determine  the  validity  of  a  union  as  a  state,  and 
mutual  recognition,  or  the  guarantee  of  inde- 
pendence. According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
citizenship,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  state  was  the  right  of  ordering  its 
own  affairs,  and  this  probably  determined  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  states  mutually  held  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  decline  of  the 
heroic-princely  authority,  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  indifference  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  what 
species  of  supreme  power  regulated  the  internal 


•I  thuc.  1.27.30;  2.80. 

^  Corinth  and  Corcyra  efiected  an  adjustment  between  Syracuse  and  the 
Rbodian  Gela.    Herod.  7. 154. 

^  The  words  of  the  Corcyraeans  in  Thucyd.  1. 34,  are :  vaffadtroixia  tifdv 
iraffYOvaa  rifia  rr^p  ^tirpSiroXiv,  ASiKoviAEvti  Sk  dWoTpiovrai'  ov  ydp  ivri 
Tip  oovXoi,  d\\  Iwi  Tif  8/iouH  roif  Xciiro/icvotc  «Zj/oi  ^Kirtfiirovrai; 
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concerns  of  another  state ;  Sparta  alone^  it  is  said, 
would  not  acknowledge  the  tyranny  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  statement  which  will  be  examined 
more  minutely  below.  Therefore  when  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs  was  vested  in  its  own 
authorities,  and  was  not  subject  to  the  interference 
of  any  other  state,  federal  or  colonial  relations 
were  not  considered  as  affecting  its  character  of 
independence.  The  above-described  dispoation  in 
the  states  thus  situated,  to  make  use  of  such  rela- 
tions for  their  advantage,  and  not  for  their  re- 
straint, accorded  with  the  political  intercourse 
carried  on  with  the  member  of  a  confederacy  or  with 
a  colony ;  of  a  tendency  in  several  confederate  or 
parent  states  in  conjimction  to  strive  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  joint  capacity  or  authority  in  every 
individual  state  belonging  to  them,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  vestige,  any  more  than  of  a  ^sposition 
based  upon  the  principles  of  international  law,  to 
take  such  into  consideration  in  their  intercourse 
with  single  states.  But  as  soon  as  a  more  rigorous 
hegemony  had  been  added  to  those  relations,  this 
independence  was  in  many  respects  cast  into  the 
shade.  However^  it  was  not  considered  as  en- 
dangered by  all  kinds  of  external  dependence ;  the 
Grecian  states  did  not  hesitate  to  become  tributary 
to  their  more  powerful,  and  even  to  barbarian 
neighbours,  if  by  this  means  they  might  enjoy 
unlimited  authority  over  their  domestic  concerns — 
as  the  lonians  did  to  the  Lydians  \  A  most  strik- 
ing exempUfication  of  this  relation  is  the  full  re- 
cognition of  the   Perrhasbiaasy   Magnesians,  and 

>  Herod,  1.27. 
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Phthiotan  Achaeans  as  members  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  although  they  were  tributary  to  the  TheS- 
salians  *. 

The  political  proceedings   of  the  independent 
states,   in  their  relations  with   each   other,  were 
principally  directed  to  the  preservation  of  mutual 
peace,   the  depredations  of  individuals  excepted; 
and  upon  any  violation  of  the  same  it  was  stipulated 
that  amicable  negociations  should  be  first  resorted 
to  {SUas  Bovvac  Kot  SixecrOac),  instead  of  immediate- 
ly having  recourse  to  arms.    Hence  the  universally 
recognised  mission  ^   and  inviolability  of  heralds, 
the  disposition  under  particular  circumstances  to 
give  satisfaction  by  the  Extradition  of  criminals ;  as, 
for  example,,  when  Sparta  offered  to  surrender  king 
Leoty chides  to  iEgina  * ;  and  lastly,  instead  of  a 
general  conflict,  to  regard  the  combat  of  two  or 
more  representatives  of  the  contending  states  as  de- 
cisive *.     The  disposition,  however,  in  time  of  war 
to  acknowledge  in  the  individual  enemy  the  ally 
of  a  state,  is  attested  by  the  practice  of  restoring 
prisoners  of  war  in  consideration,  of  a  ransom  ^ 
Peace  was  effected  by  the  arbitration  of  a  third 
state '^;  but  no  notion  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained of  a  guarantee  for  its  observance.     Not- 
withstanding the  principles   of  international  law 
thu5  began  to  regulate  their  intercourse,  it  is  ap- 
parent, from  the  already  described  nature  of  the 
hegemony,  that  the  mutual  recognition  of  inde- 


s  See  §  24.  n.  23 ;  ai^d  §  26.  n.  37. 

'  For  an  example  of  a  ndXefioc  dKTjpyKTOf:  of  the  ^ginetaos  against 
Athens,  consult  Herod.  5.  81.  *  Herod.  6.  85. 

'  Concerning  the  battle  of  the  six  hundred  for  Thyrea,  see  Herod.  1.  182; 
comp.  Thucyd.  5.  41.  «  Herod.  6.  77,  difivtios. 

f  Sparta'  between  Athene  and  Megard,  Pliit.  Sol.  10.  Periadder  between 
Mitylene  and  Athens,  Herod.  5.  95. 
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pendence  was  by  no  means  so  firmly  guaranteed  as 
not  to  be  occasionally  endangered  by  lawless  vio- 
lence ;  no  common  interest  of  the  Grecian  states 
collectively  afforded  a  security  to  one  of  them 
individually;  no  alliance  ensured  effectual  assist- 
ance and  protection.  No  obstacle  being  therefore 
opposed  to  it  by  any  general  bond  of  union,  force 
was  accordingly  employed,  as  soon  as  a  state  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  power  was  in  a  condition  to 
assert  it ;  the  Messenians  were  reduced  to  slavery 
by  Sparta,  and  Crissa  and  Sybaris  razed  to  the 
ground  by  their  conquerors.  The  oath  of  the 
Amphictyons,  which  rigorously  prohibited  the  de- 
struction of  a  confederate  city,  and  their  practice, 
were  wholly  at  variance  with  each  other®. 

In  considering  the  Grecian  states  singly,  Sparta 
appears,  during  the  age  before  the  Persian  war,  to 
have  exercised  the  greatest  sway  over  her  neigh- 
bours, and  indirectly  upon  Greece  in  general.  Her 
cupidity  knew  no  bounds,  and  whilst  she  was  de- 
sirous of  engrossing  every  thing,  she  imparted 
nothing  in  retm-n  ;  although  tenacious  of  granting  a 
reciprecity  of  intercourse,  she  did  not  scruple  to 
interfere  in  the  proceedings  of  other  states  in 
the  most  despotic  manner.  Her  inhospitality  to 
strangers,  and  prohibition  of  the  residence  of  her 
citizens  in  foreign  coimtries^,  are  evidences  of  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  native  virtue  from  becoming 
impaired,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  deprive  others 
of  the  advantages  which  might  result  from  it.  With 
all  her  simplicity  of  faith  and  life,  she  seldom 
evinced  towards  other  coimtries  an  open  and  inge- 

®  —  fiTj^efiiav  TToXiv  rdiv  ' Au^ucrvoviSutv  AvatrraTov  TToi^cretv.     i£sch. 
de  falsa  Legat.  284.  '  Plut.  Lye.  27. 
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nuous  disposition ;  mystery  ^®  and  the  perversion  of 
truth  are  not  unfrequently  allied  ".  Thus  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  were  only  acquainted  with  her  rough 
and  reptdsive  character;  the  adjacent  inhabitants 
very  soon  felt  the  effects  of  her  contentious  spirit, 
with  which  the  first  ProcHd  Sous  very  early  com- 
bined stratagem  ^*.  Messenia,  which  is  represented 
to  us  as  repulsing  aggression  and  displaying  the 
noblest  patriotism,  experienced,  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  Achaeans  of  Amyclae,  Helos,  etc.,  the  eflPects 
of  her  practised  and  pampered  thirst  of  power  and 
conquest  ^'\  which  is  embodied  in  the  tradition  of 
the  oath,  not  to  return  home  before  the  reduction 
of  Messenia  ^\  The  zenith  of  Spartan  ambition  is 
exhibited  in  the  reckless  disposition  of  Cleomenes, 
which  found  fertile  materials  in  the  political  cha- 
racter of  his  people,  and  in  his  attack  on  Argos  and 
i35gina  ^^ ;  his  march  to  Athens,  his  favour  towards 
Isagoras^^  and  the  preparations  set  on  foot  by 
Sparta,  after  the  retirement  of  Cleomenes,  to  bring 
Athens,  which  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pisistratidae,  once  more  under  their  tyranny  ^%  are 
materials  enough  to  explain  the  reputed  enmity 
that  Sparta  bore  to  tyrants,  which  appears  to  have 
been  grounded  on  indiscriminating  panegyric  ^  as 

»<>  Thucyd.  5.  74. 

*^  HenceHerod.  9. 54.  rd  AaKtSaifioviiov  ^povrifiara  d)c  aX\a<ftf>avi6vTiav 
Kai  dWa  \£y6vr(i)v,  comp.  Eurip.  Androm.  446,  sqq.  Did  the  injunction  to 
the  Platsans  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Athenians  proceed  from  a  mischiev- 
ous policy  1  See  Herod.  6. 108  ;  Thucyd.  3.  68,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  Plut.  de  Herod.  Malignitate,  9.  419.  *'  Plut.  Lye.  2. 

>'  Polyb.  6.  48,  calls  the  Spartans  0iXapxwrarot,  and  49,  with  reference  to 
Messenia,  irXioveKTixutraTou  ^*  Pans.  4.  5.  3. 

"  Herod.  6.  76,  sqq.  ;  6.  49,  sqq.  "  Ibid.  5.  70,  sqq. 

"  Ibid.  5.  91.93. 

»»  Thucyd.  1  18;  6.  63;  Plut.  de  Herod.  Malign.  9.  411.  The  testimony 
of  Thucydides  is  less  valuable,  in  consequence  of  his  disposition  to  generalize. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  Plutarch's  list  of  tyrants,  said  to  have  been 
expelled  by  Sparta,  comp.  §  52,  init. 
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well  as  to  make  us  suspect  the  influence  of  particular 
motives  in  those  undertakings,  which  have  been 
adduced. as  examples  of  a  political  opposition  to 
tyrants,  as  in  the  expedition  against  Polyci'ates,  for 

instance,  gratitude  for  the  assistance  of  the  Samians 
in  the  Messenian  wars  ^^. 

Argos  was,  in  her  thirst  of  power,  but  little  in- 
ferior to  Sparta^;  she  is  the  transcript  of  Aga- 
memnon, fiiU  of  arrogant  pretension,  and  yet  her 
citizens  were  neither  the  best  nor  the  bravest  of 
Greece.  She  had  inherited  the  Hegemony  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  during  several  centuries,  exhibited 
great  activity  in  asserting  her  pretensions  in  Argo- 
lis  *S  and  especially  against  Sparta,  whose  growing 
power  bid  fair  to  outstrip  her  own;  Phidon  ex- 
tended the  pre-eminence  of  Argos  over  the 
whole  of  Argolis,  JEgina,  and  even  over  the  Pe- 
loponnesus ^.  But  he  had  overshot  the  mark ;  his 
ascendency  yielded  to  that  of  Sparta  and  EHs; 
in  the  LVIII.  Olympiad,  two  hundred  years  after  he 
had  celebrated  the  Olympic  festival  as  Hegemon 
(01.  VIII.),  Argos  was  deprived  of  the  frontier-land, 
Cynuria,  by  Sparta  **,  arid  soon  afterwards  was  en- 
tirely reduced  by  Cleomenes  ^ ;  from  that  time  the 
above-named  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Argos  re-^ 
mained  faithful  to  Sparta.  In  Sicyon,  the  tyrant 
Clisthenes  had  carried  to  an  extreme  the  principle 
of  opposition  to  Argos^;    amicable  relations  be- 

«  Herod.  3.  4*7.  »  Herod.  3.  148 ;  7.  148.  149. 

^  Comp.  «  2(J,  n.  39,  sdq. 

«  «  26,  n.  47. 

^  According  to  Herod.  1.  82,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  as 
far  as  Malea  and  Cythera,  once  belonged  to  Argos.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
should  be  referred  to  the  heroic  age,  when  Laconia  was  dependent  upon 
Mycenae ;  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  age  after  the  Doric  migration, 
Cynuria  seems  to  have  been  the  confine  of  ArgOs. 

^  Herod.  6.  78,  sqq.  ^  Herod.  6.  67. 
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tween  the  two  states  were  not  re-established  fill 
the  latter  ages  of  Grecian  history.  iEgina>  since 
the  destruction  of  Phidon's  power,  had  exhibited 
equal  hostility  to  the  parent  city,  Epidaurus  ^,  and 
to  the  Hegemony  of  Argos  ^,  and  a  fearless  reliance 
on  its  own  powers  against  Sparta  and  Athens ;  on 
friendly  terms  with  Thebes,  it  carried  on  a  nicely- 
balanced  contest  with  Athens,  till  the  naval  power 
of  that  state  was  called  into  existence  by  Themis- 
tocles  ^.  In  Arcadia,  the  Tegeans,  during  centu- 
ries, supported  heroic  conflicts  with  Sparta*^,  till 
the  latter  offered  them  her  friendship,  and  as- 
signed them  the  post  of  honour  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  confederate  army**.  The  Orchomenians 
were  attached  to  the  Messenians,  but  the  king, 
Aristocrates,  acted  treacherously  towards  the  con- 
federates ^M  Mantinea  adhered  to  Argos,  but  all 
the  Arcadians  unanimously  responded  to  the  war- 
like summons  of  Sparta  ^* ;  Elis  was,  in  consequence 
of  its  contests  with  the  Pisatans  and  Triphy- 
lians,  m.  want  of  a  point  of  support,  and  fcmtkd 
it  in  Sparta.  The  Achaeans  did  not  maintain  a 
very  intimate  connection  with  the  Peloponnesians ; 
against  Sparta  they  harboured  hereditary  hatred  ^, 
but  their  inactivity  in  the  Persian  war  is  no  evi- 
dence of  friendship  towards  Agos,  whose  charactei^ 
corresponded  with  their  own.  Corinth,  as  a.  com- 
mercial state,  preferred  conciliating  all  parties,  and 
limited  all  active  interference  to  her  own  colonies ; 
however,    her  tyrants,    Cypselus  and    Periandler, 

«  Ibid.  6.  83.  ^  Ibid.  6.  92.  ^  Plut.  Them.  6. 

»  Herod.  1.66;  6.61;  Pane.  3.  3.6;  3.  7.  3;  8.  6.  6;  47.  2;  46.  3; 
64.  3 ;  Polycn.  1.8.  *  Compare  $  26,  d.  13. 

«  Paus.  4.  17.  2. 
M  Herod.  6.  74. 
^  Paus.  7.  6.  3.    Pelleoe  alone  was  afterwards  in  favour  of  Spartti. 
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evinced  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  policy. 
During  the  succeeding  period,  Corinth  adhered  to 
Sparta,  but  the  Corinthian  Sosicles  rose  against  the 
efforts  of  that  state  to  restore  the  tyranny  in 
Athens  ^,  and  the  Corinthians,  collectively  consider- 
ed, were  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  With  short- 
sighted mercantile  calculation,  she,  in  consideration 
of  a  sum  of  money,  sent  them  ships  to  be  employed 
against  iEgina  ^*.  Her  colonies,  Megara  and  Gor- 
cyra,  behaved  with  as  much  insolence  in  their 
intercourse  with  every  other  state,  as  they  exhi- 
bited towards  their  mother  city.  The  Boeotian^ 
remained  entirely  insulated,  till  the  pre-eminence 
of  Thebes  became  firmly  established.  At  this 
time  Pisistratus  received  succours  from  Thebes, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  return  to  Athens  ^. 
When  the  latter  had  become  free,  there  arose 
in  Thebes  considerable  jealousy,  and  a  desire 
to  enter  the  lists  with  her;  the  retirement  of 
Plataea  from  her  Hegemony  increased  that  hostility, 
which  could  never  afterwards  be  entirely  extinguish- 
ed. The  Phocians  only  exhibit  the  most  inveteitate 
hatred  against  the  Thessalians  ^ ;  the  sentiments  of 
the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  towards  them*  were 
similar,  and  the  iEtolians  and  Acarnanians  were, 
by  a  like  bprder-hatred,  kept  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion'^. The  Thessalians  are  distinguished  by  an 
unbounded  spirit  of  conquest,  by  hostility  to  Pho- 
cis  ^,  and  impetuous  opposition  to  Crissa  ^*  in  parti- 
cular; they  were,  moreover,  confederates  of  the 
Athenian  tyrants  *%  and,  in  general,  most  desirous 

^  Herod.  5.  92.  »  Herod.  6.  89  ;  Thucyd.  1.  41. 

*  Herod.  1.  61.  «7  ibid.  8.  30. 

38  Thucyd.  3.  101.  »  Strab.  10. 468,  «  Herod.  7. 176 ;  8.  27. 

<>  Compare  $  24.  «  Herod.  6.  63, 
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to  obtrude  themselves  within  the  boundaries  of 
purely  Grecian  life  *^.  The  Athenians,  for  nearly 
five  centuries  confined  within  their  own  limits, 
were,  for  the  first  time,  seen  to  pass  them  in 
the  Crisssean  war;  the  almost  simultaneous  at- 
tempt of  Cylon  on  the  tyranny,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  his  father-in-law,  Theagenes  of  Megara  **, 
excited  a  feeling  against  the  latter  place,  and  Sa- 
lamis,  which  had  probably,  till  that  time,  been 
Magarian,  was  conquered  **.  The  views  of  Pisis- 
tratus  were  more  extensive ;  he  himself  conquered 
Naxos  and  Sigeum  ^. ;  and  Miltiades  subdued  the 
Chersonese*^.  Nevertheless,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrants,  Athens  was  obliged  to  be  roused, 
almost  by  force  and  opprobrious  attacks,  to  make 
head  against  her  hostile  neighbours,  Thebes, 
iSgina,  and  Chalcis*®,  The  victory  she  obtained 
over  them  is  like  a  fountain  from  which  she  derived 
the  inspiring  consciousness  of  her  own  strength. 
Jealousy  of  the  rich  fund  of  traditional  lore  pos- 
sessed by  Thebes,  embelUshed  the  mythi  relating 
to  Theseus  as  the  illustrious  hero  who  had  achieved 
the  pacification  of  Greece.  Towards  Sparta  and 
Corinth,  Athens  entertained  respect  and  fi-iendship, 
but  the  pride  of  Autochthony  *^  began  to  display  it- 

**  They  occur  in  Euboea  as  the  allies  of  Chalcis,  Plut.  Amator.  Narr.  9. 48. 
On  the  defeat  they  suffered  near  Ceressusin  Bo&otia,  see  Paus.  9.  14.  1 ;  Plut. 
Camill.  19 ;  de  Herod.  Malign.  9.  439.  -•*  Thucyd.  1.  126. 

**  From  the  confused  accounts  on  the  subject,  we  may,  however,  gather 
that  Solon  and  Pisistratus  were  the  instigators  of  the  war,  see  Plut.  Sol.  3.  9  ; 
Comp.  Sol.  et  PopHc.  p.  434  ;  ^1.  V.  H.  7.  19 ;  Polyaen.  1.20  ;  Arn.  Poliorc. 
4;  Justin.  2.8;  Diog.  Laert.  1 .  46  ;  Strab.9.394;  Paus.  1.40.4;  Frontin 
Stratag.  4.  44.  ^  Herod.  6.  70.  94.  ^  Ibid.  6.  34,  sqq. 

^'  See§  26,  n,  14.  Totally  unfounded  is  the  assertion  of  Diodor.  4.  61, 
that  from  the  time  Theseus  effected  the  union  of  the  Attic  boroughs, 'AOijyaiot 
Sid  t6  pdpoe  r^c  irdXaac  ^povttfiaroc  evcTrtfi wXovro  Kai  rQc  t&v  'EXX^vwv 
liyefiov'uiQ  &pkx9fi<rav* 

«  Eurip.  Fragm.  ap.  Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  204 ;  Lysias  Orat  Fun.  76 ; 
Isocrat.  Panegyr.  §  4,  etc. 
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self,  and  that  arrcfgance,  which  enriched  the  cbltimon- 
places  of  the  orators  concerning  the  primeVal  Athe- 
nian iiOBpitality,  was  afterwards  directed  against  ther 
inhospitality  of  Sparta.  In  Euboea,  Eretfia  wafe 
upon  as  intimate  a  footing  with  the  Aihehiaiis  ds 
Chalcis  was  with  the  Thebans ;  both  of  them^  in- 
terfered in* the  disputes  of  the  adjacent  states; 
their  connection  with  the  lonians  in  Asia  was  of 
various  kinds  ^ ;  antiquity  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  their  sentiments  towards  their  Thracian  colo- 

* 

nies.  Amongst  the  Cyclades,  Naxos  for  a  short  'pe- 
riod struggled  for  precedence  *\  After  its  subjugation 
to  Athenian  supremacy,  and  the  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  Paros,  this  beautiftil  cluster  of  islands  sunk 
for  ever  into  a  state  devoid  of  all  political  strength 
and  character.  The  lonians  in  Asia  kept  up  a 
very  active  intercourse;  this  was,  however,  com- 
bined with  the  proneness  to  feuds,  selfishness,  and 
a  disposition  to  contract  ties  with  the  barbarians, 
even  at  the  price  of  the  common  welfare  of  Greece"; 
the  lonians  and  Carians  for  a  long  time  carried  on 
piracy  in  Conjunction**.  The  Dorians  there  ap- 
pear peaceful ;  Crete,  occupied  with  internal  feuds  *^ 
sent  out  mercenaries  to  Greece,  although  there  was 
no  strictly  political  intercourse  between  the  coun- 
tries. The  iEolian  Cuma  was  regardless  of  the 
quarrels  of  its  neighbours**.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  cities  of  Lesbos  were  not  afraid  of  carry- 
ing on  a  war  with  Pisistratus  **.  The  colonial 
bonds  between  the  states  situate  on  the  northern 

»  Herod.  5.  99;  Thucyd.  1.  15. 

»»  Diodor.  5.  60.  «  Herod.  2.  162. 

'^  Polyb.  6.  46.  CoDcerning  the  pacificator,  Chanmdes,  see  Paos.  3.  2.  7. 
The  well-known  XvyKfyijrurfios,  in  time  of  daoger,  must  probably  be  referred 
to  the  Roman  times,  see  Etym.  M.  (TvyKptiTiffau 

»*  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  13.  623.  «  Herod.  6. 94. 
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sea^.and  tl;i9  mother,  cities,  was  a  very  slight  one ; 
nothing  is  known  on  the  subject  of  their  sentiments 
towards  e^^ch  other ;  and  the  Thracian  cities  are 
involved  in  po  less  obscurity^    O^  the  6ther  jiaj^^ 
in  the  wpst^  Sybaris,  proves  itself  to  have  been  so 
oyerl;)p^ring,  as  to  treat  the  towns  of  the  vicinity 
with  ind^nity^  and  assert  a  haughty  authority  oveii 
the  jxxatemal  qontinent  ^.    Crotona,  to  which  noblor 
sentiments  are  ascribed^  resisted  its  encroachments. 
This  city  was  opposed  by  Locri  and  Rhegium*^ 
which  were  not  partakers  of  the   corruption   of 
Sybaris;  Tarentum,  the  most  powerfiil  of  those 
states,  does  not  display  a  vestige  of  the  domineer-^ 
ing  spirit  and  arrogance  which  characterized  its 
parent  pity,  Sparta.     It  seems,  however,  for  a  long 
period,,  to  have  made  a  stand  singly  against  tl^e 
neighbouring  barbarians.     In  Sicily,  political  inter- 
course  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  ty-f 
rants  individually ;  it  is  not  till  after  the  Persian 
wars  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  states  as- 
sumes a  holder   and  a  more  decided  character. 
Massilia,  entirely  unconnected  with  Greece,  exhit- 
bited  neither  attachment  nor  aversion  to  its  kindred 
race  and  those  sprung  from  it,  except,  perhaps,  in 
sending  presents  to  Delphi  *®.   How  the  political  cha- 
racter of  the  states  in  the  management  of  their  exter- 
nal relations  adapted  itself  to  their  particular  form  of 
government,  will  be  more  advantageously  stated  in 
succeeding  portions  of  the  present  work ;  in  genera^ 
it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  tyrants  show- 
ed the  greatest  solicitude  to  contract  external  ties  ^, 
and  were  most  vigorous  in  asserting  Hegemony. 

••  $21.  n.  28.  "  The  battle  of  Sagra,  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  184. 

»•  Paus.  10.  8.  4 ;  18.  6.  »"  Diod.  14.  93. 
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b.  Political  Relation  of  the  Greeks  to  the 

Barbarians. 

§  28.  The  character  which  was  common  to  the 
Greeks  in  general,  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
habitations  of  the  people,  were  but  little  adapted 
to  produce  a  radical  difference  between  them  and 
the  barbarians,  or  to  cause  a  broad  political  line  of 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  them.  First  of  all, 
the  half-Greek  neighbours  of  the  continent,  in  Ma- 
cedonia and  Epirus,  prevented  the  Greeks  in  their 
own  country  from  arriving  at  the  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  nationality ;  the  same  observation 
applies  to  those  nations  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia, 
the  Carians,  Leleges>  Pelasgi,  and  Troades;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  to  these  inhabitants  of  Asia  alone 
that  we  must  apply  the  assertion  of  Thucydides, 
that  the  old  Grecian  institutions  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  ^vith  those  of  barbarians  \  Homer 
gives  no  clue  to  discover  how  far  self-knowledge 
advanced  with  the  progress  of  Grecian  life  in  Ionia ; 
but  the  various  migrations  and  settlements  amongst 
barbarians  of  all  descriptions,  who  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Greeks,  such  as  Scythians, 
Sauromatians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  Illyrians, 
Japygians,  SiciUans,  and  Opicans,  must  necessarily 
have  given  a  gradual  but  decided  impulse  to  self- 
knowledge,  and  to  a  distinction  between  themselves 
and  those  nations  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  even  such  as  were  less  strongly  marked 
with  the  barbarian  impress,  which,  even  before  the 
Persian  wars,  doubtless  led  to  a  definite  notion  upon 
the  subject  amongst  the  nation  generally.     How- 

»  Thucyd.  1.  6. 
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ever,  this  can  hardly  have  turned  upon  a,  difference 
of  race ;  the  word  barbarian  was  at  first  only  em- 
ployed to  designate  as  un-Grecian  harshness  of 
language  ^ ;  but  together  with  more  exact  informa- 
tion respecting  the  intrinsic  peculiarities  of  foreign 
nations,  which  might  have  led  them  to  observe  the 
difference  of  extraction,  commenced  the  genealogi- 
cal tissue  of  Grecian  fable,  which  represented  all 
other  nations  as  proceeding  from  the  Greeks,  and 
whatever  came  to  their  knowledge  they  stamped 
with  the  mythic-genealogical  impress.  This,  then, 
is  the  foimdation  for  a  criticism  of  the  history  of 
the  Grecian  colonies  of  the  heroic  age.  Similarity 
of  name  and  affinity  of  sound  were  perverted  in  the 
most  wanton  manner;  the  Medes  were  derived 
from  Medea,  the  Persians  from  Perseus  ^,  nay,  even 
Pontic  cannibals,  the  Achaeans*,  traced  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  same  name.  Butthey  testified  sin- 
cere respect  for  those  who  were  at  an  early  period, 
in  many  particulars,  more  civilised  than  themselves, 
viz.,  the  Phoenicians,  Lydians,  and  Egyptians  \  It 
is  certain  that  before  Pherecydes  there  existed  a  tra- 
dition, that  strangers  had  come  from  those  countries 
into  Greece,  and  great  care  was  takpn  to  expatiate 
on,  and  set  forth  the  services  they  had  rendered 
her ;  at  the  same  time,  the  marvellous  tales  related 
by  emigrants  and  mariners,  stimulated  curiosity  to 
behold  the  birthplaces  of  those  reputed  fathers  of 
Grecian  culture ;  Greek  sages  and  others  traversed 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  gazed  with  astonishment  on 


*  Strab.  14.  662 ;  comp.  Roth  iiber  das.  Wort.  Barbar.  p.  3,  n. 

'  Herod.  7.  61.  62;  Hygin.  26;  Buttmann  iiber  die  mythische  Verbind. 
p.  232.  *  Appian.  Mithrid.  102. 

^  To  this  applies  Paus.  9.  36.  3  :  "£\Xf;vec  ^c  apa  tlal  duvoi  tol  viripopia 
iv  Oavfiari  nOiaOai  /iet^ovt  Pj  rd  oiKiia, 
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the  venerable  monuments  of  hoar  antiquity,  and 
the  solid  and  imperishable  forms  in  which  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  those^  regions  were  cast.  This 
led  to  the  mythical  exaltation  of  the  unknown 
north ;  Homer's  mention  of  the  Hippomolgi  ^  etc., 
was  added  to  the  legends  of  Abaris  ^,  and  Zamol- 
xis  °,  and  even  Magi  ^  and  Assyrians  ^®  were  drawn 
into  the  mystic  circle  of  the  barbaric  philosophy. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  pohtical  intercourse, 
properly  so  called,  the  separate  barbarian  tribes, 
which  the  Greeks  met  with  in  their  external  settle- 
ments, must  be  distinguished  from  those  already 
named,  and  in  general  from  such  as  made  head 
against  the  Greeks  with  the  unity  and  power  of 
states  already  arrived  at  political  maturity.  Against 
these,  such  as  the  Carians  in  Miletus",  force  was 
occasionally  employed ;  but  the  Greeks  for .  the 
most  part  seem,  in  the  manner  of  the  modem  Eu- 
ropeans, to  have  obtained,  by  means  of  an  alluring 
bait,  a  spot  of  sufficient  extent  for  their  settlements. 
When  therefore  the  Locrians  are  said  to  have 
sworn  friendship  to  the  Sicilians^*  as  long  as  they 
should  stand  upon  that  ground  and  bear  heads  upon 
their  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  having  mould 
concealed  in  their  shoes  and  garlic-tops  on  their 
shoulders;  this  does  not  precisely  imply  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  keep  faith  with  barbarians; 
for  the  Greeks  themselves  made  use  of  similar 
artifices  towards  each  other".     The  Grecian    co- 


•  Comp.  $  10.  n.  46. 

'  Herod.  4.  36;  Suidas  'AjSap,  etc.  »  Herod.  4.  94. 

•  Suid.  UvBdyopag.  '<*  Suid.  AduiQ. 
"  Herod.  1.147. 

"  Polyb.  12.  6  ;  Polyaen.  6.  22  j  Zenob.  5. 4  ;  4.  97  ;  comp.  Polyaen.  6.  63, 
on  Agnon.  of  Strymon. 
^^  Strab.  6.  266. 
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lonies  sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
preserve  peace  with  the  conterminous  barbarians^ 
even  though  it  required  to  be  purchased  by  a  tri- 
bute, as  was  the  case  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus^'*; 
but  in  their  commercial  intercourse  they  took  mea- 
sures to  prevent  their  admission :  hence  the  frontier 
markets  Epidamnus^^and  Hahcarnassus^^  Amongst 
the  nations  of  more  importance  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  the  Phoenicians  appear  intentionally 
to  have  made  way  for  the  Greeks,  till  the  command 
of  Persia  forced  them  into  a  war  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  read  of  no  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
maritime  expeditions  or  settlements  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  but  the  enterprising  character  of  the  former, 
and  the  active  nature  of  their  sea-trade,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  led  to  a  repugnance  to  admit  Phoeni- 
cians into  the  Grecian  seas.  The  Greeks  were  at 
an  early  period  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. Although  the  accounts  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  continent  and  Psammetichus  and 
Psammes*^  may  seem  entitled  to  little  credit,  this 
is  coxmterbalanced  by  the  decidedly  historical  au- 
thority for  the  traffic  carried  on  between  the  Mgir 
netans,  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  lonians,  and  uEolians, 
and  Egypt.  This  attained  maturity  by  means  of 
settlements  made  by  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  ^®,  singly 
and  in  bodies.  The  connection  between  Amasis 
and  Cyprus,  which  he  had  subdued  ^^  did  not  pre- 
vent Delphi  from  acknowledging  him  as  a  friend**^. 


"  Strab.  7.310i311. 

"  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  191 .  »«  Vitniv.  2.  8. 

»7  Herod.  2. 160;  Diodor.  1.  67. 

»8  Herod.  2.  152. 178;  Strab.  17.  801. 

"  Herod.  2.  182.  »  lb.  2.  180. 
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The  relations  of  hospitality  between  Poly  crates  and 
that  place**  were  of  a  personal  character.  The 
Lydians  did  not  emerge  from  obscurity  till  the  time 
of  Gyges;  the  Ionian  and  iEolian  towns**  which 
were  attacked  by  their  kings,  at  first  resisted,  but 
with  the  growing  ascendant  of  the  Lydians  they 
neither  continued  to  place  any  confidence  in  their 
strength  individually,  nor  entered  into  an  armed 
alliance.  Miletus  established  friendly  relations 
with  Alyattes  by  means  of  a  treaty  of  hospitality  *\ 
All  seem  to  have  paid  tribute  to  Croesus**.  "  The 
benignant  excellence  of  Croesus  *^"  his  predilection 
for  the  manners  and  arts  of  Greece,  his  hospitable 
court,  and  his  magnificent  donations^  assembled 
around  him  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Greeks*^ ; 
the  tributary  towns  yielded  him  ready  obedience ; 
Delphi  conferred  upon  him  citizenship  and  ho- 
nourable rank*^ ;  and  Sparta  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  him*®.  Courage  and  military  feeling 
were  at  first  aroused  against  the  Persians;  but 
upon  that  occasion  too  the  Grecian  policy  lacked 
steadfastness  and  solidity,  and  prudent  counsel  was 
unheeded ;  the  proposal  of  Bias  to  sail  to  Cyrnos, 
and  that  of  Thales  to  establish  a  general  council*®, 
were  rejected:  Harpagus  reduced  the  towns  singly : 
Miletus,  according  to  ancient  custom,  had  in  good 
time  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  ap- 
proaching conqueror**;  the  rert,  although  falling 
under  the  power  of  tyrants,  strove  to  obtain  a  pro- 
mise that  no  barbarians  should  come  within  their 

3'  Herod.  3.  39,  sqq. 

«  lb.  1.  15—26.  «  lb.  1.  22.  «*  lb.  1.  16.  27. 

^  Kpoiffov  ^i\6<l>pii)v  cipird.  Find.  Fyth.  1.  1B4. 

»  Herod.  1.  30. ;  6.  36.  125.  ^  See  §  22.  n.  68. 

»  Herod.  1.  69.  70.  81.  83  ;  Diod.  frag.  V.  48.  Bipont.  j  Paus.  4.  5. 1. 

»  Herod.  1.  170.  .  »  lb.  1. 152,  153, 
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walls,  and  this  was  given  to  them  by  the  victors**. 
On  the  mainland  they  were  still  deficient  in  just 
views  to  enable  them  to  estimate  the  power  of 
Persia ;  Sparta's  threats  against  Cyrus**  provoked 
laughter;  Athens'  embassy  to  Artaphernes,  the 
satrap  of  Sardis,  to  obtain  assistance  against  Cleo- 
menes",  is  an  evidence  that  till  then  no  formal 
distinction  had  been  drawn  between  them  and  the 
barbarians ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Persian  prince,  who  first  exacted 
homage  by  the  presentation  of  earth  and  water, 
efiected  a  considerable  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  Athenians.  Nevertheless  they  were  afterwards 
mean  enough  to  send  to  him  once  more**,  for  as- 
sistance against  Hippias ;  the  commencement  of 
the  antibarbarian  principle  dates  from  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Ionic  insurrection.  The  Etruscans, 
if  we  except  their  probably  friendly  intercourse 
with  Massilia,  seem  to  have  been  upon  a  decidedly 
hostile  footing  with  their  Grecian  neighbours ; 
which  however  by  no  means  operated  as  an  im- 
pediment to  Agylla's  (Caere's)  intercourse  with 
Delphi**.  The  Campanian  Cuma  must  certainly 
have  established  treaties  vdth  them,  otherwise  its 
existence  would  have  been  precarious ;  Syracuse 
under  Hiero  was  the  first  amongst  the  remaining 
Grecian  states  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Etruscans.  The  Carthaginians  first  encountered 
the  Phocaeans ;  the  sea-fight  with  the  latter*^  was 
the  prelude  to  a  long  series  of  sanguinary  battles  in 


'>  lb.  3.  8d ;  Xen.  Cyropaed.  7.  4. 4. 
»  Herod.  1.  163.  »  lb.  5.  73. 

»*  lb.  5.  96.  ^  Sirab.  5.  220. 

»  Herod.  1.  163,  sqq. 
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Sicily,  in  which  however  the  former  took  no  further 
part.  Was  there  ever  any  intercourse  between  the 
Grecian  continent  and  Carthage  ?  The  first  bond 
of  alliance  with  Rome  was  contracted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  Phocaeans  into  the  Tiber '^,  and  the 
next  by  Aristodemus,  tyrant  of  Cuma'^ ;  the  latter 
was  dissolved  upon  the  rise  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth ;  Rome  did  not  become  the  object  of  Grecian 
politics  till  two  centuries  later. 


THE  CHANGES  EFFECTED  IN  PERSONAL 

RANK  UPON  THE  TERMINATION 

OF  THE  HEROIC  AGE. 

1.  THE  PRINCELY  OFFICE  IN  ITS  DECLINE. 

§  29.  As  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  alliances 
of  tribes  and  provinces,  and  the  subdivision  into 
smaller  communities,  were  succeeded  by  a  thorough 
change  in  the  external  relations  of  the  Grecian 
states,  so  the  migrations  and  foundation  of  colonies 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  heroic  hereditary  mon- 
archy, the  decay  of  the  ancient  political  system, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
government.  The  incitement  to  internal  revolu- 
tions grew  more  frequent  as  the  territories  of  indi- 
vidual states  became  narrowed,  and  the  general 
inspection  of  the  political  machinery  became  more 
practicable.    This  led  to  the  formation  of  republics, 

"  Justin.  43.  3.  »•  Dion.  Hal.  7.  2,  sqq. 
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it  having  been  laid  down  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  that  form  of  government,  that  it  should  have 
a  small  territory  \ 

It  is  once  more  necessary  to  revert  to  the  return 
of  the  national  army  from  Troy.  From  the  contrast 
between  those  who  returned  and  those  who  re- 
mained behind,  the  consequences  of  that  expedition 
diffused  around  the  venom  of  political  disaffection, 
which  so  corroded  the  sinews  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, that  the  forcible  entrance  of  a  new  element 
could  not  be  prevented.  But  the  principle  of  de- 
struction was  contained  in  the  nature  of  migration 
itself,  as  well  that  of  the  Doric  and  other  migratory 
hordes  collected  by  the  force  of  circumstances  or 
of  their  own  free  will.  These  did  not  march,  as 
against  Troy,  under  their  own  hereditary  princes^ 
but  now  formed  a  military  retinue ;  and  every  tribe 
that  happened  to  have  preserved  its  unity  of  race, 
became  mixed  through  the  accession  of  adventures ; 
the  hordes  did  not  recognise  absolute  authority  in 
their  leaders,  nor  were  they  attached  to  them  by 
any  uniform  ties  of  paternal  manners,  laws,  or  re- 
ligion ;  and  lastly,  they  bore  with  them  to  their  new 
seats  a  multitude  of  pretensions,  and  the  confident 
expectation  of  possessions,  in  return  for  the  dangers 
they  had  encountered.  An  army  of  this  descrip- 
tion constituted  a  living  personal  check  on  the 
leader.  He  no  longer  stood  like  the  princes  o' 
heroic  antiquity  in  the  midst  of  a  familiar  circle, 
attached  to  him  by  the  time-honoured  customs  of 


^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  L.  8.  16  :  II  est  de  la  nature  d'une  r^publique^ 
qu'elle  n'ait  qu'un  petit  territoire.  The  verbal  observation  of  Carnot  to  me, 
with  regard  to  the  termination  of  the  French  revolution,  was  :  La  France  est 
trop  grande  pour  ^tre  r^publique. 

'  ^Tpdnvfia,  Faus.  7.2.  1.  of  the  lonians. 
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their  forefathers^  and  the  associations  of  their  native 
land,  where  formal  stipulations  for  the  definition  of 
legal  relations  were  unknown,  and  the  prince  was 
the  sole  fountain  of  political  order.  Faith,  confi- 
dence, the  union  of  filial  and  parental  feelings> 
the  closest  bonds  of  political  association,  were  no 
more ;  the  leaders  of  the  military  hordes  were  by 
the  dangers  of  the  expedition  subjected  to  the  or- 
dinary necessities  of  humanity,  and  could  not  dis^ 
pense  with  the  voluntary  services  of  their  comrades 
in  arms ;  this  continued  after  the  foundation  of  the 
new  states,  where  relations  were  unsettled,  and 
existence  was  precarious.  Besides  this  there  arose 
differences  amongst  the  leaders  themselves,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  parties  and  solicitations  for 
favour ;  and  this  again  involved  a  reassertion  of  the 
principle,  that  the  best  and  bravest  man  was  en- 
titled to  be  prince  %  whilst  it  multiplied*  attempts 
to  assert  the  claims  of  merit  to  a  share  in  the 
powers  of  government.  Thus  the  military  nobility, 
in  part  even  of  princely  lineage,  or  through  their 
bravery,  services,  or  possessions,  raised  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  an  aristocracy,  enclosed  the  monarchy  within 
such  narrow  bounds,  that  it  lost  that  power  which 
at  one  time  acted  with  such  energy  and  effect  upon 
popular  life,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  new  states,  even 
though  royally  descended,  could  not,  since  the  re- 
cognition of  their  comrades  was  purely  voluntg-ryj 
once  more  revert  to  the  mythical-heroic  germ  from 


3  Comp.  $.  17.  n.  25.  The  Milesians  declared  upon  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
tention of  this  kind  that  he  should  reign.  Be  MiXtiaiovg  nXiua  ayaOd  Ipyd- 
ffaiTo,    Conon.  44. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  10.  7  :  Regal  government  was  established  in  tiroes  of  re- 
mote antiauity,  because  those  distinguished  for  excellence  were  few  in  number^ 
but  upon  tneir  growing  more  numerous,  ovketi  ifTrkfitvov,  dXX'  l^^^ov  KOivSv 
Ti  Kai  TToXireiav  KadioTatrav.    Comp.  4.  10»  11. 
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which  the  ancient  princely  families,  in  their  native 
provinces,  had  grown  up  and  flourished  so  far  above 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  limitations  of  the 
princely  power  were  probably  in  part  stipulated 
during  the  preparations  for  an  expedition,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  march,  by  mutual  promises  and 
oaths* ;  but  many  of  them  bear  the  marks  of  having 
been  produced  by  the  violent  inroads  of  the  nobility- 
In  Sparta  there  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Heraclidae,  and  soon  after  in  Messenia^,  a  mode  of 
royal  succession  totally  distinct  from  the  heroic 
custom,  namely,  the  joint  government  of  two 
princes,  which,  as  having  the  infallible  tendency  to 
weaken  itself,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
effectual  limitations  of  the  princely  power ;  the  first 
Messenian  prince  Cresphontes  wished  to  grant  to 
the  former  occupants  of  the  country  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  Dorians,  but  the  latter  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  purpose  '^ ;  the  second  prince 
of  Argos,  Timenos  the  son  of  Ceisus,  remained  a 
prince  in  name  only*;  of  a  sunilar  import  is  the 
statemeint  that  the  Spartan  king  Eurypon  had 
waved  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty®.  Simul- 
taneous with  these  events,  as  if  spread  by  the  same 
contagious  spirit  of  the  age,  was  established  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  prince  in  Athens  *%  which  must 
not  indeed,  as  ih  the  iEolic  Cuma",  and,  in  a  later 
age,  the  Euthune  of  the  functionaries  at  Athens, 
be  construed  into  the  formal  authorisation  of  a 
tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  the  royal  acts,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  national  council 

^  See  Append,  ix.  ^  Paus.  4.  4.  3. 

'  Strab.  8.  361.  »  Paus.  2.  19.  2. 

»  Plut.  Lye.  2.  »«  Paus.  5.  4.  5. 
"  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  2. 
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of  nobles  began  to  take  a  more  active  and  influ- 
ential part  in  the  proceedings  of  government. 

It  was  impossible  for  good  fruits  to  result  from 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ;  it  possessed  within 
itself  the  tendency  to  change  and  revolution ;  the 
next  step  was  to  violence  and  outrage  against 
the  princes.  The  Messenian  nobility  slew  Cres- 
phontes^*,  the  Erythraean  threw  Cnopus  into  the 
sea^^  the  Ephesian  revolted  against  the  sons  of 
Androcles**,  the  Milesian  seceded  to  Myas  and 
thence  waged  war  against  the  Neleidae'^  It  is, 
however,  far  from  improbable  that  in  the  pernicious 
law  of  arms  of  that  age,  to  which  Hesiod^^  inci- 
dentally alludes,  right  was  sometimes  trampled 
underfoot  by  the  princes*^ ;  they  could  not  nourish 
paternal  sentiments  in  the  emergencies  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  the  audacity  of  the  turbulent ; 
and  the  very  existence  of  their  government  required 
that  party  spirit  should  direct  their  proceedings. 
But  the  Grecian  princes  did  not  find,  or  they 
omitted  to  seek,  the  support  of  the  lower  order,  which 
was  the  bulwark  of  the  princes  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  it  must  ever  be,  imless  sedition  and  violence  have 
banished  all  natiu'al  feeling.  It  is  true  the  partici- 
pation of  the  multitude  in  political  movements  was 
occasionally  by  no  means  unimportant,  and  the 
course  they  took  sometimes  decided  the  event; 
however  the  common  man  had  not  yet  raised  him- 


''  Paus.  4.  3.  4.    Comp.  Hygin.  184.  on  Merope. 
'^  Hippias  Erythr.  ap.  Ath.  6.  258.  F,  sqq. 

14  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Bevva. 

15  Poly  sen.  8.  35.  The  tradition  recounting  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Am- 
phion  by  the  Theban  Sparti,  may,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  be  referred  to 
the  practice  of  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  heroic  age  from  the  character  of 
later  times  ;  see  Timagoras,  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Phceniss.  162. 

*•  op.  et  Di.  190  :  —  diKij  ^  Iv  xeptri  Kai  alButc  oifK  itrrai, 
12  SKoXiat  OifiuTTic,  Hom.  II.  16.  387. 
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self  to  a  direct  and  active  share  in  the  struggle  for 
political  power,  and  was  not  yet  distinguished  from 
the  nobility  by  that  strict  line  of  demarcation  which 
afterwards  paved  a  way  for  the  tyranny.    Therefore 
the  destruction  of  the  princely  authority  was  by  no 
means  consummated  in  the  wavQS  of  democratic 
commotion,  but  in  the  immediate  precinct  of  the 
throne.     But  after  the  lower  order  had  in  process 
of  time  worked  its  way  to  a  higher  position  in  the 
state,  and  began  to  make  head  against  the  nobility^ 
by  whom  its  regal  stronghold  had  been  invaded,  it 
was  too  late  to  re-establish  that  form  of  government 
which  had  been  almost  universally  abolished,  and 
it  could  only  be  revived  in  its  transcript  the  ty- 
ranny.    In  a  few  states  which  were  distinguished 
by  tranquillity   and    order,   such   as  Achaia,  the 
princely   dignity  terminated  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  without  tumult  or  subsequent  distractions. 
In  others,  after  the  same  had  ceased  to  be  the 
highest  political  authority,  we  still  find  an  honorary 
office  of  the  same  name,  and  the  word  Basileus 
continued  to  be  so  favourite  a  designation  amongst 
the  people,  that  it  was  willingly  transferred  to  the 
subsequent  tyranny,  as  if  in  mitigation  and  ameliora- 
tion of  the  thing  itself^®. 

Where  and  how  long  the  princely  government 
subsisted  in  the  single  states,  can,  in  consequence 
of  the  scanty  and  unconnected  accounts  that  have 
reached  us,  be  stated  very  imperfectly.  That  at 
the  commencement  of  the  foundation  of  the  new 
states  after  the  first  migrations,  its  abolition  was 
by  no  means  contemplated;  but,  on  the  contrary, 

>*  See  $  50.  u.  22. 
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that  it  was  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
age,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  its  almost 
universally  flourishing  in  those  states.     In  Sparta, 
Messenia,  and  Argos,  the  government  was  obtained 
by  the  three  principal  tribes  of  the  Heraclidae,  that 
of  Aristodeftms,  from    which    descended   Eurys- 
thenes  and  Procles,  Cresphontes,  and  Temenus  *^ ; 
from  collateral  branches  sprung  Aletes,  the  first 
prince  of  Corinth  ^,  Phalces  in  Sicyon,  who  took 
Lacestades,  a  native  of  the  country,  as  co-regent  ^\ 
The  possession  of  princes,  said  to  be  descended 
frotn  the  Heraclidae,  some  of  whom  supported  their 
legitimacy  on  the  by  no  means  delicate  fiction, 
that  Hercules  had,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
made  kings'  daughters  pregnant  in  lawless  mar- 
riage ^,  was  boasted  by  almost  all  the  other  Doric 
states^*,  such  as  Rhodes,  the  race  of  Tlepolemus**; 
Cos,  the  descendants  of  Thessalus^;  and  Phaestus, 
in '  Crete;   which   pretended  to    be  built  by  the 
Heraclid  Phaestus^.     Even  the  princes  of  Thes- 
saly,  the  Aleuadae,  endeavoured  to  establish  their 
affinity  with  the  Heraclidae^,  and  their  example  was 
emulated  by  those   of  Macedonia^.      Allied  by 
marriage  with  the  princely  house  of  Sparta  was 
the  JEgid  Theras,  who  led  the  Laconian  Mgidad, 
and  the  Minyans  to  Thera  ^.    Amongst  the  princely 
i*aces  of  old  Achaean  descent,  the  posterity  of  Tisa- 


"  Paus.  4. 3.  3. 

»  Paus.  2.  4.  4;  Diod.  Fragm.  v.  4.  13,  Bipout.;  Etym.  M.  'AXijrfic. 
Comp.  Biickh.  Pind.  expl.  213.  «i  Paus.  2.  6.  4. 

M  Comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  421.  »  Ibid.  2.  108. 

2*  Diod.  4.  68 ;  Horn.  11.  2.  653,  sqq. 

«  II.  2.  678  ;  Diod.  6.  64.  «  Paus.  2.  6.  3. 

^  See  Bockh.  Pind.  expl.  332 ;  comp.  Buttmann  on  the  Aleuads  in  Berlin 
Abb.  Hist.  Philol.  CI.  1822. 1823. 

«  Thuc.  2.99;  Diod.  17.  4. 

^  Herod.  4.  147 ;  Miiller,  Orcbom.  353^  sqq. 
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menus  reigned  in«  Achaia  ^,  that  of  Pentbilus  in 
'  Mitylene  ^^  in  Lesbos,  and  very  probably  in  the 
i^olic  Cuma  ^^  Ionic  princes,  most  of  whom 
were  Attic  Codrjdse,  and  some  of  the  half*-blodd' 
only,  were  found  in  various  places ;  Neleus"  m 
Miletus,  Androcles^  in  Ephesus,  Cnopos^  in 
Erythrae,  -ffipy tus  ^  in  Priene,  Cydrelus  ^  in  Myus, 
Periclus  and  Abartes  *  in  Phocaea,  Andraemon  ^  in 
Lebedus,  Apoikos^  in  Teos,  Damasichthon  and 
Promethus  *^  in  Colophon,  Ion  of  Eubcea  **  in  Chios, 
and  afterwards  Egertius*^  and  the  Gpidaurian 
Procles  ^  in  Samos. 

Add  to  these,  besides  those  places  where  tyrants, 
are  expressly  enumerated,  the  vague  mention  made 
of  a  king  called  Pollis  in  Syracuse  *^,  a  descendant, 
of  the  Heraclid  Archias^,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  city,  as  well  as  of  Aristophilides  in 
Tarentum*^  Damagetus  in  lalysus*^,  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  and  of  Lesbian  Basileis  in  the, 


**  Paus.  7.  6.  2.  According  to  Euseb.  Cbron.  709.  Pantheus  and  Cometes 
reigiied  ift  Mycene  after  Tisanieiius.  ^^  Aristot.  Pol,  5.  8.  13. 

^  Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  2.    Pollax.  9.  83,  has  a  king  Aganjemnon. 

**  Pauft.  7,  ^.  1 ;  Polya».  16.  12^  His  son  Phrygius,  Pint,  de  Mulitr. 
Vertutib.  7.  37;  Poljan.  8.  35;  Parthen.  14;  comp.  Zenob.  5.  17;  comp. 
Spanheim.  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  226. 

^  Strab.  14.  632;  Paus.  7.  2.  5.  Etym.  M.  has  ^Rtrtrriv  as  the  f^phesiaii 
word  for  king. 

^  Str^b.  14.  633 ;  Hipjiias  ap.  Ath.  6.  ^58.  F.  sqq. ;  Staph,  Byz.  *Epv9pa. 
Cleopus  is  a  corrupt  reaaing,  Paus.  7.  3.  4. 

^  Strab.  14.  633.    ^gyptas  is  corrupt,  Paus.  7.  2.  7. 

"  Strab.  14.  636.    Cyaretus.  Paus.  7. 2.  7. 

"  Paus.  7.  3.  5.  Afterwards  Phobus  and  Blepsus  are  there,  Plut.  d& 
Mulier.  Virtutib.  7.  41.  sqq. 

^  Paus.  7.  3.  2.    Androcopus,  Strab.  14.  633. 

^  Paus.  7.  3.  3 ;  Strab.  ubi  sup.  Damastes  and  Neoclus  were  afterwards 
there. 

*^  Paus.  7.  3.  1.    Strab.  14.  633,  has  Andrsmon  of  Mimnennus. 

«  Paus.  7.  4. 6. 

^  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  mentions  a  Hippocles. 

**  Strab.  ubi  sup. 

«  Pollux,  6.  16.  from  Aristot.  Ath.  1.  3.  B.;  JEl.  V.  H.  12.  31 ;  Etym.. 
M.  BlpXivog  olvog.  ^  Bbckh.  Pind.  Expl.  153. 

^  Herod.  3.  13.  «  Paus.  4.  24.  1. 
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legislation  of  Pittacus  ^.  Here  we  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  understand  nothing  more  than  a  supe- 
rior magistrate,  who  is  thus  vaguely  designated  in 
conformity  to  the  predilection  for  the  use  of  the 
word  Basileus,  before  alluded  to,  but  under  which 
seems  to  have  been  concealed  a  more  definite  title, 
such  as  perhaps  Prytanis  in  Syracuse,  lalysus, 
and  on  the  island  of  Lesbos.  We  find  it  as  the 
peculiar  designation  of  an  office  of  state,  divested 
of  royal  authority  indeed,  but  still  associated  with 
distinguished  honour,  and  generally  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  priesthood  in  Delphi  ^  and  Siph- 
nus** ;  and  it  was  retained  till  a  late  age  in  Megara^*, 
Chalcedon  *^  Cyzicus  ^,  and  Samothrace  **,  as  the 
appellation  of  a  ftmctionary  below  the  prince  of 
the  country,  a  sort  of  governor  in  Laconia*^,  and 
this,  in  the  true  spirit  of  antiquity,  was  derived 
from  that  age  when  Basileus  was  the  only  designa- 
tion  for  a  head  or  chief. 

Though  these  particulars  concerning  the  kingly 
office  during  its  existence  are  incomplete,  and  in 
part  uncertain,  the  accounts  of  its  decline  in  single 
states  are  still  more  unsatisfactory.  Those  which 
are  extant  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  such  states 
as  had  retained  the  old  heroic  monarchy.  In 
Crete  the  kingly  office  and  unity  of  state  disappear 
together,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Idome- 
neus*'^ ;  Etearchus  of  Axos^,  recorded  as  a  king  in 
Crete,  when  Cyrene  was  founded,  was  apparently 


^  Stob.  42.  280,  Orl.  ed.  «>  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  177. 

^'  Isocrat.  adv.  Callim.  685  ;  comp.  Muller,  ^ginet.  155, 
**  Chandler,  Mann.  Ox.  2.  82.  ««  Count  Caylus  recueil,  2.  55. 

^*  Ibid.  2.  71.  72.     Compare,  on  the  last-mentioned  towns,  Tittmano,  gr. 
Staatev.  «  Liv.  45.  5. 

««  Ephor.  ap  Strab.  8.  364.  ^  Schol.  Horn.  Od.  19.  186. 

"  Herod.  4.  154. 
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nothing  but  a  public  officer ;  besides,  this  state  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  purely  Grecian.  In 
Boeotia,  whither  Opheltas  of  Thessaly  had  con- 
ducted the  Bceotians  ^,  the  last  king  on  record^  is 
Xanthus,  who  fell  in  single  combat  against  Melan- 
thus ;  in  Achaia  the  regal  office  ended  with 
Ogyges  ^^ ;  in  Arcadia  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  king  of  the  united  state  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  Trapezus  ^ ;  however,  the  word  Basi- 
leus  occurs  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
reference  to  Orchomenus,  it  is  true  upon  very  un- 
certain testimony  ^^  In  Argos  the  dignity  con- 
tinued to  subsist,  but  latterly  deprived  of  all  power 
till  after  the  great  Persian  war^.  In  Cyrene  it 
still  maintained  itself  after  the  constitution^  of 
Demonax,  (between  550 — 530,  B.  C.  ^ ;)  the 
atrocities  of  Pheretima  exhibit  it  under  the  aspect 
of  oriental  degeneracy  ^,  and  she  herself  may  be 
compared  to  an  Amastris  or  Parysatis.  The  sub- 
ject of  Athens  will  be  more  fully  treated  below  ^. 

II.  THE  DOMINANT  CLASS. 

a.  The  Hereditary  Nobility. 

§  30.  Before  the  nature  of  the  political  autho- 
rities in  the  various  constitutions  which  arose  after 
the  kingly  office  had  ceased  can  be  discussed,  we 
must  ascertain  the  legal  relation  in  which  the 
aggregate  inhabitants  of  the  state  stood  towards 
the   supreme   pohtical   power,   and   the   basis   on 


«»  Plut.  Cim.  1 . 

«>  Paus.  9.  5.  8.  «  Strab.  8.  384;  Polyb.  2.  41. 

»  Paus.  8.  5.  8.  M  Ps.  Plut.  Parall.  7.  243. 

•*  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  108. 109.  «  Thrig.  h.  Cyren.  167,  sqq. 

«  Herod.  4. 161.  ^  Herod.  4.  102,  sqq. 

••  See  §  45. 
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which  the  claims  to  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment were  estabUshed.  If  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  progressive  stages  of  development,  what  we 
first  of  aU  observe  is  not  a  general  citizenship,  but 
a.  division  of  the  collective  members  of  the  state 
into  a  higher  and  a  lower  class,  without  any  com- 
munity of  civil  rights.  We  shall,  therefore,  first 
treat  of  these  two  classes,  apd  afterwards  of  that 
which  they  possessed  in  common,  and  whereby 
both,  in  conjunction  as  citizens,  were  contradis- 
tinguished from  non-citizens.  Amongst  the  former 
the  hereditary  nobility  came  forward  with  the  most 
prominent  characteristics. 

How  soon  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civil  polity, 
after  such  as  were  distinguished  by  eminent  qualities 
had  established  themselves  as  chiefs,  every  species 
of  distinction  which  proceeded  from  personal  merit 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  descendible,  has  been 
already  adverted  to  ^ ;  but  even  after  the  heroic 
age  it  was  a  populs^r  notion  amongst  the  Greeks 
who  were  not  yet  capable  of  abstract  speculation, 
that  the  transmission  of  a  right  by  descent  was 
valid ;  thus  the  Athenian  populace,  proud  of  the 
right  of  citizenship  they  posessed  by  virtue  of  their 
extraction,  asserted  a  pre-eminence  over  those  who 
were  destitute*  of  such  claims.  This  respect  for 
the  perpetuation  of  a  right  by  birth  and  descent, 
the  relation  in  which  a  son,  as  the  possessor  of 
certain  rights,  stands  towards  his  father  as  the 
source  whence  he  derives  them,  has  been  expressed 
by  more  than  one  Greek  phrase^.  Hence  the  con- 
tinuance or  the  speedy  revival  of  the  hereditary 
nobility  in  the  new-founded  states  was  inevitable. 

>  See  $  17.  ^  See  Append,  x. 
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.  Our  attention  must  first  be  directed  to  the 
princely  nobility  transmitted  from  the  heroic  age, 
which  continued  to  subsist  in  the  states  that  had 
sustained  no  change  through  the  migrations,  but 
which  appertained  to  numerous  leaders  of  the  mi- 
gratory hordes,  and  derived  new  force  and  sanction 
from  the  alliances  they  contracted  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  country.  After  the  abolition  of  the  princely 
government  this  assumed  the  nature  of  a  superior 
nobility  invested  with  oligarchical  authority,  or 
when  the  range  of  the  sharers  in  the  govern- 
ment became  more  extended,  that  of  a  particular 
order  in  the  class  of  the  governing,  distinguished 
by  especial  honours.  Houses  of  this  description 
were  the  Codridae  or  Medontiadae  in  Athens,  to 
which  the  AlcmBBonidae^  became  allied  by  marriage ; 
the  Neleidse  *  in  Miletus ;  the  Basilidae  in  Erythrae 
from  Cnopus*;  the  Basileis^  in  Ephesus  from 
Androcles,  all  three  races  descendants  of  Codrus ; 
the  Penthilidae '^  in  Mitylene  from  Penthelus,  the 
son  of  Orestes.  Sprung  from  princely  nobility  of 
genuine  or  reputed  Heraclid  origin  were  the  Bac- 
chiadae  in  Corinth® ;  the  Ctesippidae  in  Epidaurus^ 
and  most  probably  in  Cleonae  ^® ;  the  Eratidae  ",  to 
which  belonged  the  noble  Diagoras,  in  Rhodes ; 
the  Hippotadae  ^*  in  Cnidos  and  ori  the  island  of 
Cos ;  the  Aleuadae "  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly ;  the 

^  See  Bockb,  Find.  ezpl.  300,  sqq.  *  §  29.  n.  33. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  5. 5.  4 ;  comp.  §  29.  n.  35. 

*  Strab.  14.  633.    Suid.  llvBdyopac  has  BamWai.    Comp.  $  29.  o.  34. 
f  Anstot.  Pol.  6.B.  13. 

'  Herod.  5.  92 ;  Paus.  2.  4.  4.    In   Miletus  there  were  also  BaKxtdSai, 
Hesych.  Ba^x*     Were  they  related  to  the  others  1 

*  Paus.  3.  16.  6 ;  Schol.  Soph.  Trach.  66. 
"  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  81 ;  2.  l09. 

>«  Bockh.  Pind.  expl.  166  ;  MuUer,  Dor.  2.  147. 
"  Diodor.  6.  9.  63 ;  Tletz.  3  :  Lycoph.  1388. 
"  §  29.  n.  27. 

VOL.   X.  Q 
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Thespiadae  **,  seven  houses  in  Thespiae,  descended 
from  Hercules  and  the  daughters  of  the  mythical 
prince  Thespius ;  the  Phalanthiadae  in  Tarentum  ^, 
from  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to  that  place. 
The  Enunenidae,  in  Gela  and  Agrigentum*^  de- 
rived themselves  from  the  race  of  Poljniices,  not 
to  mention  the  possible  descendants  of  Theras  in 
Thera,  concerning  whom  no  exact  particulars  are 
known;  from  Minyas,  the  Psoloeis  and  CEonolai 
in  Orchomenus  ^"^ ;  from  Opheltas^  the  leader  of 
the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly,  the  Opheltiadae  in 
Thebes^®,  where  the  Cleonymidae  were  considered 
as  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Labdacus  ^^.  The 
loxidae*®  in  Caria  pretended  to  trace  themselves 
to  loxus^  the  grandson  of  Theseus,  the  Ciny- 
radae  *^  in  Cyprus  to  the  renowned  Cinjrras ;  and 
lastly,  the  DeucalionidaB  *'  in  Delphi  carried  their 
pedigree  to  a  most  incredible  height 

The  Theban  Sparti**  were,  it  is  true,  not  pre- 
cisely sprung  from  the  heroic  princely  blood,  but 
were  descended  from  the  most  ancient  military  no- 
bility, and  the  confidants  of  the  Cadmean  princes. 
Their  name  reminds  us  of  Autochthones,  and  was 
interpreted  accordingly,  being  proverbially  used  to 
designate  ancient  or  native  nobility^ ;  their  genuine- 


ly Diod.  4.  29. 41 ;  5.  15. 

'^  Schol.  Horat.  Od.  2.  5.  12 ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  'AOiivai,  where,  however, 
Tarentines  in  general  are  meant. 

i«  Muller,  Orchom.  329 ;  Bockh.  Find.  ezpl.  115. 

"  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  198. 

*»  Plut.  de  Sera.  Num.  Vindict.  8.  208.  209. 

»  See  Dissen  ad  Find.  Isthm.  3.  p.  499,  sqq.  *>  FluL  Thes.  8. 

«  Find.  Fyth.  2.  27,  sqq. ;  and  Schol.  Apollod.  3.  14.  3. 

»  Flut.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  9. 

^  ^vdpTwv  ykvos,  ^schyl.  £um.  400.  ^traprovQ  dvaxract  Eurip. 
Fhcen.  1022;  comp.  954.  1015;  Schol.  on  674.  941.  944;  Find.  Pyth.  9. 
145;  Schol.  Iftthm.  7.  13;  1.  41  ;  comp.  Dissen.  ad  Find.  p.  535;  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rh.  3.  1178. 1185;  Hygin.  67. :  Draconteum  genus;  comp.  178. 

«♦  Platon.  Sophist.  247.  C, 
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ness  was  said  to  be  discoverable  by  a  mark  on 
their  body";  Epaminondas  descended  from  one 
Une  of  them^;  and  some  of  them  were  yet  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  Plutarch^.  The  Gephyraei, 
the  race  from  which  the  tyrannicides  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton^  were  descended,  asserted  that 
they  were  sprung  from  companions  of  Cadmus. 
Very  slight  indeed  was  the  connection  between  the 
heroic  age  and  nine  families  in  Trcezen,  which 
boasted  that  their  ancestors  had  once  purified 
Orestes  from  the  guilt  of  murder^;  amongst  the 
hundred  noble  families  in  the  Italian  Locri,  which 
derived  their  origin  from  some  of  those  noble 
virgins  who,  according  to  the  tradition,  it  had  been 
once  necessary  to  send  annually  to  Ilium  ^^  to 
atone  for  the  impiety  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus ; 
in  Ithaca,  the  Colidse  and  Bucolii  called  them* 
selves  descendants  of  the  Homeric  shepherds 
Eumaeus  and  Philoitius'^  and  the  heralds  in 
Sparta  descendants  of  Talthybius  ^*. 

The  sacerdotal  nobility  which,  as  was  observed 
above,  was  incorporated  with  the  general  nobility 
of  the  land,  so  as  to  enhance  the  estimation  in 
which  this  was  held,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  priesthood,  and  the 
sacred  art  of  the  soothsayers  and  physicians  per- 
petuated in  exclusive  bodies,  required  a  rigorous 
family-scrutiny ;  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 

**  Dion.  Chrys.  1.  149:  fftifitXov  Xkyerai  tlv<u  rov  yivov^,  ^^7X1  ^^Q* 
ol/iai,  lire  rov  mafiaroQ,    Comp*  Hygin.  72. 

«  Paus.  8. 11.  6. 

^  Plut.  de  Sera.  Numin.  Vindict.  8. 228.  CodsuU,  on  this  extensive  sub- 
ject in  general,  lonsius,  de  Spartis  in  Grsv.  Synt.  dissert.  210. 

M  Herodot.  5.  55.  57. 

*  Paus.  2.  31 ;  7.  1 1 ;  1.  22.  2  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  1. 333. 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Polyb.  12.  5.  6,  sqq. 

M  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7. 180.  »  Herodot  7. 134. 

Q  2 
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tinued  to  be  exercised  till  a  very  late  age ;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line  was  naturally  sought  in  the 
heroic  time,  and  gods  and  princes  were  gorgeously 
announced  as  its  founders ;  the  prophetic  race  of 
the  lamidae  ^  from  Olympia,  disseminated  through 
a  nimiber  of  Grecian  states,  Laconia,  Arcadia,  Sy- 
racuse, etc.,  derived  its  origin  from  lamus,  a  son 
of  Apollo  and  Evadne ;  the  Branchidae  at  Miletus 
from  Apollo's  son  Branchus^;  the  A^clepiadae  in 
Epidaurus,  Cos^,  etc.,  the  Eumolpidae  in  Athens 
and  Eleusis  ^,  the  Ceryces  ^',  were  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  sons  of  gods  in  those  places ;  and 
the  Clytiadae^  in  Elis,  from  the  celebrated  prophet 
and  prince  Melampus.  Certain  houses,  like  that  of 
the  Attic  Eteobutad^  Peripoltas,  who  accompanied 
Opheltas  to  Bceotia  in  the  capacity  of  seer,  occu- 
pied a  lower  position  in  the  genealogical  scale;  but 
this  was  still  in  existence  at  Cheronea*^  at  the  time 
of  Plutarch ;  that  of  the  Ly comedae  in  Athens,  from 
which  came  Themistocles  *S  and  of  Telines,  from 
whom  Gelon's  ancestors  in  Gela  had  inherited  a 
priesthood  **. 

As  next  in  importance  to  the  princely  nobility 
transmitted  from  the  heroic  age,  must  be  added 
the  houses  of  those  founders  of  states,  who,  it  is 
true,  had  not  inherited  heroic  nobility,  but  who, 
from  their  exalted  rank  in  the  new  states,  and 
through  the  honour  of  the  heroic  worship  which 
generally  fell  to  their  share,  conferred  upon  their 

>3  See  at  large,  Boeckh,  Find.  expU  152.  1<53.  **  Coqod,  33. 

^  SpreDgel,  Gesch.  d.  Med.  1.  340,  sqq. 

**  Creuzer,  Svmb.  4.  356  ;  convp.  Miiller,  Prolegom,  250,  sqq. 

^  See  Zeibich  de  Cerycib.  inysiic.     Creuzer,  Symb.  4.  356.  357. 

3«  Boeckh,  Find.  expl.  315. 

**  See  iheir  pedigree  in  M  iiller,  Mioerv.  Foliad .  Sacra,  p.  8.     ^  Plut,  Cim.  8. 

«>  Faas.  9.  27.  2 ;  Plut.  Them.  1  ;  comp.  Miiller,  ubi  sup.  44,  sqq. 

«  Herod.  7. 154 ;  Schol.  Find.  p.  2.  27. 
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posterity  a  certain  splendour  of  illustrious  birth. 
Such  were  the  Protiadae  in  Massilia,  descended  from 
the  Phocaean  mariner  Protis  and  the  daughter  of 
a  Galhc  king*^  whom  he  espoused  before  the  set- 
tlement on  the  site  of  Massilia.  Least  furnished 
with  the  stamp  of  ancient  birth,  and  purely  derived 
from  a  more  recent  age,  was  the  nobihty  conferred 
by  participation  in  an  expedition  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  state.  Houses  of  this  description,  from 
the  increase  of  which  the  nobility  before  described 
may  have  forfeited  various  privileges,  formed  the 
aristocracy  in  ApoUonia  and  Thera**;  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  numerous  illustrious  races  in  iEgina** 
extolled  by  Pindar,  were  of  a  similar  description, 
such  as  the  Myletidae  in  Syracuse  *^  etc.  Lastly,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  those  districts  which 
like  Attica  preserved  the  population  of  the  heroic 
age  in  its  greatest  purity,  Autochthony  was  a  sub- 
ject of  pride  and  a  mark  of  nobility  *^ ;  whilst  in 
such  as  had  been  colonised,  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient and  aboriginal  inhabitants  was  regarded  with 
contempt,  as  of  the  Ignetes  in  Rhodes  ^  and  the 
Thebageneis  *^. 

Of  what  description  therefore  were  the  quali- 
fications which  permanently  determined  the  rank 
and  rights  of  the  nobility  as  the  governing  order 
of  the  country  ?  In  this  enquiry  it  is  necessary 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  hereditary 
distinctions  of  birth  and  family,  and  first  of  all  to 

^  Athen.  13.  576.  A.  B.  Hesychius  somewhat  singularly  has,  *(hl/a\i5ai 
nl  ApYfiykrat  r&v  AiTioXiHv, 

**  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  5.  8  :  kv  rats  riuaig  ^av  o\  Sia^spovrig  kut  ti/yevnav 
Kai  irp&Tov  Karatrxovrec  rdg  dTroiKinQ.  Concerning  the  duty  of  the  nobility 
in  Apollonia  to  guard  the  sacred  sheep  of  the  sun,  see  Herod.  9.  93. 

^  See  Append,  vii. 

*«  Thuc.  6.  6.  ^  See  Append,  xi. 

^  Hesych.  'lyvtinQ,  Comp.  Steph.  Byz.  Fv^c  on  the  Eteocrates,  see 
Hockh  Greta,  I.  140,  sqq.  ^  j  34.  d.  25. 
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examine  the  external  qualifications,  which^  in  the 
more  ancient  as  well  as  in   the  modem  states, 
were    looked   upon   as   the  hasis   of    rights  and 
pretensions.     This  consisted  in  the  possession  of 
land,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  probably  pro- 
mised to  those  who  accompanied  an  expedition  ^, 
and  to  which  were  annexed  obligations  towards  the 
state,  especially  that  of  bearing  arms  for  it,  whilst 
this  was  again  associated  with  mihtary  honour  and 
the  use  of  a  nobler  sort  of  weapons.     This  endow- 
ment, a  reward  for  services  performed  and  to  be 
performed,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  infancy  of  the 
new-founded  states,  in  the  light  of  a  nobiUty  of 
merit :  this  relation  must,  however,  soon  have  been 
superseded  by  one  of  another  description.     For 
the  adequate  estimation  of  personal  merit,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  must  continually  be  recur- 
ring,  as  constantly  requires  a  return  to  general 
principles ;  by  which  it  must  be  determined  what 
position  in  the  state  individuals  are  entitled  to  oc- 
cupy as  men  and  as  citizens.     But  to  prevent  the 
confusion  liable  to  arise  from  such  a  wavering  state 
of  things,  it  is  requisite  that  there  should  exist  a 
supreme  authority,  firmly  established,  endowed  with 
political  intelligence,  and  possessed  of  the  necessary 
power  to  carry  into  operation  those  measures  which 
it  shall  deem  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity.     The  nearest  approach  to  this  standard  of 
perfection,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the 
regal  office ;  but  how  deficient  in  these  attributes 
was  the  monarchy  of  the  age  that  followed  the 
great   migrations — a   narrowly  limited    authority, 
which  bore  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 

^  Thui  the  Cyrenxans  invited  people  to  dwell,  M  yrjg  avaSaefiifi,  Herod. 
4.  159 ;  comp.  4.  163.  After  the  developmeat  of  the  democratic  principle*  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expression  was  l^rt  ry  ttry  xai  oiioi^,  Thuc.  1.  27. 
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struction !  Hence,  we  soon  behold  revived  in  the 
Grecian  states  of  more  recent  origin,  that  prin- 
ciple which  had  prevailed  in  those  of  the  heroic 
age,  and  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  all  earthly  poli- 
ties, viz.  the  hereditary  transmission  of  distinctions, 
which  were  in  the  first  instance  granted  to  merit 
alone ;  the  external  endowments  with  property,  the 
obligation  to  services  for  its  possession,  and  the 
rank  associated  with  it,  were  continued  by  descent 
in  particular  families ;  the  nobility  maintained  the 
purity  of  their  race  by  refusing  to  intermarry  with 
the  inferior  classes,  as  was  the  case  wdth  the  Bac- 
chiadse  *^ ;  in  some  instances,  as  in  Leucas  *%  even 
the  alienation  of  property  was  prohibited,  and  their 
power  consequently  the  more  firmly  established. 
It  results  therefore  that  the  hereditary  nobility 
who  at  the  decline  of  the  kingly  power  constituted 
the  governing  order,  were  distinguished  by  these 
three  characteristics:  the  possession  of  property, 
miUtary  honour,  and  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  these  privileges,  together  with  which  the  sacer- 
dotal character  may  occasionally  be  discerned,  but, 
as  has  been  several  times  observed,  not  so  as  to 
mark  a  distinct  class. 

As  landed  proprietors,  the  nobility  were  called 
Gamori^^;  this  appellation  was  however  peculiar 
to  the  Doric  states,  and  to  Syracuse  in  parti- 
cular^. Here  the  Gamori  were  the  possessors 
of  the  land,  who  themselves  dwelt  in  the  city, 
the   seat  of  government,   and  kept  husbandmen 

^>  Herod.  5.  92.  2.  Ididoaav  dk  Kai  fiyov  IK  aWfiXiuv. 

**  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  4.  4. 

«  See  Valcken.  ad  Herod.  6.  77 ;  66.  22 ;  Ruhnk.  ad  Tim.  67 ;  Hesych. 
rdfiopoi'  01  drrb  rdv  kyyUiuv  Ttfiriiidru)v  rd  Koivd  Sdrrovng,  This  alludes 
to  liturgies,  wherefore  Ruhnken's  aiteratioQ  into  KrrifidTuiv  is  unnecessary. 

^*  Herod.  7.  155  ;  Diod.  Frag.  V.  4.  26.  Bipont,  where  aee  Vales,  and 
Wessel.    Concerning  Argos,  see  i^^schyU  Supplic.  678. 
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on  their  estates;  nevertheless  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  the  ancient  inhabitants  in 
some  instances  retained  their  landed  possessions, 
as  in  Phlius  ^,  etc.,  but  they  can  hardly  have  had 
an  equal  right  to  form  part  of  the  governing  order ; 
again,  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the  new  settlers 
received  larger  shares,  to  which  were  attached 
more  valuable  privileges.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vailed in  Attica  ^ ;  the  husbandmen  paid  a  rent  to 
the  noble  landlords;  but  the  denominations  were 
not  synonjonous,  for  the  word  Geomori  in  Attica 
was  employed  for  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
service  of  the  nobility  termed  Eupatridae ;  it  is 
probable,  that  the  word  Cleruchi,  afterwards  used 
in  Attic  politics,  was  of  more  ancient  use  *^ ;  and 
this  may  have  been  the  real  name  of  the  Samian 
nobility,  who  are  called  Geomori^  by  an  autho- 
rity in  whom  no  great  faith  is  to  be  reposed. 

The  military  title  of  the  nobility  was  Hippeis^, 
knights.  In  several  states,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  country,  cavalry  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  armed  force,  and  was,  therefore,  the  noblest 
kind  of  service ;  with  this  was  coupled  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  property,  large  tracts  of  land  being 
bestowed  upon  them  for  the  keep  of  their  horses, 
or,  as  was  effected  by  Phidon  in  Cuma^,  their 
own  possessions  were  laid  under  contribution  for 
that  object.  In  these  countries,  therefore,  nobility 
and  cavalry  were  virtually  identical  terms  ^^  as,  for 

"  See  $  33.  n.  10,  sqq.  «®  See  §  44.  n.  15. 

^7  Near  Cyzicus  there  was  a  district  called  K\i}pog,  Polysn,   1.  40.  9; 
coiDp.  Timsus,  ytutiwpoi  *  KXtipovxoi, 

«»  Plut.  Quaest.  Grace.  7.  211.  212. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  4.   10;  10.  11;  in  Chalcis  IfTTrofiorat,  Herod.  6.77:  in 
Lebadea  imrSrai. ;  in  Ar^m  5.  Pind.  Nem.  aTparitariKhv  ykvog, 

«  Heracl.  Pont.  11. 
*    •*  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  3.  12,  ocraic  TToKetriv  sv  Tolg  'iiTTroig  17    dvvafiig  ^v„ 
oXiyapxiai  rrapd.  rovToig  fftrav,  comp.  6.  4.  3. 
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instance^  in  Thebes  ^,  Thespiae  ^^  Lebadea  ^,  Or- 
chomenus^,  in  Chalcis  and  Eretrian  Euboea^,  in 
Magnesia  on  the  Masander  ^,  and  most  probably  in 
Colophon  ^,  Crete  ^,  and  in  Cyrene,  where  the  no- 
bility were  called  Capetii^®.  Amongst  the  Do- 
rians^ heavy-armed  infantry  constituted  the  national 
forceps  whereas  the  cavalry  was  very  imperfectly 
organized;  nevertheless,  the  word  HoplitaB  will 
hardly  be  found  in  any  state  as  an  appellation  for 
military  nobility  ^^.  In  Sparta,  where  there  was  no 
cavalry  whatever  till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war^^  the  noble  youth  of  the  army  were  called 
Hippeis  ^*.  The  foregoing  observations  prove  that 
the  important  passage  in  Aristotle  "^^  which  states 
that  the  monarchy  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  aristocracy  of  knights  of  noble  birth,  and  this 
again  by  a  democracy  of  the  collective  HoplitaB> 
will,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  subject, 
be  found  inapplicable  to  the  majority  of  the  Doric 
states. 

Under  each  of  the  two  names  mentioned  above* 
which  designate  the  external  endowments  of  the 
nobility  with  property  and  military  rank,  are  natu- 
rally included  such  families  as  were  distinguished 
by  more  ancient  and  superior  nobility;  and,  by 
virtue  of  their  right  to  inherit  these  distinctions. 


^  Qifpai  iviiriroi,  Earip.  Phoen.  17  ;  iroXvapnaroi,  Soph.  Antig.  149 ; 
ei)dpiAaToi,  845  ;  irXtj^nnroi,  Pind.  01.  6.  146. 

^  At  least  there  were  Eilarcheons  there,  see  Miiller,  Orch.  4.  1. 

«*  Inscript.  Wheeler,  374.  «*  Diod.  16.  79. 

^  Strab.  10.  448;  Valcken.ad.  Herod.  6.  22;  Tittmann,  gr.  Staatsv.  648. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  3.  2. 

^  Heindorf  ad  Plat.  Theet.  $  27  ;  compare  above,  $  23.  n.  13. 

•»  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  10.  481. 

'°  Hesych.  KavriTioi  ol  trEpKftavtXg  rrjg  Kuptivris;  compare. ap/i€0£Tc« 

'*  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  77.  Hence  the  words  yvfivrJTtg,  yvfivrjaioi,  weje  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  bondmen  in  Argos  (Pohl.  3.  82)  ;  compare 
Miiller,  Dor.  2.  65.  ^2  On  the  Attic  "On-Xiircc,  see  $  43. 

7»  Thucyd.  4.  55;  compare  Strab.  10.  481. 

**  MiUler,  Dor. 2.  241.  f^  Pol.  4.  10;  10.  11. 
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the  landed  proprietors  and  knights  of  the  country 
were,  like  the  older  nobility  by  right  of  birth,  de- 
nominated Eupatridse,  Eugeneis'^^ 

b.  The  Rich. 

§  31.  However  easily  the  personal  authority  of 
such  as  were  possessed  of  landed  property  and 
military  distinction  might  have  assumed  an  here- 
ditary character,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  for  the  further  continuance  of  hereditary 
power  in  the  nobility,  at  a  time  when  youthfiil  feel- 
ings and  asjpirations  characterised  the  Greeks,  that 
the  nobles  should  maintain  their  footing  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  armed  force,  and  as  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aliena- 
tion of  landed  possessions,  and  retirement  from  the 
career  of  arms,  exposed  them  to  a  danger  against 
which  illustrious  birth  alone  was  not  a  sufficient 
security.  For  the  source  from  which  nobility  had 
emanated  did  not  cease  to  flow;  the  warlike 
exploits  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  prosperity 
which  arose  without  the  circle  of  the  nobility, 
laid  the  foundation  for  claims  in  that  class  of 
the  people,  which,  though  less  entitled  to  assert 
them,  was  numerically  superior ;  and  although 
these  claims  were  not  directed  to  the  object  of 
raising  themselves  to  noble  rank,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  conditions  which  had  once  called  the  nobility 
into  existence,  they  were,  nevertheless,  impatient  of 
the  rank  the  nobility  asserted  as  an  aristocracy ;  and 
the  estimation  in  which  the  worth  and  merit  of  a 
citizen,  upon  whom  particular  privileges  were  to  be 


'^  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  6,  5  ;  Euylveta  kariv  ipxo-'^OQ  itXovtoq  kui  Aperfi*  The 
denominations  of  the  nobility  by  birth  will  be  fully  illustrated  in  the  second 
volume. 
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conferred,  were  held  by  the  lower  orders,  in  spite 
of  all  their  national  reverence  for  heroic  descent, 
now  became  associated  with  the  possession  of  emi- 
nent personal  qualities,  or  with  wealth  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  civil  benefits  which  might  thence 
result  to  the  state.  To  keep  this  aspiring  disposi- 
tion within  due  bounds,  and  to  preserve  the  balance 
between  its  growing  pretensions  and  those  of  the 
hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil,  was  a  task  accom- 
plished in  but  few  of  the  Grecian  states ;  and  in 
those  it  was  effected  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
tors and  the  force  of  immemorial  usage,  when  the 
merit  of  the  warrior  had,  from  the  earliest  times, 
asserted  a  pre-eminence,  as  amongst  the  MaUans 
and  Arcadians,  and  still  more,  when  it  was  sup- 
ported by  an  equality  of  possessions,  as  in  Sparta. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  remaining  states 
the  class  of  the  rich  trenched  more  and  more  upon 
the  nobility  by  descent.  Riches  became  the  cry  of 
the  people  S  and  even  diminished  the  respect  for 
that  manly  virtue  which  was  not  yet  wholly  ex- 
tinguished, and  still  evinced  itself  in  enterprise  and 
action.  The  love  of  wealth  was  in  every  age  pecu- 
liar to  the  Grecian  character;  the  estimation  of 
the  person  according  to  the  standard  of  property, 
was  essentially  grounded  in  the  tendency  to  navi- 
gation and  commerce.  When  maritime  trade  be- 
gan to  flourish,  and  wealth  became  more  easy  of 
acquirement,  movables  and  the  precious  metals 
were  more  highly  valued  than  the  substantial  pro- 
perty of  land ;  the  multitudes  that  embraced  a  sea- 
faring life,  at  the  same  time  altered  the  estimation 
in  which  the  military  profession  was  held ;  notwith- 
standing knights  or  Hoplitae  still  continued  to  be 

'  Xpfinara  xp^f^ar'  dvrip,  Find.  Isthm.  2. 17  -,  Dissen.  £zpl.  492. 
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the  most  distinguished  portion  of  the  military  force^ 
yet  from  the  necessity  that  existed  for  seamen, 
there  arose  a  dangerous  counterpoise  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nobility,  whose  caUing  and  honour  cen- 
tered in  the  land  service ;  hence  the  pretensions  of 
the  lower  orders  unfolded  themselves  in  their  full 
force  after  the  naval  battles  with  the  Persians. 
However,  in  states  which  were  enriched  by  navi- 
gation and  trade,  the  wealth  which  was  thus  ac- 
quired might  very  easily  be  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  noble  landholders,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  fitting  out  vessels,  and  they  themselves  thus 
preserve  their  ancient  pre-eminence  in  point  of 
property;  when  the  Grecian  historians  and  poli- 
ticians, therefore,  afterwards  characterised  the  aris- 
tocracy as  the  class  of  the  rich  ^  and  declared  a 
share  in  the  government  to  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  valuation  ^  in  allusion  to  the  political 
affairs  of  the  age  before  the  Persian  war,  as  in  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Hippobotae  in  Chalcis*,  the  Rhe- 
gians^  Agrigentans  ^  etc.,  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  of  property  and  rights,  constantly  vary- 
ing, and  only  attached  to  the  person  of  the  holders 
for  the  time  being ;  hereditary  nobility  possessed  of 
property,  or,  at  least,  a  class  in  which  the  hereditary 
nobility  had  the  ascendant,  is  a  far  more  natural  in- 
terpretation, and  is  supported  by  historical  authority; 
for  example,  amongst  the  Rhegians  none  but  those 
who  originally  belonged  to  the  Messenian  tribe 
could  obtain  a  share  in  the  government  ^ 

*^  JlXovffioi,  TraxiiQt  Herod.  Thucyd.  etc. 

3  'A7r5  TifiTifioLTiav,  Flat,  de  Kepub.  8.  550.  C.  sqq. ;  Ik  t&v  naiav  Aristot. 
Pol.  5.  8. 4. 

*  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  10,  447,  Surb  Tifitiftdrtav  cLpKrvoKpariKStQ  apxovTiQ  ; 
Flut.  Pericl.  23,  itXovTt^  Kal  doKy  diadjpovTig^ 

'  *  AipiTol  Airb  Tifirmanav,  Heracl.  ront.  25. " 

•  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  8.  4.  7  Strab.  6.  257. 
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Considerable  agitation  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  Grecian  states  towards  the  end  of 
the  age  which  preceded  the  Persian  wars;  in 
Miletus  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  rich 
nobility,  called  Plutis,  from  their  riches,  or  Plontis, 
from  their  ships,  and  the  lower  order,  denominated 
Cheiromacha  ® ;  the  Gamori  in  Syracuse  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  demus  ^  etc. ;  the  poUtical  importance 
of  wealth  with  a  change  of  families,  and  without 
regard  to  the  question,  whether  it  had  descended 
by  inheritance  and  was  associated  with  hereditary 
nobility,  or  was  attached  to  such  citizens  as 
had  but  recently  attained  rank  and  station;  the 
principle,  therefore,  of  the  census  was  established  in 
certain  states  by  means  of  express  constitutions, 
and  this  was  in  some  instances  attended  by  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  public  system,  as  was  the  case  in 
Athens,  under  Solon,  and  in  Cuma  xrnder  Phidon^^ 
In  many  others,  similar  changes  were  probably 
eflFected  by  convention,  or,  as  amongst  the  Mile- 
sians, through  the  decree  of  an  intervening  state  ", 
or  even  from  the  encroachments  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  who  forced  themselves*  into  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  This  is  a  subject 
which  will  be  more  fully  investigated  in  friture 
chapters. 

III.   THE  COMMON  FREEMEN. 

§  32.  Whilst  in  the  infancy  of  those  states  which 
arose  after  the  heroic  age,  the  nobles  come  forward 
with  such  prominent  and  decided  characteristics, 
owing  to  the  external  qualifications  they  retained, 

*  Flat.  Qusst.  Gr.  7.  193  :  conf.  Heracl.  PoDt.  ap.  Ath.  12.  524.  Only 
one  of  the  readings  in  Plutarch  can  be  correct ;  according  to  his  account,  the 
rich  were  likewise  called  davavrai,  and  this  supports  the  reading  irXovrie, 

»  Herod.  7. 165.  »•  Heracl.  P.  11.  *'  Herod.  6. 28. 
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the  lower  orders  appear  to  have  been  for  a  consi- 
derable space  of  time  destitute  of  all  certain  and 
regular  form.  In  those  states  whose  population 
had  not  become  mixed  through  migrations,  their 
condition  was,  for  several  centuries,  imaffected  by 
any  particular  variation ;  in  others,  where  the  in- 
vading tribes  formed  the  dominant  class,  the  lower 
order  consisted  partly  of  the  former  occupants  of 
the  conquered  country,  as  in  Thessaly,  Laconia, 
Elis,  and  the  territory  of  Argus  and  Epidaurus, 
partly  of  the  common  and  undistinguished  mass 
which  composed  the  migratory  hordes,  and  had 
either  remained  in  a  subordinate  station  during 
and  after  the  expedition,  or,  even  supposing  it  to 
have  acquired,  for  a  time,  property  and  privileges, 
very  soon  descended  to  its  real  level  amongst 
nobler  associates,  and  lastly,  of  after-comers.  Thus 
Messenians  and  Chalcidians  migrated  to  Rhegiimi ; 
the  latter,  a  body  devoted  to  the  Delphic  god,  were 
henceforward  placed  upon  a  servile  footing  ^ ;  nu- 
merous husbandmen,  from  the  Corinthian  village  of 
Tenea*  went  with  Archias  to  Syracuse,  where 
they  probably  formed  a  portion  of  the  lower 
class.  This  class,  whose  most  usual  designation, 
Demus ',  like  the  Roman  word  Plebs,  became  gra- 
dually extended,  from  the  signification  of  a  body 
subordinate  to  the  nobility,  to  that  of  the  aggregate 
people,  and  whose  development  was  accompanied 
by  an  analogous  progress  in  the  idea  of  the  legal 
rights  associated  with  it,  were  not  citizens  in  the 
same  sense  of  the  word  as  the  nobility,  but  formed 
a  sort  of  substratum*   to  them,  without  poUtical 

1  Strab.  6. 257.  >  Strab.  8.  380. 

'  See  Append,  viii. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  10. 11,  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  royal  and 
oligarchical  governments  in  the  infancy  of  states,  that  the  middle  class  was  not 
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station  or  agency  themselves,  and  bordered  closely 
upon  the  nature  of  a  servile  order.  The  opposi- 
tion between  the  nobility  and  the  Demus,  which 
gradually  rose  from  this  condition  to  the  enjoyment 
of  political  rights,  must  be  considered  in  a  two-fold 
point  of  view — ^as  beheld  in  the  maritime  and  in  the 
inland  states. 

In  the  former,  which  from  their  devoting  little 
or  no  attention  to  navigation,  we  shaU  call  land- 
states,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  distinction 
between  the  town  and  the  country,  the  former  im- 
plying the  seat  of  government,  and  the  latter  the 
dependent  rural  district  in  its  vicinity.  It  has 
been  shown  above  *  that  the  erection  of  towns  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  political  changes  ef- 
fected in  the  state-system  of  Greece,  and  one  of 
its  principal  causes ;  they  were  observed  to  rise  in 
the  greatest  number  in  those  districts  which  had 
been  colonised ;  spacious  towns  were  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  citadels  belonging  to  the  ancient  princes, 
in  which  the  military  retainers  took  up  their  quar- 
ters in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  knightly  castle,  and 
even  though  destitute  of  the  external  distinctives 
of  public  buildings  and  fortifications,  Sparta,  for 
example,  at  first  probably  rather  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  camp  than  a  city,  whilst  the  public 
edifices  of  Elis  were  not  erected  till  after  the  Per- 
sian wars  ^  the  town  nevertheless  formed  the  cen- 
tral point  of  government.  Thus  in  Elis  Oxylus 
received  the  inhabitants  of  various  townships  into 
the  city  '^ ;  hence  the  followers  of  Cresphontes  in- 
sisted that  he  should  found®  one  town,  and  not  five; 

numerous — ^i'  hXiyavQpiairiav  ydp  oitK  ilxov  ir6\v  rb  futrov — this,  how- 
ever, appears  untenable. 

*  §21 ;  comp.  Append,  viii.  ^  Strab.  8.  336.  ^  Paus.  5.  4.  1. 

"  £phor.  ap.  Strab.  8«  361 ;  comp.  Paus.  4.  3.  4. 
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and  on  that  account  the  collection  of  the  country 
people  into  towns  (<rvvoiKia'fi6s)  became  a  means  to 
promote  democracy.  From  designating  the  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  a  town  in  this  sense,  the 
word  townsman  was  accordingly  employed  to  sig- 
nify state-citizen,  full  citizen.  On  the  other  hand, 
dwelling  around  the  town,  taking  no  part  in  town 
affairs,  and  Ailfilling  the  political  destination  in  a 
servile  cultivation  of  the  soil,  were  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  lower  class ;  and  hence  arose 
the  appellation  Perioeci  ^.  This  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, in  contradistinction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  Sparta  ^^  the  occupants  of  the  country 
round  about  the  towns  in  Crete  ^^,  and  the  dwellers 
around  Argos  "  and  Elis " :  but  if  we  strictly  ex- 
amine the  political  relation  of  the  lower  class,  in- 
stead of  regarding  the  indefinite  expressions  of  the 
ancients,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  character  ap- 
plies to  the  Attic  Thetes  **,  the  Demus  of  Epidau- 
rus^^  the  twenty-five  townships^®  belonging  to 
Sybaris,  Messenia  ^^,  etc. 

The  condition  of  these  Perioeci,  as  far  as  politi- 
cal rights  were  concerned,  was  neither  uniform  in 
every  place,  nor  the  same  at  all  times  in  single 
states^®,  but  varied  fi-om  a  condition  closely  bor- 
dering on  citizenship  to  the  confines  of  bondage. 


«  See  Append,  viii.  "  Herod.  6.  68 ;  9.  U. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  1 ;  Sosicrat.  ap.  Ath.  6.  263.  F. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  8;  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  7.  11.  from  which  the 
word  dovXoi,  improperly  used  by  Herod.  6.  83.  must  be  emended.  Corop. 
Herodotus  himself,  8.  73. 

"  Thuc.  2.  25  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2. 23. 

^*  Concerning  the  word,  see  Append,  zii.  on  the  subject  itself  below,  §  44. 

"  Tov  dk  Srifiov  Tb  vXsXffTov  kv  ayotf  ddrpipev,  Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  1. 

^  nkvTe  dk  Kal  i'iKo<n  7r6\eie  virfjKoovg  itrx^y  Strab.  6.  263. 

"  See  n.  8. 

*^  It  was  stipulated  in  the  first  treaty  that  Sparta's  Perioeci  should  be  — 
itrovofiovQ  —  fUTExoirrag  noXtTeiac  jctit  apx^ifufv,  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  8.  364. 
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In  the  first  place^  it  is  necessary  to  draw  an  ac- 
curate line  of  distinction  between  Perioeci  and 
bondsmen  generally.  The  vague  manner  in  which 
these  appellations  were  employed^  no  less  than 
their  resemblance  in  political  condition^  has  caused 
the  Perioeci  to  be  so  frequently  confounded  with 
those  whose  station  was  in  reality  much  lower^ 
namely,  the  Penestae  and  Helots :  the  former  were 
nowhere  utterly  divested  of  the  character  of  citi- 
zens, and  bondsmen  or  slaves^  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  although  the  nobility,  as  in  Sicyon  and 
Epidaurus,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  population,  compelled  them  to  wear  the 
rustic  dress  of  the  sheepskin,  and  degraded  them 
by  nicknames  %  a  proceeding  for  the  most  part 
ascribed  to  the  tyrants  ;  their  relation  may  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  that  of  an  intermediate  class 
between  the  nobles  and  slaves  in  Laconia,  where 
the  Helots  stood  below  the  Perioeci,  and  constituted 
the  class  of  slaves,  properly  so  called,  like  the 
Aphamiotae  in  Crete,  and  the  Callicryrians  in  Sy- 
racuse**. The  subordinate  relation  in  which  the 
Perioeci  stood  towards  the  capital  of  the  country, 
occasioned  their  townships  and  districts  to  be  dis^ 
tinguished  by  a  dependent  character ;  hence,  Xe- 
nophon  *^  calls  Thespiae,  etc.  towns  of  the  Perioeci 
belonging  to  Thebes ;  the  Triphylians,  he,  as  well 


in  Epidaurus,  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  1.  To  the  same  class  probably  belonffed  the 
CorintbiaD  KvvofaXot,  who  appear  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  dog- 
skin cap  which  tney  wore.  In  Hesych.  they  are  called  fvXrf^  cm  which  ac- 
count 1  cannot  with  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  69.  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  Helots ; 
comp.  $  51.  n.  11. 

^  See  concerning  all*  $  34.  ^^i  Hell.  5.  4.  46. 
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as  Pausanias  ^,  denominates  the  Perioeci  of  Elis : 
but  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  their  subordinate  position  with  respect  to  legal 
rights,  they  still  constituted  integral  parts  of  that 
3tate,    from    the    centre    of   whose    capital    they 
were  governed,  but  were  in  themselves  devoid  of 
the  character  of  a  community ;  which  was  a  very 
different  relation  from  that  of  confederate  towns, 
although  they  might  be  dependent  upon  a  power- 
ful ally,  as  well  as  merely  tributary  or  kindred 
places,  such  as  the  Triphylian  Lepreum  *^  and  the 
Thessalian  mountain  tribes  ^*,  as  long  as  they  were 
not   internally  incorporated   with   the   governing 
state.     Nevertheless  the  relation  of  several  places 
inhabited  by  Perioeci,  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
towns  dependent  upon  Hegemony,  as  for  instance 
that  of  the  Orneatians  in  Argolis  **.     In  the  mari- 
time states,  which  did  not  possess'  an  extensive 
landed  territory  adapted  to  the  objects  of  agricul- 
ture, or  which  did  not  make  agriculture  the  basis 
of  their  public  economy,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lower  class  generally  reisided  in  the  town ;  as 
in  those  of  Sicily  ^,  the  Cheiromacha  in  Miletus  ^, 
etc.      These    were,    according   to    circumstances, 
either  seamen  or  handicraftsmen ;  thus  they  were 
fishermen  in  Tarentum  and  Byzantium  ^,  and  arti- 
sans in  Corinth  ^.     Demus  is  in  this  case  the  com- 
mon   denomination,  and  with  this  appellation  is 
connected  the  increase  in  the  political  importance 


»  Hell.  3.  2.  23.  30  ;  Paus.  3.  8.  2. 

»  Thuc.  5.  31  ;  comp.  $  13.  n.  38.  "  See  $  26.  n.  37. 

»  Herod.  8.  73  ;  comp.  Miill.  Dor.  1.  83  ;  2.  57. 

«  Herod.  7.  166.  166.  «  §  31.  n.  8. 

»«  Aristot.  Pol.  4. 4.  1.  7.  »  Slrab.  8.  382. 
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of  the  lower  class  ^.  A  prescriptive  difference  of 
ranks  was  more  easily  effaced  where  the  classes  re- 
sided together,  from  the  part  taken  by  the  nobility 
in  maritime  affairs,  and  the  share  the  lower  order 
received  of  the  profits ;  henceforward  wealth  be- 
came the  general  standard,  and  aspiring  preten- 
sions in  the  democracy  were  much  more  likely  to 
arise  from  such  a  state  of  things  than  from  the 
rustic  simplicity  of  the  Periceci.  In  Athens,  at  a 
later  period,  the  harbour  of  Piraeus  was  marked  by 
a  more  democratic  character  than  the  adjacent 
capital  ^\ 

IV.  CITIZENSHIP  IN  GENERAL. 

§  33.  We  have  seen,  that  except  in  those  states, 
where  legislation  very  soon  regulated  the  relations 
subsisting  amongst  their  members,  the  personal 
essence  of  pure  citizenship  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  lower  order,  any  more  than  its  distinctive 
feature  is  to  be  defined  as  a  share  in  the  supreme 
power ;  this  was  not  possessed  by  that  order  whose 
condition  was  alike  devoid  of  systemiatic  form  and 
legal  rights,  nor  was  it  deprived  of  the  same  by 
any  temporary  usurpation  or  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  the  nobility,  but  its  earliest  state  was 
politically  passive,  whence  it  had  gradually  to  work 
its  way  to  the  acquisition  of  a  share  in  free  and 
influential  agency.  The  true  nature  of  that  citi- 
zenship which  was  common  to  both  orders,  will 
therefore  be  best  understood  by  comparing  it  with 
that  which  was  opposed  to  it.    Opposed  to  the  per- 


**  Sec  Append,  viii. 

'^  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  12.  classes  Colophon  and  Clazomense  with  Athens; 
it  was  possibly  the  same  case  there. 

r2 
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sonally  free  were  the  personally  non-free,  and  to 
permanent  residents  and  persons  considered  as  na- 
tives, foreigners,  or  aliens. 

To  guard  against  any  misconception  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  former,  it  must  be  repeated, 
that  although  the  lower  class  was  destitute  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  and  in  some  states  was, 
in  fact,  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  slaves  pro- 
perly so  called,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  so 
wholly  devoid  of  the  character  of  citizenship,  that 
the  aristocracy  could  be  entitled  to  look  upon  this 
as  their  exclusive  attribute,  and  regard  themselves 
as  alone  capable  of  complying  with  its  requisites ; 
the  rank  asserted  by  the  nobles  as  citizens  invested 
with  higher  privileges,  by  no  ,means  served  wholly 
to  shut  out  the  lower  class  from  civil  and  political 
freedom.  Even  Gelon,  who  acted  according  to 
the  right  of  conquest,  did  not  reduce  the  Demus 
of  the  conquered  Sicilian  states  Megara  and  Euboea 
to  the  state  of  bondsmen  in  their  own  country,  but 
sold  them  into  captivity  out  of  Sicily  \  Excep- 
tions arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  private  law, 
as  when,  in  Thebes,  foundlings  became  the  bonds- 
men of  him  who  educated  them  ^  or,  in  Athens, 
redeemed  prisoners  of  war  were  the  property  of 
him  who  had  ransomed  them  in  case  they  neglected 
to  repay  the  ransom  %  and  in  general,  that  the  strict 
law  of  debt  could  reduce  to  slavery  *,  concern  indi- 
viduals only,  not  a  whole  class ;  moreover,  in  the 
two  last  cases  the  body  was  only  supposed  to  be 
temporarily  impawned  till  the  debt  should  be  dis- 
charged. 

»  Herod.  7. 166.  «  iElian.  V.  H.  2.  7. 

^  Pemosth.  c.  Nicos.  1250.  *  Photins  veurax^a. 
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But  what  mainly  served  to  remove  the  barrier 
which  had  separated  the  lower  order  from  the 
aristocracy,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  could 
be  regarded  in  the  false  light  of  a  servile  class,  was 
that  the  common  freemen,  like  the  nobility,  had  a 
class  of  this  nature  assigned  to  them  as  a  political 
substratum,  by  which  means  they  became  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  common 
exigencies  of  life,  and  enabled  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  political  agency.  If  this  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  any  immediate  relation  to  political 
power,  it  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  important 
modifications  of  general  citizenship  in  Greece.  A 
servile  class  of  this  nature  arose  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  great  migrations  and  the  wars 
with  the  Persians,  in  the  Grecian  states  generally, 
with^  the  exception  of  Phocis  *  and  the  Italian 
Locri^  and  was  composed  either  of  the  former 
occupants  of  the  coimtry  reduced  to  a  state  of 
bondage,  or  of  purchased  slaves;  sometimes  the 
two  were  combined,  as  was  the  case  in  Crete  with 
the  Aphamiotae  and  Chrysoneti '^.  But  the  ne- 
cessity that  one  or  the  other  should  form  a  basis 
for  the  citizenship,  at  length  became  so  settled  and 
general  an  opinion  amongst  all  ranks  of  the  nation, 
that  even  the  most  humane  and  high-minded  poli- 
ticians of  antiquity,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  retained  it 
in  their  theories  as  a  universally  acknowledged 
principle.  This  servile  class  was,  therefore,  like  an 
instrument  for  the  welfare  and  perfectibility  of  the 
free  citizen  of  the  state ;  its  legitimate  mission  was 


»  Athen.'e.fKM,  C. 

^  TimmuB  ap  Polyb.  12. 6. ;  c(>mpare  Ath.  6.  264  C.  j  272  A. 

^  Athen.  6.  263.    Concerning  the  Aphamiots,  see  the  next  section. 
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accomplished  in  serving  without  claims  or  obliga- 
tions to  superior  functions  either  civil  or  domestic ; 
but  the  civil  class  being  thereby  raised  one  step 
above  its  natural  condition,  and  standing  as  it  were 
upon  artificial  ground,  was  exonerated  from  a  care 
for  the  common  necessities  of  life,  and  furnished 
with  greater  capacities  for  satisfying  the  political 
claims  upon  it;  what  it  lost  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  servile  class  physically,  was  made 
up  by  its  increased  political  efficiency®.  In  the 
rudiments  of  the  new-founded  states  there  could 
exist  no  fixed  principle  of  distinction  between  the 
resident,  or  person  regarded  as  a  native,  and  the 
alien.  The  wandering  hordes  were  more  or  less 
composed  of  dissimilar  elements;  mere  participa- 
tion in  an  expedition  by  no  means  constituted  the 
exclusive  character  of  any  privileged  class  arising 
out  of  it*  For  in  many  of  the  new  states  a  portion 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  first 
of  all  received  as  citizens,  on  the  faith  of  treaties  to 
that  effect,  as  in  Elis^,  Phlius^  Laconia",  Tree- 
zen^^  Sicyon",  Colophon^*, Samos*^  and  Ephesus^^ 
Till  masses  like  these  amalgamated,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  exclusiveness  could  again  arise, 
unquestionably  the  affair  of  a  longer  period  than 


'  See  the  admizable  disquisition  of  TittmaDQ,  gr.  Staatsv.  622.  wheie  he 
considers  the  sabject  in  the  spirit  of  a  cosmopolite. 

•  Ephor.  ap  Strab.  8.  364.  icarA  trvyyivBuiv  rraKatdv,  Comp.  Pans.  5. 
4.  1.  This  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the  statement  in  Strab.  8.  357. 
that  the  Epeans  had  been  expelled. 

<o  Pans.  2.  13.  1.  »  J  32.  n.  17. 

**  Pans.  2.  30.  9.  —  kds^avro  —  oi  TpoiKrivioi  (TwoUovi  Autpikiav  rwv 
i$  "Apyovg. 

1'  Tne  ancient  Sicyonians  probably  formed  the  fourth  Phyle,  AiyiaXiXs. 
Herod.  6.  68.  >*  Pans.  7.  3.  1. 

**  Etym.  M, ' AtrrvtraXaia. 

i«  Paus.  7.  2.  5.  This  refers  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  Ephesian 
sanctuary.  Compare,  concerning  the  arrangements  in  the  colonies,  Miill. 
Dor.  2.  61. 
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a  single  generation,  the  circle  was  not  closed 
against  new  comers  *^  and  the  necessity  for  assist- 
ance in  cases  of  emergency  perhaps  frequently 
facilitated  their  admission.  It  is  true  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  after-comers  were  only  considered 
as  partakers  of  the  rights  of  the  lower  order ;  but 
these  were,  nevertheless,  the  basis  upon  which 
general  citizenship  was  afterwards  raised  up;  when 
they  were  occasionally  expelled  again,  like  the 
Troezenians  from  Sybaris  *®,  this  may  undoubtedly 
be  considered  an  indication  of  fastidiousness  in  the 
ancient  citizens,  but  it  might  also  be  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  arrogance  in  the  new  comers. 

However,  a  relation  of  so  lax  a  nature  as  this 
could  not  long  subsist ;  for  the  citizenship,  like  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  iii  the  new  states,  soon 
became  hereditary,  and  was  henceforward  sur- 
rounded with  barriers  which  were  closed  against 
aliens.  Within  these  it  was  transmitted,  with  all 
those  rights  which  had  adhered  to  it  in  the  course 
of  political  development,  and  which  were  regarded 
as  inseparable  from  it,  to  the  following  generations ; 
the  best  title  to  it  was  descent  *^  to  which  head 
may  be  referred  the  Athenian  custom  of  naming 
the  grandson  after  the  grandfather,  and  deducing 
a  legal  title  to  the  franchise  from  the  third  lineal  an- 
cestor ^.     With  regard  to  the  mothers,  these  rules 


"  'Eiroifcoc.   See,  on  this  word,  Schol.  3 ;  Thuc.  2. 27. 

»•  Diod.  12.  9. 

>'  Bekker,  Anecd.  269.  iyycv^c — Atrrbg  iK  d^rStv.  Comp.  25. :  avBiytvtiQ  - 
'0/ii|p.  lOaytvriQ  «—  yvrifrtov  firi  dWodairbv  fiti^k  v69ov^  (Thus  we  may 
explain  iOaytvi^g  MiX^fftoc,  as  applied  to  Thales.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  22.) 
Comp.  Hesych.  kirriKvSaQ. 

^  Ek  rpiyoviac,  Pollux  8.  86  ;  Strab.  4.  179.  The  statement  in  Hesych. 
'EvdottytvM  (accord,  to  Kiister)  oi  &irb  cirrd  trarkptav  xai  fitiripiuv  doru^v 
Kardyovrtc  rb  yivo^,  can  hardly  have  applied  to  a  Greek  state. 
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were  not  very  strictly  observed*^;  however,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule,  that  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  it  was  re- 
quisite that  both  father  and  mother  should  have 
been  citizens  ^^ ;  this  principle  is  afterwards  beheld 
in  intense  operation  in  those  states  where  there 
was  a  general  prohibition  of  all  intermarriage  with 
foreigners. 

After  the  circle  of  the  citizenship  had,  by  means 
of  the  right  of  birth,  become  narrowed,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  common  properties  had  assumed  a 
more  definite  form,  from  the  marked  contrast 
which  it  presented  to  the  servile  class,  the  charac- 
ter and  various  denominations  of  naturalisation^^ 
likewise  became  more  fixed.  No  universal  princi- 
ples can  be  expected  in  such  a  multitude  of  sepa- 
rate states ;  many  amongst  them  kept  their  citizen-- 
ship  rigorously  closed;  Sparta  is  said  to  have 
imparted  its  full  freedom  to  two  foreigners  only, 
Tisamenus  and  Hegias  **,  before  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  Megara  pretended  to  have  conferred  it  upon 
no  one  but  Hercules**,  before  Alexander  the  Great's 
time ;  others  were  liberal  with  it,  as  Sybaris  *^  and, 
upon  the  faith  of  an  uncertain  statement,  Athens  ^. 
However,  that  liberality  in  dispensing  the  franchise 
in  general,  could  not  be  a  political  maxim  amongst 
the  Greeks,  will  perhaps  result  from  the  follow- 
ing reflections.     Naturalisation  might,  it  is  true. 


^  Comp.  Meier  de  Bon.  Damn^tor.  p.  73. 

^  See,  on  the  subject  of  Byzantium,  the  city  thronged  with  strutgtEB,  Ps. 
Aristot.  Oec.  2.  3. 

»  The  naturalised  alien :  AufiQwouiir6t,  card  ^/i}^^  iroXirf  £.  Pemosth. 
c.  Nicostr.  1252 ;  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  1345. 

^  Herod.  9. 33 ;  comp.  Paua.  3.  U.  6. 

»  Plut.  Praecepf .  Gerend.  Reipub.  9.  286.  «  Died.  12.  9. 

^  Phot,  and  Suid.  Utpiddldcu  from  Ephorus. 
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appear  admissible,  and   even   advisable,  in  those 
places  where  there  was  a  scanty  population,  as 
in  the  infancy  of  various  new  communities ;  how- 
ever, the  .Grecian  states  by  no  means  exhibited 
the  desire  to  possess  a  large  population.     From 
the  separation  prevailing  amongst  them,  and  the 
favour  of  circumstances,  which  secured  independ- 
ence to  numerically  inconsiderable  communities, 
as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  projects  of  ag- 
grandisement in  those  quarters,  where  a  hegemony 
was  able  to  call  into  action  considerable  bodies, 
they  required  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  phy- 
aical  force  to  maintain  a  proper  position,  with  re- 
gard to  the  neighbouring  states ;  against  more  im- 
mediate danger  they  contracted  alliances,  or  yielded 
to  superior  force,  without  any  disposition  to  em- 
ploy  extensive   numbers   for  their   defence.     On 
the  other  hand,  the   estimation   of  the  citizen- 
ship was  rather  directed  to  its  intrinsic  essence ; 
an  opinion  soon  began  to  prevail,  that  the  citizen 
ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  suitable  qualification  as 
regarded  property,  that  the  free  exercise  of  rights 
on  his  part  might  not  be  impeded  by  a  redundant 
population,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  preclude 
any  disproportion  between  the  number  of  the  estates 
and  that  of  the  proprietors.   Add  to  this  their  incar 
pacity  to  govern  larger  masses,  the  notion  that  the 
state  ought  to  be  a  symmetrical  whole,  and  the 
prevailing  disposition  in  favour  of  political  machi- 
nery, which  might  be   conveniently  overlooked; 
and  lastly,  an  opinion  that  it  was  highly  salutary 
when  the  citizens  in  general  were  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  lived  upon  a  familiar  footing^. 

3"  Plat,  de  Legg.  5.  738.  C.  £. ;  Aristoft.  Pol.  6,  9.  2 ;  conf.  7.  4.  8. 
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This,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
solicitude  displayed  for  the  maintenance  of  families, 
the  obligation  of  the  magistrates  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  house  ^,  and  the  orders  for  enforcing 
marriage  ^ ;  but  this  was  not  directed  to  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  population,  but  resulted  from  that 
primitive  religious  feeling  which  regarded  as  sacred 
the  perpetuation  of  existing  families.  It  was  a 
subject  of  affliction  to ,  an  individual  to  have  no 
issue  ;  and  the  extinction  of  a  family  was  deplored 
by  the  state  as  a  public  calamity.  With  this  was 
connected  the  purely  political  consideration  that 
certain  duties  appertained  to  certain  families.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  disposition  to  observe  a  fixed 
limit  in  the  number  of  the  citizens,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  except  in  Sparta  and  Locri*^  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  leave  the  country^*,  that 
the  exposition  of  children  was  almost  universally 
permitted  ^,  and  particularly  that  the  number  of 
citizens  sent  out  to  colonies,  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  strangers  adopted  by  naturalization.  This 
must  be  combined  with  the  bounty  of  nature 
towards  the  rising  states,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
population,  so  that  upon  the  lowest  possible  com- 
putation the  total  numerical  amount  of  Grecian 
citizens  must  have  been  almost  incredible.  Finally, 
when  war  or  other  causes  rendered  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  citizens  necessary,  it  was  a 
more  obvious  expedient  to  have  recourse  in  the 
emergency  to  Periceci,  or  to  individuals  selected 

^  Demosth.  adv.  Macar.  1076 ;    comp.  Pol.  8.  89 ;    Issus   de  Apollod. 
Heredit.  179. 

^  Deinarch.  c.  Demosth.  51 ',  Plut.  Lye.  15.  , 

■    «  Plut.  Lye.  27  ;  Stob.  Serin.  42.  279.  Orl. 

^  Concerning  Athens,  see  Plat.  Criton,  51.  D. 

^  Thebes  formed  an  exception,  iEI.  V.  H.  2.  7. 
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from  the  servile  class  at  home,  than  to  strangers ; 
this  is  even  proved  by  the  fabulous  accounts  of 
the  Spartan  Epeunactae^  and  the  Chalcedonian 
Metoeci  ^. 

After  the  distinction  between  citizenship  and 
slavery,  and  alienage,  has  exhibited  in  a  clear  light 
the  exclusive  nature  of  the  first,  we  may  enumerate 
the  following  as  its  leading  ingredients :  The  right 
of  pleading  before  pubUc  tribunals ;  that  of  possess- 
ing landed  property,  whereas  the  alien  could  only 
be  a  tenant  ^ ;  and  the  right  of  bearing  arms,  and 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly. To  guarantee  the  same,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  natural-born  citizen  should  be  recognised  as  a 
member  by  one  of  the  Phylae,  Phratriae,  or  other 
unions  adverted  to  above,  and  that  the  naturalized 
alien  should  have  derived  his  right  from  a  decree 
of  the  collective  people,  emanating  from  the  centre 
of  the  state.  It  could  only  be  forfeited  by  the  cri- 
minal through  the  operation  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
guaranteed  by  the  body  of  the  people.  It  was 
designated  by  the  word  honour  (TLfA4)^9  which, 
together  with  the  right  itself,  became  extended, 
from  its  original  reference  to  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility^  to  general  citizenship ;  the  privation  of  the 
same,  as  a  state  of  infamy,  was  entitled  (dn/j^la)  ^. 

'♦  Theop.  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  C.  ^  Plut  Qu.  Gr.  7.  208. 

^  XeDoph.  de  Vectig.  2.  6 ;  Boeckb,  Pub.  Econ.  1. 154. 
^  Poll.  4.  5.  9. 

^  Thus  applied  to  magistrates,  Herod.  1.  59;  comp.  Sophocl.  Aj.  661  ; 
Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  2  ;  6.  5. 11 ;  hence  rifiovxoi  in  Massilia,  Strab.  4.  179. 
»  Conf.  §  46. 
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V.  THE  CONDITION  OF  SLAVES  AND  ALIENS  AS 
OPPOSED  TO  CITIZENSHIP. 

§  34.  Servitude  was  of  two  kinds — ^bondage  and 
slavery. 

Bondage  arose  in  consequence  of  the  migrations 
from  the  subjugation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
by  invading  hordes.  This  was,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, attended  either  by  force  or  treaty ;  the 
former  expelled  or  subjected ;  the  latter  admitted 
gradations  in  servitude,  by  which  means  certain 
personal  rights  might  be  preserved ;  however,  even 
after  treaties,  instances  of  the  exercise  of  force  were 
by  no  means  rare.  Thus,  then,  there  was  in  their 
condition  a  continual  tendency  to  servitude,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  those  origin- 
ally but  partially  enslaved,  to  recover  their  former 
freedom,  and  the  growing  appetite  for  power  in  their 
new  masters;  as  when  the  Spartans  reduced  the 
Messenians  to  bondage,  men  sprung  from  a  com- 
mon stock  with  themselves,  and  once  possessed 
of  equal  rights.  In  the  explanations  of  the  words 
Helot  and  Penestes,  it  is  laid  down  as  their  in- 
separable incidents,  that  bondsmen  of  this  de- 
scription should  have  been  subdued  by  force  of 
arms  S  and  that  they  should  all  have  been  slaves  by 
birth  ^ ;  this  involved  the  formal  distinction  between 
them  and  the  purchased  slaves  of  barbarian  origin. 


*  Harpocr.  and  thence  Suid.  siXwrtveiv  EtKiareg  ydp  ol  fi^  y6v<it  BoyXoi 
AaKtdaifiovitov,  aTsX*  ol  irpiaroi  %£i|[>a>9srrEC,  Athen.  6.  264.  A. ;  trEvttrTaQ 
roiig  fii)  yovoi  SovXovg,  did  iroXifiov  S*  riXtiucoraQ,  To  the  same  effect  are 
more  or  less  nilly,  Hesych.  XliVBarai,  Etym.  M.  ElXutrtg,  tlXbtrtvuv,  Ammon. 
trikuffTrig,  Heracl.  Pont.  2.  A  corresponding  derivation  of  tlie  word  EiXiurcc 
is  from  (iKov,  conf.  Miill.  Dor.  2.  34;  and  against  Gottling^s  notesto  Aristot. 
Pol.  465 ;  Miill.  Proleg.  428  ;  and  the  interpretation  of  nevhrfig  by  AaTptg, 
see  n.  15.  '  See  the  preceding  note. 
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with  the  assertion  of  the  principle,  the  growth  of 
a  later  age  indeed,  that  the  barbarians  were,  in 
consequence  of  their  difference  of  race,  destined  by 
nature  to  serve  the  Greeks  \  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  treatment  of  the  bondsmen  was  less 
severe  than  that  of  the  purchased  slaves,  the  former 
are  frequently  placed  a  grade  higher,  and  described 
as  an  intermediate  class  between  freemen  and 
slaves*.  There  is  no  common  denomination  for 
them,  which,  at  the  same  time,  expresses  the  dis- 
tinction between  their  condition  and  slavery  \  The 
Helots  of  Laconia  and  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly,  are 
adduced  as  examples  in  the  ancient  commentators, 
and  those  belonging  to  other  districts,  and  dif- 
ferently named,  compared  with  them^.  Their  col- 
lective condition  presents  certain  uniform  features ; 
they  were  natives  of  the  province  in  which  they 
served,  pursued  agricultural  and  other  manual  oc- 
cupations, paid  tribute,  and  in  dress  and  demeanour 
bore  the  stamp  of  servitude.  Occasional  deviations 
from  this  rule  were  found  in  single  districts. 

The  Thessalian  PenestSB  and  the  Maryandini  of 
Heraclea  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  posi- 
tive agreements,  regulating  the  servile  footing  on 
which  they  stood ;  wherefore  Plato  might  probably 
allude  to  their  condition  as  more  easy  to  be  deter- 
mined than  that  of  the  Helots''.  Subjugated  by 
the  Thessahans,  the  dwellers  aroimd  Ame  ®,  from 

>  Aristot.  Pol.  1.  2. 18.  19. 

*  Poll.  3.  83 ;  fiiraiii  dk  kXev^potv  ko*  Soi/Xntv  ol  AeuuBrnft^vi^v  HiXktTtt 

*  Thucyd.  5.  23.  the  Helots  are  called  17  $ov\iia,  PiMtiat,  Uivkmai  ot 
T&v  OtTToX&v  SovXoi, 

*  Poll.  3.  83 ;  Harpocr.  Jlevwrat ;  Pkot.  Hcvlrrat  and  VXap&rat  i  Etym. 
Gud.  EiXwrcc  ;  EusUth.  II.  16.  1090.  48,  sqq.  R. ;  conx^  Athen.  6.  263, 
D.aqq. 

7  De  Legg.  6.  776.  D.  *  ArcbBmachus,  Hii.  fiubu  ap.  Atb,  6. 264.  B. 
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were  not  very  strictly  observed  ^^ ;  however,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule,  that  to  be  ^ 
partaker  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  it  was  re- 
quisite that  both  father  and  mother  should  have 
been  citizens  ^^ ;  this  principle  is  afterwards  beheld 
in  intense  operation  in  those  states  where  there 
was  a  general  prohibition  of  all  intermarriage  with 
foreigners. 

After  the  circle  of  the  citizenship  had,  by  means 
of  the  right  of  birth,  become  narrowed,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  common  properties  had  assumed  a 
more  definite  form,  from  the  marked  contrast 
which  it  presented  to  the  servile  class,  the  charac- 
ter and  various  denominations  of  naturalisation^^ 
likewise  became  more  fixed.  No  universal  princi- 
ples can  be  expected  in  such  a  multitude  of  sepa- 
rate states ;  many  amongst  them  kept  their  citizen- 
ship rigorously  closed;  Sparta  is  said  to  have 
imparted  its  full  freedom  to  two  foreigners  only, 
Tisamenus  and  Hegias  **,  before  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  Megara  pretended  to  have  conferred  it  upon 
no  one  but  Hercules**,  before  Alexander  the  Great's 
time ;  others  were  liberal  with  it,  as  Sybaris  ^^  and, 
upon  the  faith  of  an  uncertain  statement,  Athens  ^. 
However,  that  liberality  in  dispensing  the  franchise 
in  general^  could  not  be  a  political  maxim  amongst 
the  Greeks,  will  perhaps  result  from  the  follow- 
ing reflections.     Naturalisation  might,  it  is  true. 


^  Comp.  Meier  de  Bon.  Damnjitor.  p.  73. 

^  See,  on  the  subject  of  By^anti^m,  the  city  throngied  with  stranniB,  Ps. 
Aristot.  Oec.  2.  3. 

^  The  natttrali8e4  alien :  AvfiQVotfiroi,  xard  ^^ur^  iroXir^c.  PeiBO«U». 
c.  Nicostr.  1252 ;  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neser.  1345. 

^  Herod.  9. 33  ;  comp.  Paua.  3. 11.  6. 

^  Plut.  Pr8Bcep6.  Gerend.  Reipub.  9.  286.  «  Diod.  12.  9. 

^  Phot,  and  Suid.  JltpiOoldm  from  Ephorus. 
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appear  admissible,  and  even  advisable,  in  those 
places  where  there  was  a  scanty  population,  as 
in  the  infancy  of  various  new  communities ;  how- 
ever, the  .Grecian  states  by  no  means  exhibited 
the  desire  to  possess  a  large  population.  From 
the  separation  prevailing  amongst  them,  and  the 
favour  of  circumstances,  which  secured  independ- 
ence to  numerically  inconsiderable  communities, 
as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  projects  of  ag- 
grandisement in  those  quarters,  where  a  hegemony 
was  able  to  call  into  action  considerable  bodies, 
they  required  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  phy- 
sical force  to  maintain  a  proper  position,  with  re- 
gard to  the  neighbouring  states ;  against  more  im- 
mediate danger  they  contracted  alliances,  or  yielded 
to  superior  force,  without  any  disposition  to  em- 
ploy extensive  numbers  for  their  defence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  estimation  of  the  citizen- 
ship was  rather  directed  to  its  intrinsic  essence ; 
an  opinion  soon  began  to  prevail,  that  the  citizen 
ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  suitable  qualification  as 
regarded  property,  that  the  free  exercise  of  rights 
on  his  part  might  not  be  impeded  by  a  redundant 
population,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  preclude 
any  disproportion  between  the  number  of  the  estates 
and  tliat  of  the  proprietors.  Add  to  this  their  inca- 
pacity to  govern  larger  masses,  the  notion  that  the 
state  ought  to  be  a  symmetrical  whole,  and  the 
prevailing  disposition  in  favour  of  political  machi- 
nery, which  might  be  conveniently  overlooked; 
and  lastly,  an  opinion  that  it  was  highly  salutary 
when  the  citizens  in  general  were  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  lived  upon  a  familiar  footing 

3«  Plat,  de  Legg.  5.  738.  C.  £. ;  Ar'ntot.  Pol.  5.  9.  2 ;  conf.  7.  4.  8. 
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mere  manumission  on  the  part  of  his  master.  To 
be  a  Greek,  except  at  Delphi,  where  all  nations  were 
admitted,  was  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  Such  pmrchased  slaves 
as  were  manumitted  entered  into  the  rights  of  the 
Metoeci.  Thus  the  Greeks  preserved  their  inter- 
nal pohtical  system  pure  from  all  admixture  of 
barbarian  nations,  and  this  is  most  probably  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  strength  and  originaUty  evinced 
by  their  national  character,  whereas  the  Romans 
imited  various  and  dissimilar  ingredients  by  means 
of  form  only,  and,  although  the  union  was  as  per- 
fect as  the  discordance  of  the  combining  parts 
would  allow,  they  were  still  obliged  to  have  the 
nobler  fruits  of  intellectual  culture  in^rfectly  en- 
grafted upon  the  native  stock  from  external  sources. 
The  treatment  of  the  slaves  as  such,  except  so  far 
as  regarded  the  difference  between  slaves  of  the 
state,  (SovXoi  Tov  Koivov),  and  those  of  individuals, 
was  dependent  upon  private  law  and  moral  feeUng, 
and  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
investigation ;  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  the 
proportion  their  number  bore  to  that  of  the  citi- 
zens, which  is  a  question  of  political  economy,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  political  law. 

The  notion  of  foreigner,  considered  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  as  implying  a  person, 
not  belonging  to  the  state,  might  be  taken  in  a  more 
or  less  extended  acceptation,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  whether  simple  or  compli- 
cated, by  federal  relations  or  Hegemony  :  however, 
in  confederacies,  the  individual  communities  were 
usually  so  exclusive,  that  when  there  was  no  posi- 
tive provision  for  an  interchange  of  civil  rights. 
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« 

the  distinction  of  the  foreign  character  was  never 
abolished  amongst  them;  but  Hegemony  could 
only  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind  by  compulsory 
means,  and  in  such  cases  the  preponderance  of 
a  powerful  state  may  generally  be  perceived.  Hos- 
pitality produced  no  more  than  a  civilised  and 
friendly  connection,  but  no  fixed  rule  of  political 
rights.  In  general,  the  condition  of  the  political  alien 
was  one  of  mere  sufferance.  Foreigners  ^ew  more 
closely  connected  with  the  state  by  becoming  resi- 
dent in  it,  as  Metoeci;  but  more  in  the  obliga- 
tions they  incurred  than  the  rights  they  acquired : 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  was  lower  than 
Xenia,  without  the  gratification  of  reciprocity, 
and  the  respect  which  is  shown  to  a  guest,  who 
may  himself  be  a  host.  Their  Prostates  was  not 
a  hospitable  friend,  but  a  person  placed  in  autho- 
rity over  them,  and  their  only  advantage  was  that 
of  a  permanent  asylum.  The  Isoteles  in  Athens 
were  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  citizens,  at  least 
with  regard  to  taxation ;  however,  this  relation  did 
not  attain  maturity  till  afterwards,  Upon  the  whole, 
exact  particulars  are  known  of  the  Athenian  Me- 
toeci only,  and,  therefore,  this  subject  cannot  be 
<;onsidered  in  detail  till  afterwards. 
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ARISTOCRACY  (TIMOCRACY)  AND  DEMO- 
CRACY IN  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

1.  THE  GOVERNING  CLASS. 

§  35.  The  preceding  chapter  contains  a  general 
outline  of  the  different  classes  which  existed  under 
the  more  ancient  constitutions  of  Greece.  Before 
the  nature  of  the  constitutions  themselves  can  be 
satisfactorily  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain in  Vi^hich  class  in  the  several  states  the  supreme 
power  resided. 

In  Corinth,  and  in  the  other  states  of  Doric 
extraction  which  follow,  it  was  vested  in  the  no- 
bility. 

This  continued  to  be  the  case  in  Corinth  as  long 
as  it  was  governed  by  the  Bacchiadae  ^ ;  it  was  not 
till  the  tyranny  of  the  CypseHdae  (Olymp.  30.  3 — 
49.  3)  ^  that  there  arose  a  timocracy,  which  seems 
to  have  been  essentially  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  valuation,  in  which,  though  noble  houses  like  the 
Oligsethidae  ^  still  subsisted,  the  people  possessed 
more  extensive  rights  than  before  *. 

In  the  Corinthian  colony,  Leucas,  the  power  of 
the  nobility  was  based  upon  the  inalienability  of 
property,  with  the  cessation  of  which  the  Demus  ^ 
arose ;  in  Apollonia  noble  houses  ^  exercising  Xene- 
lasia^  and  preserving  good  order*,  maintained 
themselves  till  a  very  late  age;   in  Syracuse  the 


»  Herod.  6.  92  ;  Paus.  2.  4.  4.  *  Comp.  §  49.  n.  7—10. 

9  Find.  01.  13.  2,  sqq.,  137. 

*  This  may  be  collected  from  Sosicles  the  Corinthian's  description  of  the 
government  of  the  Bacchiadae  (Herod.  5.  92.  2.) 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  4.  4.  «  Herod.  9.  93 ;  Aristot  Pol.  4.  3.  8. 
f  JEl.  v.  H.  13.  15.                8  Strab.  7.  316. 
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Demus  expelled  the  Gamori  a  short  time  before 
the  Persian  war,  and  then  both  fell  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Gelon  ^ ;  in  the  Corinthian-Corcyraean 
colony  of  Epidamnus,  the  hereditary  nobiUty  of  the 
Phylarchs  governed  till  a  short  time  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war^®. 

In  Epidaurus,  the  noble  council  of  180  mem- 
bers "  seems  gradually,  and  in  process  of  time,  to 
have  placed  the  country-people,  the  Conipodes^^ 
upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  as  concerned  civil 
rights ;  the  continuance  of  the  aristocracy  is,  how- 
ever, implied  by  their  firm  attachment  to  Sparta. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Hermione,  Troezen, 
the  Halieis,  and  Phlius. 

iEgina  was  governed  by  nobility,  like  its  parent 
city,  Epidaurus  ^' ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Nicodromus, 
towards  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  excited  the 
Demus  to  insurrection ;  eight  hundred  of  his  parti- 
sans were  butchered  by  the  victorious  nobility  ^*. 

In  lalysus,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  Eratidae 
were  renowned  and  powerful  ^^.  The  authority  of 
the  nobility  here,  as  well  as  in  Lindus  and  Ca- 
mirus,  most  probably  derived  a  milder  charac- 
ter from  the  civil  polity  ^^  introduced  into  it  by  the 
Lindian  Cleobulus. 

The  government  of  the  Rhodian  colony,  Gela, 
was  likewise,  first  of  all,  aristocratic  ^'^ ;  it  was  soon 
(Olymp.  68.  4.)  followed  by  the  tyranny  of  Olean- 
der ^® ;  Gela's  colony,  Agrigentum,  in  the  fortieth 
year  after  its  foundation  (Olymp.  63.  4.),  in  conse- 

»  Herod.  7.  155,  sqq.  '•  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  4.  1 :  5.  1.  6 ;  6.  3.  4. 

»  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  1.  »»  See  above,  §  32,  n.  19. 

^  See  Append,  vii. ;  conf.  MUUer,  ^ginet.  133,  sqq. 

M  Herod.  6,  91.  »*  $30.  n.  II. 

»•  See  below,  $  41,  n.  24.  "  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  10.  4. 

»•  Herod.  7. 153 ;  conf.  §  49,  n.  60. 
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quence  of  timocracy  ^^  fell  under  the  tjnranny  of 
Phalaris. 

In  Cnidus,  sixty  nobles  fonned  a  council,  of 
which  they  were  members  for  life,  and  were  irre^ 
sponsible  for  their  decrees. 

In  Crete  ^,  after  the  termination  of  the  heroic 
age,  Cosmi,  descended  from  noble  families  *S  had 
replaced  the  princes;  the  noble  council,  the  Ge- 
ronia,  was  composed  of  the  Cosmi  who  had  quitted 
office  ** ;  but  it  frequently  happened  that  when  these 
last  were  unwilling  to  resign  their  powers,  fac- 
tions ensued,  and  led,  to  the  notorious  Acosmia  *K 

Noble  houses  of  Messenian  origin  **  governed  in 
Rhegium,  till  the  tyranny  of  Anaxilas. 

The  subject  of  Sparta  will  be  treated  in  the  chap- 
ter concerning  the  codes  of  the  various  legislators. 

The  iEtolian-Doric  Elis  was  governed  by  ninety 
nobles,  who  were  elected  in  the  manner  of  the 
Spartan  Gerontes,  and  for  life,  but  dynastically  ^, 
consequently  according  to  the  privileges  of  a  domi- 
nant class.  At  a  later  period,  a  Bule  of  six  hun- 
dred persons^  was  added  to  it  from  a  more 
extensive  circle  of  nobility.  It  was  unlawful  to 
mortgage  landed  property  ^.  This  ancient  aristo- 
cratic institute  was  ascribed  to  Oxylus. 

A  no  less  close  system  of  aristocratic  government 
prevailed  in  the  iEolic  states. 

In  Thebes,  according  to  an  ancient  law,  no  one 


x'  ATistot.  Pol.  5.  8.  4;  conf.  §  49,  n.  5U 

»  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  171 ;  conf.  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  6.  II. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  7.  5.  «  Ibid,  and  Strab.  10.  484. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  7.  7  ;  conf.  GbttHng  ad  Aristot.  p.  476. 

«  Ibid.  6.  10.  4 ;  Strab.  6.  257. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5. 8.  SvvatTTivrix^v  is  the  correct  word,  as  it  serves  to  ex- 
press the  precise  difference  between  their  mode  of  election  and  that  ia  Sparta, 
to  which  it  in  other  respects  bore  resemblance.  ^  Thucyd.  5.  47. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  6. 
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was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  government  who 
had  not  ceased  to  carry  on  trade  in  the  market  for 
ten  years  ^.  This  in  itself  does  not,  indeed,  breathe 
the  spirit  of  a  narrowly-circumscribed  order ;  but 
towards  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  Thebes 
groaned  under  dynasts  ^.  In  Thespiae  the  supreme 
power**  resided  in  Demuchi,  belonging  to  the 
house  of  the  Thespiadae  ;  *  in  Orchomenus,  in  the 
knights  ^S  who  retained  their  power  till  the  age  of 
Epaminondas. 

Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  was  governed  by 
the  PenthilidfiB ;  but  upon  their  parading  the  streets 
armed  with  clubs,  and  committing  unbridled  out- 
rages, they  perished  through  the  efforts  of  Me- 
gacles^^  But  dynasts  once  more  stirred  up  the 
fiiry  of  civil  contests,  and  order  and  tranquillity 
were  not  restored  before  the  freely  elected  sove- 
reignty (iEsymnety)  of  Pittacus  ^'. 

Ancient  nobility  governed  in  Cuma ;  the  Basileus 
was  compelled  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  their  tribu- 
nal ^ ;  Phidon  introduced  the  census,  but  at  what 
time  does  not  appear ;  whoever  could  keep  a  horse 
was  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  government*^. 
Likewise  in  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander,  the  knights 
possessed  the  chief  power  ^. 

It  was  the  same  case  with  Minyan-Doric  nobility 
in  Thera*'^;  in  Cyrene  it  led  to  monarchy,  with 
which,  after  violent  commotions,   Demonax,  the 


*  Anstot.  Pol.  3.  3.  4. 

^  Thucyd.  3.  62  ^  Paus.  9.  6.  1.    The  Thebans,  in  the  passage  of  Thucy- 
dides  referred  to  above,  call  this  oif  irarptov. 
»  Diod.  4.  29 ;  conf.  $  30,  n.  14.  **  Diod.  15.  79. 

»  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  8.  13. 

»  Ibid.  3.  9.  5 ;  Strab.  13.  617 ;  Diog.  Laert.  1.  74. 
«*  Plat.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  4.  7.  172.  R. 

»  Heracl.  Pont.  11 }  conf.  i  31,  n.  10.  *  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  3.  2. 

w  Ibid.  4.  3.  8. 
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Mantinean,  attempted  to  unite  democratic  institu- 
tions ^,  but  his  work  was  never  consolidated. 

Cyprus,  a  state  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
Grecian,  was  always  governed  by  dynasts  of  the 
oriental  character. 

Amongst  the  Ionic  states,  nobility  chiefly  pre- 
dominated in  Athens,  the  subject  of  which  will 
afterwards  be  treated  in  detail.  In  Ephesus,  affairs 
were  managed  by  a  noble  council,  with  civic  depu- 
ties •'^.  There  seems,  to  have  been  no  popular 
assembly  whatever.  The  government  of  the  Basi- 
lidse  in  Erythrae  was  apparently  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  former  was  precipitated  by  the  tyrant  Pytha- 
goras *°,  and  the  Demus  rose  against  the  latter  *\ 
The  wealthy  class  governed  in  Colophon  ;  but  their 
number  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
citizens:  from  the  moment  that  Gyges  took  the 
towq,  the  constitution  was  destroyed  *^.  In  Samos, 
after  the  murder  of  the  autocrat  Damoteles,  the 
Geomori  composed  the  dominant  class ;  but  dissen- 
sion raged  between  them  and  the  people ;  the  com- 
manders of  an  auxiliary  fleet,  sent  to  aid  the 
Perinthians  led  the  ships'  cre^s  and  the  captive 
Megarians  ^  against  th^n ;  but  liberty  onqe  more 
succumbed  to  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates.  A  go- 
veiming  nobility  maintained  their  footing  longer  in 
Chips**-  The  aristocratic  government  of  Phocma 
can  only  be  recalled  by  the  re-eppearance  of  M^s- 
silia  in  history;  in  the  latter,  the  circle  of  the 
nobility  was,  for   a  considerable  time,  rigorously 

^  See  beWw,  $  4L«  n.  35. 

»  Strata.  14.  640 ;  amf.  j  37,  n.  16.  ^^  See  §  49,  n.  34. 

*'  Aristot.  Pol.  5. 6. 4. 

**  Ibid.  4.  3.  8 ;  conf.  Herod.  1.  14,  and  Xenophanes  ap.  Ath.  12.  526. 

*'^  Plut  Qu«.ar.  7«^211. 212 ;  compare  below  i  49,  n.  38. 

**  Aristot.  TaK  6.  5.  1 1. 
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closed^  and  even  after  the  other  portion  of  the 
wealthy  class  had  gained  admission  to  their  ranks, 
they  maintained  themselves  with  calmness  and  dig- 
nity ^. 

Nobility  governed  in  Naxos,  till  the  daughters  of 
a  rich  coimtryman  were  violated  by  two  Ubertines, 
whereupon  Lygdamis  incited  the  people  to  tumult, 
and  from  a  demagogue  made  himself  tyrant^. 

In  Euboea,  Chalcis  was  under  the  authority  of 
lordly  Hippobotae,  till  these  yielded  to  the  youthful 
Demus  of  Athens  *^ ;  in  Eretria,  the  Hippobotae  re- 
tained their  power  till  Diagoras  led  the  people 
against,  them ^  after  the  Persian  war.  The  Chal- 
cidian  colonies^  the  Italian  Cuma^,;  and  Sicilian 
Leontini  *',  were  originally  subject  to  the  power  of 
nobility ;  iu  the  former  place  it  was  subverted  by 
the  demagogue  Aristodemus ;  in  the  latter,  it  led  to 
the  tyraxm^  of .  Panaetius,  and  afterwards  to  pro- 
tracted civil  feuds.  .Noexact  particulars  hare  been 
transmitted  .concerning  the  remainder  of  the  Chal- 
cidian  towns  jn  the  vicinity  of  Leontini,  and  Chal- 
cidice  in  Thrace ;  the  laws  of  Charondas  in  the 
former  ^\  and  those  of  Andromadas  in  the  latter  ^% 
can  hardly  have  regulated  the  orders. 

Amongst  tb^  Achaean  colonies,  Sybaris  had  a 
numerous  ;monied  aristocracy,,  which  was,  however, 
so  far  exclusive  in  its  character,  that  the  Demagogy 
of  Telys  could  be  asserted  against  it*^  Crotona's 
magistrates  were  not  held  responsible  **,  and,  there- 


«  Ibid.  5.  6. 2  ;  Strab.  4.  179. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  1,  and  Aristot.  ap.  Ath.  8.  348  ;  coinp«  Herod.  5.  30, 
^7  Herod.  5.  77  ;  comp.  Append,  xiii.  *^  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  10. 

*»  Dion.  H.  7.  4,  sqq.  ^  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  10.  4. 

"  Ibid.  2.  9.  5.  *8  Ibid,  2.  9.9. 

^  Diod.  12.  9.    Compare,  on  the  destruction  of  the  town  through  dissen- 
sion, Steph.  Byz.  Su/Baptc.  ^*  Jamblich.  in  Vit.  Pythag.  257. 
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fore,  probably  proceeded  from  an  aristocracy. 
Here,  and  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
the  ideal  theory  of  an  aristocracy  of  the  virtuous, 
who  ruled  the  state  by  force  of  the  moral  law  inhe- 
rent in  them,  was  for  a  short  time  realised*^  by 
Pythagoras.  The  massacre  of  the  Pythagoreans 
was  succeeded  by  anarchy,  till  Achaean  ambassa- 
dors regulated  the  orders  upon  the  same  system  as 
those  of  the  mother-state  ^. 

In  Thessaly,  not  only  the  Penestae,  but  likewise 
the  Demus  groaned  under  oppression.  Commo- 
tions*^ becoming  frequent,  the  Aleuadae  united 
themselves  to  Xerxes,  the  Thessalians  were  de- 
sirous of  joining  the  Greeks  ^ ;  but  even  after  the 
iPersian  wars  popular  liberty  could  not  flourish. 

In  Delphi,  as  a  separate  state,  and  distinct  from 
Phocis,  there  reigned  a  nobility  of  remote  anti- 
quity, called  the  Deucalionidae  *^ ;  at  their  head 
were  five  persons  denominated  the  Consecrated^, 
who  superintended  the  service  of  the  oracle  ^\  and 
apparently  presided  over  the  criminal  tribunal  ^. 

Less  rigorously  connected  with  the  family  prin- 
ciple, and  at  the  same  time  endangered  by  the  am- 
bitious efforts  of  the  Demus,  was  the  aristocracy  in 
several  states  of  the  Doric  race. 

In  Argos  there  was  a  council  of  eighty  men, 
over  which  Artynse  presided ;  in  addition  to  this  a 
Bule  ^,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 


**  Diog.  Laert.  8.  3. — irtpl  to^q  TpiriKo<riovQ  ovrcc  (ol  IlvOayop.)  t^Kovo- 
uow  dpiffra  rd  TroXtrcicd  &(rTe  frxitbv  dpiVTOKpariav  elvai  ti^v  iro\iT€iav. 
^  Polyb.  2.  39.  1. 
»7  Herod.  7.  6.  and  172. 
"  Diod.  11.  2  ;  comp.  Herod.  7. 172—174. 
''^  *Api9Ttig,  Eurip.  Ion.  428  ;  comp.  $  30.  n.  22. 
«» *'09toh  Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  174.  •»  Enrip.  ubi  sup. 

•«  Ibid.  1236.  «  Thucyd.  6.  47. 
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Demus ;  the  power  of  the  latter  was  conBummated 
by  the  naturalisation  of  the  Perioeci,  after  the  loss 
of  four  thousand  ancient  citizens  through  Cleo- 
menes^.  Sicyon's  reputed  purely  Doric  aristo-- 
cracy  ^  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  constitution 
of  the  early  age  ;  it  was  not  framed  by  Sparta  till 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  original  constitution^  of 
which  nothing  determinate  is  known,  soon  pelded 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthagoridse  ^,  about  01.  27. 
After  this  the  people  rose  in  the  scale  of  things, 
so  that  Sparta  was  subsequently  compelled  to  limit 
their  power,  Megara,  at  first  probably  governed  by 
Bacchiadae,  sent  thither  by  Corinth,  grew  rich,  and 
vemed  by  threw  oflF  the  allegiance  to  the  mother- 
state  ;  the  wealthy  inhabitants  were  overthrown  by 
Theagenes  the  tyrant  ^^;  after  him  Megara  was 
disgraced  by  the  most  reckless  ochlocracy,  which, 
amidst  ostracism,  palintocia,  and  a  flagitious  viola* 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations,  bore  itself  with  the  most 
ridiculous  arrogance®.  Its  colonies  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon,  destitute  of  families  of  ancient  and 
noble  descent,  soon  allowed  riches  and  trade  to 
thrive,  when  the  lower  class  of  people  also  rose 
higher.  The  oligarchy  in  Byzantium,  which  Thra- 
sybulus  overthrew^,  had  been  established  there 
but  a  short  time  before  by  Sparta.  Corcyra, 
founded  by  the  Heraclid  Chersicrates  ^^  may,  in 
the  first  instance,  like  the  mother-city  and  its  re- 
maining colonies,  have  been  subject  to  an  aristo- 
cracy ;  but  that  this  did  not  consist  of  Bacchiadae 


^  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  8  ;  Herod.  6.  78.  sqq. ;  comp.  §  32.  n.  12. 

^  'AKparog  Kai  Ataptxij  apiVTOKparta,    Plut  Arftt.  2. 

M  See  $  49.  n.  1.  ^  Arbt.  Pol.  5.  4.  5 ;  comp.  §  49.  n.  16. 

"  See  §  16.  n.  68.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8. 27  ;  Diod.  14. 12. 

w  Strab.  6.  269. 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  sea-fight  with,  the  Corin- 
thians ^S  a  short  time  before  the  tyranny  of  Cyp- 
selus  (Oh  28.)  But  Corcyra  undoubtedly  fell 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Cypselidae^^  This 
loosened  all  the  ancient  bonds,  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeded- by  the  predominance  of  a  turbulent  demus 
opposed  to  the  wealthy  class.  Tarentum  must^ 
from  the  attention  it  devoted  to  maritime  trade, 
have  had  an  aspiring  demus  at  a  very  early  period ; 
but  this  was  kept  in  check  by  the  rich  men  and 
the  nobles,  so  that  Aristotle  ^'  calls  the  constitution 
a  Politeia ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Pythagoreans 
attempted  to  remove  its  defects  '^*. 

Amongst  the  Ionian  states,  Miletus  presents  the 
spectacle  of  impetuous  ejfforts  on  the  part  of  the 
demus  to  make  head  against  the  aristocracy, 
which,  after  the  kings  "^^  Thoas  and  Damasenor, 
took  possession  of  the  government ;  protracted 
collisions  between  the  former,  called  the  Cheiro- 
macha,  and  the  latter  the  Plontis  or  the  Aeinautae^^ 
alternated  with  tyranny.  Abydos  and  Cyzicus, 
the  colonies  of  Miletus,  perhaps  like  that  city, 
gradually  assumed  a  democratic  character. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  Persian  war  that  historical 
light  fialls  upon  the  Pontic  states.  It  is,  how^ever, 
recorded  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  that  the 
demus  prevailed  at  its  foundation,  but  that  a 
vicious  demagogy  very  soon  brought  on  oligarchy  ^'^. 

Achaia,  held  up  by  Polybius  as  a  model  of  the 
democratic  colistitution7%  seems  likewise,  at  the 
time  when  the  princely  power  terminated,  to  have 

7»  Thuc.  1.  13.  78  Herod.  3.  49.  sqq. 

7s  Pol.  6.  2.  8.  74  Diog.  Laert.  8.  40. 

7*  This  is  the  construction  which  I  put  upon  rvpdvvbtv,  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7. 
193,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Argive  Phidon.     Corop.  §  49.  n.  30. 
7«  §  31.  n.  8.  77  Aris^tot.  Pol.  5.  4.  3.  78  ibjd.  2.  38.  6. 
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had  no  government  of  nobility ;  with  steady  pace 
the  Achaeans  advanced  on  their  ancient  path,  till, 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Sparta's  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  disengaging  Pellene  from  their  con- 
nection. 

The  demus  probably  stood  much  higher  in 
Arcadia.  Tegea's  attachment  to  Sparta,  in-  the 
age  before  the  Persian  wars,  does  not  prove  the 
predominance  of  an  aristocracy ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  bravest  warrior  enjoyed  the  highest  considera- 
tion, but  without  any  invidious  reaction^  on  a 
servile  class ;  even  Perioeci  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty.  The  mention  made  of  a  female  dynast, 
called  Perimede  or  Choira,  at  the  time  of  the 
wars  with  Sparta  ^^,  bears  a  somewhat  enigmatical 
appearance.  The  legislators  enumerated  by  Pau- 
sanias  %  probably  belonged  to  a  later  age.  Man- 
tinea's  democratic  confederacy  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  district,  which  strengthened  itself 
by  their  union  into  one  capital  ®S  was  copied  in  the 
Cyreneean  institutions  of  Demonax.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  bad  a 
share  in  the  council,  but  the  magistracy  were 
chosen  by  select  citizens  ®^  A  similar  spectacle, 
with  still  greater  simplicity  of  the  rural  character, 
is  presented  in  the  other  states  of  Arcadia. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  following  races, 
governed  by  veterans  as  well  as  able-bodied -war- 
riors, selected  from  amongst  them  respeetively  i-^— 
the  Malians®^  the  Acamanians,  the  Locriaus^^and 
^tolians;  and  lastly,  in  all  probability,  the  Do^ 
rians  and  Phocians. 


"  See  $  49.  n.  25.  ^  Paus.  8. 48.  1.  ««  §  21.  n.  8. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  2.  2.  «»  See  $  37.  n.  2. 
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II.    THE  ANCIENT  ARISTOCRACY  GENERALLY  IN 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  DEMUS  AND  THE 

SUBSEQUENT  OLIGARCHY. 

§  36.  It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked^ 
that  the  words  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  and  demo- 
cracy, as  the  signs  of  various  constitutions,  have  a 
dubious  and  fluctuating  import  which  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  close  examination.  This  may  be  very 
true  as  regards  the  philosophical  method  of  con* 
sidering  these  terms ;  but  if  we  Confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  aristocracy  of  the  earKer  ages  of 
Greece,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  whether 
that  mode  of  government  ought  not  to  be  accounted 
something  more  than  an  unnatural  and  temporary 
state  of  things,  and  rather  be  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  product  of  the  age,  and  whether  it  was  not 
considered  in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. In  this  enquiry  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  natural  law ;  we  must 
examine  the  Grecian  political  system  itself,  as 
exhibited  in  history,  and  upon  this  the  following 
arguments  are  founded. 

If,  then,  aristocracy  is  to  be  considered  a  mere  de- 
parture from  an  original  democracy,  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  latter  in 
the  heroic  age:  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fore- 
going exposition.  Or  a  constitution  must,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  political  development,  have  es- 
tablished popular  government:  but  custom  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  characteristic  of  the  age.  In 
the  migrations,  indeed,  there  arose  various  kinds 
of  treaty  between  the  leaders  and  the  hordes,  and 
between  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  district  and 


/ 
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the  new-comers :  but,  again,  the  founders  of  the 
new  states  sometimes  continued  the  prescription 
of  the  mother-country  ^ ;  the  aristocracy  in  the 
greater  portion  of  them  assumed  the  form  of  an 
hereditary  nobility ;  the  demus  rather  retrograded 
than  advanced,  and  was  far  from  occupying  a 
legally-recognised  position,  from  which  it  might, 
as  a  legitimate  order,  have  concluded  treaties  with 
the  nobility  as  to  its  rank  and  rights;  its  de- 
pendence was  during  centuries  divested  of  the 
conventional  character,  or  where  this  had  origi- 
nally existed,  prescription  soon  began  to  operate, 
by  which  means  it  was  cast  into  the  shade ;  but 
the  regulation  of  the  public-system  might,  through 
deliberations  and  decrees  in  single  instances,  have 
been  modified  in  the  more  or  less  extended  circle 
that  happened  to  predominate. 

Nevertheless,  should  it  be  asked  whether  public 
opinion  was  not  entirely  hostile  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  whether  demands  on  the  pgi.rt  of  the 
people  to  participate  in  that,  which  the  aristocracy 
exclusively  possessed,  may  n  ot  be  universally  adduced 
from  the  earhest  times  as  the  reclamation  of  a  pro- 
perty unjustly  withheld  from  them — I  answer,  no. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  no  instance  can  such  at- 
tachment be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
their  aristocracy,  as  could  be  compared  with  their 
former  devotion  to  the  heroic  princes ;  but  tranquil- 
lity and  contentment  might  be  preserved  amongst 
them  for  centuries  by  the  beneficent  indulgence  of 
the  governing  body,  while  by  means  of  individual 


*  Thuc.  6.  4.  says  of  the  Geloans :  Nofic/ia  dk  Aoipiicd  irkOt}  avrdic  >  where 
the  Geloans  also  give  to  the  Agrigeutans  their  vofiifia ;  6r  5.  vofiifia  rd 
XaXxidiKd  kKpdrfi<T€. 
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11.    THE  ANCIENT  ARISTOCRACY  GENERALLY  IN 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  DEMUS  AND  THE 

SUBSEQUENT  OLIGARCHY. 

§  36.  It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked, 
that  the  words  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  and  demo- 
cracy, as  the  signs  of  various  constitutions,  have  a 
dubious  and  fluctuating  import  which  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  close  examination.  This  may  be  very 
true  as  regards  the  philosophical  method  of  con- 
sidering these  terms ;  but  if  we  Confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  aristocracy  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
Greece,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  whether 
that  mode  of  government  ought  not  to  be  accounted 
something  more  than  an  unnatural  and  temporary 
state  of  things,  and  rather  be  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  product  of  the  age,  and  whether  it  was  not 
considered  in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. In  this  enquiry  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  natural  law ;  we  must 
examine  the  Grecian  political  system  itself,  as 
exhibited  in  history,  and  upon  this  the  following 
arguments  are  founded. 

If,  then,  aristocracy  is  to  be  considered  a  mere  de- 
parture from  an  original  democracy,  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  latter  in 
the  heroic  age:  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fore- 
going exposition.  Or  a  constitution  must,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  political  development,  have  es- 
tablished popular  government:  but  custom  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  characteristic  of  the  age.  In 
the  migrations,  indeed,  there  arose  various  kinds 
of  treaty  between  the  leaders  and  the  hordes,  and 
between  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  district  and 
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the  new-comers :  but,  again,  the  founders  of  the 
new  states  sometimes  continued  the  prescription 
of  the  mother-coimtry  ^ ;  the  aristocracy  in  the 
greater  portion  of  them  assumed  the  form  of  an 
hereditary  nobility ;  the  demus  rather  retrograded 
than  advanced,  and  was  far  from  occupying  a 
legally-recognised  position,  from  which  it  might, 
as  a  legitimate  order,  have  concluded  treaties  with 
the  nobility  as  to  its  rank  and  rights ;  its  de- 
pendence was  during  centuries  divested  of  the 
conventional  character,  or  where  this  had  origi- 
nally existed,  prescription  soon  began  to  operate, 
by  which  means  it  was  cast  into  the  shade ;  but 
the  regulation  of  the  public-system  might,  through 
deliberations  and  decrees  in  single  instances,  have 
been  modified  in  the  more  or  less  extended  circle 
that  happened  to  predominate. 

Nevertheless,  should  it  be  asked  whether  public 
opinion  was  not  entirely  hostile  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  whether  demands  on  the  pjirt  of  the 
people  to  participate  in  that,  which  the  aristocracy 
exclusively  possessed,  may  not  be  universally  adduced 
from  the  earliest  times  as  the  reclamation  of  a  pro- 
perty unjustly  withheld  from  them — I  answer,  no. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  no  instance  can  such  at- 
tachment be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
their  aristocracy,  as  could  be  compared  with  their 
former  devotion  to  the  heroic  princes ;  but  tranquil- 
lity and  contentment  might  be  preserved  amongst 
them  for  centuries  by  the  beneficent  indulgence  of 
the  governing  body,  while  by  means  of  individual 


'  Thuc.  6.  4.  says  of  the  Geloans  :  No/iifia  Sk  A<upiicd  IrkOri  avroXc ;  where 
the  Geloans  also  give  to  the  Agrigeutans  their  vofiifia ;  6,  5.  vofiifia  rd 
XaXKiSucd  iKpdrtjfft, 
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II.    THE  ANCIENT  ARISTOCRACY  GENERALLY  IN 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  DEMUS  AND  THE 

SUBSEQUENT  OLIGARCHY. 

§  36.  It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked, 
that  the  words  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  and  demo- 
cracy, as  the  signs  of  various  constitutions,  have  a 
dubious  and  fluctuating  import  which  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  close  examination.  This  may  be  very 
true  as  regards  the  philosophical  method  of  con- 
sidering these  terms ;  but  if  we  donfine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  aristocracy  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
Greece,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  whether 
that  mode  of  government  ought  not  to  be  accounted 
something  more  than  an  unnatural  and  temporary 
state  of  things,  and  rather  be  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  product  of  the  age,  and  whether  it  was  not 
considered  in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. In  this  enquiry  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  natural  law ;  we  must 
examine  the  Grecian  political  system  itself,  as 
exhibited  in  history,  and  upon  this  the  following 
arguments  are  founded. 

If,  then,  aristocracy  is  to  be  considered  a  mere  de- 
parture from  an  original  democracy,  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  latter  in 
the  heroic  age:  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fore- 
going exposition.  Or  a  constitution  must,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  political  development,  have  es- 
tablished popular  government;  but  custom  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  characteristic  of  the  age.  In 
the  migrations,  indeed,  there  arose  various  kinds 
of  treaty  between  the  leaders  and  the  hordes,  and 
between  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  district  and 
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the  new-comers :  but,  again,  the  founders  of  the 
new  states  sometimes  continued  the  prescription 
of  the  mother-coimtry  ^ ;  the  aristocracy  in  the 
greater  portion  of  them  assumed  the  form  of  an 
hereditary  nobility ;  the  demus  rather  retrograded 
than  advanced,  and  was  far  from  occupying  a 
legally-recognised  position,  from  which  it  might, 
as  a  legitimate  order,  have  concluded  treaties  with 
the  nobility  a^  to  its  rank  and  rights;  its  de- 
pendence was  during  centuries  divested  of  the 
conventional  character,  or  where  this  had  origi- 
nally existed,  prescription  soon  began  to  operate, 
by  which  means  it  was  cast  into  the  shade ;  but 
the  regulation  of  the  public-system  might,  through 
deliberations  and  decrees  in  single  instances,  have 
been  modified  in  the  more  or  less  extended  circle 
that  happened  to  predominate. 

Nevertheless,  should  it  be  asked  whether  public 
opinion  was  not  entirely  hostile  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  whether  demands  on  the  pjirt  of  the 
people  to  participate  in  that,  which  the  aristocracy 
exclusively  possessed,  may  not  be  universally  adduced 
from  the  earliest  times  as  the  reclamation  of  a  pro- 
perty unjustly  withheld  from  them — I  answer,  no. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  no  instance  can  such  at- 
tachment be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
their  aristocracy,  as  could  be  compared  with  their 
former  devotion  to  the  heroic  princes ;  but  tranquil- 
lity and  contentment  might  be  preserved  amongst 
them  for  centuries  by  the  beneficent  indulgence  of 
the  governing  body,  while  by  means  of  individual 


'  Thuc.  6.  4.  says  of  the  Geloans  t  No/xt/ia  de  AiapiKcL  krkOii  aifrdic ;  where 
the  Geloans  also  give  to  the  Agrigentans  their  vofiifia ;  6*  5.  vofiifia  to. 

XaXxidlKd  iKpOLTtlfft, 
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II.    THE  ANCIENT  ARISTOCRACY  GENERALLY  IN 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  DEMUS  AND  THE 

SUBSEQUENT  OLIGARCHY. 

§  36.  It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked, 
that  the  words  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  and  demo- 
cracy, as  the  signs  of  various  constitutions,  have  a 
dubious  and  fluctuating  import  which  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  close  examination.  This  may  be  very 
true  as  regards  the  philosophical  method  of  con- 
sidering these  terms ;  but  if  we  Confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  aristocracy  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
Greece,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  whether 
that  mode  of  government  ought  not  to  be  accounted 
something  more  than  an  unnatural  and  temporary 
state  of  things,  and  rather  be  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  product  of  the  age,  and  whether  it  was  not 
considered  in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. In  this  enquiry  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  natural  law ;  we  must 
examine  the  Grecian  political  system  itself,  as 
exhibited  in  history,  and  upon  this  the  following 
arguments  are  founded. 

If,  then,  aristocracy  is  to  be  considered  a  mere  de- 
parture from  an  original  democracy,  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  latter  in 
the  heroic  age:  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fore- 
going exposition.  Or  a  constitution  must,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  political  development,  have  es- 
tablished popular  government;  but  custom  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  characteristic  of  the  age.  In 
the  migrations,  indeed,  there  arose  various  kinds 
of  treaty  between  the  leaders  and  the  hordes,  and 
between  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  district  and 
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the  new-comers :  but,  again,  the  founders  of  the 
new  states  sometimes  continued  the  prescription 
of  the  mother-country  ^ ;  the  aristocracy  in  the 
greater  portion  of  them  assumed  the  form  of  an 
hereditary  nobility ;  the  demus  rather  retrograded 
than  advanced,  and  was  far  from  occupying  a 
legally-recognised  position,  from  which  it  might, 
as  a  legitimate  order,  have  concluded  treaties  with 
the  nobility  a^  to  its  rank  and  rights;  its  de- 
pendence was  during  centuries  divested  of  the 
conventional  character,  or  where  this  had  origi- 
nally existed,  prescription  soon  began  to  operate, 
by  which  means  it  was  cast  into  the  shade ;  but 
the  regulation  of  the  public-system  might,  through 
deliberations  and  decrees  in  single  instances,  have 
been  modified  in  the  more  or  less  extended  circle 
that  happened  to  predominate. 

Nevertheless,  should  it  be  asked  whether  public 
opinion  was  not  entirely  hostile  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  whether  demands  on  the  pgirt  of  the 
people  to  participate  in  that,  which  the  aristocracy 
exclusively  possessed,  may  n  ot  be  universally  adduced 
from  the  earliest  times  as  the  reclamation  of  a  pro- 
perty unjustly  withheld  from  them — I  answer,  no. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  no  instance  can  such  at- 
tachment be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
their  aristocracy,  as  could  be  compared  with  their 
former  devotion  to  the  heroic  princes ;  but  tranquil- 
lity and  contentment  might  be  preserved  amongst 
them  for  centuries  by  the  beneficent  indulgence  of 
the  governing  body,  while  by  means  of  individual 


'  Thuc.  6.  4.  says  of  the  Geloans :  Sofnifia  dk  AiapiKo,  irkOij  airrolc ;  where 
the  Geloans  also  give  to  the  Agrigeutans  their  vofiifia ;  6,  5.  v6/it/ia  rd 
XaXxidiKd.  iKpdrricn. 
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concessions,  which  involved  no  particular  danger 
to  the  nobles  as  a  class,  the  aspiring,  though  not 
the  rebelHous  demands  of  the  people  might  be 
satisfied.  For  although  a  stirring  and  active  spirit 
may  have  characterised  the  Grecian  demus  in  the 
youthful  vigour  of  its  existence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
object  of  providing  for  its  physical  well-being^  and 
the  security  of  its  personal  rights,  whilst  seditious 
commotions  were  for  the  most  part  the  conse- 
quences of  despotic  oppression,  of  wanton  attacks 
on  personal  security,  and  on  chastity  in  particular, 
as  in  Naxos ' ;  but  claims  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment were  slowly  and  gradually  developed.  Now 
whilst  the  course  of  history  proves  that  where  a 
constitution  has  been  assented  to  by  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  society,  it  may  be  still  followed 
by  repeated  general  revolutions,  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  political  development  of  those  communities 
in  which' prescriptive  usage  prevails,  to  make  the 
rights  and  grievances  of  individuals  the  subjects  of 
litigation  and  contention  *.  Of  this  character  were 
the  claims  of  the  Grecian  demus;  first,  murmurs 
and  struggles  against  the  oppressive  exactions  of 
the  aristocratic  class,  and  then  positive  demands ; 
for,  like  the  Roman  plebs^  it  grew  bolder  with  the 
acquisitions  it  made.  But  that  it  never  enquired 
after  the  ultimate  grounds  of  the  actual  order  of 
things,  the  distance  between  the  nobles  as  the 
governing,  and  itself  as  the  governed,  and  that  it 
possessed  within  itself  no  poUtical  impulse,  which 
in  its  earliest  stages  clearly  conceived  and  conse- 

•  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  2.  1.  2.  '  See  §  35.  n.  45. 

*  Aristot.  ap  Ath.  8.  348.  B.  C. 
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quentially  developed  the  principle,  that  the  supreme 
power  was  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  are  evinced  by  the  character  of  the  Attic 
demus,  for  our  only  evidence  of  the  democratic 
cries  which  it  is  said  to  have  uttered  in  the  earliest 
ages,  is  the  deceptive  echo  of  interested  and  partial 
advocates  under  the  political  system  of  after-times; 
whilst  the  real  fact  is,  that  it  for  several  centuries 
yielded  cheerful  obedience  to  the  Eupatridae.  Even 
where  the  mass  seems  to  step  forward  most  de- 
cidedly with  the  consciousness  of  its  rights,  and 
vnth  claims  for  itself  as  the  chief  element  of  the 
state,  we  behold  it  wilUngly  enrolling  itself  under  a 
demagogue,  and  paving  the  way  to  tyranny,  as  if 
conscious  of  its  own  deficiency  in  solid  and  sub- 
stantial claims,  and  full  of  reverence  for  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  holders  of  power. 

Clearly  to  comprehend,  that  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracy of  the  noble  order  was  a  firmly  established 
form  of  constitution,  and  not  such  a  dispensation 
of  government  as  wd^s  unnatural  and  brought  about 
by  force,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  those  points 
in  which  it  diflfered  from  the  oligarchy  which  was 
introduced  after  the  full  development  of  democracy. 
The  views  entertained  concerning  the  aristocracy  of 
the  earlier  ages  will  be  erroneous  if  we  transfer  to  it 
the  indignant  expressions  which  the  demus  and  its 
leaders  in  later  ages  applied  to  the  oligarchs  who 
were  contemporary  with  themselves.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  latter  age  is,  that  the 
rulers  are  characterised  as  the  few,  the  people  as 
the  majority  or  alP,  and  the  oligarchs  as  a  single 

*  Thuc.  2.  86  :—r6  vXbov  toiq  6\iywc  ^  rh  IKatrov  rote  iraffi ',   6,  98  : 
oc  ToXXoi,  t6  trX^Oof,  rh  TrXiov.    Compaire  vol.  II J.  cap.  7« 

VOL.  I.  T 
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ingredient  appertaining  to  the  mass,  and  unnatu^ 
rally  separated  from  it  ^.     The  latter,  accordingly, 
appear  without  any  fixed  and  substantial  character 
by  which  their  condition  of  privilege  and  power 
could  be  justified  and  supported,  but  are  confined 
to   the  mere  relation   of  numbers,   wherein  the. 
people  naturally  felt  their  superiority^-  But  instead 
of  thus  opposing  to   each  other  forms,  withQ^rt 
qualities  in  which  substance  and  sign  are  equally* 
unfixed®,  and  by  which  the  rulers  of  the  anciemfc: 
aristocracy  are  divested  of  every  thing  which  could 
have  led  them  to  power,  or  rendered  them  capable 
and  worthy  of  wielding  it,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion from  these  arbitrary  symbols  to  the  true^nar 
ture  of  their  rank  itself,  and  to  their  quaJiflear 
tions  for  the  same.     Thus  considered  they,  present 
themselves  to  our  observation  as  Geomori,.Hippo- 
botse,   Hippeis,    Eupatridae,   etc. ;   audi » sinc0)  the 
Pythagoreans  must  be  included  in  the:  -enunaeriant 
tion,  as  the  morally  good  and  noble,  and  -ajTe'  1^5K: 
sentially  distinguished  by  their  substantial  oqu/di- 
ties  from  the  oligarchs  of  later  times,  who,.ttoough; 
accidental  possessions,  or  the  caprice  of .  fe)irtunQi . 
and  without  due  regard  to  political  quaKficafions> 
but  on  all  occasions  with  the  impress  of  faofcion 
stepped  from  out  the  ranks   of  the  people,  and 
made   them  groan   beneath   their  yoke.     In  the 
aristocracy  of  the  earlier  times  the  numerical  dis- 
proportion was  less  apparent  on  account  of  their 
eminence  for  the   qualities   essential   to  political 


^  Thus  Athenagoraft,  in  Syracuse,  Thuc*  6.  3d«  says:  S^/jl0v  ^^/i7rai>^ 
dtvofi&cBaij  6\iyapxiav  dk  fikp&Q.  ^ 

'  Tow  irkij/BovQ  vna^axv,  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  10.  2. 

*  See  Aristotle's  strictures  ou  the  »iperficial  notions  -prevalent  in  his  time., 
PoHt.  3.  6.  7  ;  4.  3.  6,  sqq. ;  4.  10.  2  ;  comp,  Eth.  Nicom.  3.  5.  7 ;  4»  3,.  6^  ,  ' 
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rulers.  The  smallness  of  their  number  had  no- 
thing odious  in  it ;  they  may  be  characterised 
as  the  politically  best  {dpicrroc),  their  authority 
as  that  of  the  best-aristocracy,  or,  in  consequence 
of  the  distance  between  all  earthly  excellence  and 
perfection,  we  may,  with  Plato  ^  call  it  timocracy, 
compared  with  which  the  subsequent  oligarchy 
must  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  degeneration,  the 
Grieeks  themselves  regarding  it  in  the  same  light  ^^• 
Hence  that  order  of  things  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  an  accidental  or  tempo- 
rary ascendant,  a  mere  usurpation  of  the  poli- 
tical administration  ",  dming  which  the  supreme 
power  really  belonged  to  the  demus,  nor  as  a  de- 
viation from  the  prescriptive  course,  unnatural  in 
itself,  and  odibus  to  the  people ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  form  of  government  which  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  natural  feeling,  and  allied,  to  the 
heroic  monarchy  in  good,  as  the  subsequent  oli- 
garchy was  to  the  tyranny  in  evil  attributes. 

Accordingly,  if  it  be  asked  which  of  the  three 
principles,  that  may  be  laid  down  in  the  political 
field  under  examination  as  standards  for  the  vari- 
ous claims  to  participation  in  the  sovereign  power, 
is  adapted  to  the  above  described  order  of  things. 


•  De  Repub.  8.  647,  D,  sqq. 

»°  Plato  de  Repub.  8.  560.  C.  sqq.;  Politic.  291.  D.  sqo.;  Aristot.  Eth. 
Nicom.  8.  10;  Polit.  4.  6.  9.  sqq.  Aristotle  overlooks  the  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  ages,  when,  in  Pol.  4.  3.  8,  he  ascribes  wealth  and 
nobility  to  the  6Xiyot  in  general,  consequently  to  all  the  members  of  the 
oligarcnical  faction  in  his  time — 6Xiyapx/a»  otqv  oi  TrXovtrtoi  Kal  evyevkv' 
repot  6\iyoi  ovTeg  k,  t.  X.,  these  qualities  at  that  time  frequently  being 
merely  incidental  to  number,  as  number  had  formerly  been  to  quality. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  4.  1 :  Kvpiov  fikv  yap  navTaxov  rb  TroXirevfia  tijq 
7r6\€(t)g'  froXiTEVfia  i*  iarlv  rf  iroXiTila.  Aeyut  5e,  olov  iv  filv  raig  dfir/o- 
Koariaic  K-bpioq  6 .  drjuog,  oi  ^  dXiyoi  rovvavriov  kv  tclLq  dXiyapxieug. 
Comp.  4.  5.  5;  5.  5.  8.  These  passages  throw  light  upon  4.  13.  14,  where 
Aristotle  appears  to  allude  to  the  administration— not  to  thja  legal  title  to 
supreme  power. 

t2 
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viz.:  1.  The  oligarchical-— unequal  rights  without 
regard  to  qualities,  2.  The  ochlocratical — equal 
rights  with  unequal  qualities,  3.  That  which  lies 
midway  between  the  two,  and  though  considered 
in  a  different  point  of  view,  a  joint  property  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy — equal  rights  with  equal 
qualities,  we  answer  the  third,  whilst  the  first  and 
second  must  be  declared  almost  equally  foreign  to 
its  spirit.  Our  attention  must  therefore  be  solely 
directed  to  aristocracy,  and  a  healthful  demo- 
cracy ^*  in  its  earliest  stages. 

All  their  varieties  of  intermixture  and  combina- 
tion could  scarcely  be  exhausted  by  the  most  de- 
tailed investigation,  many  cannot  be  ranged  under 
any  standard  of  political  law ;  which  chiefly  applies 
to  the  degree  of  lenity  or  rigour  with  which  power 
was  exercised  in  arbitrary  hands;  although  the 
people  do  not  look  with  speculative  refinement  to 
the  abstract  principles  of  right,  but  for  the  most 
part  judge  according  to  the  temper  with  which 
power  is  employed;  whilst  no  fixed  principle  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  degree  of  personal  merit 
which  had  raised  and  afterwards  supported  the 
aristocracy,  generally,  but  which  must  have  varied 
in  individual  cases. 

Another  most  important  combination  resulted 
from  the  exclusiveness  which  was  secured  to  the 
aristocratic  class,  firom  the  limitation  to  its  own 
circle   of  intermarriage,   the   right   of  possessing 


la 


It  will  iromedittely  be  perceived  in  what  respects  that  which  has  been 
here  advanced  differs  from  the  fundamental  opinions  in  Tittmann's  excellent 
work.  See  in  particular,  p.  364—366.  382.  496.  521.  524.  628.  533.  of 
that  work.  It  must  be  equally  evident  that  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween him  and  myself  upon  general  questions,  exclusively  applies  to  the 
earlier  age,  and  turns  upon  particular  facts  only  in  reference  to  the  constitutions 
after  the  Persian  war. 
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landed  property  and  military  distinction.  By  rigor- 
ously closing  access  to  an  order  to  withhold  from 
the  people  the  means  of  attaining  a  share  in  the 
supreme  power,  was  more  oppressive  than  to  re- 
move that  power  beyond  their  reach ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  making  a  greater  concession  to  place 
them  in  a  position  from  which  they  might  obtain 
every  thing  as  a  right,  than  it  would  have  been  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  individuals  as  it  were  through 
favour.  Now,  however  variously  the  nature  of  a 
constitution  may  be  modified  by  the  regulation  of 
its  orders,  this  being  the  fountain,  whilst  the  exer- 
cise of  the  supreme  power  is  the  stream  flow- 
ing from  it;  still  the  preceding  outline  of  the 
leading  relations  amongst  the  order  may  enable  us 
to  form  an  estimate  of  a  particular  constitution. 
Even  the  subject  under  examination,  participation 
in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power,  based  upon 
the  regulation  of  the  orders,  presents  such  mani- 
fold ramifications  of  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
that  completeness  of  investigation  would  only  lead 
us  into  subtilty  ^^ :  we  therefore  limit  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  considering  the  three  chief  bodies  by 
which  the  chief  power  in  the  Grecian  states  was 
represented,  namely,  the  council,  the  popular  as- 
sembly, and  the  public  functionaries. 

in.  THE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  POPULAR  ASSEMBLY. 

§  37.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  governed 
by  an  aristocracy,  particularly  in  those  of  Doric 
origin,  the  council,  as  an  assembly  of  the  aged,  was 
entitled    Gerusia,   Geronia  \      Experience    is   the 

"  See  Aristotle's  observations,  Pol.  4.  5.  1,  sqq. ;  4.  10 ;  5.  6.  3. 
^  repovaiaf  yspwvia.     Compare  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  91.  n. 
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characteristic  of  age,  and  even  without  legislative 
enactments,  it  is  natural  that  in  deliberative  pro- 
ceedings mature  age  should  take  precedence  of 
youth  ;  moreover,  it  was  a  rule  in  aristocratic  con-' 
stitutions  that  the  members  of  the  council  should 
retain  their  seats  for  life,  and  its  distinctive  feature 
was  the  paternal  and  venerable  charactefr  peculiar 
to  old  age ;  finally,  in  certain  states,  as  in  Sparta, 
it  was  legally  ordained,  that  none  but  men  of  ad- 
vanced age  should  be  admitted ;  upon  the  same 
principle  amongst  the  Malians  it  was  selected  flrom 
the  veterans  *.  In  other  respects  the  political  quali- 
fications of  the  members  of  the  council  were  the 
same  as  those  of  their  order,  viz.  timocratic ;  the 
ordinances  which  regulated  the  mode  in  which 
promotion  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  council  was 
effected,  and  the  order  established  in  it,  emanated 
exclusively  from  the  collective  nobles,  and  the 
council  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  circle 
set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  power, 
belonging  to  the  body  of  nobles  which  it  repre- 
sented. A  remarkable  example  of  their  solicitude 
to  insure  the  rights  of  the  order  against  danger 
from  the  preponderance  of  single  families,  is  af- 
forded by  the  Cnidian  law,  by  which  the  fttther 
excluded  the  son  and  the  elder  brother  the  younger, 
from  a  seat  in  the  council  *.  The  limitation  of  the 
number  of  its  member^  was  unquestionably  very 
ancient,  as  the  eighty  in  Argos,  the  ninety  in  Elis, 
the  sixty  in  Cnidus,  the  hundred  and  eighty  in 
Epidaurus  * ;  but   a   change   of  persons  by  rota- 

*  Arist.  Pol.  4.  10.  10.    The  ojirXiTEVKOTig  had  the  superintendence  in  the 
capacity  of  a  council ;  those  who  were  still  in  active  service  held  the  offices. 
3  Anst.  Pol.  5.  5.  3.  *  See  §  36. 
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tion-^  is  opposed  ta  the  natural  tendency  of  the  aris- 
tocmticsystem  to  appoipt  members  for  life ;  hence, 
no  more  were  chosen  than  were  necessary  to  re- 
pilace  such  members  as  had  gone  out  ^. 

BoifXfi,  a  word  peculiar  io  the  states  of  Doric 
ori^n>  signifies  in  Horner^  the  council  of  the  no- 
bles; with  the.  progress  of  political  society  it  be- 
came almost  imiversally  the  designation  of  a  council 
tending  to  democracy  ®,  the » members  of  which,  in 
conformity  to  the  change  of  families  in  the  younger 
aristocracy,  which  was  based  upon  easily  acquired, 
atid  as  easily  dissipated  external  possessions,  natu- 
rally changed  in  process  of  time.  The  determi- 
nation of  a  certain  number  was  here  unavoid- 
able ;  as  examples,  partly  selected  from  later 
timep,  Hpiay  he  adduced  the  thousand  in  Crotona  ^, 
tLocri  ^°,  and  Rhegium  ",  the  above  named  six  him- 
dred  in  Elis,  etc.  A  council  of  this  nature  was 
here  and  there  instituted  in  Keu  of  an  aristo- 
cratic-Gerusia,  as  in  Epidamnus^*4  or  in  such  a 
maxmej,  tha4»  the  latter  was  not  abolished.  The 
tiiousand  in  Rhegium  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy, 
as  well  as  the  thousand  in  Agrigentum^  who  thus 
appertain  to  a  later  age,  and  were  abolished  by 
Empedocles  ". 

Both  the  Gerusia  and  the  Rule  appear  as  organs 
through  which  the  participation  of  the  collective 

^  This  principle  is  fully  developed  ia  HUllmann,Staatsv.  d.  Alterth.  177 — 179. 

<  Compare  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  6. 11.  ^  II.  2.  53  ;  cotnp.  §  18.  d.  18,  aqq. 

®  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  5.  13.  fiovXrj  drjfiortKov. 

*  Jambltch.  in  vit.  Pythag.  45 ',  Porpbyr.  18.  frftm  Dicaaarchus. 

w  Polyb.  12.  16.  10.  11.  "  Heracl.  Pont.  25. 

"  Arist;  Pol.  5.  1.  6. 

"  Diog.  Laert.  8.  66.  —  A  council  composed  of  so  many  members  ap- 
pears almost  like  a  circle  of  full-citizens,  by  which  the  agency  of  the  general 
body  was  superseded ;  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  the  5000  in  Athens. 
Comp.  Hiillmann,  Staatsv.  327.  328.  This  forms  the  transition  to  the  civic 
deputies  (n.  16.) 
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body  of  citizens  in  the  supreme  poM^er  was  brought 
about  and  modified.  This  participation  took  place 
in  the  popular  assemblies  ^*,  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
political  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  publicity,  ex- 
isted undet  all  the  constitutions  of  Greece,  except 
where  tyranny  had  abolished  all  forms,  but  the 
mention  of  which  in  a  state,  is  no  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  democracy.  Its  character  must  be  chiefly 
deduced  from  that  of  the  class  of  persons  composing 
it.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  narrow  extent  of 
the  Greek  states  in  general,  was,  that  all  the  citizens 
attended  the  assembly ;  but  here  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  difference  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
Perioeci.  Without  reference  to  the  dominant  class, 
properly  so  called,  the  townsmen  in  general  ranked 
above  the  Perioeci  **.  This  was  chiefly  displayed  in 
their  attending  the  popular  assembly,  which  was 
their  exclusive  privilege,  or  one  at  least  which, 
from  circumstances,  they  enjoyed  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  those  assemblies  being  uniformly  held  in 
the  city,  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  upon  occa- 
stons,  in  which  a  speedy  resolution  was  reqiured, 
none  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  con*- 
voked.     Hence  it  appears  that  only  a  part  of  the 

*♦  The  Doric  aXia  (aXi^iac,  the  place  of  the  popular  assembly  in  Argos), 
the  affinity  of  whkh  with  tyXuica  is  placed  beyond  doubt ;  (in  TarCfntum  its 
name  was  aXiaia,  see  Hesych.  1.  230.)  See  in  refutation  of  the  erroneous  de- 
rifatioA  of  the  last  word  from  tjXiog,  Steph.  Byz.,  and  Etym.  M.  '^Xiald, 
where  aXiQ,  dXt^ctrdai  is  given  as  the  root..  Compare  the  Homeric  &o\KriQ» 
the  Herodotean  aXi7c,  the  Spartan  dneWattiv,  (Plut.  Lye.  6.) ;  Tittmann, 
Gr.  Staatsvi  215»  216 ;  Miill.  Dor.  2.  86.  Herodotus  likewise  employs  aXin, 
in  speaking  of  non-Doric  states,  as  IVliletus,  5.  29 ;  Thebes,  5.  79 :  however, 
it  is  probable  that  in  these  the  word  IjcjcXf^o-ia  was  in  general  use.  After 
Homer,  'Ayopd  is  seldom  found  in  the  sense  of  popular  assembly  (Herod.  6. 
11,  it  is  applied  to  the  Ionian  council  of  war);  it  was  probably  employed  in 
Crete  alone  as  a  fixed  appellation  for  such  a  body  (Bekker,  Anecd.  210)  ;  it 
generally  signifies  the  place  where  it  met,  and  with  reference  to  the  multitude 
assembled  there  fer  thfet  purpose,  the  Paphian  and  Thessalian  Xifirjv  (Hesyck. 
2.  480,  Bekker,  Anfecd.  210.)  was  equivalent  to  it:  XatKartf  in  Agrigeotum 
(In^cript.  Gruter,  401.)  must  probably  be  referred  to  a  later  age. 

**  Compare  $32. 
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people  exercised  the  supreme  power,  and  so  far,  for 
instance,  Sparta's  constitution,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  townsmen  alone,  the  Spartans  pro- 
perly so  called,  composed  the  assembly^  may  be 
termed  oppressively  aristocratic.  Another  expedient 
for  limiting  the  number  of  citizens  admitted  to  the 
popular  assembly^  was  adopted  in  the  subsequent 
oligarchies;  for  in  order  to  give  the  disaffected 
and  seditious  no  opportunity  to  assemble,  the  des- 
pots treated  with  civic  deputies,  called  Probuli  or 
SjTicleti  ^^  which  certainly  does  not  convey  a  very 
adequate  notion  of  popular  representation.  In  those 
states  where  the  demus  resided  in  the  city,  its  pre- 
sence in  the  assembly  was  a  matter  of  course,  and, 
as  was  observed  above,  this  unfolded  the  germ  of 
democratic  self-consciousness  much  earlier  than 
amongst  the  rarely-excited  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. However,  even  there  the  ascendant  of  the 
assembly  was  not  firmly  established  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  nor  had  it  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  en- 
tire independence,  for  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  council  exhibited  itself  in  so  many  particu- 
lars, that  the  assembly  can  scarcely  be  estimated, 
except  in  its  connection  with  that  body.  This  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  nature  of  those  subjects 
which  the  council  submitted  to  it  for  considera- 
tion. The  lowest  privilege  which  ought  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  a  free  people,  is,  according  to  Aris- 
totle ",  that  of  electing  and  judging  the  magistrates ; 

>«  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  11.  9 ;  4.  12.  8 ;  6.  6.  10 ;  13,  3.  1.  7 ;  ivtatf  yap  ovk 
iffri  6^fio^,  ovS"  UxXfiffiav  vofiU^ov<nVf  aXXA  <FvyK\^TOvc*  Probably  of  a 
similar  nature  were  the  Ephesiaa  iirixXriToi,  Strab.  14.  640,  who  appeai:  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  five  /SovXoi,  Stepb.  Byz.  pkvva  ;  comp.  Miiller, 
Dor.  2.  86.  87  ;  Tittmann,  527. 

^"^  Pol.  2.  9.  4. — p,iilk  yAp  rovrov  Kvpwg  wv  6  Bijfto^  SovXog  cLv  ctiy. 
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but  the  people  were  fcir  from  possessing  such  a 
power  in  those  rigorous  aristocracies  under  which 
the  magistrates  were  exclusively  chosen  from  amojng 
the  nobles;  the  elections  took  place  within  this 
circle ;  it  was  only  necessary  that  those  who  were 
chosen  by  their  equals  in  rank,  should  be  presented 
to  the  popular  assembly ;  but  irresponsibility,  i.  e., 
the  absence  of  a  liability  to  be  called  to  account  by 
the  general  body,  was  naturally  founded  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  orders  to  one  another.  But  when 
riches  had  qualified  new  candidates  for  rank  and 
office,  the  election  was  more  frequently  made  by 
the  people  at  large.  A  very  remarkable  regulation 
existed  in  Mantinea  *®,  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  were  chosen  from  the  general  body,  and 
nominated  electors.  Questions  concerning  war  and 
peace  were,  it  is  probable,  most  frequently  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  popular  assembly.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  courts  of  law,  especially  that  which  took 
cognizance  of  criminal  matters,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  prerogative  of  the  nobiUty,  as  was  the 
right  of  making  regulations  concerning  divine  wor- 
ship *^.  However,  whatever  matters  may  have  been 
transacted  in  the  popular  assembly,  the  initiative 
was  indubitably  vested  in  the  council  alone;  it 
weighed  over  every  subject  beforehand,  and  drew 
up  a  Probuleuma,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people.  This  practice  existed  for  a  time  in  full 
vigour,  even  under  the  more  matured  democra- 
cies, and  in  form  it  was  always  retained;  there- 
fore, in  a  democracy  which  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
no  individual  member  of  the  popular  assembly  can 
possibly  have   possessed   the  right  of  making  a 

IB  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  2.  2.  >9  See  other  modifications,  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  11. 
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positive  and  distinct  motion  on  any  state  matter. 
The  popular  assembly  can,  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  have  scarcely  been  any  where  so  de- 
pendent as  only  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  a  decree  of  the  council ;  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  its  lowest  privilege  consisted 
in  deciding  by  a  simple  aye  or  no,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  most  of  the  popular  assemblies  were  limited 
to  this.  The  right  of  debate,  from  its  nature, 
appertained  to  the  council;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exercised,  was,  probably,  as  in  the 
Roman  conciones^^y  often  very  disorderly.  Formali* 
ties,  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  political  existence 
of  Rome,  and  there  of  such  vast  influence,  were  never 
introduced  to  such  an  extent  amongst  the  Greeks ; 
consequently  they  cannot,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
have  aided  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  council 
to  restrict  the  popular  assembly.  Lastly,  the  same 
may  be  observed  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  nor 
did  they,  like  the  Romans,  attempt  to  influence  its 
agency  by  means  of  rehgious  scruples,  and  thus 
preclude  the  execution  of  any  measure  that  might 
happen  to  be  unpalatable  to  the  aristocratic  order. 

1  IV.  THE  OFFICERS  OF  STATE. 

§  38.  In  states,  where  the  aristocratic  body  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  power,  all  offices  of  importance, 
to  which  a  portion  of  that  power  was  delegated, 
were,  like  the  council,  emanations  from  the  ruling 
order,  and,  therefore,  the  same  qualifications  were 
required  for  them  as  for  that  order  itself;  however, 
regard  may  very  generally  have  been  had  to  age, 

^  See  my  Rom.  Hist.  304,  sqq. 

^  *X(ixai,  rlXij,  ol  kv  riXcc,  rcftai.    See  Append,  xiv. 
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and  occasionally  the  higher  officers  were  taken 
from  the  superior  nobility,  as  the  Demuchi  from 
the  Thespiadae  in  Thespi»^  But  the  care  of 
conducting  expensive  public  works  required  con- 
siderable wealth ;  the  command  in  war,  eminent 
personal  endowments,  and  the  priesthood,  imma- 
culate nobility,  and,  in  part,  such  as  was  inhe- 
rent in  certain  families ;  hence  it  may  be  assumed, 
that  within  the  circle  of  the  nobility  a  scrutiny 
(hoKifMo-la)  very  soon  began  to  precede  election. 
The  admission  of  common  freemen  to  offices  of 
state,  kept  pace  with  the  gradations  in  the  decline 
of  aristocracy';  when  the  importance  of  riches 
began  to  be  acknfowledged,  the  appointment  to 
offices  became  associated  with  the  census.  How- 
ever, whatever  standard  of  eligibility  in  general 
may  have  been  adopted,  in  particular  instances 
regard  was  had  to  the  qualities  requisite  for  an 
office,  a  Dokimasia  took  place,  and  the  more 
deserving  candidate  was  elected.  Election  by 
lot  must  at  this  stage  have  been  entirely  un- 
known. 

In  considering  that  portion  of  the  supreme  power 
which  was  comprised  in  the  functions  of  the  officers, 
it  is  necessary  to  enquire  whether  it  was  confided 
to  them  by  the  state,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the 
political  communities  of  Greece,  many  branches  of 
the  administration  belonged  to  the  state,  not  imme- 
diately, but  in  conjunction  with  certain  corporate 
bodies,  and  the  regulations  for  their  management 
did  not  emanate  from  its  centre*,  but  from  the 
close    circle    of    those    corporations    themselves. 

3  j  35,  n.  30.  3  See  the  modifications,  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  12.  10. 

*   A9r6  icoiriygccrr (AC,  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  5.  11. 
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Many  of  these  offices,  amongst  others,  those  of 
a  sacerdotal  nature,  exercised  very  great  influence 
on   the  public  system  in  general:  through   their 
existence,  the  range  and  the  importance  of  such  as 
directly  proceeded  from  the  state,  became  greatly 
limited.     However,  oiur  chief  attention  must  not 
be  directed  to  what  was  thus  introduced  into  the 
state,  but  to  what  proceeded  from  its  centre,  and 
diffused  itself  over  the  people  at  large.     To  these 
immediate  offices  were  attached,  from  the  very 
earKest  periods  of  aristocracy,  precedence  in  the 
coimcil  and  the  command  in  the  field.     The  admi- 
nistration of  justice  was  partially  vested  iii  priestly 
families ;  but  the  supreme  judicial  power  was  the 
attribute  of  the  body  of  the  people.     Every  ma- 
gistrate of  this  kind  stood  in  a  direct  relation  to 
the  aggregate  people   as  the  source  of  political 
power.     Such  a  gradation  in  the  higher  offices  of 
state  as  rendered  one  subject  to  the  other,  was 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  Grecian  communities, 
except  in  military  affairs,  in  which  it  was  insepara- 
ble from  the  nature  of  their  duties ;  therefore,  in 
other  departments  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  that 
inferior  magistrates  were  appointed  by  superior  ones, 
the  only  division  being  into  magistrates  and  ser- 
vants (Jmrjpealai),  not  higher  and  lower  magistrates. 
The  number  of  regular  offices  in  the  ancient  Gre- 
cian communities  was  small ;  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  young  and  aristocratic  states,  to  institute  as  few 
magistracies  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  as  possi- 
ble ;  they  prefer  to  keep  unlimited  power  as  near 
as  they  can  to  the  main  body  of  the  ruHng  order, 
and  to  appoint  temporary  commissions  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  but  not  constituting 
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permanent  offices  ^  The  disposition  to  delegate 
power  to  boards  or  commissions  of  this  nature^ 
maintained  its  ground  afterwards  in  the  Greciaa. 
democracies;  in  the  most  extensive  sense  the  li^ 
turgies  belonged  to  this  class.  This  tenacity  of 
transferring  the  rights  of  the  body  of  the  people 
to  individual  authorities^  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  practice  af  conferring  seats  in  the  council 
for  life,  and  the  custom  mentioned  by  Aristotle  ^ 
prevalent  in  the  more  ancient  democracies,  of  fill- 
ing offices  for  longer  periods  of  time :  but  again, 
there  existed  in  many  states  securities  against  the 
abuse  of  official  power — ^for  instance,  it  was  ex- 
pressly and  rigorously  prohibited  that  any  person 
should  retain  office  beyond  his  appointed  time  ^  or 
hold  two  offices  together,  or  the  same  twice  ®. 

Official  powers  were  not  very  cautiously  limited  ^. 
The  council,  it  is  true,  constantly  took  part .  in  the 
duties  of  the  magistracy,  but  in  many  respects  the 
latter  possessed  a  discretionary  power.  But  this 
power  could  not  be  exercised  irresponsibly,  as  att 
enquiry  into  their  conduct  inevitably  awaited  them 
in  the  Euthyne  ^®  at  the  termination  of  their  offi^ . 
cial  career. 

The  Euthyne  may  be  called  the  Dokimasia  inn 
verted ;    if  the  latter  had  inspired  the  candidate, 
with  confidence  before  he  entered  office,  th©  formfer 
was  destined  to   prove, ,  whether  that  confidence 

'  'EirifiiXiiai,  originally  the  duties  of  an  agent,  afterwards  their  object, 
Aristot.  Pol.  4.  12.  3,  where  the  office  itself  is  vaguely  distinguished  from  per- 
manent offices.  See  ^schin.  c.  Ctesiph.  398.  400;  Boeckh  Puh.  Econ. 
1.267.  «PoL5.8. 3. 

7  See  on  the  subject  of  the  Boeotarchs,  Corn.  Nep.  Epam.  9;  Paiis>9. 
14.  2.  0  See  Tittmann,  Gr.  Suatsv.  541. 

'  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Hiillmann,  Staatsr,  d.  Althert  291  >  conf. 
Tittmann,  544. 

*®  The  word  tvOvvti  expresses  the  opposition  to  (ncSXiai  OsfinrrtQ,  the  per- 
version of  justice,  crooked  courses. 
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had  been  properly  reposed  ornot,  and  the  prospect 
of  it  to  deter  officers  from  improper  conduct.  The 
Euthyne  was  originally  a  limitation  of  the  princely 
government  of  the  nobles :  this  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  statement  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Athens  with  the  archonship  of  Medon  ^^  and  thus 
it  appears  in  the  case  of  Cresphontes  ^^  This 
dependence  of  the  magistracy  upon  the  aristocratic 
class,  and  the  perhaps  irregular  interference  of  the 
latter,  led  to  the  institution  of  a  formal  scrutiny 
after  a  magistrate  had  completed  hfe  term  of 
service.  This  first  took  place  within  the  circle  of 
the  holders  of  power,  as  in  the  iEolic  Cuma  ^^ ; 
the  participation  of  the  demus  in  it  originated  by 
degrees;  it  was  the  same  case  with  the  officers 
appointed  for  the  scrutiny  itself  as  peculiar  magis- 
trates, Euthyni  and  Logistaj  ^*,  in  the  nomination 
of  whom  the  character  of  the  constitution  might 
become  doubly  apparent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  asked, 
which  order  possessed  the  right  of  electing  those 
officers,  and  what  qualifications  as  to  rank  ren- 
dered eligible*  The  extreme  of  democracy  was 
afterwards  developed,  not  so  much  in  the  duties 
of  the  Athenian  Euthyni,  as  in  the  right  of  ac*^ 
cusing  public-  functionaries  in  the  popiilar  as- 
sembly. 

In  certain  states  there  arose  a  sort  of  magis- 


»»  $29.n,  10.  »»  §29.  n.  12. 

<•  $  35.  n.  34. 

"  Plato  de  Legg.  12. 946  sqq. ;  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  5.  10 :  KoKovai  5iroi>row^ 
ol  ukv  ivQvvaQt  oi  dk  XoyiOTdg,  oi  S*  k^tratTTdSy  ol  dk  awtfyopovg.  Comp. 
Scniieid«r  Comiaeiit.  502.  Of  a  similar  character  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  fiaoTfjpic  in  Harpocr.,  if  we  understand  tifO^fvai,  after  ftaffTpiai,  •  in 
Hesych.  as  well  as  the  Biiodian  and  Pallenian  fidorpoif  see  Hesych.  and 
Harpocr.    Compare  Photius  jxdffTitpig.    On  Athens,  see  §  47.  n.-49. 
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trates  corresponding  to  the  Euthyni,  who  became 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  their  trans- 
actions with  the  superior  officers  of  state.  Such 
were  the  Spartan  Ephori,  who  did  not  attain  their 
importance  as  they  were  instituted  by  Lycurgus, 
but  with  the  further  progress  of  the  constitution, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
them  here^^;  transcending  the  originally  narrow 
sphere  of  their  legitimate  province,  they  entered 
upon  that  of  the  censors;  the  authority  of  all 
other  officers  was  overbalanced  by  the  antagonist 
authority  of  the  ephoralty;  like  the  Roman  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  they  converted  what  was 
intended  for  defence  into  a  means  of  aggression, 
which  ended  by  becoming  highly  detrim^ental  to 
the  due  balance  amongst  the  members  of  the  body 
politic.  The  nomophylaces,  so  often  spoken  of  ^^ 
did  not  in  any  state  of  Greece  attain  that  import- 
ance which  their  name  implies,  and  the  preceding 
observations  refer  to  none  but  the  Ephors  of 
Sparta  ^^  But  with  the  progress  of  the  demus 
there  arose  an  office,  viz.,  that  of  the  Demiurgi, 
which  was  as  much  of  a  democratic  ^®  as  that  of 
the  Probuli  was  of  an  aristocratic  nature.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  Doric  and  in  other  states  *^ ; 
their  province  was  not  the  representation  of  the 
people,  they  were  popular  agents ;  but  it  appears 
wholly  incredible  that  they  were  any  where  pre- 
viously to  the  Persian  war  the  highest  fiinction- 


**  The  sabject  it  fully  investigated  $  42.  n.  77,  sqq. 

'*  See  §  40.  n.  27.    In  Tarentam  they  were  called  ptirpo^Xeus^s,  Phot, 
and  Etym.  M. 
»  See  TUtm.  gr.  Staatsv.  547.  >»  Ibid.  358,  367. 

10  MuUer,  Dor.  2.  141. 
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aries,  as  the  misinterpretation  of  a  word  in  Aris- 
totle ^^  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  they  were  proba- 
bly mere  adjuncts  of  the  superior  officers  in  the 
measures  they  took  for ,  the  good  of  the  people  ^\ 
The  Epidemiurgi  sent  by  Corinth  to  Potidaea, 
were  inspectors  and  superintending  officers  ^^. 

A  survey  of  the  individual  magistrates  with  re- 
ference to  the  share  of  the  highest  power  pos- 
sessed by  them  respectively,  can  only  include 
those  who  immediately  emanated  from  the  ruling 
body,  and  exercised  a  supervision  over  it  in  their 
turn.  Aristotle  calls  the  Basileis,  Prytanes,  and 
Archons^^  magistrates  who  went  forth  from  the 
common  and  sacred  hearth  of  the  state  wdth  a 
mission  to  watch  over  all  matters  connected  ynth 
the  public  worship.  The  nature  of  the  subsequent 
Basileia  has  been  already  discussed ;  it  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  ancient  princely  splendour  ;  but 
most  closely  and  intimately  allied  with  its  real 
character  was  the  dignity  of  the  Prytanes. 

The  Prytaneum,  a  main  ingredient  in  the  poh- 
tical  life  of  every  Grecian  state,  which  made  any 
pretensions  to  independence^*,  like  the  Prytanes, 
proceeded  from  the  ancient  monarchy.  In  the 
heroic  age  the  high-priesthood  was  associated  with 


^  Pol.  5.  8.  3  :  rb  ydp  &pxcuov  oi  Srjftoi  KaBUrraffav  troXvxpoviovc  rdc 
^flliiovpyiag  Kai  rdg  Oetapiag.  These  two  words  do  not  here  express  particular 
dignities,  but  are  general  designations  for  those  offices  of  the  democracy  which 
related  to  '6(ria  and  hpd,    Comp.  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  3.  14 ;  Schneid.  ad  loc. 

^^  Etym.  M.  Ariiuoypyog.  Amongst  the  Argives  and  Thessalians,  oi  trtpl  rd 
rkXri*    Comp.  Thuc.  5.  47. 

^  Thuc.  I.  56.  The  Scolion  compares  them  to  Phylaichs,  strictly  aristo- 
cratic magistrates. 

^  Polit.  6.  5. 11 :  dirh  rrjg  Koivrjg  itfTlug  ^xovffi  ttjv  rtyiriv*  kclKovoi  ^ 
qI  ftkv  apxovTag  rovrovQy  ol  Ik  Pa<TiX£ic,  ol  dk  -rrpyrdveig. 

^  See  Casaub.  ad  Ath.  15.  700  D. ;  Spanheim  de  Vesta  et  Prytanib.  in 
Graev.  thes.  n.  14 ;  Blanchard  sur  les  Prytanes  in  M6ro.  de  1  Acad.  d. 
Inscript.  v.  7,  as  well  as  in  Naucratis,  Athen.  4,  150.  D.  On  Peparethos, 
Thuc.  3.  89. 
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it^  and  the  sax^red  hearth  of  the  istate-^.  was  th^Q*  in 
the  princely  castle,  where  ,the  council  used  to  assi^m-  > 
ble  around  it  ^.     With  the  commencemeint  of  the. 
aristocracies  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  state  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  royal  care;  the  Prytaueum  indeed  • 
continued  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  the  state,  where 
that  fire^  was  kept  up  which  was  an  emblem  o£« 
its  life,  and  of  the  divine  protection  it  enjoyed^  and'' 
the  chief  magistrate  was  appointed  to  tend  it  ail  I 
lieu  of  the  prince:   but  it  remained  the  centra]* 
point  of  government  for  a  very  short  time;  the-. 
Buleuterion  or  the  Archeum  was  sekoted  for  tihet 
transaction  of  the    strictly  political   affains   that^ 
daily  presfented  themselves,  but  a  sacred  heijrth  'of , 
the  council  was  removed  to  the  former  of  tfe^se  ?®.l 
From  that  time  the  Prytaneum,  Ufce  the  coundlrtj 
house  %  appears  to  have  been  a  central  ppi]tijt^r 
where  functionaries  officially  engaged  »e$idedi.rbut» 
where,  at  the  same  time,  the  religiow  <tbw.ftPtftfo 
continued  to  predominate  ;  on  that  acoomit  'A  :^(^s 
thenceforward  fixed  upon  for  the  place  of 'b^afeur< 
and.  the  public  meals,  because  there  the  person  :QI|^ 
whom  distinction  was  conferred  becamie.moptxd«sg^j 
bound,  and  as  it  were  oonseor^ted^  to  the  .statt^.  ?i  :i  -^ 


*  *E(rriaKoivri,  the  same  as  vpvraviiov,  Poll.  9.  40;  Ath.  5.  J87^D,; 
and  Casaab.  Focas  urbis,  Cic.  de  legib.  2. 12.  Compare,  in  particnlar^  CMuzer 
Symbol.  2.  627.  . 

^  Comp.  Hullman.  Anf.  d.  gr.  Gesch.  2.  23.  According  to  PJtit.  Co'jivur. 
8.  651,  Celeus  was  the  first  who  fofmed  a  union  of  brave  men,  aod  dvSfiaaai 
'npvraviiov.  Herein  we  chiefly  perceive  the  operation  of  the  hospit&ble  prin- 
ciple, and  this  coincides  with  his  reception  of  Demeter.in  Eleasis,  Apculod. 
3.  14.  7.     Comp.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  184,  sqq. 

•^  "AapiffTOQ  \vxvoCf  trdp  dffpearov,  Pans.  8.9.  1 ;  8.  37. 8  ;  -Strab.  9. 
396  ;  Poll.  1.  7;  Schol.  Thuc.  2.  15;  Proverb,  rb  Xvxvov  Iv  Trpvravdi^, 
Theocr.  21.  36. 

^  'Earta  PovXaia,  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  52  ;  iEschin.  de  falsa  Legat  227 ; 
Harpocr.  fiovXaia ;  Suid.  Sk^tog, 

*  J£u,  Poliorc.  10 :  fi  h  rrpvravsiif}  fj  kv  j3ovXo.  Dio  Chrys.  2.  254,  r^v 
H '  dyopdv  Kal  rb  irpvravtiov  Kal  rb  fiovXiVTYipiov.  Comp.  on  Syracuse 
Cic.  c.  Verr.  4.  58. 
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Prytanes  are  recorded  as  chief  magistrates  in 
Corinth  ^^,  Corc3rra^S  Miletus '^  Eressus  in  Les- 
bos'^  Tenedos^,  Pergamus^^  Cos^,  Rhodes^, 
etc.  They  were  religious-political  presidents  like 
the  kings,  whose  substitutes  they  had  become, 
in-  many  of  those  cities,  guardians  of  the  sacred 
fi^e  of  the  state  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  still  filled 
with  the  quickening  and  warming  power  of  the 
Basileia,  in  which  the  ethical  predominated  over 
the  colder  legal-political  principle.  On  that  ac- 
count the  word  bears  a  close  affinity  to  Basileus, 
ssBtA  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  its  place  ^,  or  as  a 
significant  desigaation  for  the  sovereign  dignity  ^ ; 
it  ^  was  probably  first  of  all  employed  in  Athens  as 
a  magistracy  of  the  second  class ;  afterwards  it 
became  here,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  a  denomi- 
nation for  the  presidents  of  the  community  or 
cotmcil,  changing  periodically,  according  to  the 
democratic  system  ^. 

The  archonship  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  deeply  imbued  with  the  antique  religious  es- 
sence, as  the  word  itself  expresses  presidency  with- 
out any  subordinate  notion;  it  cannot  be  traced 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  having  been  em- 

*  Diqd.  Fragnu  v.  4. 13 ;  Blpoat.  Paus,  2.  4.  4. 
^  Inscription  Bockh.  Pub.  Econ.  2.  403. 

»«  AristQt.  Pol.  5.  4.  6. 

*  Athen.  8.  333  A.  Might  we  not  infer  from  this,  that  such  was  the  case 
in  the  other  Lesbian  cities  1 

^  Pind.  Nem.  11.    See  on  this  point  Miill.  in  Bockh.  explic.  476. 

^  Spon.  Miscell.  79.  348.  »  Hesych.  Kbokoq. 

^  Polyb.  27.  6.  2 ;  Bockh.  ad  Pind.  01.  7.  expl.  169.  Two,  chosen 
annually,  held  the  presidency  for  six  months  each. 

^  Suid.  Xdptav.    Charon  wrote  paffiKuc  for  the  TrpvrdvEie  in  Sparta. 

»  -Sachyl.  Prometh.  169  ;  Dan.  374. 

*®  As  in  Delphi,  Paus.  10.  2.  2,  where,  however,  vpvravtvovroQ  may  be 
less  general ;  in  Crotona,  see  Timaeus  ap.Ath.  12.  622  C;  in  Cyzicus,  Caylus, 
rec.  7.67;  Ephesus,  Tittmann,  431,  et  ubi  sup.;  com  p.  van  Dale  disserta- 
tiones  V. 
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ployed  at  an  early  period  to  designate  a  particular 
office  *^  not  even  in  Athens,  as  will  be  shewn  be- 
low, though  it  became  general  in  the  later  age  as 
an  appellation  for  a  permanent  dignity. 

Most  of  the  other  numerous  titles  of  superior 
magistrates  express  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
official  duties  annexed  to  them ;  as  the  Cretic 
Cosmi*^  the  Cosmopolis  in  the  ItaKan  Locri*', 
the  iEsjrmnete  in  Cuma**  and  Chalcedon*^  the 
Art3niaB  in  Argos*^  and  Epidaurus^^  the  Hierom- 
namon  in  Megara,  Byzantiimi^,  Chalcedon*^,  the 
Aphester  in  Cnidos  ^,  the  Tagos  in  Thessaly  ^S  a 
word  very  frequently  employed  by  the  poets  for 
ruler  in  general  ^%  the  Polemarch  in  several  Boeo- 
tian cities  ^^  and,  after  the  institution  of  the  new 
Archons  in  Athens,  the  same  with  Tamias,  in  the 
poets  frequently  transferred  from  matters  of  finance 
to  political  government  in  general  ^.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  appellations  of  Strategos,  which  ex- 
isted in  every  democracy,  and  Proedros,  for  exam- 
ple in  Mitylene  *^,  were  less  ancient. 

**  The  tie  apx^v  in  Epidamnus,  (Aristot.  Pol.  6.  1.  6;  comp.  3.  11.  1.) 
probably  bad  another  special  appellation  as  a  magistrate,  and  moreover  belongs 
to  a  later  age.  Concerning  Boeotian  archons,  in  Plataese,  Chaeronea,  Thebes, 
etc.,  see  Miiller,  Boeotia  in  Ersch.  Encjclop.  p.  272.  It  appears  to  me  very 
doubtful  whether  these  belonged  to  the  earlier  time. 

«  $  35.  n.  20.  «  Polyb.  12.  16. 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Med.  19. 

^  Was  there  one  here  so  early  1  There  were  three  in  Cuma,  see  Tittmann 
Gr.  Staatsv.  463. 

^«  Thucyd.  5.  47.  *»  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  1. 

*«  Polyb.  4.  62.  «  MiiU.  Dor.  2.  169. 

«>  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  172.  "  §  26.  n.  33. 

**  ^schyl.  Prom.  96.  Comp.  rayric,  Agam.  110.  rayovxoc  Eumen.  288. 
Comp.  Sophoc.  Ad  tig.  1045. 

»»  On  Thebes,  see  Xenoph.  6.  2.  30;  ThespiaB  Plut.  Demetr.  39. 

**  Pind.  Pyth.  5.  82;  Nem.  10.  97  ;  Sophoc.  Antig.  1133  ;  compare  Sto- 
baeus  Serm.  12.  p.  116. 

«  Thucyd.  3.  25. 
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I.  THE  RELATION  OF  LAW  TO  CUSTOM. 

§  39.  When  custom  and  law  are  conceived  in 
their  widest  difference,  the  system  which  is  go- 
verned by  the  former  may  be  described  as  devoid 
of  volition,  and  unconscious  of  an  aim,  existing  in 
a  form  coeval  with  itself,  and  confirmed  by  tacit 
prescription;  whilst  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
latter  is  the  self-conscious  conception  of  a  rational 
standard  attached  to  a  political  body,  with  a  posi- 
tive declaration  as  to  its  futiu-e  validity.  But  in 
the  materials  which  history  presents,  we  cannot 
draw  such  a  distinction  as  this.  In  none  of  the 
Grecian  states  founded  after  the  migrations  are  we 
authorised  to  assume  such  force  of  prescription, 
that  a  state  of  total  quiescence,  a  political  life  with- 
out any  reflection  as  to  its  true  destination,  and  a 
blind  conformity  to  the  natural  result  of  circum- 
stances, were  enabled  to  subsist  for  any  considera- 
ble length  of  time ;  sooner  or  later  reflection  un- 
folded itself.  Now,  although  the  force  of  habit 
and  a  certain  slothMness  in  rising  to  free  resolu- 
tions, may  have  operated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  many  innovations  which  were  produced  in  the 
course  of  circumstances  may  have  been  confirmed 
without  any  express  declarations  and  decrees  to 
that  effect ;  still  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
first  introduction  of  an  institution  was  preceded  by 
a  formal  motion,  and  by  deliberation.  But  acts  of 
this  nature  were  performed  in  the  midst  of  the 
governing  people,  appear  consequently  as  having 
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grown  out  of  the  very  heart  of  riationaUty,  and  are 
deficient  in  that  peculiar  mark  by  which  laws  are 
distinguished ;  namely,  that  as  it  were  from  a  pd$i- 
tion  without  the  mass  something  is  introduced  into 
it ;  it  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  defect- 
iveness of  our  sources,  that  so  many  ins<dttifti<ms 
are  recorded  only  as  actually  existing,  whilst  the 
causes  of  their  origin  and  their  authors  are 'Jim- 
known. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  estimate  the  prolitital 
agency  of  those  men,  who,  without  being  strictly 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  legislators,  lived  ind 
wrought  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  byitiKbeir 
counsel  and  conduct  exercised  practical  infliietice 
on  the  decrees  of  the  state.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention  poetry,  which  acted  in  various-  wrays, 
indirectly,  but  powerfully,  upon  the  national  mind. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  songs  of  Callinus,  Tyr- 
taeus,  Mimnermus  and  Alcaeus;  Solotfs  elegy 'Jon 
Salami^  bore  a  similar  character,  and  until  Ms  la^s 
appeared  in  their  own  austere  simplicity,  a  poetical 
garb  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  adorned  every  poli- 
tical doctrine  and  exhortation.  But  of  a  direct  dnd 
personal  character  was  the  political  agency  of  •  the 
men,  whom  antiquity  emphatically  denominated 
sages ;  political  knowledge  was  the  chief  element 
of  their  wisdom  \  History  has  preserved  a  num- 
ber of  pithy  apothegms  %  which  are  said  to  embody 
their  respective  ethical  and  poUtical  opinions  ;  but 
from  these  vague  and  anecdotical  attributes,  no 
judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  political  exer- 

'  Dicsarcb.  ap.  Diog.  L.  1.  40.  calls  them  ffvvsTovQTivag  Kal  vofioGeTi" 

Kodc' 
'  See  Demetr.  Phal.  ap.  Stob.  3.  44,  sqq.  Orl.  -,  Plut.  Sept.  Sapient.  Con- 

viv.  6.  566.  687 ;  Diog.  Laert.  1.  33 ;  Hygin.  221. 
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tions  of/ the. men;   w^  should  r^thier  regard  the 
traditions  which  recount  their  political  operations 
themselves.     Mere,  reflection  was  not  the  occupa- 
tion of  any  one  of  them ;  Solon .  and  Cleobulus 
iwdrt  legislators,  Periander  a  tyrant;  the   others 
BtaAeamen  and.  men  of;  business,  and  to  these  our 
attentiDii  jnusrt  be  particularly  directed. .  Tp  these 
anust  b^  added  Thales,  who  was.  not  only  the. poli- 
tical counsellor  of  Croesus  ^  but  spokesman,  in  tiie 
'  Idnio  federal  coundil  S  and  who,  after  ineflfijctual 
itefitets  for.  the  common  good,  greatly . promoted 
fthe» welfare  of  Miletus,  by  obtaining,  it  the  friend- 
sMp/of .Cjn-Ufl^;  Bias,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
poKtical.poem  on  Ionia  ^  and  who  made  the  pa- 
'.itviotie  proposal  to  cast  off  the  Persian  yoke. by 
-  araigration  /  to    Sardinia  ^ ;   Chilon,.  who  was   in- 
i)stmam0ntal^   in  the   progrcjssive   improveinent ,  of 
•  the  .  ooilititution   of  Lycurgus,   although ;  jiot .  in 
.  the  institutjiOH   of.  the    Ephors  ^ ;  Epimenid^s   in 
Ctetd,  the  political  pacificator  of  Athens  by  atpn- 
.  ing.  fcr  the>  murder,  of  Cylon  ^^  and  the  author 
-of  a  poem  on  (Jh^e  public,  administration  ^^  of  Crete ; 
'  ?Heiracliti*sth^'S6ver^  and  bitter  Cj^nsoir  in  Ephesu^^^ ; 
and  laatly^  Ha^^ta^us  ,the;  Ipgographpr  ^\    But  a 
higher  positicfn*  wust  be .  assij^ed  to  I^ythagpras.  as 
\  the  mdater  and  educator  of  statesmen.     It  would 


^  Hwod.  1.  76 ;  Diog.  Laert.  1.  38.  ♦  Herod..!.  170. 

'  Diog.  L.  1.  25. :  Kpoiffov  ydp  irkfAif/avros  wpbg  MiXi}(rt(^c  ^^<  (rvfijia- 
j^i'tf,  iKiaXvfffv,  ^irep  Kvpov  ttpaTviffavrog  itrtjat  rr^v  ^dXir  —  tLppU^s  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

«  Diog.  L.  1.  83.  T  Herod.  1.  170. 

«  Plut.  Ages.  5. 

»  JEh  V.  H.  3.  17.  ct  plura  apud  Periz. 

»o  Thucyd.  1.  126  ;  Cicero  de  Legg.  2.  11  ;  Plut.  Sol.  12  ;  Diog.  L.  1. 
110  ;  Vatic,  app.  3.  97.  See  several  passages  in  Meurs.  Sol.  p.  30.  and  par- 
ticularly Heinncn's  Epimenides. 

'^  Diog.  L.  1.  111.  :  ovvkypayj/t  irtpl  rrJQ  Iv  Kp^ry  iroXtretac* 

»«  Plut.  de  Garrul.  8.  33.  »»  Herod.  5.  36. 125. 
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be  erroneous  to'  Consider  him  as  oile  df  the 'legis- 
lators;  he  elakns  the  first  place'  amongst  those 
statesmen  whose  influence  Was  direct'  and  peiw 
sonal,  as  the  man  who  wished  to  instil  into  his 
confidants^  and  through  them  into  their  respdctiit^e 
states,  exalted  political  virtue^  by  living  precept  and 
example,  but  not  to  lay  down  the  law  in ''the  dtod 
letter  without  the  sanctifying  eflicacy  of  the  feel- 
ings. Strictly  speakings  he  can  scarcely  be  called' 
a  legislator,  even  for  the  small  circle  that  imsofi^ 
diately  surrounded  him,  for  here  moraUty.  reigned, 
and  virtue  was  expected  to  grow  from  the  i  hearty 
and  fertilised  and  quickened  by  the  inner  'law^^S 
to  exhibit  its  influence  upon  life.  >  / 

Amongst  the  causes  which  led  to  a  departuare 
from  the  path  of  prescription  and  usage,  none 
operated  more  forcibly  than  dissensions  amongst' 
the  members  of  the  aristocratic  order  or  theprincfe^* 
as  in  Sparta ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  people  began 
to  reflect  upon  the  discordance  between  their  own* 
position  and  the  privileged  conditioi^of  the  nobility, 
and  this  called  up  a  spirit  of  resistance  and  pre. 
sumptuous  pretensions,  which  were  the  more  eflfec- 
tually  asserted  when  countenanced  and  supported 
by  the  designing  and  selfish  of  the  upper  order, 
itself.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  want  of  a 
new  public  system  was  sensibly  felt,  and  the  will 
and  the  decree  that  such  should  be  established  were 
a  natural  consequence.  When  this  was  not  accom- 
plished by  a  preponderating  body,  but  resulted 
from  a  union  between  the  contending  parties,  a 
previous  contract  guaranteeing  the  validity  of  the 
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law '^botit  tO'ibe  frameA^  a  siikaj^le '  1»si6>  was  laid 
foif  legisbAion^  it»is  tjruiejrbut'it  was'stiU; very  far 
fecMfn  the  intentaon  of  the  Greeks  to  quit  the  ^path 
efd custxDnl  •and  adherle  to  an/-  objective  standard ; 
oh  ^  the  contrary,  their  innate  tendency  to  the 
ftNrmeoT  firs<]  led  to  the  mediation^  of  /iSisymnjetse 
and  arbitrators;  •    .      i  • 

•  The  iEsymnetas  ^^  whom  Aristotle  ^^  designates 
fiieely-*elected  rulers>  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
tyiraaats  who  i^ere  originally  called  by  <  the  same 
nfamB^^were  not  deigned  to  make  laws  so  much 
ad  to  allajr  the  fermenting  political  matter  by  means 
of  the  vigorous  exercise  of  thdr  personal  authority. 
Now  although  certain  of  the  iEs3minet8B  made 
lawsr  and  then  abdicated,  like  Pittacus,  this  was  no 
more  essential  to  this  species  of  authority,  than 
when  others,  like  Orthagoras  in  Sicyon,  Cypselus 
in  Corinth,  and  Pisistratus  in  Athens,  perpetuated 
the  same 'in  their  own  families,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  to  tyranny.  Their  most  important  duties  dur- 
ing' their  administration,  were  to  re-establish  justice 
and  legal  orders  to  modify  and  amend  prescriptive 
usage,  and,  in  general,  rather  to  reconcile  conflict^ 
iilg  parties  by  means  <  of  their  personal  influence^ 
than  by  judicial  arbitration. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  legislators,  in  the  nature 
of  their  occupation,  were  the  arbitrators  ^\  Their 
duty  was  to  separate  the  contending  parties  by 


**  alffvTir^g,  II.  24.  347,  ahvfjivrjrrigy  alrwfivriT'qp,  Od.  8.  258,  first  sig- 
nified an  umpire  in  a  contest  (fipajievTfig)*  Conf.  Uesych.  aiavuvriTijp  and 
aiffvfjLvriTaif  with  the  Comment,  and  the  Etym.  M. ;  ai<TVfivd<i)  afterwards 
meant,  to  rule,  Eurip.  Med.  19.  On  the  nature  of  the  i£symnetaBy  compare 
§  50.  n.  5. 

»«  Aristot.  in  Argum.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  "  Pol.  4.  8.  2. 

*"  Aiaerfjrai,  Herod.  5.  95 ;  ^laXAaicrai,  Piut.  Sol.  14 ;  KarapTiariipeg, 
Herod.  4.  168  ;  5.  28  ;  106.  161  ',  conf.  Pollux  4.  153. 
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• 

meftas^  of  *  arbitratk^n  tinri'^^v^n  cfts6>ror  £iptun4^ 
upon  the.  whole-  combination  of . /existii^ . cirwjua- 
stanoesy  and '  to. .  adjui^  their  >^e$peotive/  d^m^itd^. 
The  eistablishment  of  general  &nld  r  penmaoieftt .  pi^- 
cadesits  was  not  necessarily  anDexied>  ta  i]i!$//bttt 
when  this  was  D<PkQsddered  expedient^  the  .mo^t)^" 
taral  oovtrse  which  could  suggest  itself  w<as^  to  jq^ore 
and  oonfirm  that  prescription,  the  ^vigour  of  whi^h 
had  beein -impaired  by  dissension^  so  &r  aa-itiit^s 
fisot  itself  repealed  by  the  judgment  delivered  \V^  (tfee 
particular  case  in  question.     However,  wherje,  arbi- 
trators or  iEsymnetflB  were  ohoseni  ^traBwjiatllity 
was  rarely  restored;  for  from  contin«e4  diswiqn 
proceeded,  on  the  one  hand,  tyranny^  ^and  onjtbe 
other,  demands  for  determinate  and  conipr*h€iB«ite 
legislation,  ^        .  .     ..;...... 

As  in  these  two  species  of  authority,  th^od^tuAl 
consent  of  the  litigants  to  an  adjustmi^ .  ^f  ^  :thf$ir 
difiPerences,  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  ]i9gtsl9l^igfi, 
so  it  did  not  require  a  previous  compact  Jfor^rfhe 
introduction  of  positive  laws.  Nor  does -ttllis 
merely  apply  to  legislation  generally,  in.  iwhil^h 
respect  laws  may  even  be  the;  ^oniptilsory .  edicts 
of  a  tyranny,  and,  consequjentty,  the  conv-^iiiMial 
basis  be  altogether  wanting;  but'  it  eBpeciaUy 
refe(rs  to  the  political  development  in  the:  iG^jfipjian 
aristocracies  under  consideration,  so  far  asj .  a  ^ape- 
mo  val  of  the  discordances  between  the  peftpJe«it 
large  and  a  ruling  order,  the  establishment  of :  a 
general  citizenship,  was  effected  by  the  laiWS^.  For 
in  this  case  the  original  impulse,  as  well  as  the 
execution,  might  proceed  from  one  party,,  and 
equity  might  be  exercised,  and  an  equality  of  poli- 
tical relatioD^  established  by  the  holders  of  power 
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foT  th^  time  being,  without  th^d:  prdvioiis  eotieiir- 
reiice  of  the  lower  ord^r.  In  this  tnatwieria  priqce 
ifaight  have '  satisfied  the  aristocratic  orfler  by  meatus 
of  legislation,  and  thit  order,  m  its  tuiti,  the  people ; 
'it 'will  seldom  be-  found  that  mdderation  was  the 
"toclttsive  attribute  of  the  lower  orders.  -  ■  *  "  » •  " 
'  Hetoce/in  enquiring  whett  law  succeeded  usage, 
our  chief  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  peculiar 
^hai^cteristics  by  which  the  law  itself  is  dtetiil- 
gdished  from  prescriptive  usage  and  personal  autti*©- 
rity,  and  not  to  the  antecedence  of  an  agreem^nti 
The  chief  of  these  is  positive  dedaration.  We 
cannot,  4s  was  above  remarked,  in  any  manner  so 
Separate  the  precept  from  the  usage,  as  though  the 
latter  had  been  produced  and  modified  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  former,  and,  as  it  were,  taeaitly 
= acquiesced  in  what  circumstances  originated  and 
maintained.  From  the  proneness  of  the  Greeki^to 
reflection,  their  prevailing  inclination  for  oratory, 
the  opportunity  afforded  in  every  Grecian  state  for 
public  debate,  and  the  manifold  occasions  presented 
by  changes  in  the  external  condition  of  the  states  to 
>reflect,  and  to  deliberate  in  common  upon  the  fiir- 
ther  expediency  of  a  usage,  it  was  inevitable  that 
usage  in  itself  should  be  made  the  subject  of  reflec- 
tion, that  its  nature  should  be  defined,  and  its 
•future  validity  be  ensured  by  positive  declaration  *^ ; 
but  the  force  of  habit  is  the  support  of  usage ;  ooti- 
sequently,  it  was  more  easy  for  the  usage,  as  such, 
to  obtain  its  sanction  through  actual  practice,  than 
it  was  for  the  verbal  standard  alone  and  separated 
from  the  usage.     Thus,  a  standard  enforced  by 

'^  Heoce  prirpa,  law  in  Sparta  and  Tareotum,  conf.  MUil*  Dor.l*  134«-135. 
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actual  practice  again  became  incorporated  with  the 
life  of  the  state,  maintained  its  ground  as  part  aiid' 
parcel  of  the  same,  and  was  guaranteed  by  itself* 
without  appealing  for  its  subsistence  to  the  auth6-< 
rity  of  any  external  law.  The  transition  from  the 
authority  of  the  usage  in  itself  to  that  of  the  word 
as  a  command  superior  to  and  determining  it,  was 
brought  about  in  this  as  in  various  other  channels 
of  public  life  in  Greece,  by  the  all-powerful  influ- 
ence of  poetry :  the  poet  uttered  in  his  descriptions' 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  national.  By  contem- 
plating the  standards  established  by  custom  for 
regulating  the  general  order  of  things,  he  was 
led  to  form  political  maxims ;  these,  in  their  turn, 
infused  themselves  into  the  national  mind,  in 
whose  centre  and  core  poetry  found  life  and  sus- 
tenance; of  vast  importance,  therefore,  in  the 
history  of  the  political  development  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  rise  of  the  gnome.  But  the  victory  of 
positive  declaration  over  tacit  custom  was  finally 
achieved  by  the  introduction  of  writing,  and  thence- 
forward the  law  became  confirmed  in  its  independ- 
ence, and  stood  in  no  danger  of  being  supplanted 
by  custom. 

Still  more  important  than  the  advancement  of 
the  law  beyond  the  circle  of  prescriptive  usage,  and' 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  was  the  raising  rV 
above  personal  influence,  into  an  absolute  com- 
mand, not  rendered  obligatory  in  any  particular  case 
by  the  will  of  the  temporary  depositary  of  power, 
but  emanating  from  the  aggregate  mind  of  the  state, 
durable,  independent,  and  invariable.  The  grada-^ 
tions  in  its  development  correspond  with  the  three 
constitutions — ^monarchy,   aristocracy,  and  demo- 
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cracy.  In  the  first,  napiiely,  the  oIkJ  Grecian  here- 
ditary monarchy,  the  law  advanced  least  of.  all 
beyppd  the  personal  sphere;  here  uniformity  of 
procedure  was  the  safest  course ;  but  the  separa- 
tion of  a  standard  of  the  same  from  the  person 
became  necessary,  after  a  plurality  of  rulers  and 
change  of  families  in  the  aristocracy  gave  rise  to. a 
diversity  of  opinions ;  but  this  necessity  became 
most  imperious  at  the  commencement  of  the  demo- 
Ofapy,  wherein  the  change  of  magistrates  necessa- 
rily prevented  the  continuance  of  that  system  which 
rjBfldered  the  administration  of  political  power  de- 
pendent upon  individual  discretion,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  body  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  pernicious  and  insane  habit  of  drawing 
every  thing  before  their  own  immediate  circle,  and 
of  determining  upon  every  occasion  by  a  fresh  re- 
solution, thus  resolving  the  laws  into  psephisms. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  framing  and  introduc- 
tion of  the  laws,  this  certainly  may  have  been  ^ 
effected  by  means  of  formal  motions  and  proposals 
in  the  midst  of  the  sovereign  people,  after  joint 
examination  and  reflection,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prescription  to  a  considerable  extent  have  become 
moulded  into  law :  however,  there  is  a  disposition 
in  the  transmitters  of  historical  matter,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to 
personal  authority,  to  ascribe  the  laws  of  a  state  to 
single  persons,  to  represent  them  as  the  products 
of  their  individual  minds,  and  thus  almost  diame- 
trically to  oppose  them  to  national  prescription. 
This  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  mythical  tradi- 
tions, which  represented  the  oldest  legal  polity  as 
produced  by  the  fiat  of  a  supreme  head,  as  in  Crete 


s92i  coNsxiT^uwp»s  B¥mA.8wsit?s^  m  I4W. 

by^  MlnmAn  Atti(Qa  fey!  3;he»wi5>.iin /Ti*rreri4wi  by^ 
Tepnes,  etc4;  tXhisiw^^.coiitinu^  tiUfthQ  IwfitorioaU 
ag^v  Jq  {kpdterof.the-fi^equOQt  appeal  to  ^the^atio^s-^. 
trp^l,  laiMj  I  thef .  pr^aqriptivie,  the  negteet  of  tbeoTopfc  i 
a^d {irtflviQiH3»  o£.ijnn)«»ocrial  u^eivery,  swfl  jitenrj 
dpr^djtlw  pat:h(Qf  hiisitorical  research  iimpractic9fete(^j 
ey^oPl'intAVCi^nt.  tiniefii  pec^le  were i  too  pirone/ti^o 
d^g^ter;  eTidenc^^l  of  des^,  of  raflactioni-  aiuiL> 
po^itire  pr:ecept>  and  in  modern  days  it  hdk  hes^i 
toa  often  attempted  to  cultivate  this  barren  fidd^; 
T)uB  resulted  frum  the  inclination  of  the  <j£eek8Ltt3r 
vi^wt every  thing  in  an  historical  light;  the  dispo^r 
sition  \vhich,  in  mythology,  referred  so  many  col4^ 
leetive  persons  to  the  in&ncy  of  states^  is»  hci'erv 
r^vived,  and  the  Romulus  and  Remus  of  Dionj^ius> 
of  Halt(^masam^  may  be  regarded  as  specimenfifofj 
it;,  nor  are  the  accounts  of  Lycui^s  by  any  imeansaj 
e^mpt  from  it^«    To  this  must  be  ta^ed  tfaeiirt 
proneoesd^  to  ascribe  as  much  9a  possible  itoj.Oim: 
person,  which,  associated  with  that  person's  name, 
might  be  more  conveniently  retained  in  the  memory 
and  cited;  thus,  a  number  of  Athenian  ordinances 
are  ascribed  to  Solon,  in  the  enactment  of  which 
wi^M^all  itnmediately  perceive  that  he  hrfdoiosliafe, 
if  v<^-coafii4er  them  with  refetcfncfe  either  »tb  ^*h*fr  • 
^^or 'spirit.  •         "  .  /-/  '\o  c^/n 

Tlie  Greeks  exhibit  a  still  greater  wdnt  olf  Aidi^ 
mination,  when  unworthily  denying  that  wMdi '  wai 
the- neural  and  spontaneous  product  of  their  owri' 
nationality,  ttiey  represent  a  legislator  as  a  com^ 
piler  of  various  institutions,  and  his  work  as  a  col- 
lection of  shreds  and  patches;  as  when  Zaleucus 

*^  Comp.  Cicero  de  Repub.  12. 123,  ed.  St. 


is/(iaidiitothivei»fra»ied»'Kls  lft^^>ti«[i^  the-in^M  erf- 
liaoowiaiiy  Cretan, 'and  J  AteopagiteiJtiatutiBS*^''  Thi^ 
favourite  tiotion  qf  antiquity  seertid'  to*  have*  given 
rfee^  to  'the  ^ traii*itlon  of  the  Rdnian^ tegal> depbtatibii 
toi  Atbeng ;  /  and  hence,  finally,  'th4'  Gn^tim-hh^' 
toiftths'  are,  ibdth  in  Teligiott  and  %f  t>olitte*,^  tt'i>fc 
only  wiKimg,'  but*  eten  feolicitons  to"aliettate'tbdr* 
oi^n  natfDnal  property,  by  representing 'their  legist- 
latord  Lycurgus*^  Solon  %  and  CleobiiiLis^**^^  as  1 
biSnglng  hoflie  the  institutions  of 'foreign  comitriea.' 
Thiswas  Aiainly  attributable  to  their' defeifeto'coh^ 
stcvieti all  their  opinions  on  a  genetic  bal^is;  SO' that' 
tHe  accidental  discovery  of  a  resemblantde  b^w^h 
a^Gifeeian  asnd  a  foreign  institution,  iitttnedsately 
ledi4henl>to  ccMiclade  that  the  one  ^tas  dterived 
ftomii'the  o<ih»*    However,  it  is  natitral  to -mlp^ 
pose 'that  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  institu^ 
tibw*;  lackjaired   by   more   extended    intercofmse, 
aaff akened and  stiimilated  reflection  on  their  own.  -'i 

,f>iiU'.n  ;>•«»',*  *  .      '■     i  :  •'-     • 

Vfoij'j'ff   M  j  •     '      ■'  .     •  '.')_:.'' 

,^tj;.,,T^^  ]\iEANS  WHICH.  BROUGHT  ABOUT  T^fi  j, 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  LAWS. 

^o&>4l?,^Aftf»T  thQ ,  heroic  age  religion  still  oCpn^^r 
t^^4<to  b^  th^  uttima^te  ground  and  highest  >saRc4, 
tion  of  law ;  the  gods,  especially  the  tutelary  dei- 
ties:  of  tihe*§talei  were  considered  its  guardians ;  i  to 
thfijn  iV^as  directed  the  oath  of  the  citizesn,  w^d  they , 
yf^^  fi^urqd  to  vengeance  in  the  public  maledic-: 
tipn,^  p^ronounced  against  offenders.    At  the  samei 


1.  * 


•*  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  6. 260.  *  **  Plut.  Lye.  4. 

«  Herod.  2. 177.  «*  Diog.  L.  1.  89. 

'  IloXtruci)  &pd.    See  concerniaff  Charoudas,  Strab.  6.  289 ;  comp.  Plut. 
Alcib.  22;  Blanchard  in  M6m.  de  rAcad.  d.  Inscrip.  v.  16. 
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time  the  lineal  tie  between  the  laws  and  the  gods 
was  not  severed;  for  as  the  old  tradition  de- 
picted the  laws  of  Minos  as  the  revelations  of 
Zeus^,  so  there  existed  in  after  ages  a  notion  of 
especial  confidence  between  the  legislator  and  a 
deity;  thus  Lycurgus  was  regarded  as  the  con- 
fidant of  the  Delphian  god,  and  his  laws  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  divine  declarations',  at  in  the 
subsequent  dependence  of  Sparta  upon  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  the  latter  exercised  as  it  were  a  per- 
petual legislative  power ;  there  was  also  a  tradition 
of  a  confidential  relation  between  Zaleucus  and 
Pallas  \ 

The  custom  of  considering  the  most  ancient  laws 
as  framed  by  kings,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
a  somewhat  erroneous  notion,  viz.  that  it  was  re- 
quisite that  absolute  power  should  be  lodged  in 
the  law-giver,  such  as  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
decemvirate*.  Now  the  legislative  functions  of 
Draco  ^  and  Solon  coincided  with  their  archonship, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they 
were  annexed  to  the  dignity,  than  that  on  their 
account  the  archonship  was  conferred  upon  the 
legislators  '^. 

But  the  main  support  of  the  laws  was  derived 
fi-om  the  deep  reverence  which  the  people  felt  for 


«  Odyss.  19. 178. 

8  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  7.  588 ;  iElian  V.  H.  14.  29;  Photius  ptirpa  —  wc 
kx  xpijo'/Aov.     Comp.  Suid.  prJTpcu, 

*  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  Pind.  01.  10.  17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  352.  A. 
ed.  Mor. ;  Plut.  de  sui  laude,  8.  147  ;  comp.  Heyne  Opusc.  2.  65.  Note  g. 

^  See  my  Rom.  Hist.  355. 

*  He  wrote  laws  kirl  rijQ  apxvs*  Paus.  9.  38.  4. 

7  With  reference  to  the  eighteen  years'  presidency  of  Lycurgus,  during 
which  he  is  said  to  have  promulgated  his  ordinances,  Simonides  says  in  the 
Schol.  Plat,  de  Repub.  431.  Tauchn.  rjp^e  ;  from  which,  however,  we  cannot 
draw  any  strict  inference  as  to  the  opinion  of  Simonides. 
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the  divine  protection  extended  over  them,  and 
therefore  to  effect  cheerful  and  permanent  obedi- 
ence to  their  precepts,  the  legislators  brought  into 
requisition  the  whole  ethical  capacity  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  interfusion  of  ethics  and  politics,  which 
passed  from  institutions  of  state-policy  into  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  was  grounded  in  the 
nationaiL feeling  of  the  Greeks;  hence  proceeded 
the  ethical  basis  and  framework  of  the  ancient 
laws.  This  principle  was  intended  to  operate  in 
habituating  the  citizen  to  a  lawful  way  of  life,  by 
means  of  the  closest  connection  between  his  moral 
feeling  and  his  legal  position*  Both  where  the  law 
was  nothing  but  a  confirmation  of  long-existing 
manners  and  where  entirely  original,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  call  forth  a  line  of  conduct  in  accordance 
with  them  for  the  fixture,  it  was  considered  to  be 
most  firmly  established  when  the  character  of  the 
people  was  accustomed  to  a  cheerfiil  obedience  to 
its  dictates.  The  moral  habit  QsOost)  was  trained 
up  to  the  law,  by  which  means  an  ethico^political 
mode  of  feeling  (fjOoi)  was  produced* ;  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  laws  should  be  raised  above  the 
state,  and  by  the  power  conceded  to  them  impart 
another  direction  to  thought  and  will ;  but  that  a 
course  of  life  closely  interwoven  with  the  law 
should  be  generated  from  the  heart,  its  spirit  be 
reflected  in  the  disposition  of  the  citizen,  and  ex- 
emplified in  his  actions ;  the  moral  impulses  were 
to  unite  with  the  legal  precepts,  and  grow  into 
natural  feeling,  so  that  the  citizen  should  be  in  no 

"  "HBoc  ^td  ieoc,  Plato  Leg.  7.  792.  D. ;  Plut.  de  Ser.  Num.  Vindic.  8. 
180;  Aristot.  Pol.  8.  1.  1.  To  make  laws  without  instilling  such  sentiments 
as  these,  says  Plato,  Repub.  4.  426.  £.,  is  like  catting  off  one  of  the  Hydra's 
heads. 

VOL.   I.  X 
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otherwise  dependent  upon  the  law  than  Upon  his 
own  will.  None  of  the  earlier  Grecian  legislators 
supposed  that  it  could  ever  become  permanently 
established  by  the  power  of  rational  conviction 
alone  without  the  aid  of  habit ;  the  specious  maxim, 
that  every  habit  is  a  fault,  inasmuch  as  the  good 
must  ever  be  the  result  of  examination  and  con- 
viction, was  imknown  to  the  Greeks ;  eve©  Plato's 
pattern-state  was  especially  grounded  upon  habit, 
education,  and  manners  ^.  However,  all  the  codes 
did  not  equally  subject  the  activity  of  the  reason 
to  habit.  That  of  Sparta  required  implicit  ^®  and 
rigid  adherence  to  the  legal  precept  in  the  minutest 
concerns  of  life " ;  hence,  the  laws  were  few  in 
number  ^^  and  brief  ia  expression.  The  ordinances 
of  Zaleilcus  and  C!harondas,  form  the  transition  to 
those  of  Solon.  Solon  reckoned  largely  upon  the 
power  of  the  reason  in  the  determination  of  the 
will.  His  political  principle  was  that  of  right ;  this 
was  intended  to  have  its  foundation  in  the  appro- 
bation of  the  reason  ;  the  ethical  principle  was  not 
'  prominently  developed;  his  numerous  laws  con- 
tained more  legal  provisions  than  moral  ones ; 
hence,  it  was  requisite  that  the  course  pursued  in 
accustoming  the  citizen  to  the  laws  should  be  in 
accordance  with  their  spirit,  wherefore  it  was  less 
a  training  of  the  manners  than  of  the  judgment ; 
by  the  daily  performance  of  juridical  functions  the 
citizen  was  expected  to  become  familiarized .  with 


i'     -k 


'  Politic.  308.  D«  E. ;  Repab;  4^  426  ^  «oiDp.  Legf .  U  64dvA4  tqq^.     • 

1^  Plttt.  Lyd.  27. :  oitSkv  yAp  ^v  dpybv  •W  dfetfil«rovr<dtXX^  .9rdai^«tfr«^ 
/Aty vvcro  t<hq  AvayKaioie  AfteriiQ  ftva  lUXoit  i^  KtmimQ stej^iiXvi**:  -<>    ^  -    ' 

"  Thiicyd.  1.  84.  when  he  My»>tba4iibe'Siput»nt.w«r(r>4&/B»iM<rrcpM-fiSaf 
vSfiuw  rjjfc  vmfM^lfiafi  irdiBevipu^of,'iAiim  Mitewp^s  hiiD<eIftstro^^3t.4nov|Bti« 

**  Charilaus  said  rove  xP^'f^*'*'*'^  (^Xiyoic  hSfmt  (u^-diSkr^tm  ui^muyitcX* 
\&v,  Plut.  Apoph.  6.  718. 
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the  law.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  here 
no  trace  of  that  depth  of  feeling  which  is  nurtured 
by  a  calm  observance  of  the  moral  duties;  the 
impress  of  the  Attic  intellect  is  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  natural  feehng.  The  manner  in  which 
legal  rather  than  moral  forms  confirmed  the  prac- 
tical authority  of  the  laws,  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered below  ". 

Now,  as  the  Grecian  legislators  considered  the 
most  solid  basis  for  their  precepts  to  be  a  corre-p 
sponding  mode  of  feeling  in  the  citizens,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  mak^ 
ing  legislative  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  that 
feeling.  In  this  respect  the  legislation  of  the  Greeks 
appears  in  a  character  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
relation  in  which  ethics  stand  to  politics  at  the 
present  day ;  for  although  the  civil  laws  inculcated 
their  precepts  upon  ethico-religious  motives,  these 
motives  were  not  derived  from  any  other  source 
than  that  which  was  assigned  to  political  law^^ 
whereas  the  civil  legislation  e^i^tended  itself  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  which  it  made  upon  the 
ethical  capacity  of  the  citizens,  made  the  main 
directions  of  moral  and  physical  life  dependent 
upon  itself,  and,  in  our  opinion,  comnutted  en- 
croachments upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  per- 
sons, upon  domestic,  privileges  and  private  relations*; 


u  See  $  47.  and  48. 

**  The  earliest  example  of  the  foundation  of  an  ethical  mode  of  i  feel  ing 
intended  to  support  the  law,  and  flowing  from  any  other  source  than  the  law 
itself,  doubtless  occurs  in  the  Procemia  of  Plato.  See  Legg.  4.  720,  sqq. ; 
8.854.  D.i  9.  871.  A.;  11.  927.  B.;  12.960.  A.;  comp.  Timeus. 29.  D. 
The  Procemia  of  Zaleucoi  and  Charondas,  even  in  their  rerived  form,  bear 
rather  the  chavacter  of  commands  than  exhortations.  See  Heyne,  Opusc.  2. 9, 
soq.  la  Diog.  L.  1. 60.  78,  we  an  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  the  remains 
01  Pittacvs  and  Solon's  Procemia;  conf.  at  large  Moser  Excurs.  V.  Cict  de 

x2 
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moreover,  in  order  more  effectually  to  wind  itself 
around  the  roots  of  ethical  life,  it  rendered  educa- 
tion **  the  object  of  public  concernment,  but  with 
totally  different  motives  from  those  which  actuate 
the  states  of  the  present  day,  and  represented  the 
laws  as  paramount  to  all  this,  and  purely  political, 
having  nothing  but  an  indirect  connection  with  the 
divine  superintendence  over  human  affairs.     But  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  very  reason  that  ethics  were 
made  dependent  upon  the  positive  law  of  the  state, 
not  one  of  the  Grecian  legislators  ever  considered 
the  science  in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  a  political 
one,  and,  consequently,  did  not  extend  it  beyond  the 
bounds  of  patriotism  and  legality,  or  conceive  *^  or 
desire  to  establish  it  in  its  real  independence  and  uni- 
versality.    Hence  it  became  the  common  aim  of 
ethics  and  politics  to  produce  civil  virtue  by  adapting 
the  aggregate  life  of  the  state  to  the  laws :  the  state 
was,  within  its  own  Kmits,  to  train  up  its  members 
to  that  perfection  which  was  commensurate  with  its 
demands  upon  them;  whilst  its  noblest  attribute 
and  nearest  approach  to  perfection,  was  the  power  of 
rewarding  civil  virtue.     This  is  not  consistent  with 
the  narrow  definition  of  the  state  as  an  institution 
of  security,  or  as  a  union,  by  means  of  which  per- 
sonal liberty  is  to  be  placed  in  a  just  relation  to 
civil,  and  the  private  condition  of  individuals  to  the 
aggregate  condition  of  the  public,  whilst  the  ethical 
principle  must  be  derived  from  another  source, 
namely,  reason  or  religion;  for  that  very  reason 


"  TlaiStia,  dywy^. 

1*  Even  Socrates*  assertion,  that  he  was  not  an  Athenian  nor  a  Greek,  but 
Koffuio^t  does  not  strictly  imply  that  he  was  a  Cosmopolite.  Cicero  Tuscul. 
5.  37 ;  de  Legg.  1. 23 ;  Flut.  de  Amor.  Frater.  8.  371.  Compare  with  what 
is  advanced  above,  Zachariae  Betr.  iib.  Cicero  de  Repub.  241,  sqq. 
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the  ethics  of  Grecian  legislation  must  only  be  con- 
sidered in  a  political  point  of  view.  But  we  fully 
agree  with  those  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  total 
subjection  of  all  the  channels  of  ethical  life  to  a 
legal  standard,  endangers  the  noblest  attributes  of 
man,  viz.,  freedom,  and  the  impulse  to  develop  his 
natural  character  ^''. 

Moreover,  in  harmony  with  the  ethical  tenour  of 
the  law  was  the  antique  mode  of  promulgating  and 
inculcating  it.  For,  as  it  once  flowed  from  the  lips 
of  the  paternal  prince,  as  from  a  living  fountain, 
into  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  so  now,  when  it  had 
long  ceased  to  be  annexed  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  feelings  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  auditory  in  forms 
.of  poetry  and  music.  This  was  the  case  in  Crete  ^ 
and  Sparta  ^^,  and  the  laws  of  Charondas  appear  to 
have  been  simg  as  Scolia  at  the  Athenian  ban- 
quets ^.  Thus  the  beautiful  combination  of  ideas 
in  the  word  mode  or  measure,  as  applied  to  music 
and  morals,  was  expressed  by  the  words  nomos^^ 
and  nomodos  ^,  and  the  intimate  connection  subsist- 
ing between  music  and  the  means  taken  to  cultivate 
lawfrilness  of  life,  were  amongst  the  principal  causes 
which  subsequently  obtained  for  music  so  elevated 


'7  Schiller  Solon's  Verfass.  The  Grecian  legislators  were  wrong  in  stimu- 
lating the  moral  duties  hy  the  compulsion  of  the  laws.  The  primary  requisite 
to  moral  beauty  in  the  action,  is  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  this  is  sacrificed 
as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  extort  moral  virtue  by  means  of  legal  penalties. 
The  noblest  privilege  of  human  nature  is  that  of  judging  for  itself,  and  doing 
good  for  the  sake  of  good. 

»  JE.\.  V.  H.  2.  39. 

*'  Clem.  Alex.  1.308,  ro^c  Aaiee^at/coviaiv  vdfjLOVH  ifit\oirolri<re  Tipwav 
BpoQ  6  'AvrifTcaioC' 

^  Hermipp.  ap.  Ath.  14.  619 ;  conf.  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  166.  n. 

^  Aristot.  Piohl.  19.  28,  $id  ri  v6fi<H  koKovvtm  o^s  fSovaiv  ;  ^  *6ti  irplv 
litLmur^m^  yp&ptfiara  ^ov  robQ  vofiovs,  hnaQ  /if)  linXdOnjvTai,  &tnrfp  Iv 
'AvaOvptrmQ  in  tli»t9a<ri ; 

^  No/A^^ic,  Scymn.  323 ;  eomp.  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  109.  n. 
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a  rank  amongst  the  fruits  of  human  culture.  When 
relations  became  more  diversified^  and  intellectual 
development  advanced^  the  laws  were  committed 
to  writings  which^  according  to  tradition^  was  first 
employed  in  legisktion  by  Zaleucus  ^ ;  they  were 
now  publicly  exhibited^  engraved  upon  tables  or 
hewn  in  columns  ". 

Finally,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  law  was  the  public  life  of  the  citizens, 
in  gymnasia,  syssitia,  etc. ;  the  citizens  were  re^ 
quired  to  know  each  other  as  living  in  conformity 
to  the  law — ^love,  unity,  and  confidence  were  to 
be  produced  by  the  public  assimilation  of  thoughts 
and  actions  ^,  so  that  by  means  of  the  intercourse 
between  citizens  morally  allied  to  each  other,  the 
public  mind  was  brought  into  unison  with  the  law. 
From  correct  views  as  to  that  publicity,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  what  we 
might  else  overlook,  the  obligations  of  the  citizens 
to  watch  over  the  integrity  of  the  laws,  and  to 
assist,  by  word  and  deed,  in  denouncing  their 
enemy  ^.  As  the  morality  of  all  was  intended 
to  strengthen  the  Taw,  so  the  vigilance  of  all  was 
directed  to  impart  security  to  it ;  this  constituted  H 
police  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  bore  no  aflSnity  to 
the  mercenary  zeal  of  hirelings..  The  odium  which 
usually  attends  the  occupation  of  spies  atid  infor- 
mers, was  lost  in  the  joint  and  public  nature  of  the 
service.  Moreover,  the  police  was  only  confided 
to  particular  functionaries  in  certain  subordinate 


«  Strab.  6.  259  ;  Scyron.  !ilS  ;  comb.  Wolf.  Prolegom.  LXVI.,  sqq. 
^  Compare  below,  §  48.  n.  8,  on  Solon's  laws. 

»  Compare  Plato,  Leg.  6.  738.  C. ;  Aristot  Pol.  5.  9.  2 ;  Eth.  Nw.  8.  r, 
where  see  Zell. 
^  See  the  law  of  Charondas,  Stdb.  42.  287  ;  conf.  Plato,  Legg.  1  i'.  907*  £. 
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departments,  and  the  obligation  of  all  to  perform 
its  duties  was  the  chief  cause  why  the  Nomo* 
phylaces^,  whose  name  appears  to  express  the 
nature  of  a  superior  police,  were  in  no  Grecian  state 
entrusted  with  correspondent  duties;  their  atten-- 
tion  was  confined  to  irregularities  and  disturbances 
in  the  popular  assembly,  as  in  Athens  ^ ;  the  repri- 
manding the  contumacious,  as  in  Locri*^,  etc. 

Thus  the  law  became  a  substitute  for  the  once- 
existing  authority  of  the  princes,  which  was  based 
upon  their  possession  of  eminent  personal  qualities; 
This  was  effected,  politically,  through  the  fear  of 
civil  penalties  and  through  public  spirit ;  ethically, 
by  adapting  moral  life  to  legal  precepts,  and  through 
moral  shame  ^ ;  and  religiously,  through  reverence 
for  the  divine  safeguard  of  political  order ;  and  thus 
the  law  obtained  that  force  which  Grecian  patriots 
ascribe  to  it^S  and  which  can  never  be  derived  from 
the  bare  letter.  If,  in  i^ite  of  this,  many  ordi- 
nances, in  accordance  with  the  national  character, 
had  but  a  short  existence,  it  must  be  considered 
that  they  did  not  originate  at  the  first  development 
of  a  system,  but  arose  afterwards,  when  it  was  in 
ftill  operation,  and,  consequently,  impeded  it,  and 
that  after  the  primitive  manners  had  grown  re- 
laxed, the  remedy  came  too  late. 

In  the  provisions  made  for  determining  the  rela- 


^  See  Cicero  de  Legg.  3.  20;  Xenoph.  (£c.  9.  14;  Poll.  6.  94;  Suid. 
voftoiff.;  Columella  de  re  Rust.  12.  3.  10;  conf.  Tittmann,  Gx.  Staatsv.  549; 
and  above,  §  38,  n.  16. 

«8  See  §  47.  n.  24.  »  Stob.  42.  278. 

^  AiSwg,  Compare  on  the  subject  of  the  Reman  verecundia,  Cic.  de 
Repub.  p.  300,  Stuttg. 

3*  Find.  Nofioc  iravnav  paoCKihg,  ap.  Herod.  3.  38  ;  conf.  7.  104.  of  the 
Spartans— lire^rrt  yap  (r^i  ^€<r9r6n|C  vofioQt  sqq. ;  HSfioi  voXtwc  fiaifiKiieg, 
Plata  SympoB.  196.  C;  Pittacus  ap.  Diog.  L.  dpx^  fieyiarri  17  rov  vomiXov 
^\ov. 
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tion  of  morals  to  law,  is  contained  the  solution  of 
that  important  problem  in  legislation,  how  the 
permanence  of  the  law  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
ever-advancing  development  in  civil  and  domestic 
affairs.  The  importance  of  this  question  was  most 
assuredly  not  unknown  to  any  of  the  ancient  legis- 
lators. Neither  was  any  one  of  them  so  narrow- 
minded  as  to  think  it  impossible  that  ethical  and 
political  virtue  should  advance.  There  reigned, 
indeed,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  way  of  thinking,  a 
notion  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  olden  time^ 
of  superior  nobility,  of  purer  manners  in  their 
fathers,  and  of  a  natural  Mling  off  in  the  later 
generations  of  mankind  from  the  perfection  of  their 
ancestors  ^* ;  and,  accordingly,  the  firmest  possible 
adherence  to  that  which  was  considered  archaic  and 
prescriptive,  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  means 
to  preclude  fiirther  corruption.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  that  Minos  amended  his  laws  ^  every  ninth 
year,  after  an  interview  with  Zeui^,  and  the  practice 
of  introducing  new  institutions  for  a  certain  period 
only,  and  experimentally,  as  it  were,  must  be  con- 
sidered less  ancient.  However,  in  reality,  Lycur- 
gus  was  the  only  lawgiver  who  seems  to  have 
contemplated  absolute  fixity  of  the  laws.  But  this 
appears  less  startling,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  poverty  of  his  code  in  objective  standards, 
and  behold  in  this  not  so  much  the  attempt  to 
regulate  civil  life  by  the  law,  as  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  latter  by  means  of  the  former^  This  proves 
the  tradition  to  be  unfounded,  that  he  endeavoured 

^  Nestor  ap.  Horn.  II.  1.  262,  sqq. ;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  109,  sqq. 

*  Heracl.  Font.  3 — kirouiTo  Si  m  hwarov  trovq  t^v  liravopOtaaiv  r&v 
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to  render  his  laws  inviolate,  by  exacting  an  oath 
from  the  Spartans,  that  they  would  observe  them 
till  his  return,  then  going  into  perpetual  exile  ^, 
But  on  the  other .  hand,  the  history  of  Sparta 
shows  what  unnatural  restraint  was  experienced 
when  those  manners,  which  were  confirmed  by 
Lycurgus'  enactments,  continued  to  exist,  in  the 
despotic  trammels  of  legal  forms,  after  the  mode 
of  feeling  from  which  they  had  first  emanated  had 
passed  away. 

No  one  of  these  legislators,  who  regulated  the  state 
according  to  the  will  of  the  collective  people,  could 
entertain  the  notion  of  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
standard,  imless,  like  Lycurgus,  he  reckoned  upon 
a  corresponding  immutability  in  the  popular  feeling. 
The  efficacy  of  the  law  was  derived  from  the  assent 
of  the  people  at  large  ^.  Now,  although  this,  far 
from  being  the  offspring  of  caprice,  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  feeling  in  perfect  unison  with  the  laws, 
having  its  support  in  long-existing  manners,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  tacitly  declared  in  the  resolution 
of  the  people  as  to  accepting  the  law,  that  the 
right  of  depriving  it  of  force  likewise  resided  in 
them.  So  far  the  legislator  left  to  the  body  po- 
litic the  unrestricted  liberty  of  making  fresh  pro- 
visions for  cases  in  which  the  law  might  be  in- 
adequate, or  in  order  to  satisfy  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  the  age.  This  might  be  effected  with- 
out the  strict  abrogation  of  a  particular  law, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  new  one,  when  an  ordi- 
nance was  framed  in  the  form  of  a  popular  decree 
(^It^ca-fia),  which  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  a 

^  See  Manso  Sparta,  1.  I.  181.  n. 
^  ^  Harpocr.  OktrBm — WtiKe  fuv  6  vofioOtrrig,  tOtro  Kai  6  Sfjfioc. 
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particular  case^  but  not  to  be  inserted  amongst  the 
permanent  laws.  If  this,  on  the  one  hand,  when 
confined  within  proper  bounds,  appears  as  the  due 
mean  between  the  permanence  of  the  law  and  the 
claims  of  development,  it  might  easily  degenerate 
into  abuse  whenever  the  principle  was  asserted, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  regard,  as  law,  the  latest 
expression  of  the  popular  will  ^.  If,  therefore,  it 
was  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
duration  of  the  laws  was  dependent  upon  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  it  was,  in  especial,  necessary  to  provide 
against  a  possibility,  that  whilst  that  unison  subsisted 
upon  the  whole,  the  effect  of  precipitancy  or  pas- 
sion might  expose  them  to  danger  *'^.  In  Sparta^ 
the  young  men  were  forbidden  to  censure  the 
laws^.  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  awarded  punish- 
ment to  inconsiderate  expressions  of  a  wish  for  in- 
novation ^,  and  declared  an  attempt  to  propose  new 
laws  a  capital  crime  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  Solon 
is  asserted  to  have  exacted  an  oath  for  the  observ- 
ance of  his  laws,  for  a  Kmited  number  of  years 
only  *\  These  three  gradations  at  least  correspond 
with  the  respective  degrees  in  which  the  three 
codes  subjected  manners  to  the  law.  But  the 
Solonic  institution  of  the  Nomothetae**  decidedly 
proclaimed  the  principle,  that  the  laws  should  not 
be  stationary  *^  as  attempts  at  change  were  not 
only  permitted,  but  legally  enjoined. 

^  See  Wolf  ad  Demosth.  Lept.  310. 

^  Comp.  Hiillmann,  Staatsr.  d.  Alt.  304 ;  TittmanD,  griech.  Staatsv.  525. 

«8  Plato  de  Legg.  1.  634.  E. 

^  Concerning  the  punishment  awarded  to  any  one  who  asked  ftri  n  Katvbv, 
see  Flut.  de  Curios.  8.  ^.  62. 

«  Stob.  42.  277  ;  conf.  Polyb.  12.  7  ;  Diod.  12.  17  ;  Bekfcer,  Anecd.  220. 

*^  Ten  years  in  Herod.  1.  29;  a  hundred  in  Plut.  Sol.  25;  Gell.  2.  12; 
conf.  Meura.  Sol.  25.  '*>  See  §  41,  n.  56.  §  48.  init. 

*^  Plut.  Sept  Sap.  Conviy.6.  576— -roiftf  vSfiovc  6  26Xa>v  l^i;  fieraKivri' 
Toi^  tlvai. 
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III.  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  CONSTITUTIONS 

GENERALLY. 

§  4K  Thus  far  extends  the  exposition  of  that 
which  is  common  to  Grecian  laws  of  every  kind ; 
especial  consideration  must  now  be  devoted  to 
those  by  which  constitutions  were  framed^  in  con* 
tradistinction  to  such  as  only  contained  provisions 
for  the  direction  of  civil  life  K  But  this  requires 
to  be  preceded  by  a  general  survey.  A  glance  at 
the  pretended  codes  of  the  heroic  age  proves  that 
Svith  the  exception  of  that  of  ancient  Athens,  to 
which  the  name  of  Theseus  is  annexed,  they  could 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  body  of  public 
t'egulations.  Without  enumerating  the  mythical 
progenitors  of  a  people  who  are  commemorated  as 
legislators,  or  their  immediate  successors,  such  as 
Phoroneus,  Apis,  Triptolemus  *,  Macareus  on  Les- 
bos ^  and  Tennes  on  Tenedos*;  we  may  here 
mention  the  tode  of  Minos,  a  collection  of  ordi- 
nances for  the  regulation  of  the  state,  which  main- 
tained their  ground  under  the  constitution  which 
succeeded  the  kingly  government ;  the  laws  of 
Rhadamanthus  the  judge  and  guardian  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Minos  ^ ;  these  included  a  few  institutes 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  such  as  the  oath^  the 


*  The  ancients  called  the  former  ^roXtrcia,  the  latter  vofjioi*  See  Isocrat. 
Paneg.  cap.  10.:  v6fiovQ  iSero  Kai  voKiTtiav  KaTe<TTri<re.  Conf.  Arifttot. 
Pol.  2.  9.  1.  9  :  3. 10.  3 ;  4.  I.  6 ;  Plalo  de  Legg.  4.  712.  E. ;  5.  736.  A.  To 
the  same  effect  is  Plato  de  Legg.  4.  709.  A. :  vonoOetria  Kai  vrSXeutv  KaTOi- 
KUTfioi,  I'he  relation  in  which  the  works  of  the  political  writers  who  employ 
those  terms,  stand  to  each  other,  cannot  be  treated  of  till  afterwards. 

*  See  the  list  in  Fabric,  b^l.  Or.  ed.  Harl.  2.  28,  sqq. 

'  Dxod.  5.  82.  4  Heracl.  Pont.  3  ;  Zenob.  6.  9 ;  Suid.  Tcvl^eoc. 

»  Ps.  Plato  Minos,  320.  C.    Tales  is  there  named  with  him. 
^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  624;  Porpbyr,  de  Abstin.  3.  36;  Hesych*  Phot. 
Suid.  *Padaiidv9voc  opKoc*         ^ 
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rendering  self-defence^  and  retaliation  lawful®,  etc. 
Some  degree  of  mythical  obscurity  still  involves 
the  names  of  Onomacritus^,  and  Thaletas  the 
singer  ^^  the  friend  of  Lycurgus ;  if  their  existence 
rests  on  an  historical  foundation,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  legislation,  extolled  by  Aristotle,  was  displayed  in 
the  age  of  the  poets  and  statesmen  alluded  to  above. 
Amongst  the  legislators  for  civil  life  in  the  heroic 
age  are  commemorated  the  Argive  king  Phidon, 
who  regulated  weights  and  measures  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ^^ ;  Pittacus,  who  when  iEsymnete  in 
Lesbos  restored  the  constitution  which  had  been 
impaired  by  dissension^*,  but  whose  laws  merely 
embodied  a  few  maxims  of  morality  and  natural 
justice*^;  Androdamas  from  Rhegium,  who  gave 
laws  respecting  heiresses"  to  the  Thracian  Chal- 
cidians,  and  perhaps  was  the  author  of  that  which 
declared  thp-t  no  citizen  under  fifty  years  of  age 
should  be  a  magistrates^;  Draco  in  Athens,  who, 
besides  making  penal  laws^^  established  certain 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings  s'^. 
Amongst  the  former,  the  prohibition  of  a  pro- 
poisal  to  alter  a  law  on  pain  of  Atimia^®  bears  a 
more  general  character. 

The  ordinances  regulating  the  property  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  right  to  a  participation  in  the 


f  Apoll.2.4.9. 

^  Aristot.  £th.  Nic.  5.  5  ;  conf.  Neumann  rer.  Cretic.  Spec.  cap.  4. 
•  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  5. 

*®  Ibid,  and  Suid.  QaXrirag — parl/tfidSc.    Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Matheioat.  68. 
B.  attributes  to  him  a  law  against  the  Sophists. 

"  Herod.  6.  127  ;  conf.  Muller,  ^gin.  56,  sqq.       ^ 

»«  Strab.  13.  617  ;  Diog.  L.  1.  74.  "  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  9. 

»*  Ibid,  ubi  sup.  «  Heracl.  Pont.  ,30. 

*^  Aristot.  Pol.  ubi  sup.  ;.CQDf.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  1 1.  18 ;  Suid.  Apocuir. 

"  Conf.  §  46.  n.  30.  "  Demosth.  C.  Aristocr.  640. 
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supreme  power  which  was  dependent  upon  it,  must 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution.  Such  were  the  ordinances  of  the 
princes  as  to  the  relation  between  land  and  popu- 
lation in  the  states  founded  after  the  Doric  migra- 
tion, e.  g.  that  made  by  Oxylus  to  prevent  the 
mortgaging  estates  ^^.  Of  a  similar  character  were 
the  laws  of  the  Corinthian  Phidon,  as  to  the  nu- 
merical proportion  between  the  landed  estates  and 
the  citizens  ^ ;  those  of  the  Bacchiad  Philolaus  ^^, 
who  with  his  favourite  Diodes  the  Megarian**, 
went  to  Thebes,  and  there  amongst  various  other 
laws  promulgated  one  on  the  subject  of  adoption, 
which  was  intended  to  maintain  equality  in  the 
number  of  the  estates  ^^;  and  those  of  the  Cumasan 
Phidon,  who,  amongst  others,  enacted  that  who- 
ever could  keep  a  horse  should  have  a  share  in  the 
government  **. 

Cleobulus  is  said  to  have  been  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Rhodian  town  Lindus^;  the  aristocratic  go- 
vernment of  that  place  was  undoubtedly  more 
ancient  than  his  institutions ;  it  is  possible,  as  Was 
before  remarked^,  that  he  mitigated  its  character. 
The  laws  of  Charondas,  adopted  by  his  native  town 
Catana  and  several  Chalcidian  states,  as  well  as  by 
Rhegium  ^,  were  only  distinguished  by  the  exact- 
ness  of  their  provisions^.     Connected  with   the 

«»  Aristot.  Pol,  6.  2.  5.  »  Ibid.  2.  3.  7.  »«  Ibid.  2.  9.  7. 

^  Od  a  Megariao  hero  Diocles,  see  Aristoph.  Ach.  774.  and  Schol. ;  conf. 
Plut.  Thes.  10. 

^  Aristot.  ubi  sup.  Iva  6  dpi9fi,bc  c^Z^rai  r^tv  kXripuv.  Conf.  Miiller, 
Orch.  407. 

^*  Heracl.  Pont.  11. 

**  Plut.  de  c(  7.  514;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  4.  523.  B. ;  conf.  Diog.  L.  1. 
89,  sqq. 

»  See  §  35.  n.  15.  , 

^  Arist.  Pol.  2.  9.  5  ;  conf.  Heyne  Opusc.  2. 158,  sqq. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  8. 
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regulation  of  the  supreme  power  is  the  law  which 
authorized  every  citizen  to  sit  in  judgment  ^.  Za<- 
leucus  the  legislator  of  the  Italian  Locri^  probably 
did  not  organize  the  constitution  in  all  its  depart^ 
ments ;  his  object  was^  to  maintain  an  equality  of 
property  amongst  the  citizens  ^,  and  he  appointed 
definite  punishments  in  lieu  of  arbitrary  sentences  ^^ ; 
be  likewise  instituted  several  poUtical  authorities, 
the  Cosmopolis^%  the  Nomophylaces ",  and  even 
the  council  of  a  thousand  ^ ;  but  the  enactment  by 
which  he  declared  an  attempt  to  propose  new  laws 
a  capital  offence  ^,  ranks  higher  than  the  constitu- 
tions themselves.  Fundamental  laws  of  the  con* 
stitution,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term^  were 
framed  by  Demonax  the  Mantinean  in  Cyrene; 
of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  he  instituted  three 
Phylae,  committed  to  the  peoplie  the  supreme 
power,  assigned  demesnes  to  the  king,  and  an* 
nexed  the  high-priesthood  to  his  office,  but  con- 
fined the  royal  prerogative  within  very  narrow 
bounds  ^ ;  this  was  of  course  attended  by  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  a  council  and  appropriate  officers. 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Clisthenes 
demand  more  minute  enquiry ;  the  consideration 
of  the  last  two  must  be  preceded  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  Attic  constitution  attributed 
to  .Theseus;  but  it  is  first  necessary  to  devote  a 


»  ArUtot  PW.  4. 10.  7. 

^  Ibid.  2.  4.  4 :  unless  g^at  lo$8e9  had  been  8i9$tamed,  the  sale  of  real 
property  was  not  allowed. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Stmb.  6.  2$0.  This  is  ascribe  to  C^aroadas,  Diodor.  12. 16. 
who,  in  treating  of  these  two,  and  Diocles  the  Syracusao,  frequently  transfers 
certain  particujart  from  the  one  to  the  otherw^-^ZcyXe^cou  p6fit>c  b^dafaie  prty* 
verbial  for  a  severe  law.    See  Zenob.  4.  10 ;  Diogenian»  4. 94. 

» Polyb.  2,  16, 10.  11.  i*  St«>b.  278.  1&  ' 

«  Polyb.  ubi  sup.  »  See  $  40.  n.  39. 

*  Herod.  4.  161,  sqq. ;  Arist.  Pol.  6.  2. 11. 
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few  words  to  the  spirit  in  which  these  codes  regu- 
lated the  classes  and  the  supreme  power  in  general. 
Not  one  of  the  Grecian  legislators  was  so  en- 
tirely  superior  to  the  injustice  exhibited  in  the 
habitual  treatment  of  those  who  were   not  citi- 
zens, as  wholly  to  abolish  slavery  in  his   domi- 
nions, and  render  all  classes  of  society  partakers  of 
those  rights  to  which  they  were  equally  entitled  as 
men.     That  for  a  long  time  there  were  no  slaves 
in  the  Italian  Locri^,  must  not  be  attributed  as 
a  merit  to  Zaleucus.     His  humanity  was  satisfied 
v^dth  affording  unfortunate  servants  precarious  pro- 
tection against  excessive  cruelty  in  their  masters. 
Not  even  the  barrier  between  Perioeci  and  entire 
citizens  was    completely  removed ;    consequently 
the  operation  of  the  laws  which  concerned  the 
civic  body  was  still  confined  to  those  who  were 
possessed  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.     But  in 
this  class,  the  best  title  to  whose  privileges  the 
legislators  considered  to  be  conferred  by  birth,  the 
various  codes  agreed  in  making  the  relation  in  which 
all  classes  of  citizens  stood  to  the  law,  uniform  and 
immediate,  and  thus  abolished  all  previous  relations 
amongst  the  orders.     In  the  same  manner  they 
all  required,  as  an  external  qualification,  pertna- 
nent  residence,  and  the  possession  of  an  estate; 
every  citizen  was  required  to   have   a  home,  a 
domestic  hearth  to  defend,  and  thus  in  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  to  become  directly  acquainted 
with  duty  and  justice*     But  in  the  conjunction  of 
right  Bird  property  there  was  a  twofold  valuation, 
and  this  produced  two  regulations  of  the  classes, 
which  matemlly  differed  from  each  other.     In  the 

»'  §  ^a;  n.  6. 
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first,  which  was  with  more  or  less  strictness  con- 
templated by  Lycurgus,  Phidon,  Philolaus,  and 
Zaleucus,  property,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  landed  property  of  individuals,  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  reduced  to  equality ;  precedence  was 
not  given  to  riches,  but  to  personal  worth  and 
virtue,  and  thus  it  was  attempted  to  repress  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  the  Grecian  character  to 
gain.  The  citizens,  all  equally  endowed  by  the 
state  with  that  which  the  satisfaction  of  human 
necessities  required,  were  in  return  obliged  to  dedi- 
cate to  it  their  whole  energy  and  power ;  and  as 
this  secured  to  the  state  a  firm  bulwark,  and  a 
living  mine,  in  estimating  the  efforts  and  the  merit 
of  an  individual,  regard  was  only  had  to  the  exact 
measure  of  his  real  worth.  Thus  life  was  reduced 
to  its  simplest  elements,  and  every  thing  was  made 
dependent  upon  the  strength  and  virtue  inherent 
in  the  citizen.  The  other  census  introduced  by 
Solon  distributed  obligations  and  rights  according 
to  the  gradations  of  property;  this  enabled  the 
citizen  to  assert  those  accidental  advantages  of 
fortune  to  which  his  merits  in  other  respects  might 
bear  no  proportion,  his  possessions  being  thrown 
into  the  scale  together  with  his  personal  qualities. 
This  notion,  which  involved  the  principle,  that  he 
who  had  most  at  stake  would  of  necessity  be  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  state,  was 
moreover  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Grecian  character,  whose  predominant  charac- 
teristic was  the  most  ungovernable  cupidity:  the 
attempt  wholly  to  overcome  it  had  been  abandoned 
in  despair.  A  middle  course  was  now  pursued; 
and  perhaps  no  one  of  the  wise  men  of  antiquity 
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was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
such  a  course  was  the  best,  as  Solon  ^.  Upon  this 
principle  a  degree  of  importance  could  to  a  certain 
extent  be  attained  even  by  the  lowest  order,  whilst 
the  first  system,  which  established  one  unvarying 
measure  of  external  qualifications,  perpetuated  the 
degradation  of  all  who  fell  short  of  the  standard  of 
full  citizenship. 

The  regulation  of  the  political  authorities  under 
the  various  codes  possessed  this  feature  in  common, 
that  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  general 
body,  and  not  in  a  single  order;  the  remaining 
provisions,  relating  to  the  election  of  the  council 
and  the  functionaries,  and  the  extent  of  their 
official  power,  as  well  as  the  dependence  of  the 
popular  assembly  upon  the  council,  etc.,  are  the 
peculiar  features  which  imparted  to  the  individual 
constitutions  a  character  more  or  less  aristocratic 
or  democratic,  and  on  this  account  the  four  codes 
in  question  must  be  considered  separately^ 

IV.  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  THE  SPARTAN 
AND  ATHENIAN  CONSTITUTIONS. 

a.  The  Constitution  of  Lycurgm. 

§  42.  The  accounts  of  the  Kfe  and  institutions^ 
of  Lycurgus  are  evidently  mythical,  and  their  date 
uncertain*.  The  doubts  which  have  been  raised 
as  to  his  historical  existence  may  perhaps  be  un- 
founded; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much. 


^  Oa  the  Bubfect  of  the  atfieinpts  to  connteractthe  inflaence'of  mon^,  con- 
sult HullmanD,  Staatsr.  d.  Alterth.  203  ;  MUU.  Dor,  2.  U. 

'  See  an  enumeratioo  of  the  sources,  with  an  eSfimafe  of  their  respective 
authenticity,  Mauso,  Sparta,  v«  1.  Append*  vi.  p.  6d»  sqq. 

'  See  Manso,  v.  1.  71.  n. ;  Miiller,.  Dor«  1.  132,  sqq. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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which  bears  his  name,  had  existed  before  his  time, 
and  was  only  confirmed  by  him,  whilst  a  great 
deal  more  was  constructed  upon  the  groundwork 
he  laid.  Therefore,  even  supposing  his  code  to 
have  contained  more  than  the  three  well-known 
rhetras^  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  Hellanicus  should  ascribe  the  constitution  of 
Sparta  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  *,  and  make  no 
mention  whatever  of  Lycurgus ;  and  that  opinion 
is  continually  gaining  ground,  which  in  the  main 
regards  Lycurgus  as  the  regulator  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  in  particular  instances  only  as  the 
author  of  original  laws  ^. 

The  population  of  Laconia  had,  before  the  time 
of  Lycurgus,  been  divided  into  Spartans,  Lacedae- 
monians, and  Helots  ^  in  successive  stages  of 
development.  The  collisions  between  the  Doric 
Spartans  and  the  Achaeans,  who  had  remained  in 
the  country  in  by  no  means  inconsiderable  num- 
bers,'the  Mgiddd,  and  the  Minyan  settlers,  occa- 
sioned several  migrations  of  the  non-Dorians*^. 
These  gave  the  Dorians,  of  whom  only  one  colony 
emigrated  to  Tarentum,  a  firmer  and  a  more  com- 
manding position,  and  increased  their  desire  to 
become  absolute  masters  of  the  country ;  but  the 
Achaeans  resisted.  In  this  manner  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty  which  had  at  first  been  concluded  with 


'  Plut.  Lye.  6 ;  comp*  Agesil.  26 ;  Fleischessen  10. 149  ;  comp.  Mull.  Dor. 
1.  134. 135  ;  and  above,  $  40.  n.  3. 

*  Ephor.  ap  Strab.  8.  366.  •  Comp.  Miill.  Dor.  2. 14,  sqq. 

'  Herod.  6.  58.  2.  It  is,  however,  annecessaiy  to  adduce  examples  to 
prove  that  the  word  Lacedaemonians  frequently  occurs  as  the  general  appella- 
tion, instead  of  Spartans. 

7  iEgidflB  and  Min^ans  under  Theras  to  Thera,  Herod.  4. 148 ;  Pans.  4.  33 ; 
Minyans  to  Triphyha,  Herod,  ubi  sup. ;  Acheans  to  Patrn,  Fans.  3.  2. 1 ; 
7.  6.  2 ;  18.  3 ;  to  Melos  and  Crete  under  PoUis  and  D^lphos,  Conon  36. 
47 ;  to  Crotona,  Pans.  3.  3. 1 ;  3, 2.  6. 
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them,  and  which  secured  to  them  equal  rights  with 
the  Dorians  ®,  took  place  on  both  sides.  Some  of 
the  Achaean  towns,  Amyclae,  iEgys,  Pharis,  Geron- 
thrae,  Helos^  etc,,  were  subdued  by  force,  and 
their  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery,  and  denomi- 
nated Helots  ^®.  A  more  lenient  fate  attended  those 
whose  resistance  had  been  less  obstinate ;  they  were 
named  half-citizens,  Lacedaemonians  or  Perioeci, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  Doric  full-citizens 
in  Sparta  stood  to  them,  was  of  an  aristocratic 
nature  ". 

Before  the  time  of  Lycurgus  the  best  tillage-land 
had  been  divided  into  equal  allotments,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  Spartans,  There  were  after- 
wards nine  thousand  estates  ^^.  The  men  of  Sparta, 
in  its  most  flourishing  days,  amounted  to  eight  or 
ten  thousand ".  The  circle  of  these  full  citizens, 
thus  qualified  with  regard  to  property,  and  by 
means  of  such  an  education  as  the  law  prescribed, 
endowed  with  martial  virtue,  was  most  rigorou3ly 
closed  against  inferior  persons  and  aliens  ^S  and 
accessible  to  the  genuine  aristocracy  of  merit 
only,  i.  e.,  to  those  citizens  who  fulfilled  the  law 
with  the  greatest  punctuality  and  cheerfulness ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  HeracUd  hereditary  nobility 


*  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  8.  364 ;  compare  above,  $  32.  n.  18. 

»  Paus.  3.  2.  6—7. 

'^  According  to  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  8.  365,  all  the  Laconian  AchflBans  were  at 
first  called  Hetots,  and  the  war  against  them  was  named  the  Helot  war.  But 
in  this  instance  the  word  has  a  retrospective  force ;  it  signifies  subjection  by 
force  of  arms  (conf.  $  34.  n.  1),  and  does  not  apply  to  the  Achaeans  as  long  as 
they  were  hdvo/ioi, 

>i  Ephor.  ubi  sup.  In  the  account  of  Xsocrates,  Panath.  460.  461,  the  true 
facts  cannot  be  recognised. 

'*  Manso,  Sparta,  1.1. 109,  sqq. 

"  Herod.  7.  234 ;  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  12. 

1^  Compare  $  33.  n.  22.  According  to  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  12,  the  rights  of 
citizenship  were  frequently  conferred  under  the  first  kings.  This,  probably, 
refers  to  those  bestowed  upon  the  Achaeans,  ^gids,  and  Minyans. 

y2 
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was  preserved  in  the  utmost  purity  in  the  royal 
line  ^^  and  in  certain  families  allied  to  the  royal 
house  *^.  The  Homoioi  ^^,  who,  when  the  canstitu- 
tion  began  to  degenerate,  were  contradistinguished 
as  ancient  citizens  from  the  Neodamodes,  etc.,  were^ 
in  the  earlier  age,  mere  citizens,  who  were  deficient 
in  none  of  the  honour  of  citizenship,  in  opposition 
to  the  dishonourable  and  the  infamous  ^%  and  per- 
haps to  the  Epeunactse,  a  class  of  new  citizens, 
composed  of  the  Helots  ^^  emancipated  in  the 
Messenian  war.  The  noble  band  of  the  three  hun- 
dred knights,  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  young 
men,  composed  a  body  destined  to  attend  the  king; 
and  from  this  were  again  annually  singled  out  five 
Agathoergoi,  as  the  ever-ripening  fruit  of  civil  vir- 
tue ^.  In  general,  rights  and  authority  increased 
with  age*^  At  thirty,  a  person  was  entitled  to 
attend  the  popular  assembly  ^,  and  at  sixty>  eligible 
to  the  council  ^K 

Gradations  of  other  descriptions,  as  occiuring  in 
a  later  age,  will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  por- 
tion of  the  present  work. 

The  Lacedaemonians  or  Perioeci^,  to  whom, 
like  the  Spartans,  had  been  apportioned  thirty 
thousand  lots  of  land«^,  which  corresponded  with 
their  number,  were  endowed  with  rights  in  their 

>s  Ephors  guarded  the  qaeen  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  Herod.  5.  41 ; 
plat.  Alcib.  ].  121.  B.  It  was  unlawful  for  a  kiug  to  marry  a  foreign  woman. 
Flat.  Agis.  II.  1"  Herod.  6.  57 ;  Plut.  LysaDd.2. 

'7  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  3.  4—11,  and  Sehneid.  ad  eund.  $  5;  5.  3.  9 ;  de  Ke« 
pub.  Laced.  10.  7 ;  Demosth.  in  Lept.  489. 

>'  *Ai6Kifioi,  &TII101,  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Lac.  3.  3. 

"  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  D.  and  comp.  above,  $  33.  n.  32. 

»  Herod.  1.  67 ;  8. 124 ;  Thuc.  5.  72  ;  Xen.  de  Repub.  Lac.  4. 3. 
conf.  Ruhnken  ad  Tim.  6.yado€pyoi,    The  Karc<rr€6;rcc  of  Thermopyts  can 
hardly  have  been  identical  with  tne  knights. 

^  Plut.  an  Seni  Respub.,  etc.  9. 177 — iv  hoji^i^cuuovi  KSHSXt^ra  yi^din, 

«  Plut.  Lye.  25.  »  piut.  Lye.  21. 

»♦  Herod.  6.  68 ;  Ephor.  ap,  Strab.  8. 364.  "Plut.  Lyci  8. 
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private  capacity,  and  unrestricted  in  trade,  and  in 
this  respect  were  more  highly  privileged  than  the 
Spartans  themselves;  but  as  a  body  they  were 
subordinate  to  them  ^,  and  excluded  from  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  ^'^ ;  they 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  state  ^,  and  were  liable  to  be 
summoned  with  the  Spartans  to  the  defence  of 
their  country  ^.  Political  duties  of  a  superior  na- 
ture were  not  confided  to  them  till  some  time 
afterwards. 

The  Helots  were  serfs,  and  as  many  as  were  not 
immediately  required  by  the  state*',  belonged, 
together  with  the  single  estates,  to  individual  Sparr 
tans  ^S  but  under  such  limitations,  that  they  might . 
at  any  time  be  claimed  as  public  property.  Lycurr 
gus,  probably,  did  not  deem  their  condition  worthy 
of  much  attention.  We  know  of  no  institution 
for  their  protection*  The  notorious  Helot  chase, 
the  Crypteia'*,  seems  to  have  been  continued  from 
the  time  of  the  earlier  wars  against  the  Achaeans,  as 
a  military  exercise  with  sharp  weapons,  wherein  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  unhappy  Helots  fre- 
quently fell  victims  to  the  outrages  committed  by 

^  SwrfiXecc,  Eph.  ubi  svp.  They  followed  the  corpse  of  a  king,  xii>ptc 
HirapTirirktav  (Herod.  6.  58;  comp.  the  Comment,  on  7.  234 ;  9. 11. )»  ^^^ 
is,  in  a  separate  procession  1    Compare  on  the  obligation  of  the  Megarians  to 


The  passage  cited  by  Titt- 
do  not  expressly  say  so ; 
the  contrary,  however,  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  Thucyd.  1.  80,  ctarvyti' 
TovaQ,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  it  indirectly,  conf.  Miill.  Dor.  2.  24. 

^  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  tributes  of  the  Messenians,  who  were 
placed  upon  the  footing  of  Periceci  after  the  first  war,  Paus.  4.  14.  3. 

^  Five  thousand  Spartan  and  the  same  number  of  Lacedaemonian  Hoplits 
foiM^ht  at  PlatflBSB. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  Paus.  3.  20.  6 ;  Plut.  Lye.  2. 

3»  Miill.  Dor.  2.  34,  sqq. 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  Lye.  28 ;  Meraql.  Pont.  3 ;  Isocrat.  Panath.  462.  The 
lenient  description  of  Plat,  de  Legg.  1.  633.  B.  may  be  estimated  at  its^  real 
worth  from  a  similar  one  in  Protag.  342.  C. — <<the  Xenelasia — an  institution 
formed  to  enable  persons  to  philosophise  without  being  disturbed,*'  conf.  Pint. 
Lye.  20.  ad  fin.  31. 


"WTL^  7T-5-.C— =^i  Ji  Tie  -n-Tf-ir  ^iirir  ia  ibe  rDval 
jn«  ■',  lad.  a  .^=^^ia  TinnTTt^  *II«iii  zo  the  royal 
itiuse  ".  Titi  H  mciLi  ".w^tj-*i«ra  diecoostitu- 
^:n  jtson  ii  iti^nKnr-;.  »-;r5  c^iccrat^aCic^iiished 
.K  jDineiiE  -TiT^-^s  "imii  lat  Nrf  :«iiani;ces,  etc,  were, 
31  lie  rarier  iirf.  iier^  rtc^Eas-  ^o  were  deSoent 
31  Tt.'Ot;  ic  ue  ji;ci:ur  Jt   "r^~^-J- ^.  oc,  oppoatioD 

2uc»  tj  rie  gjrtffinitt.tj--  a  cLks  cc  rew  citizens, 
ivcrtsei  ;c  rie  K:ii.c>  *.  ecaaciratcd  in  tbe 
Jt&eeEiiiH  wtbt.  Tin  iti'cia  zaai  ^  i«t  three  hoD- 
j^  Etii^s.  ietetciii  r-jni  lie  ^~^  ct  :ae  TtHUig 
wasi.  ^^ir^vend  x  iccr  issrafi  :c  inecd  the  kii^; 
Koi  ir.nt  ties  w>;r«  urui  iz.z'::uZx  sz^.^  out  fire 
AjxLiceri'.t,  i?  :i.e  tfT^H-Hriecz^  r^  of  aril  Tir- 
caf- ".  t  KCMTil-  ri:^  J  izd  i--'-.-r-iy  iocreased 
whi  XK--.  A:  tiLTtr.  a  3«fr^oa  was  endtkd  to 
aceoi  Utf  pcccjT  *B«i=iZx  =.  aod  at  saxty,  eligibie 
to  tie  ct-c^dl  ^. 

Gr^iidiucs  c^  tidkcr  cescr^ooGS,  as  occnmng  in 
a  luer  aee,  wd  1) 
tioD  ot  HiepCKsec 

Tbe  LacetiaoE 
Eke  the  Spartan 
thousand  Iocs  of 
their  DmubeT,  we 


"  X«Mak.  BcH.  X  X  4- 
fA.  htceL  la  7  :  DnM 

■Til.      ,   .p.Aih.6 
»  Iknil.STi  Xia4; 


hudn  ban  hea  ■lialii  il ' 
>  Plat,  u  S>u  BenV 
"  PIrt.  Lit,  K. 
"  Boad.  &  58  ;  Effcsr. 


print?  caeacitiT.  and  miresirTCied  hi  imis.  ibo  ic 
this  Inject  ware  More  kighiy  prrvilen^d  than  tbe 
Spaitans  T»eiHKE««;  bat  »  a  body  they  were 
soborfziaEe  tf>  rit£V  ^r  aci  exduded  from  i,  paiti- 
djarioBa  in  ti*  fall  ri^its  of  atiapnahip " ;  they 
p^  a  irlmtg  to  the  state  *,  aoi  wer  liable  to  be 
sununoned  with  the  SpartaoB  n  lae  defieace  of 
their  coantry*.  Politieal  mma  d  i.  nif  trior n»- 
tnre  were  not  confided  m  -ia^  ul  sane  time 
afterwards. 

The  Helots  were  serfe,  ■»£  as  mmr  as  were  not 
immediately  required  br  ibe  state  ^,  beloi^d. 
tc^ether  with  the  sii^e  estates,  to  individiial  boar- 
tans^,  but  UDder  such  limiiaiioDs.  that  wevinm;- 
at  anytime  be  claimed  as  public  pnverr; .  j.vcu-- 
gus,  probably,  did  not  deem  their  aandnion  wdtt: 
of  much  attention.  M'e  know  a:  : 
for  their  protection.  The  nata*)^  i-- 
the  Crypteia",  Beems  to  hare  teec  eman. 
the  time  of  the  earlier  wars  m^bs:  :;j^  *m 
a  military  exercne  witii  AMmTutoen^.  ^ 
is  highly  pn^iable  timT  t'ne  munnn-  :^ 
quently  fell  victimE  to  tite  a 
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the  young  warriors,  which  doubtless  often  went 
unpunished.  On  this  subject,  as  in  the  remaining 
accounts  of  the  mal-treatment  of  the  Helots**, 
the  acts  of  individuals  which  were  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  political  objects,  are  ascribed  to  the 
state,  and  with  the  most  unwarrantable  distortion 
of  truth,  sometimes  represented  as  the  express  aim 
of  legislation**.  In  war  they  accompanied  their 
masters**  as  pages.  Part  of  them  had  been  brought 
up  with  them  from  their  infancy ;  these  were  de- 
nominated Mothones  or  Mothaces^,  and  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  servile  order ;  they  were  likewise 
occasionally  enfranchised  for  their  fidelity  in  war*^. 
The  regulation  of  the  supreme  power  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
three  classes  of  inhabitants,  as  already  described, 
be  regarded  only  as  the  private  statute  of  the  fiiU 
citizens ;  and  when  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  lawless  dissen- 
sion *®,  this  must  not  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  position  of  the  Spartans  in  relation  to  the 
Perioeci  and  Helots,  but  to  discord  amongst  the 
first  alone,  especially  between  the  twd  royal 
houses  ^  and  their  adherents.  The  stability  of  the 
legal  ordinances,  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
who,  steadfastly  adhering  to  their  immutable  moral 
principle  of  action,  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  the 
power  inherent  in  their  own  body  to  make  what- 

**  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  6.  272.  A. ;  Myron,  ap.  Ath.  14.  657;  coDcerning 
his  Acrrsia,  conf.  Patid.  4.  6. 2 ;  Plat.  Lye.  28. 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  Lye.  28.  doubts  whether  the  Crypteia  was  Lycuigan. 

**  Herod.  9.  28  *  7.  229. 

»  Plut.  aeom.8;'iEl.'v.  H.  12.  43;  Phylarch.  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  E.; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  279. 

^  The  name  *EpvKTftpBQ  more  especially  refers  to  the  preservation  and  care 
of  wounded  men  and  the  charge  of  the  corpses. 

^  Herod.  1.  65  ;  Isocrat.  Panath.  459.  ed.  Lange ;  Plut.  Lye.  2. 

»  Thuc.  I.  18. 
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ever  changes  in  the  laws  they  thought  proper,  and 
their  cheerful  acquiescence  in  their  dependence 
upon  the  magistrates^,  who  were  accounted  the 
hest  in  the  state,  and  the  living  fountain  of  leg^l 
order,  caused  the  legis^tive  power  of  the  people  to 
be  so  completely  eclipsed  by  the  executive  of  the 
officers*^;  so  that  what  in  reality  appertained  to 
the  one  is  so  frequently  ascribed  to  the  other. 

According  to  the  strictly  aristocratic  principle, 
the  Geronia  took  precedence  of  the  popular  as- 
jsembly.  The  Geronia  was  composed  of  the  two 
kings,  who  were  its  presidents,  and  twenty-eight 
men*^  chosen  by  the  people  from  amongst  the 
most  virtuous*^  members  of  the  state ^,  of  at  least 
sixty  years  of  age  ^,  who  were  elected  for  life^,  and 
irresponsible  in  office  *'^.  Besides  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  official  duty,  which  was  to 
prepare  state  matters  for  the  popular  assembly*®, 
and  to  direct  the  administration  in  general,  they 
had,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ephors,  to  watch 
over  the  public  morals  ^,  and  with  the  officers  of 
state  constituted  the  highest  court  of  judicature^. 
The  kings  voted  in  the  sanie  manner  as  every 
other  geron^S  and  in  the  absence  of  a  king,  his 
nearest  relation  ^^. 

^  It  is  very  justly  observed  by  Nicol.  Damase.  (522  Vales,  exc,  156 
Orell) :  trsfivvvovrai  Sk  rravrtQ  liri  nf  rafrEivoifg  avro^e  irapsxctv  fcal 
KartiK6ovs  raXg  (ip%a7c* 

*^  Td  rsXii.    See  examp.  Tittmano,  Gr.  Staatsv.  93.  n.  20. 106. 

*«  Pl«t.  Lye.  6. 

*'  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6. 15  :  &0Kov  17  dpx4  a^*"*!  *'^C  tfper^c 

**  The  peculiar  designation  ol  vpefffivyEvti^t  occurs  in  Plut  Lye.  6.  et 
Ibid,  an  Seni  respub.  etc.  9.  155. 

*»  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6. 16  j  Plut.  Lye.  26. 

*•  Polyb.  6.  45.  *'  Aristot.  PoL  2.  6.  17. 

«  Plut.  Lye.  6  ;  Agis,  B.  9.  11.  ^  Gell.  Noct  Att.  18.  3. 

*°  Plut.  Lye.  26 ;  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Lac.  10.  2. 

"'  Herod.  6.  57.  On  the  question  whether  each  king  had  one  vote  or  two 
(Thucyd.  1.  20.),  see  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  1 17.  121.  n.  88  ;  Miill.  Dor.  2. 
102.  »«  Herod,  ubi  sup. 
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The  popular  assembly*'  met  in  puTsuance  of  a 
Lycurgan  rhetra  at  stated  periods^,  between  the 
brook  Cnacion  and  the  bridge  Babyca  ^ ;  it  deter- 
mined by  an  acclamation  of  assent  or  dissent  ^, 
consequently  without  debating  *^  on  what  the 
Geronia  submitted  to  it,  that  is,  on  peace  and  war, 
new  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  public  officers. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  not  amongst  its 
duties.  It  continued  to  be  refractory  after  the 
time'  of  Lycurgus,  but  was  entirely  brought  imder 
control  by  the  law  of  Polydorus  or  Theopompus, 
which  invested  the  king  and  the  Geronia  with 
power  to  dissolve  it  in  case  it  should  be  bent  on 
passing  mischievous  resolutions^.  The  small  as- 
sembly^, as  it  was  termed,  was  apparently  un- 
known to  the  earlier  age,  and  afterwards  denoted 
a  meeting  of  all  the  public  officers  and  a  species  of 
civic  deputies^. 

The  kings,  sprung  from  the  two  Heraclid  lines 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  succeeded  to  the 
government  by  right  of  primogeniture^^;  their 
chief  marks  of  distinction  were  their  place  of  re- 
sidence^, demesnes^,  tributes  of  sacrificial  vic- 
tims^, hides  ^,  and  spoil  ^,  particular  honour  at 


**  *0  Safwc,  Plut.  Lye.  6  j  Ibid.  Stifiorat  avipig,  from  Tyrtsus. 
^  *'Opac  H  &pag,  Plut.  Lye.  6,  is  obscure. 
^  Plut.  ubi  sup.  »«  Thuc.  L  87. 

'  *^  The  passage  in  Plut.  Pr»ccpt  rcipub.  gereud.  9.  1"96,  where  Bjifitiyo- 
povvTOQ  must  be  read  tastead  of  nvbg  AripioffOivovQ,  from  jEschin.  in  Tim. 
173,  to  the  effect  that  a  citizen  had  spoken  in  the  assembly,  probably  refew  to 
an  irregularity  of  later  times.  *'  Plut.  Lye.  6. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  3.  8 :  ri}v  fttKp&v  KoSovfikvfiv  licicXtyiritfv. 
«>  *KjcicXfjroi,  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 4. 38 ;  5.  2.  33 ;  6.  3.  3.  '     i 

«  Herod.  5.  42  j  Pans.  3.  3.  8  ;  Comp.'  Miill.  Por.  2. 1^1. 
••Plut.  Agesil.  10;  Xenoph.  Ages.  8.     '  ^  ► 

•«  Xenoph.  Respub.  Lac.  15. 3.    Theftce  the  /3if<nXt«62  <p6poh  Wito,  ■Aldb. 
1.123  A.  .    * 

^  Herod.  6.  66  ;  Xenoph.  ubfsUp.  V5.  5.  '  - 

•*  Herod,  ubi  sup.  ■  '    ' 

»  Herod.  9,  81  j  Polyb.  2. 62. 1;    lAe  the  AirP^ig,  Plat,  ubi  sup. 
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the  public  banquet^;  and  the  solemnities  attend- 
ing their  obsequies*.  In*  the  Tange  «of  their  duties^ 
they  were  transcripts  of  the  heroic  princes,  high- 
priests  of  the  worship  of  the«  Laoe^monian  and 
celestial  Zeus'^%  and,  in  conjunction  'With  the 
Pythii,  directors  of  the  concerns  of  the  oracle  ^S 
commanders  ^*  in  war,  and  judges  in  those  matters 
most  closely  connected  with  the  physical  existence 
of  the  state,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  families 
and  the  law  of  inheritance,  therefore  supreme 
guardians'^*.  But  their  prerogative  was  narrowly 
limited  ;  every  month  they  took  an  oath  to  govern 
according  to  the  laws'^*;  they  were  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  after  a  campaign " ;  the  Ephors 
took  cognizance  of  their  acts  in  minor  matters  ^^ 
and  in  affairs  of  magnitude  the  high  court  of  the 
Gerontes  and  Ephors  ''^. 

The  Ephors,  five  men  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people^®,  were,  according  to  one  statement, 
appointed  by  Lycurgus^^,  and  according  to  another 
by  Theopompus  ®® ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  created  neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other,  as 

has  b0en  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 

» 

^  Herod.  6.  67.  "  Herod.  6.  68. 

®  'I'he  distinction  between  the  jSacrtXcvciv  of  the  kings,  and  the  apxcii'  of 
the  officers,  is  evident  from  Herod.  6.  67.    On  the  ol  iv  rsXct  see  Append,  ziv. 
70  Herod.  6.  66 ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  3. 4. 
7^  Herod,  ubi  sup. ;  Cic.  de  divinat.  1 .  43. 

73  Herod,  ubi  sup.  Hence  * Xpxaykrai,  .Plut.  Lye.  6,  and  Bayoi,  Hesych. 
With  that  were  connected  the  care  of  the  roads  and  the  proxtnia*  Herod,  ubi 
sup.  .  73  Herod,  ubi  sup. ;  Poll.  3.  33. 

74  Xenoph.  Kespub.  Lac.  13. 7;  Nic.Damasc.  168  Orell. ;  Stobaeus  42.  306. 
7^  Herod.  6.  86^    They  proposed  to  deliver  up  king  Leotychides  to  ap- 
pease the  iEginetans. 

7«  Plut.  Ages^  2.  6.  77  Herod.  6.  86 ;  Xen.  Hell.  3.  6.  26. 

7^  Arist.  Pol.  2.  6. 14.  Without  doubt  from  the  6/iotoiCt  therefore  afterwards 
oUgarcbical.  I  cannpt  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Gottling,  ad  Aristot.  Pol. 
466,  that  there  were  originally  ten  ephors. 

7»  Herod.  1.  66 ;  Xenoph.  Resp.  Lac.  8.  3, 

w  Arist.  Pol.  6.  9.  1 ;  Plut.  Lye.  7  ;  Cleom.  10 ;  Cic.  de  Jlepub.  2.  33 ; 
de  Legg.  3.  7,  eto. ;  corop^Manso,  Sp.  1. 1.  243. 
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royal  authority,  and  thereby  rendering  it  more 
durable ;  nor  were  they  abolished  by  a  royal  law, 
but  appear  to  have  been  magistrates  charged  with 
the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  confirmed  in  these  duties  by  Ly curgus  °^ ; 
but  about  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war  ®%  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  kings  and  the 
majority  of  the  citizens,  they  stepped  forward  with 
greater  boldness  as  the  judicial  substitutes  of  the 
former®':  soon  afterwards,  and  perhaps  in  pur- 
suance of  express  conv^ition,  upon  the  allayment 
of  the  tumult  by  Terpander®*,  they  became  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  like  the  Roman 
tribunes,  imparted  an  offensive  character  to  ofiicial 
power,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  been  merely 
defensive,  by  exercising  an  inquisitorial  control 
over  the  actions  of  magistrates  and  citizens 
collectively.  This  augmentation  of  their  power 
is  partly  to  be  explained  from  the  peculiar  ten- 
dency of  the  Spartan  magistrates  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  people,  and  the  means  they  pos- 
sessed to  extend  their  encroachments  over  so  wide 
a  field,  whilst,  jfrom  the  absence  of  positive  enact- 
ments, the  rule  of  law  frequently  resided  within 
their  own  body  as  an  emanation  from  the  legis- 
lative power,  to  the  exercise  of  which  the  people 
daily  grew  more  indifferent.  Their  character,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact,  that  the  kings  swore  the 
constitutional  oath  to  them,  they  giving  them  a 
popular  guarantee  for  the  security  of  their  govern- 

®*  See  corresponding  opinions  in  Tittmann,  104;  Miiller,  2.  112. 
««  Comp.  Corsini  fasti  Alt.  v.  3.  p.  9.  ^  Plut.  Cleom.  10. 

^*  Ol.  33.  4 ;  Diodor.  Fragm.  v.  4.  37 ;  Bipont.  Zenob.  5.  9,  where  see 
Schott. 
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ment®*;  besides  which,  they  consulted  the  heavens 
every  nine  years  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity ^.  This  power  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
ceded to  them  otherwise  than  by  a  formal  decree 
of  the  people.  Still  more  important  was  their 
mission  as  watchful  substitutes  of  the  law  itself  ^'^ ; 
selected  from  the  body  of  the  sovereign  people, 
whereby  they  ranked  as  censors  and  judges  above 
kings  and  people  at  once,  with  a  power  which  the 
Roman  tribunes  never  possessed,  they  having  en- 
deavoured to  attain  their  highest  aims  by  propos- 
ing laws,  whilst  the  Ephors  represented  the  laws 
themselves.  On  that  account  they  were  only  re- 
sponsible to  their  successors  in  office®^,  and  that 
imparts  a  peculiar  significance  to  their  dwelling 
beside  the  temple  of  Fear®^.  Their  functions  com- 
prised the  superintendence  of  public  morals  ^,  with 
the  right  to  impose  fines,  and  exact  immediate 
payment  of  them^^;  all  matters  connected  with 
strangers  ^^  education  ^^  the  scrutiny  of  magis- 
trates ^*,  whom  they  might  censure,  accuse,  or  sus- 
pend ^^;  and  their  power  in  certain  cases  even 
extended  to  imprisoning  the  kings  ^^  This  was 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  public  proceedings 


•*  Xen.  Lac.  Resp.  15.  7.  »  Plut.  Agis  11. 

^  Hence  their  edict  upon  taking  oificei  vpotrkxav  roig  v6fu»jQ,  Plut.  Cleom. 
9  ;  Ibid,  de  Sera  Num.  vindict.  8. 174. 

M  Plut.  Agis  12.  «9  Plut.  Cleom.  9. 

'P  To  this  head  must  be  referred  the  significant  injunction  in  their  edict, 
KiipiffOai  t6v  fixxrraKa,  Plut.  Cleom.  9 ;  comp.  Miill.  Dor.  2, 125.  See  other 
ins^nces  in  Xittmana,  Griech.  Staatsv.  109 — 111. 

^  Xenoph.  Lac.  Resp.  8«  4. 

^  See  an  example  of  Xenelasia,  Herod.  3.  148. 

»  Xenoph.  Lac.  Resp.  4.  3;  6;  Athen.  12.  650 ;  JE\.  V.  H.  3.  10  ;  14.  7. 

^*  Arist.  Pol.  2.  6.  17 ;  Xen.  Lac.  Resp.  8.  4.  Still  the  Gerontes  were 
almost  inviolable. 

^  See  Herod.  6.  82,  concerning  the  accusation  of  Cleomenes. 

^  Thuo.  1. 131 ;  Cora.  Nep.  Paus.  2 — 5;  Xen.  Lac.  Resp.  8.  4.  only  has 
apxovrac* 
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and  the  charge  of  foreign  affairs  ^,  amongst  which 
the  sending  of  the  Scytale  ^  occupies  a  prominent 
position.  The  superintendence  of  certain  sacri- 
fices of  the  Chalcioikos  ^  was  by  no  means  imita- 
portant;  the  inspection  of  the  treasury"®,  however, 
is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  later  period. 

All  other  magistrates  were  insiCTificant  in  com- 
parison  with  the  Ephors;  none  Sf  them  had  any 
share  in  the  chief  power;  the  Nomophylaces *** 
were,  as  already  stated,  unimportant;  the  Pythii, 
the  assistants  of  the  kings  in  oracular  concerns  ^^, 
the  five  Bidiaei  ^^^  and  the  Psedonomos  ^^,  directed 
public  education ;  the  Harmosyni  ^^  watched  over 
female  continence,  the  five  Empelori^"^  had  the 
care  of  the  market,  the  Polemarch  *^  attended  to 
military  affairs,  and  partly  to  the  Syssitia,  and  the 
Harmosts  were  governors  in  foreign  dependen- 
cies 
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h.  The  Constitution  of  Athens. 

(a  a).  Before  Solon, 
I.  THE  FOUR  PHYLiE. 

§  43.  On  the  subject  of  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion before  Solon,  besides  the  scanty  statements 
of  the    progressive    changes   in   the    archonship, 

w  Thuc.  1.  87  ;  Plut.  Ages.  9. 

^  This  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  second  volume. 

»  Polyb.  4.  35.  2, 

»oo  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv.  116  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  125. 

"»  Paus.  3.  11.  2.  »M  Herod.  6.  67  ;  Phot.  JloiBiou 

»<»  Paus.  3.  11.  2.  »w  Xen.  Lac.  Resp.  2.  2  ;  Plut.  Lye.  17. 

*®*  Hesych.  apuSffvvoi,  '*  Hesych.  kfiinX. 

»OT  Plut.  Lye.  12. 

^^  One  of  Fourmont's  inscriptions  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad.  d.  Inscrip.  16. 
417.  contains  most  of  the  above  titles,  as  well  as  a  Harmost  of  the  territory 
of  Thyma. 
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there  is  an  aiccount  of  a  division  of  the  inhabitaiits 
of  Attica,  into  four.  Phylae,  calkd  Geleootes  oi?  Te- 
leontes,  Hopletas,  Aigicoreis,  and  Argadeis,  or  Er- 
gadeisS  and  contemporaneously  with  this  into  three 
orders  called  Eupatridae^  Geomori,  and  Denuurgi^ ; 
and  lastly,  of  0.  threefold  subdivision  of  the  Phylae, 
viz.,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  into  the  three 
classes  above  mentioned,  Eupatridae,  etc.,  Phratrias 
and  fapiilies,  and  Trittyes  and  Naucrarias  ^.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  researches  on  this  subject  must 
go  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  Athenian  state,  and 
that  this  relation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to 
each  other  was  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

In  late  years  an  opinion  has  become  prevalent, 
that  the  relation  of  the  Phylae  to  each  other  was 
one  of  castes  *.  A  peculiar  way  of  life  in  each  of 
them,  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  caste-like  gra- 
dation of  orders,  and  seldom  found  without  exten- 
sively contributing  to  produce  inequality  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  is  unquestionably  ex- 
pressed by  the  names  of  the  Phylae ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  difference  in  personal  im- 
portance amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
very  soon  led  to  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
classes.     But  no  gradation  of  classes  of  any  de- 


^  HATod.  5  66;  £an|>.  Iod.  1566,  sqa. ;  Flut.  Sol.  23;  Str.  8.  388 ;  Pel- 
lux  8.  109  ;  Steph.  Byz.  Aiyix6ptu>Q  (AiyiK6peie)» 

>  Diodor.  1.  28  ;  Plut.  Thes.  25  ;  Foil.  8.  111. 

3  Poll.  8.  109^111;  3.  52;  Harpocr.  ycwqrai;  Phot,  and  £lj^.  M. 
TpirrvQ ;  Mosris,  ycw^roi ;  Suidas,  ^pdroptc,  ^parpia,  ycyy^mi ;  Schol. 
Plat.  Rep.  409.  Tauchn. 

*  Niebuhr,  R.  H.  1.  226;  Boecl^h'a  observations  prefixed  to  the  Berl.  Lec- 
tiooscat.  1812;  £omp.  Pub.  £con.  2.  28;  Schomann  comit.  341,  sqq. ; 
Creuzer,  Symb.  3.  53  ;  Buttmann,  uber  Phratria,  etc. ;  in  Abh.  d.  BerK  A.  d. 
W.  1818.  1819,  p.  21,  sqq. ;  Miiller,  Orchom.  307.  n.  4.  .  (However,  com- 
pare his  Proleg.  249,  where  the  existence  of  priestly  castes  is  contested*)  See 
the  contrary  opinion  in  £ggo  (Stuhr)  Untergang  d.  Naturstaaten,  143,  sqq. ; 
Schubarth  ideen,  Ub.  Homer,  6^,  sqq. ;  Uttmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  567,  sqq.  617, 
sqq. ;  Weisse  de  rer.  publicar.  form.dO.  n. 
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name  of  Theseus  is  commbnly  attached.  The  ac- 
counts of  Theseus  as  a  legislator  and  statesman, 
are  «till  more  uncertain  than  those  respecting  Ly- 
curgus ;  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  -he 
is  the  representative  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which 
united  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  by  means  of 
common  and  legal  bands,  and,  as  a  mythical  per- 
sonage, justly  merits  the  legislative  celebrity  he  ha^ 
acquired,  which  is  even  implied  by  his  significant 
name  ^.  It  matters  little  whether  he  himself  arwt 
alone — for  there  are  no  grounds  to  dispute  the 
reality  of  his  existence—or  whether  circumstences 
produced  innovations.  In  his  time  Ionic  institu- 
tions began  to  prevail;  we  may  also  gather  from 
the  tradition,  that  they  did  not  grow  up  in  Attica^ 
from  a  purely  indigenous  root,  but  were  preeteded? 
by  an  influence  which  emanated  from  the  Ionic 
states  established  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Even 
Theseus'  father  ^geus,  whose  name  refers  to  the 
Achaean  MgBd,  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon^,  wai 
not  accounted  the  real  son  of  Pandion  ^%  the  Mug 
who  reigned  before  him ;  moreover,  he  went  from 
Megara  to  the  conquest  of  Athens  ^^  which  alsk> 
bears  a  foreign  appearance.  But  Thes^as,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  derived  his  origin  from^tlie 
Ionic  Trcezen  ^^  the  city  of  Poseidon ;  he,  like  h& 
reputed  &ther  JEgexiB,  was  accounted  Poseidon's 
son  ^ ;  his  course  led  over  the  Isthmus,  he  (^>ened 


<*  See  the  excellent  note  in  Creuzer's  Symb.  4. 119. 

i<<  Od.  4.  506.  17  ApoUod.  3.  16.  6 ;  Plut.  Thes.  13. 

»•  Ap.  8.  16.  6. 

*'  $  13.  n.  43 ;  and  concerning  Theseus  as  a  Poseidonian  hero»  Miiller,  Pro- 
leg.  271.  272.  360. 

^  Diod.  4.  69 ;  Plut.  Thes.  6 ;  Schol.  Horn.  XI.  3.  144 ;  Schol.  Eurip. 
Hippol.  887.  Conf.  Odyss.  11.  630.  and  on  the  spuiiousness  of  thisyerse, 
Plut.  Sol.  20. 
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4et  Way  over  the  Megarian  mountaina,  founded  the 
Isthmia^^   an   Ionian  Panegyris,  which,  we   are 
tempted  to  believje^  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Attic  and  Peloponnesian  lonians ;  even 
in  the  mythical  relation  of  his  age  to  Minos  ves- 
tiges, of  an  Ionic  aggregate-interest  are  discernible ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  Onchestus^  allied  to  the  lonians 
by  the  worship  of  Poseidon,  rendered  assistance 
to  Megara  which  was  besieged  by  Minos  ^^:  it  is 
not  very  improbable  that  the  rise  of  the  Amphio- 
,tyony  of  Calauria  took  place  in  that  age.     In 
Attica,  Theseus  raised  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens 
into  a  common  pohtical  sanctuary,  established  the 
-Sunoikia,  or  Metoikia^^  made  the  Panathenaea  a 
jgeneral  festival  ^S  to  commemorate  the  association 
around  one  centre,  and,  what  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence,  placed  the  various  tribes  of  Attica  upon 
^  common  footing  with  regard  to  the  same,  and 
imparted  to  them  one  uniform  political  impress* 
Whatever  neighbourly  relation  might  have  origi- 
nally subsisted  amongst  the  various  tribes  or  classes 
in  Attica,  the  institution  of  the  Phylae  can  neither 
have  founded  nor  confirmed  a  fourfold  caste-like 
division  into  warriors,  husbandmen,  etc ;  on  the 
^contrary,  it  is  much  easier  to  show  that  it  placed 
:the  four  Phylae  upon  a  level  in  their  collective 
Telation  to  the   state*     To  prove  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  they  possessed  in  com- 
mon the  above-named   subdivision,   consequently 
that  each  of  them  comprised  Eupatridae,  Geomori, 
Demiurgi,  besides  Phratriae  and  Trittyes,  but  that 


^  Plut  Thcs.  26  ;  Hygin.  273.  «  Apollod.  3.  16.  8. 

«  Thuc.  2.  16  ;  Plut.  Sol.  28. 

^  See  the  testimonies  in  Meurs.  iPanath.  cap.  3. 

VOL.  I. 
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xiot  onexontfdiMed  the  lower  .abas  of  people  prc^ 
perly  so  called.  A  full  elucidation  of  the  nature 
of  this  division,  which  involved  the  chief  points  of 
relation  between  citizenship  and  arankand  duties 
in  the  state,  is  reserved  fer  the  following  chapter* 

However,  it  does  not  appear  difiioult  to  e:^]ain 
the  difference  which  originally  existed  amongst 
the  four  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Attica  indicated 
by  the  names  of  the  Phylae,  and  how  it  came  to 
p&ssy  that  whilst  they  retained  those  names,  whidi 
seem  to  turn  upon  a  difference  of  political  rank> 
they  were  ranged  upon  a  level  as  co-ordinate  Phyte. 
The  fandamental  principle  of  the  Attic  Phylae,  as 
of  all  others,  was  that  of  tribes ;  however,  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  subjugated  entirely,  a^d  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  by  tribes  which  migrated  thither  at  a  later 
period;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  £ar  more  conform- 
able to  the  general  analogy  of  Grecian  history  to 
suppose  that  several  tribes,  original  inhabitants  as 
well  as  settlers,  dwelt  beside  each  other  as  neigbh- 
hours  in  the  country,  and  this  is  corroborated  by 
•the  connection  between  the  Phylae  and  certain 
parts  of  Attica  ^«  In  the  mythicid  account,  this 
was  asserted  as  early  as  the  kingly  age,  upon  the 
occasaon  of.  pretended  partitioois  of  land^«  In 
Solon's  time  the  character  of  the  political  parties 
depended  upon  their  respective  localities  ^ ;  there 
WB&  an  oligarchicaJ  party  of  the  level  country,  the 

^  Comp.  Sdaomann,  Comit.  360,  sqq. ;  PlatDer  Beitr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  att. 
Rechts.  45,  sqq. ;  ButtmanD,  ii.  Fhnitr,  27*  Consult,  in  particular,  Miiller, 
Auica  in  Erscn.  Encyc.  6.  217,  saq. 

^  See  the  Fragm.  from  Sophocl,  iEgeus  ap.  Str.  9*  392.    Conf.  Apollod, 

*«  Herod.  1.  69  j  Plut  Sol.  13. 
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Pediasi;  ^  dejnocmtie  oiieof  the'  mountains^}  the  * 
Hj^er^erieis;  and  a  moye  moderate  one  of  the 
soiaithern  portion  of  Attica>  Paralia^  the  Plaralii. 
A  connection  betv^eep  the  Phyl»  aiid  certain  dis- 
ti!iel^>  whioh  partially  coincides  with  this^  ifi  ex- 
^Qssed  in  the  ante^Ionic  designations  of  tl^  foltner^ 
asserted  to  have  proceeded  from  Ceerope  and 
Oraxiam,  namely,  Cecropis,  Autochthon,  Act^B^., 
Paraha  and  Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Dia- 
cris^.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  assumed,  that 
the  local  prineiple  uniformly  and  exclusively  de- 
termini  the  four  classes  of  inhabitants,  expressed 
by  thu  names  of  the  Phyl®.  The  Argadeis  %  the 
tillers  c^  the  plain,  and  the  iEgicoreis,  the  goat- 
herds of  the  mountains  ^,  derived  their  names  from 
theiir  local  position ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Tdbontes  or  Geleontes  and  the  Hopletes :  their 
appellaticms  bear  exclusive  r^erence  to  personal 
qualities.'  and  occupations.  Besides,  even  if  we 
were  to  ^opt  the  hypothesis  of  a  division  intp 
naountain  aiiHl  plain,  we  wsa&t  corresponding  third 
aaidi  fourth  portions.  Nqw  it  is  true  that  the 
Paralia  was  afterwards  counted  as  a  third  part  of 
Attica ;  but  not  one  of  the  four  Phyte  is  exiactly 
suited  to  it.  Perhaps  the  following  view  of  the 
subject  may  not  be  considered  unsatisfactory. 
Argadeis  and  iEgicoreis  are  designations  of  thoi^e 
tribes  which  were  indigenous  in  Attica  as  natives  of 
the  soil,  and  were  engaged  in  husbandry  and  cattle- 
breeding  ;  Hopletes,  the  warlike  Ionic  settlers.     It 

»  Pol!.  8.  109. 

^  From  dpyoct  plain,  wliich  is  analogous  to  the  Argive  'ApyeMat  in 
Steph.  By2  'Apyof.     Comp.  i  9.  n.  24. 

•*  Plut.  Sol.  23. : — Toi)C  Irrl  vofialg  Kal  TTpoPaniaic  harpi^ovraQ,  Even 
at  the  present  day  herds  of  goals  are  very  numerous  in  Attica.  Miiller, 
Attica  ubi  sup.  219: 

z  2 
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is  possible  that  the  two  forms  of  the  fourth  appel- 
lation^ Geleontes  and  Telfeontes^S  had  the  same 
signification — the  consecrated  priests  of  Eleusis*^, 
and  the  affinity  of  meaning  may  serve  to  explain 
the  frequent  confusion  of  the  same  letters  in  other 
instances**.  Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
last  two  appear  as  a  sort  of  nobihty  compared  with 
the  first,  that  is  no  reason  for  assuming  as  certain, 
or  even  probable,  a  total  absence  erf  nobility  in  the 
Argadeis  or  iEgicoreis.  That  the  occupation  of 
the  husbandman  reflected  no  discredit  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  rank  of  those  priestly  families  which 
derived  their  names  from  agriculture,  viz.,  the 
Butadae",  and  the  whole  worship  of  Demeter. 
But  that  neither  priests  nor  warriors  subdued  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  no  distinction  of 
ranks  could  thence  ensue,  is  apparent  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  as  to  the  original  separa- 
tion amongst  the  native  tribes.  The  Ionic  mythi 
alone  take  Athens  for  their  centre;  iEgeus  con- 
quers Athens ;  this  was  the  seat  of  the  H<^letes ; 
but  they  did  not  as  yet,  like  the  Eupatridee,  after- 
wards extend  their  authority  over  the  whole 
country ;  even  the  history  of  Theseus  only  apper- 
tains to  Athens  in  its  earlier  portion  as  the  Ionian 
chief  citadel ;  the  Pallantides  and  other  families 


**  Botb  forms  occur  in  the  MS.  Herod.  Eurip.  Poll.  Steph.  Byz*  (see  n.  1.) ; 
yihkovra^^  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  Plut.  Sol.  2^,  bears  the  appearance  of 
an  attempt  at  interpretation ;  the  Cyzicen.  Insd.  Caylds  recueil.  2.  Q(y — 62. 
69 1  have  ViXkovr. ;  on  the  other  hand,  Apoll.  1.  9.  16.'T£\ca>v  is  the  father 
of  Butes,  3.  15.  1 ,  but  TeXsovri  must  probably  be  read  instead  of  TLriKkovrt ; 
in  Apollon.  Rh.  1.  72.  73,  there  is  TikkovTo^y    Conf.  also  Hygin.  14. 

^^  TtkkovTiQ,  according  to  Wessel.  ad  Herod.  5.  66,  iluUtrH,  splendidi, 
Conf.  Creuzer,  Syinb.  3.  53.  n.  4. 153.    On  TeKiovrigt  see  Append,  xiv. 

^  Steph.  B.  has  TajSioi  instead  of  Tdfiioi}  Antonin.  Lib.  4.  Topyov,  and 
Strab.  7.  325,  TrfX-vov  instead  of  Topyov. 

^*  Concerning  this  noble  house,  composed  of  Teleontes,  (according  to 
Bockh,  cultivators  who  paid  tent,)  see  Miill.  M-inerv.  Poliad.  sacra  p.  12. 
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had  independent  lordships  in  Attica  ^-  The  union 
at  length  effected  by  Theseus,  and  the  raising  of 
Athens  into  the  general  citadel  of  the  country, 
seem  to  have  been  accomplished  without  violence ; 
at  least  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  tradition  to  show 
that  these  measures  were  accompanied  by  the  op- 
pression of  any  portion  of  the  population.  There- 
fore the  association  of  the  four  chief  masses  of 
the  inhabitants  into  one  whole,  consisting  of  four 
Phylae,  as  the  chief  constitutive  portions  of  the 
united  state,  could  have  been  nothing  but  a  means 
to  unite  them  as  partakers  of  equal  rights  as 
classes ;  the  Ionic  Hopletes,  the  Eleusinian  Tele- 
ontes,  and  the  autochthonic  Argadeis  and  Mgi- 
coreis,  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  in  their  relation 
to  the  state,  and  each  Phyle  contained  gradations 
within  itself. 

Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  foiu:  Phylae  naturally 
proceeded  from  a  corresponding  number  of  chief 
ingredients  in  the  population ;  and  here  it  is  un* 
necessary,  with  Suidas*^,  to  take  the  four  seasons 
for  a  basis.  But  it  is  asserted  that  before  Theseus 
there  existed  twelve  small  states^;  this  number 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  subsequent  Phra- 
trias*®.  In  these,  too,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
discover  a  political  regulation ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
Ionic  Tetrapolis,  which  is  mentioned  with  them, 
to  ascribe  them  to  the  ante-Ionic  Cecrops:  the 
same  inclination  to  refer  numbers  and  forms  com- 


3»  Plut  Thes.  13. 

^  Under  ^parpia.    Conf.  Buttmann  ubi  sup.  p.  26. 

*^  See  n.  6.  The  names  aregiyeo,  Str.  9.397,  from  Philochor. :  KtKpoTria, 
TcrpaffoXic.  'EiroKp/a,  AtKsXiia,  *E\tvfiiCf  'A^idva,  06piKog,  Bpavputv, 
KvOripoQ,  'S6titt6c,  Ktiffntria,  ^dKtipog, 

^  This  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Ignarra  (de  Phi-atriis,  p.  19.)  and  Butt- 
mann (ubi  sop.  25k) f  but  from  another  point  of  view. 
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parafiVfety  moderh  't6  the  eariy'  times  Wjr  be  dlfe-^ 
earned  here ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  iti^  * 
troductiori  of  the  Ionic  pfinciipfle  iri  the  number 
twelve,  which  was  peculiar  tb  the  ^oliticfel  liyirttttt ' 
of  that  people^ ;  in  th^  earlier  age  th^  Tuliftber  of 
towns,  which  might  have  atnounted  to  tWelvd  bt 
thereabouts,  was  merely  accidental. 

n.  THE  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  PHYLJE. 

§  44.  The  statements  of  the  grammarians,  that 
the  Phylae  were  divided  into  races  (iOvrf),  Phratrias, 
and  families,  Trittyes  and  Naucrarias*,  we  do  not 
interpret  as  though  these  designations  in  reality 
applied  to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  were  merely  verbal;  but 
we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  tke  citizens  con- 
tained in  every  Phyle,  by  means  of  the  threefold 
division  in  question,  and  considered  with  t'eference  to 
the  manner,  intention,  and  period  of  the  institution, 
occupied  three  distinct  grades  of  political  rank. 
The  first,  viz.,  into  national  tribes,  or,  according  to" 
a  more  appropriate  denomination,  into  classes,  was 
a  natiu'al  result  of  that  inequality  of  rank  and 
station  which  existed  in  the  earliest  ages,  but  "re- 
quired to  be  legally  regulated  as  soon  as  th6 
individual  unions  of  Attica,  wherein  a  correspond- 
ing inequality  of  rank  had  arisen,  formed  thetti- 
selves  into  one  state,  in  which  it  became  tiecessary 
to  provide  a  security  for  their  common  rank  and 
collective  rights.  The  stamp  of  antiquity  is  strongly 
impressed  on  the  associations  for  worship  called 
Phratrias,  and  probably  none  of  the  separate  com- 

»  See  $  aa.  ioit.  ^§4&.ii.^ 
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imipitii^s  ,of  Attjix^a  w^ri^  withpi|t  tl^em,:  again^  after 
tl^c;  sta^e  Ije^apote  united  they  exhibit  striking  evi- 
deape^  pf  l^^slfiitiQ^  ip.  the  determination  of  o,  fixed 
nuQ^er  and  ^  unijform  sulidivision.  But  positive 
a^d  systeoiatic  legislation  regulated  the  Trittyes 
alonQ>  e^n  institution  comparatively  recent^  which 
was  connected  vvith  more  advanced  and  compli- 
cated political  relations,  being  designed  to  regulate 
the  public  revenue  and  the  coutributiou9  o£  the 
cituE^ns  to  the  same. 

The  accounts  of  the  grammarians,  though  partly 
taken  fi-om  Aristotle's  Polity  of  Athens,  are  written 
without  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  incomplete  and  misplaced.  In  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  nature  of  the  three  divisions  in 
question,  they  constantly  confound  one  with  the 
other ;  but  still  the  real  fact,  namely,  that  they 
were  essentially  and  not  merely  nominally  dif-^ 
ferent  from  each  other,  may  be  gathered  from 
their  pages  \  The  truth  of  what  is  here  advanced 
cannot  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
without  explaining  the  real  nature  of  these  three 
institutions. 

The  word  €0po9,  by  which  the  Eupatridae,  Geo- 
mori,'  and  Demiurgi,  as  orders  of  a  Phyle,  are 
designated  ^  most  commonly  signifies  nation,  race  ; 
but  according  to  the  etymology,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient  use  of  the  word,  community  of  race 
was  by  no  means  its  peculiar  characteristic.  In 
the  language  of  Homer,  who  throws  the  most  im- 
portant light  ^  on  the  names  of  ancient  Attic  insti- 


'  S«e  Append,  zv. 

'  Poll.  8.  Ill ;  Etjm.  M.  EvfrarpiSai;  Hesych.  itifuovpyou 

*  Conf.  Buttmann,  iiber  d.  W.  Phratria,  p.  36. 
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ttUiOQS^  >tbe .  >woi^>  in '  :accocd:ab£d  ^tb .  itei  toriginal 
etymotogy^  maam  dHhordeiia6&Q(cbrted/d,iidibcnkid 
together  by  a  einulattty  of  nnuolRem^anid  putsuki^ 
and  mo6t  frequently  soldiers  ^  wbosfe  iboD(i".oQol& 
ooly  be  aa  external  one,  namely >•  that  of  .>1iie 
march  9Xkd  the  camp.  This  sigmficatioh*  was  never 
wholly  superseded  by  that  of  natioii^  ^  Tkaifc  this 
only,  aad  not  that  of  nation  or  race,  is  appUeable' 
to  the  Eupatiidae^  Geomori,  aad  Demiurgi,  MriJl 
hk  most  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  an  examtnalioh 
of  the  nature  of  the  Demiurgi,  likewise  .upon  the 
authority  of  Homer's  language. 

Hotner  never  employs  the  word  Demiurgi  in  the 
sense  of  a  tribe,  the  distinguishing  character  of 
which  is  the  internal  union  proceeding  from  a 
community  of  extraction;  nor  does  be  desoribe 
tbem  as  a  race  of  slaves  annexed  ta  the  district,  or^ 
as  is  even  pretended,  to  the  soil ;  but  the  most 
prominent  notion  which  the  name  expresses,  is 
that  of  working — occupation;  they  are  work-peQide* 
in  the  public  service,  mechanics  and  artistsi  hei^lds, 
soothsayers,  singers,  pby^cians,  and  archste^tsiy 


IsTTtrai. 


*  Etym.  <3ud.  16U 16^.  Woj^-U  ov  xal  i9wc*  U&xtttff'yap  '^ifulSiov  t9oc 
irai,  ... 

*  'mvoq  eraipiov\  II.  3.  32 ;  7.  115 ;  11.  585.  595 ;  tSvei  iretiovi  ll.  724  ; 
\awv  iQt»0Ct  13.  495 >  conf.  iOvui  iroXXa,  11.  9*  91  $\  Av»i4iMt  fikyn  ifipgg,  1.7. 
552;  'Axaiwv  tBvog,  etc.,  and  dpviBiov  tOvta,  II.  2.  459  y  uvidijjv  Wvectr 
2.469.  ^  .  .  r       .      r 

^  Xenoph.  Symp.  3.  6.:  ri  iOvog  riXiQiutTtpov  ^  pa^ptf^diHv  \  Plato,  Repub^ 
1.  351  C..:— ^  XijffrAc;  t\  jcXIirrac,  ^  <S^^o  ''*  tOi'^C  i^a  tolv^  Ivl  n  Ipy^ttiki 
aSUiag.  Conf.  Critias,  110  C. ;  Demosth.  e.  Aristocr.  668.:  tl  rig  viiaff 
ipoiTo  ri  irovfiporarov  vofiii^iTi  rvjv  kv  rg  ttoKu  iravriov  kSv&v,  ovre  Toi>g 
ytiapyovvrag»  ovrt.  roi^g  if/Lw6pQ»et  ovt£  rot^c  is  rHif  apyvp^Utt^  o(trt  rStv 
ToiovTiMiv  ovdhv  civiinoiTtf  dXXd  rovg  kiri  fiitrOtfi  XsyeivKcU  ypciAftif  sititQorag. 
The  same  significaftioa  nay  apparently  be  discerned  c.  Mid*  567.  28.  ^ 
0vX^v,  fiovXrjv,  iOvog — yivoc  is  employed  in  the  same  manner,  e*  g*  Plat. 
Tim.  24  A. ;  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  8.  5.  6  ;  6.  2.  7.  Hence  Hesych*  'Aypoi&reu, — 
aypoLKOi'  ykvog  'AQiivytriv,  oi  avn^tctrrcXXoi/ro  vpbg  roifig  J^ifTtca'pioag. 
lAstly,  Cic.  pro  Sexto  44;  in  Pis.  23;-  d«  Notura  Deor.  2.  29^  eto.»  UM&  (hv 
word  **  natio"  in  the  same  sensQ. 

»  Od.  19.  135 ;  17.  383^,sq%^    . 


tito;;  wvdtlKMittthe  badgb3>of'the>vil6  and  ^the  dtdpfcs-^ 
bUev'iiBstly>  lfajuiimR^;iflhd{  summoned'  by  iHA^ 
stated;)  iiiibonigst  wfaMmx,  lkecie>  anGiint'tii^Kge;. 

flexteritjir  .flind^<skiil  weresli^Qppoi^d^^to  be<pePpetiK 
atedioi  c^ariJan /bm&ies,  and  tcaoisttntted  asei  patoi-^ 
mooij  fto'theirrdiisireiidaiits  ^^  If/  thttfi  examined^ 
the  Attics*  Demiiu^  cease  to  appear  in  the  light  of 
aiilaste4ike lower  order  of  the  people^  which  cha- 
racter hastbeen  iixvparted  to  them  and  the  Geomori 
by  DiodoEos^  who  wrote  in  an  Egyptian  spirit"^  or 
rather  repeated  the  statements  of  Eg3rptian  priests^ 
who  arrogantly  pretended  that  the  institutions  of 
Attica  were  derived  from  those  of  Egypt,  then  it 
is  very  natural  to  conjecture  that  they  did  not 
form  intqgral  portions  of  the  native  population,  but 
a  class  opposed  to  it,  non-resident,  and  upon  a  level 
with  the  s&bseiquent  Metoeci.  This  coincides  with 
tfae(ifr  being' >n^amed  Epigeomori,  a  species  of  after- 
"OomefS'^i  and  their  not  being  enumerated  with  the 
others  *^  •        : 

•Accordingly  there  remain  two  orders  of  citizens 
properly  so  cailed,  Eupatridae  and  Geomori.  But 
the  signification  of  the  word  eOvo?,  derived  from 
their  manners  and  mode  of  life,  as  explained  above, 
is  only  adapted  to  the  Geomori,  whereas  the: ap- 
pellation Eupatridae  expresses  mere  nobility  of 
family.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
preceding  conjecture  respecting,  the  coalition  of 

*  Od.  17»  386*  .•  i^irot  ydp  cXiyroc  ye  Pporwv  itr*  irreipova  yAiap. 

«»  See  Append.  X. 

"  Diodor^  I*  28  j  cwif.  Hiillmann,  Anf.  d.  gr.  Gesch.  238,  sqq. 

**  Bekker  Aiiecd.  267,  and  Etym.  M.  Evrrarpidat—kinyEUifiopoi  H  t6 
TfxviKbv  HBvoc* 

'^  hi  Diooys.  HaUoarn.  ^.  8,  where  Eupatrids  and  Geomori  only  are  men- 
tioned. On  tb6  other  hand,  th^  Eupatndte  are  erroneously  omitted  in  the 
perplexed  account  of  Moeris  in  v.  yivvriTai  • — >)  ir^Xif  rwv  'ABtjviHv  rb  iraSeuSv 
cuKiKoenuro  hxS^Qt  tic  ft  tovq  yetopyotg  xae  ro^c  ^tlinovpyo^Q,  k.  r.  X. 
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the  foto*  chief  masses  of  the  population  of  Attiea 
into  one  state;     For  th^  denominations  Teleonted,  i 
etc«,  transferred  from  tiiem  to  the  Phylm,  eitpmse 
various  modes  of  life  and  a>  di?)diisity  of  pmsuitsu 
Bat  this  equally  applies  to  the  nobility  of  each  of 
the  four  PhyliB,  and  was  even  partially  borrowed 
from  it     For  amongst  the  Argadeis  and  ^gico-* 
reis  there  was  a  rural  nobility  composed  of  the 
richest  proprietors  of  land  and  herds;  but  the 
names  Teleontes  and  Hopletes  were  peculiar  to 
the  nobles;  the  lower  class  of  people  annexed  to 
them   must   be    understood   as   tacitly   included. 
Hence  a  common  name  for  the  nobility,  pervading 
all  the  foiu*  Phylse,  could  not  be  taken  from  their 
way  of  life  and  occupation,   for  those  w^re  not 
uniform ;  but  the  essential  quality  of  the  nobility, 
illustriousness  of  birth,  which  was  conmion  to  all 
the  four  species,  furnished  an  obvious  and  suitable 
denomination,  and  in  this  manner  the  name  Ev^ 
patridas  might  be  coordinated  with  the  two  others, 
which  referred  to  the  course  of  life  and  trade  or 
calling.     Now  whatever  reference  it  may  appear  to 
bear  to  family  or  race,  the  foregoing  shows  that 
the  Eupatrids  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribe 
sprung  from  one  root  and  progressively  extended, 
but  as  an  order  united  by  equal  rank  of  extraction, 
which  then  maintained  itself  in  its  collective  capa*' 
city  by  means  of  .the  exclusive  nature  of  its  nobi« 
lity.      Lastly,  what  had   been  produced  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  in  the  separate  commu^ 
nities  of  Attica,  was  confirmed  by  legal  regulaftiohs, 
inasmuch  as  the  nobility  of  the  four  Phyl»  re- 
ceived a  corresponding  political  impress,  and*~ 
once  more  to  revert  to  the  difference  between  our 
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opimon  and  v  that .  mkiek  perceires  castes  in  the 
Pbyias-^^the  iustitmlion  of  the  lour  Phylce  ia  not 
tQ^bG  looked  upon  as  a  subordisiatiOTi  of  one  order 
to-ttbd  othersy.  but^.  sinoe  the  citizenth^  of  the 
early,  ages  was  most  adequately  represented  hy  the 
nk^ility^  as  a  regulation  which  placed  the  fourfold 
nobftlity  upon  an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  legal 
rigbtSk  The  ordar  of  the  Geomori  was  regulated 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  nobility.  Neither 
were  these  a  race  or  tribe>  or  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Attica>  who  had  been  subjugated  by 
setderSy  and  in  consequence  of  the  original  dif* 
ference  of  extraction  separated  from  them  in  the 
manner  of  castes ;  but  in  the  individual  commu- 
nities of  the  native  inhabitants,  the  rise  of  the 
nobility  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  decline  of 
the  eommon^ty,  whilst  amongst  the  lonians,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  migration,  an  equestrian  order 
might  have  been  singled  out  from  the  inferior  war- 
riors. The  commons  began  to  appear  in  a  joint 
charact^  after  the  nobility  were  united;  by  that 
means  they  likewise  constituted  an  order,  and  their 
cdmmon  characteristic,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
name  Geomori,  was,  that  they  were  charged  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  as 
masters  and  proprietors,  whilst  the  separation  ef- 
fected between  nobility  and  commoners  by  means 
of  the  family  principle,  gave  rise  to  an  opinion 
that  one  order  was  descended  from  a  noble,  and 
the  odier  from  a  base  stock. 

It  results,  therefore,  that  the  Eupatridse  were 
the  collective  nobility  of  Attica,  who,  after  the 
union  of  the  four  circles,  formed  one  order,  pos- 
sessed the  citadel  of  Athens  in  conjunction  with 
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the  king,  performed  the  functikxiMi  of  the  high* 
priesthood,  administered  justice  **,  and  in  war 
fought  as  knights  in  the  foreme>st  ranks  of  the  .army. 
The  Geoinori,  the  husbandmen  who  occupied  the 
estates  of  the  nobility,  were. denominated,!  fronl. the 
rent  which  they  paid,  Hectemorii  ^^ .  and  fram  the 
nature  erf  their  labour,  which  was  performed  for 
hire  upon  the  property  of  others,  Thetes  or 
Pelatae  '^ 

We  have  still  \o  enquire  whether  these  orders, 
as  well  as  the  Demiurgi,  had  subdivisiolis  or 
not  The  perplexed  statement  of  Pollux,  that 
they  had  each  thirty  families,  consequently  the 
same  subdivision  as  the  Phratrias,  is  disproved  by 
the  testimonies  of  other  grammarians^^.  The 
foregoing  has  shown  that  the  Demiurgi  were  not 
included  in  the  Phylae,  but  probably  distributed 
amongst  them  in  the  same  manner  as  foreigners 
or  the  occupants  of  hired  lodgings  are  over  various 
quarters  of  cities  at  the  present  day;  moreover, 
the  number  of  their  families  as  such,  and  the  same 
remfkrk  applies  to  the  Geomori,  bore  no  reference 
to  their  character  as  an  order,  this  being  the,  exclu- 
sive attribute  of  the  Eupatridae.  But  amongat 
these  last  there  could  be  no  limitation  in  the 
number  of  families  intended  to  comprise  the  whole 


'*  Plut.-The8;25. :  yvtfbufKBiv  rd  Sua  xai  irafAx^^'"  &pt^vraq  kqI  p^fMv 
diSatTKoKovg  elvai  Kal  ociwv  Kai  Updv  kiriyyTag.  Conf.  Bekkei.  A  need. 
257.  and  Etym.  M.  Eiftrarpidar  kKoXovvTO  ol  aM  to  aori;  oiKovvrtq  Kal 
fitrkxovrtg  row  PaaiKucov  ykvovc,  ri^v  Tiav  UpSiv  iirifikXnav  irotoittuvot^ 

*^  Did  they  deliver  a  sixth,  or  retain  that  proportion  for  themselves  1  In  sup- 
port of  the  former  opinion,  see  Plat.  Sol«  13;  Pollux  4.  168;  Eesycn. 
eKrrifiop,  and  kTrijjLopT. ;  and  Hemsterh.  ibid. ;  Schol.  Plut.  Euthyphron.  et 
Ruhnk.  ap.  Bekker  comment,  ad  Plat.  2. 327  ;  for  the  latter,  Eustatn.  ad  Homi. 
Odyss.  19.  28.    Conf.  Schomann,  Corait.  362.  n.  68. 

^«  Dionys.  Halicar.  2.  9  ;  Pollui  3. 82.  Conf.  Ruhnk.  ad  Tim.  211.  213> 
Casaub.  ad  Ath.  10. 12.  p.  738. 

*'  Set  Append,  xv.  - 
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body  of  this  nobility;  nohility  of  raee,  as:  such » 
being  the  >  natural  ofi&pring  of 'circiBsistances^  had 
been  continued  by  custom^  and  its  recognition  did 
not  depend-  upon  conformity  to  dn  arbitrary  num^- 
ribel  standard*  So  tar,  therefore^  the  families  of 
the  •  Eupatridae  were  not  regulated  by  positive 
laws*  But^  if  the  ntunber  of  the  families  in  the 
Phratrias  was  really  the  result  of  legislation^  then^ 
in  the  case  of  the  Eupatridae,  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical femily  coincided;  but  still  the  regulation  of 
the  Phratrias  did  not  react  upon  the  character 
of  the  families  as  members  of  the  sanie  order. 
However,  it  is  a  totally  different  question  whether 
the  families  of  the  Eupatridae  were  regulated  nu- 
merically in  relation  to  a  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, which  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  discussed 
till  afterwards. 

If,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  classes,  that  differ- 
ence of  origin  whifch  had  arisen  naturally  and 
had  been  continued  politically,  kept  the  nobility 
and  the  lower  order  separate,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  institution  of  the  Phratrias  and  families  aj^eairs 
to  have  been  destined  to  gather  the  general  body 
of  the  citizens  within  one  great  political  circle.  In 
describing  the  increasing  circles  of  relationship, 
Dicaearchus  calls  the  Phratria  the  union  of  several 
single  families,  effected  by  means  of  intermar- 
riages *®.  Those  of  ancient  Athens  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature ;  they  were  twelve  in  number,  there- 
fore, three  in  every  Phylae,  each  consisting  of  thirty 
famiUes,  and  every  family  containing  thirty  mem- 

^^  See  Append.  viL 
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bers  ^K  It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  appellation^ 
and  that  of  the  persons  contained  in  them>  Ged- 
net»  and  Homogalactes  ^,  express  natural  affinity^ ; 
but  that  the  n^enibers  were  not  necessarily  tinited 
by  natural  ties,  is  evident  from  the  licence  exhibited 
in  determining  their  number ;  and  express  testimo- 
nies prove,  that  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this 
institution  was  a  communion  of  worship  ordained 
by  the  state  ^,  in  reference  to  which  the  Gennetsid, 
as  sacrificial  confederates,  were  denominated  Or- 
geones^.  However,  the  natural  ties  of  kindred 
were  neither  foreign  to,  nor  severed  by,  this  conft9- 
temity  of  worship :  it  not  only  happened  that  nata- 
ral  and  religious  affinity  were  generally  united  in  a 
family  ^,  but  the  whole  institution  was  based  upon 
natural  relationship,  and  directed  to  its  maintd- 
nance,  whilst  the  two  principles  were  intended 
mutually  to  act  upon  each  other.    Thus  united. 


Kovra,  KcaoTov  kg  rpi&Kovra  ivipStv ;  conf.  Harpocr.  EtynuM.aDd  Sain,  ia 
V.  ycyyQroi.  Amonpt  the  moderns,  SalmMius  ad  Jvt  Att*  <f  Rou.  t!K«^46 ; 
Van  Dale  Dissert.  728,  sqq. ;  Corsini  Fasti  Att.  Diss.  5 ;  Ignana  d^  Phratriis ; 
Pkktner  Bettr.  72.  101,  sqq. ;  Tittmanir,  262,  sqq. 

*^  Poll.  3.  52  ;  Harpocr.  yiwriTat;  'AyaXoKTiQ  had  the  samg  signification. 
Poll,  ut  sup. ;  Suidas,  AyaKaKT, 

**  Harpocr.  yiwnrtu — o^%  ci  trvyyitnic  fikyrot  awK&f  cat  ol  l|  <f{^ar^ 
yivvfjrai,  dXK  ol  IC  dpx^c  kg  ri,  KciKovfuva  yivti  Karavifirfievrfg ;  ^otl. 
8.'  Ul. — kmI  ok  lurkxovr^  rov  yivov^  yBuv^rtu  ical  ifioyakj(ur$e,  yky^^p^ 
oh  vpotrriKovTtQ,  Ic  Sk  Ttjc  trvvSSov  wrta  Trpotrayopewfuvoi ;  £tym.  M. 
ytvyHnu — oitSk  dir6  rov  aitrov  aifiaroc,  dXXd  vopmv  Kotv^tviav  rivd 
ixovTtQ  ffvyytviKStv  dpyUjv  f^  BiSiv,  &^*  &v  hpytwvtc  d*voftd<rBTi(Tav; 
compare  the  valuable  passage  in  BekJcer  Anecd.  227 :  Heiych.  ytvvilrtu, 
Sofaol.  Plat  Criton,  p.  7  ;  Phileb.  41  ;  Tim.  202.  ap.  Rohnk. 

"  See,  besides  the  passages  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  Poll.  3.  62.  afid 
Schol.  Demosth.  adv.  Eubul.  p.  115.  ed.  R.  But  the  word  Orgeones  was 
neither  the  peculiar  nor  the  chief  designation  of  the  Gennetie  ;  it  watf  likewise 
applied  to  any  other  Ireely-associated  religious  connection,  and  equivalentito 
Bioffbtrric,  Bekker  Anecd.  264.  It  is  thus  explained  by  Harpocr.  Ftiot.  Suld. 
dpyt&viQ,  Bekker  Anecd.  191.  4286,  and  Ibis  may  be  callea  its  pFedominaait 
signification. 

^  Hence  it  was  the  more  natural  that  (vvyycv^c  should  be  used  for 
yivviJTai,  e.  g.  Issus  de  ApoUod.  Heredit.  160. 178 ;  oonf.  Harpocr.  yfvvfjrcu ; 
Xenoph.  Hell.  1.7.8. 
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they  were  to  penetrate  political  aociety  with  the 
feelings  of  affinity^  friendship,  and  festal  commu- 
mon,  and  i^generate  that  principle  upon  which 
the  state  had  beeiai  originally  constructed^  in  the 
mone  enlarged  political  circle,  where  it  could  no 
longer  possess  genealogical,  efficacy. 

Hence  the  most  important  occurrences  of  private 
life  were  extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  individual 
&nuliea»  and  amidst  poUtical  kinsmen  acquired 
greater  weight  and  sanction.  The  festive  meetings 
originally  hd^  by  ^ngle  families,  and  bearing  refer- 
eBce  to  domestic  events,  were  raised  into  a  public 
festival,  which  lasted  tluree  days,  md  was  celebrated 
in  the  mouth  Pyajiepsion,  called  Apaturia  ^^  On 
the  first  day  a  banquet  took  place ;  on  the  second 
samfices  were  offered  to  Zeus  Phratrios,  and 
Athene ;  and  on  the  third  ^,  the  children  born  in 
the  preceding  year  were  presented  and  received 
with  sacrifices  ^.  Amongst  the  Phratores  and  Gen- 
netae,  sacrifices  were  performed  ^  when  a  boy 
attained  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  when  a  viigin 
quitted  the  house  of  her  fether  and  entered  the 
family  of  her  husband,  she  was  received  with  .a 
similar  ceremony*.  Finally,  the  Phratores  were 
bound  to  prosecute  the  murderer  of  one  of  their 

'*  Xeaoph.  Hell.  1.  7.8. — Iv  cUc  otrc  icaripiQ  (see  ^pdroptg)  Kal  d.  |vy- 
ycvciC  ^vvtun  o^iv  aifTQiQ.  The  analogy  of  ctyaXoHTts  from  hfioyttkoKVEs 
and  dXoxoe  (see  Suid.  'Airarovpca)  supports  the  derivation  from  Ufia  and 
KctTtfttQ,  coaf.  MttU.  Proleg.  401.  On  the  subject  of  the  feaet  itself*  see  the 
perspicuous  remarks  of  Creuter,  Symh.  3.  605,  sqq. 

^  Concerning  these  three  days,  named  dopinia  or  dopxia,  &vdppv9ic  and 
KonpviTic,  see  Suid.  'AtraTovota ;  concerning  Zeus  Phratrius  Demoslh*  c. 
Macart.  1054. 10.  On  the  edince  appointed  for  the  feast,  fpdrpioVf  Pollux  3. 
52*    Of  a  similar  character  were  probably  the  Delubra,  Liv«  31 .  30. 

"^  Poll.  3.  52.  53 ;  Harpocr.  fulov,  oivKTrripta ;  Hesych.  oiviffTfipta ;  conf. 
on  fuiayiaykia,  Aristoph.  Ran.  798.  and  the  Schol. 

^  Kovpcioy,  Kovpiov,  Poll.  8. 107 ;  beus  da  Philoctem.  Hered.  135. 

»  Tauri\ia»  Demosth.  in  Eubul.  1312.  1320 ;  Iseus  de  Pyrrh.  Heied.  62. 
65. 66,  from  which  the  statement  in  Poll.  8.  107,  Bekker  Anecd.  228,  Etym. 
M.  yufifiXia,  must  be  emended. 
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members  in  the  same   manner  as   kinsmen    by 
birth  « 

This  truly  exalted  institution,  which  exfaft^its 
antiquity  under  its  most  imposing  aspect,  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  to  unite  the  nobi- 
lity and  commonalty  by  means  of  family  festivals 
and  divine  worship,  and  thus  to  produce  a  general 
^citizenship.  It  results  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  families; 
every  family  contained  thirty  Gennetae,  giving  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  Gennetse  in  all.  This 
systematic  regulation  of  numbers  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  total  numerical 
amount  of  the  fathers  of  families,  and  as  having 
inspired  Lycurgus,  and  even  the  political  theorists, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  the  inclination  to  adopt 
round  nimibers  for  the  population*^,  in  which  the 
wish  to  take  the  divisions  of  the  year  for  the  stand- 
ard of  political  institutions  probably  had  some 
share.  .  It  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  actual 
number  of  citizens  exceeded  that  of  the  Gennetae  : 
a  statement  is  likewise  extant,  that  the  super- 
numeraries were  denominated  Atriacasti  ^.  These 
were  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  rights  relinquished 
or  forfeited  by  members  of  families ;  and  as  the 
Gennetae  were  very  numerous,  vacancies  constantly 
occurred ;  however,  none  but  fathers  of  families 
.  and  independent  householders  were  entitled  to  be- 
come Gennetse ;  in  other  respects,  the  difference 
between  Gennetse  and  Atriacasti  cannot  have  been 


»  Demosth.  c.  Macart.  1069. 2. 

»  Conf.  Bockh.  Pub.  Ecoiu  I.  36. 

'*  Hesych.  arpiOKaaToi'  oi  fti^  furkxovTi^  rpULKCiSoc*  Hesych.  is  referring 
to  private  law  when  he  says — i^ut  toulkclSo^  *  ol  fir^  fitrakc^i^vovrtg  vaidtg 
^  ayxiOTtlg  xKripoVt  rtXtvr^ffavrog  rivog. 
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considerable ;  thus  the  Phratrias  and  families  were 
an  institution  which  regarded  the  citizens  in  their 
collective  capacity,  and  as  the  growth  of  the  age  of 
Theseus,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  solid  monument  of 
that  renown  which  he  has  obtained  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Athenian  democracy*  But  it  can  by 
no  means  be  asserted  that  the  nobiUty  were  deprived 
of  any  of  their  positive  privileges  by  this  institution, 
which  connected  them  with  the  lower  people.  An 
examination  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  immediately 
show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion, although  the  real  character  of  the  distinction 
enjoyed  by  the  nobility  in  the  Phratrias  and  families 
cannot  be  ascertained.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Philochorus,  however,  the  members  of  the  first 
family  amongst  the  thirty  families  of  a  Phyle** 
were  called  Gennetae,  and  at  one  time  Homoga- 
lactes.  This  appears  to  imply  that  the  Athenian 
Eupatridae  appropriated  to  themselves  pre-eminently 
the  appellation  of  Gennetse,  and  the  honour  of 
family  or  race.  Of  a  similar  character  were  the 
exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Roman  patricians  to 
illustriousness  of  race  *^  Assuming  this  to  be  cor- 
rect, there  must  have  been  in  each  Phratria  thirty, 
and  in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty  noble  Gennetee, 
a  number  which  again  reminds  us  of  the  days  of 
the  solar  year  ^ ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  relation  in  which  the  Phratrias  and  fami- 
lies stood  to  the  public  administration,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  certainty. 

•*  Suid.  yevv^rai — icai  yfvv^rai  ot  Ik  tov  avrov  Koi  trpuirov  ykvovQ  t&v 
rpioKovTa  ytvwv  oOf  Kal  wpoTtpSv  ^Ji<ri  ^\6xopog  of/LoyaXaKTag  KoXei- 

aBai. 

^  Liv.  10.  8.  The  plebeian  Decius  says— Semper  ista  audita  sunt  eadem, 
penes  vo%  (patrictos)  auspicia  esse,  vos  solos  gentem  habere. 

^  See  the  commentary  on  Harpocr.  ycyvjyrac,  Suid.  ^parpia,  ycvv^rac* 
HuDmann  Staatsr.  d.  A.  15,  sqq. ;  Buttmann«  iiber.  d.  W.  Piiratria,  25. 

VOL.  I.  ik  a 
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Lastly,  the  Trittyes  were  totally  distinct  from 
the  Phratrias  both  in  origin  and  intention.  /  A,c- 
cording  to  Aristotle,  every  Phyle  contained  -three 
Trittyes,  and  every  Trittys  four  Naucrarias**.  'll'he 
names  and  number  of  the  latter  exhibit  in. a  very 
marked  manner  the  essential  difference  betwepnr 
the  Trittyes  and  Phratrias,  and  may  serve  to  re- 
move the  erroneous  assertion  that  families^  formed 
the  subdivision  of  the  Trittyes  ^.  Moreover,  tha^ 
the  Trittyes  were  not  organized  till  after  the  Phra- 
trias, appears  probable  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
word  itself,  which,  as  it  were,  devoid  of  all  reference 
to  a  substantial  object,  expresses  a  mere  numerical 
relation,  and  is  in  itself  comparatively  modern.  Aiir 
other  proof  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  differencf 
between  the  destination  of  the  Trittyes  and  that 
of  the  Phratrias,  is  the  statement,  that  the  Trittyes 
had  been  established  to  regulate  the  obligations, of 
the  citizens  ^.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  th^^t 
the  political  system  had  made  considera.ble  ajd- 
vancement  towards  maturity.  It  is  eyideait  that; 
the  institution  existed  before  Solon's  time,  from 
the  mention  of  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrarias 
dming  the  tumults  of  Cylon  ^ ;  therefore  it  must  be 
considered  as  an  order  connected  with  the  litor- 
gies,  and  was  probably  formed  when  the :  i^w 
Archons  were  instituted^.  We  are,  however,  des- 
titute  of  exact  information  as  to  their  nature ;  it 


^  Phot.  "SavKpapia*  —  Ik  ^k  TfjQ  ff>v\ric  eKoterrie  ijtrav  vcvE/iff^cvat 
TptTTVEQ  /Jikv  rpeXst  vavKpaplai  dk  dtideica  Ka9^  itdartiv,  Comp.  Poll.  8»108. 
vavKpapia  —  TB^TfraptQ  Kard  rptrr^v  kKAdTfiv..  • 

^  See  Append,  xv, 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Phot,  ubi  sup.  rdg  5*  H&if>opdg  rAg  card  drifiovc  ^tf xctporo- 
vovv  ovToi  (oi  vavKpapoi)  Kai  rd.  I|  avr&v  AvaXiafiara,  Conf.  Hetych, 
vavKpapot  —  rag  ti<T(f>opdg  If^Xtyov.  ' 

M  Herod.  6.  71.  »  See  §  45.  ad  fin. 
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is  difficult  to  reconcite  with  the  ins^ificance  of 
the  Attic  naval  pow6r  and  cavalry  before  Solon, 
the  statement  that  every  Naucraria  Was  obliged 
to  pr6Vidie  two  hDrsemen  and  one  ship  ^  ^  it  may 
have  beferi  instituted  by  Solon,  and  remodelled  by 
Clisthe¥i"es  *\     It  is  Unnecessary  to  derive  the  word 
NftXicraria  from  the  fitting  out  of  vessels ;  the  ety- 
mology frtto  vai€Lify  to  dwell  ^%  seems  more  probable*. 
AsSiiitting  this  to  be  cortiect,  the  object  fcontem^ 
plated  iti  the  ihstitution  of  the  Trittyes  and  NaU- 
crarias  must  havie  been  the  drawing  up  the  registers 
for  the  liturgies>  and  this  makes  them  analogous  to 
the  Phratrias  and  familieB>  which  were  ordained 
with  &  viieW  to  ascdrtairt  the  number  of  the  citizens; 
The  accidental  aitibiguity  of  the  word  furnished 
a  pretext  for  represehtirlg  as  its  ori^nal  meaning 
a  steiisfe  whi^h  Was  hot  attached  to  it  till  after  the 
rise  of  feiibsequent  institutions;     The  Trittyes  Con- 
stantly tetaiiled  the  character  of  an  institution  fef 
tTBgUkting  contributions  to  the  state  burthens**; 
hence>  they  Were  applicable  to  the  opulent  class 
orily^  and  riot  to  the  pfeople  ^t  large. 

IIL  THE  POLITICAL  AUTHORITIES, 

§  45.  Whatever  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the 
historical  existence  of  TheseUs,  the  traditidn  that 
demodracy  had  been  established  by  him  ^  appears 


*>  PdW.  8.  108.  .<«  Cohf;  Boeckh,  Pub.  Ewn.  U  274,  2t5; 

*^  See  Hemsterh.  ad  Poll.  10.  20,  where  vavK\i]poQ  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
householder.  Conf.  Hesych.  vavKkripoQ*  6  rrjg  (rvvoiKiac  avvtorwc,  and 
Pollux,  8.  108,  ^her6  the  vagueness  or  the  derivation  from  vavg  is  indicated. 
—  vavv  ixiavy  a^'  fj^  Io^q  iHvoUafrrat,  (ri  vavKpapid^  . 

*»  iEsch.  in  Ciesiph.  425;  Demosth.  de  Symmor.  134, 15 ;  Platb'  de  Re- 
piih.  S.'  475.  A.  9  conf.  SchoiMLon  com.  361 ;  Xittmann,  271. 

»  Eurip.  Siif^h  363.  409,  soq,  440,  sqq. ,  Ps.  Demosth.  in  N6afer.  t370f. 
16;  Plut.  Thes.  32,  etc.  On  the  <rrod  fia^iXnoQ,  Paiisainias  found  ihe  Itf- 
tfOription  Ofjoii^flt  BfiftoKparia,  Srjftoct  1.  3.  2. 

Aa2 
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at  least  to  have  reposed  upon  this  basis  of  truth, 
that  in  an  age  represented  as  his,  something 
in  favour  of  the  lower  orders  was  effected;  and 
this,  as  was  before  conjectured,  may  possibly  have 
been  the  institution  of  the  Phratrias  and  families, 
whilst  the  democratic  spirit  of  his  government  is 
most  accurately  described  in  the  words  of  Dio- 
dorus,  "he  reigned  over  the  multitude  legally" 
(not  arbitrarily,  and  with  a  capricious  disregard 
of  justice)  *.  Isocrates  *  vainly  endeavours  to  re- 
present Theseus'  departure  from  Athens  as  a 
voluntary  abdication,  to  make  way  for  demo- 
cracy :  but  the  tradition  that  he  had  been  driven 
from  Athens  in  an  insurrection  *,  and  that  Menes- 
theus*  or  Lycus^  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
party  opposed  to  him,  indicates  that  the  new  in- 
stitutions had  considerable  obstacles  to  surmount 
before  they  could  be  consolidated,  and  we  may  plainly 
discern  the  continuance  of  party  divisions  in  the 
inconsiderable  authority  of  the  recently  united 
kingdom,  whose  founder  was  resisted  as  illegiti- 
mate  by  the  Pallantides  and  other  noble  houses  ^. 
Menestheus,  the  successor  of  Theseus,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  person  who  effected  his  expulsion ; 
the  succeeding  Theseidae  appear  in  the  light  of 
powerless  rulers  ;  the  Neleidae,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  were  unable 
to  impart  firmness  to  the  throne  ;  after  the  death 
of  Codrus  the  power  was  usurped  by  the  nobility®. 


'  'Hdyc  tov  irXriBovc  vofiifxtog,  4.  61.  *  Panath.  439. 

*  Diod.  4.  62.  *  Plut.  Thes.  32. 

*  Schol.  ^ristoph.  Plut.  627  :  Xvkoq  tiq  (TVKotpavTtjffaQ  iiroiriffev  l^offTpa- 
KtffOiivai  rbv  tjouia.  On  the  subject  of  ostracism,  see  also  Euseb.  Can.  800| 
and  Syncell.  ad  eund.     Qritnvg  eKoffTpaKitrOr}  airbg  vpdrog  Bdg  rbv  vofiov, 

f  Plut.  Thes.  13  ;  conf.  ApoUod.  3.  15.  5. 

*  Pausanias  employs  a  faulty  mode  of  expression  derived  from  the  analogy 
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and  the  kingly  office,  which  continued  to  subsist 
in  name  indeed  ^  became  from  that  time  a  respons- 
ible magistracy  ^^  Many  writers,  either  misled 
by  the  character  assumed  by  the  subsequent  de- 
mus  in  Athens,  which  pretended  to  trace  its  autho- 
rity to  the  primitive  ages,  or,  like  the  orators, 
propagating  such  a  notion  intentionally  ^S  denomi- 
nate the  old  Athenian  constitution  after  the  death 
of  Theseus  or  Codrus  a  democracy^*,  which  de- 
tracts from  the  fame  of  Solon  no  less  than  his  did 
from  that  of  Clisthenes  ;  yet  independently  of  the 
preceding  statements  concerning  the  relation  be- 
tween the  common  freemen  and  the  EupatridaBj 
we  are  not  unsupported  by  credible  authority  in 
the  assertion,  that  aristocracy  prevailed  till  Solon's 
time^\  The  nature  of  the  form  of  government 
by  which  it  was  succeeded,  can  be  but  imperfectly 
gathered  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  subject 
is  involved;  and  historical  combination  must  en- 
deavour to  reunite  the  scattered  fragments  which 

of  the  political  phraseology  of  a  later  age,  4.  5.  4 ;  6  ^^ftoc  —  olvtI  panXilag 
lurkfrrriifiv  &pxAv  vvivBvvov. 

'  Iq  support  of  this  we  may  adduce  Paus.  7.  2.  1 :  SLStatri  Ms^ovrc  17  Uv9ia 
fidtrikeiav ;  conf.  Perizon.  ad  JEU  V.  H.  5.  13;  Schol.  iEscfa.  in  Tim.  746. 
Jt  is  also  more  probable  that  at  the  separation  of  the  archonship,  the  word 
/3a<riXci>Ci  as  a  prescriptive  title,  was  transferred  to  the  second  Arcfaon,  than 
that  it  was  created  expressly  for  him.  Therefore,  Archon  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  originally  a  specific  designation. 

»o  See  n.  8. 

*^  Thus  in  Ps.  Plat.  Menezenus  239.  A.  the  tcrovo/iia  is  deduced  from  the 
iffoyovia* 

"  As  Strab.  8.  397 :  IfiaaiXivovro  iikv  otJv  *A9rivaioi  wporepov '  itr  tiQ 
SfifiOKoariav  iieriiTTrjaav,  k,  r.  X. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  2  :  SoXcuva  —  dXtyapx'unv  n  yAp  KarciKvtTcu  \iav 
anparov  ovoav  Kai  Sov\i6ovra  rbv  drjfiov  navffcu  Kal  di^fiOKpariav  Kara- 
trriftrai  rifjv  warpiov,  where  the  last  word  must  not,  as  in  the  speech  of  the 
Thebans,  Thuc.  3.  62,  be  interpreted  ancient,  original ;  for  Aristotle  regards 
Solon  as  the  author  of  a  new  system,  not  as  the  reviver  of  ancient  ordinances. 
Conf.  Dion.  Hal.  2.  8  :  17  riig  irdXtiog  avkKEiro  trpooTafjia  (viz.  amongst  the 
Eupatrids)  *  6.ypoixovQ  dk  tovq  dWov^  iroXiraf,  ot  rtov  koiv&v  ovSevbc 
ijaav  Kifptoi '  (ritv  XP^^'V  ^^  *^'  ovtoi  7rpo<Ti\ij<l>9ri<rav  krrl  rdf  dpxac,  Diod. 
14.  3 :  —  rfjv  "KaXaidv  KaTatrratTiv,  Kaff  rjv  iravreXHg  dXiyoi  rwv  hXuv 
vpoH<TrriKt<Tav»  i£l.  V.  Fl.  5.  13:  apiaroKpariq.  Sk  kxpri^avro  fisxP*  ^*^v 
TiTpaKoffiMv,  (i.  e.  Solon's  council  of  the  four  hundred). 
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sibill  exist,  in  sujch  a  ma^^j^er  thai  th^  old  political 
edifice  ipay  ^t  lea^t  be  recognizeii. 

We  mujst,  in  tli^  first  pt?.ce,  direct  our  atten- 
tion tp  the  fijequent  limita,tioa  of  tlpie  archonship. 
The  distinction  betweeri  the  archopship.  and  t^ 
^ipgly  office,  as  before  observed  ^\  consisted  in  the 
torrxial  respoi?ipibility  annexed  tiO;  the  former.  The: 
djgnilby  vfas  a^  first  retained  foi-  life^  and  descended 
in.  thj?  line  of  the  Codridg^  and-  that  of  thei^  near. 
Uelations,  the  Alcmaepnidae  *^.  Medon,  the  son  o:^ 
Godrqs,  was  the  first  of  the  series  ^^ ;  Alcn^s^n  yKa& 
the  last.  Archoi^.  for  IJi^^  ^^ ;  the  duration  of  the  office- 
w^s  feom  that  tinjie  (OJ.  7.  1,.)  limited  to  ten  years ; 
^d  afiter  Hippomenes,  the  fourth  of  the  list,  had 
caused  bis  fai[tei>  daughter  tp  die  an  ignpnni)dou^ 
deatl>i*\  ofcheri  Ei^patricJgB,  besides  thetwp  families 
aljPFQ  mentipnpd,^  wer^e  admittj^d  to  a  shai:e  of 
pp\yer,  ^^.  How.ev.er>  Hipppmfinps^a&  succeeded  by 
thre^  more  df^cennial  Archpni?  pnly.,  Froi^  Ol.  24^  2>, 
th^re  wjerje  elected  nipe  annual  Archonsj  an  Eponyrt 
mus,  (who  was  for  a  long  period  denominated,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  the  Archon,)  a  Bjasilqu^,.  q»  Pole- 
in^rqh,  and;  six  T^hesmoJJiQtae>  but  alt  t^ken  fjfpm 
th^  Eupatrid^J^®. .  It  is  manifest  that  the  author 
rity  and  importance  of  the  archonship  were  gra- 
dually diminished,  by  hmiting  the  duration,  of  the 
office,  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  persons 
who  administered  it :  in  its  general  features  it  re- 

**  SecA.  8.:  "  $:3Q.n.  3v 

'^  See.  t^.MflipI^.  Hst  in  Eiuse]i>«    Co^f.  M^rs.  A):ch9ypjt,  Ath.  I^GioxioVy 
Tji«§^  t.  4,  "  Eusek  et  Yell^j.  Paj.  1.8- 

.  ^^^schiiv.  io.  Tim.  17^.  et-SchpL  746 ; .  riera<?l,  Poftt.  1;;  DM.  Fra^?n., 
v..  4.  34.;;  Bipo.Qt.  Nic.  Damasc.  p.  4^»  Oielh ;  l^hot.  Trap'  iVtto^  ;  Sujid.  K^p't 
'ijcjTQv,  anA 'IfTiro/^lvJjc,  Diogenian.  3.  1. 

'*  Thus  may  apparently  be  explained  'Iir7ro/t*6r»yff— rfi^tvroAog  kfia(Ti\tvff& 
in .Svid^  Tcap^liciroVf.  and  Diogeman.  ubl  sup. 

^  I^useb.,  audfi^m  hi.19  SynicelU,  169.  C;  dpxovTfg,  iviavatou  tifpiQiafftiv 
1^  eifTTaTpiSatv. 
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sembled  the  Roman  consjulate  y  the  Archons  were 
the  organs  of  the  Eupatridee,  and  in  their  relation 
to  them'  their  power  was  narrowly  hmitedv  More 
unrestricted  was  their  authority  over  the  lower 
class ;  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  verdict 
in  judicial  matters  **.  That  passage  in  their  oath, 
wherein  they  promise  ''  to  observe  the  laws,  be  in- 
corruptible, or  give  a  golden  statue  as  a  fine  ^^"  is 
strictly  antique. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  a  popular  assem- 
bly existed,  but  it  was  limited  by  the  degree  of  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  nobility.  According  to  the 
above,  it  would  appear  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  a.  council  of  the  Eupatridae  was  selected  from 
the  Phratrias^  and  famiUes,  and  that  this  again  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  particular  body,  appointed  to 
assist  the  Archon  in  the  duties  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  limited  in  number.  In  the  attempt  to 
throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  this  body,  it  must 
not  be :  forgotten  that  the  public  adnnnistration  of 
antiqpity,  according  to  the  development  of  the 
state,  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  judicial  cha- 
racter, a&d  most  of  the  officers  derived  their  titles 
from  legal  ftmctions.  Many  of  the  public  offices  of 
Athens^  which  had-  maintained'  their  ground  from 
the  earliest  ages  till  a  very  late  period,  retained  the 
judicial  character  alone,  whilst  it  may  be  clearly 
discerned  that  their  sphere  of  action  had  at  one 
time  been  more  extended.  Let  us  examine  the 
courts  of  justice  before  Solon's  time.     These,  ac- 

3^  This  wa«  the  case  with  the  new  Archons  till  Solon's  time,  Bekker  Anecd. 
449.  et  Suid.  dpx» — Kitptoi  tb  fi<rav  oierre  rdc  Sikoc  avrortXiXc  frouXaOai, 

^  Poll.  8.  S5.—<rvfi(ltv\d^eiv  rode  vofiovQ  Kai  fcf)  Si»>poSoKri(ynv  ^  xp^*^^'^ 
d.vdpidvTa  ATrorirrai.  However,  in  Suid.  XP^^^  tUtav,  the  conclusion  kv 
dfTTEif  kv  UvOoi,  iv  'OXvfiiri^,  and  in  Plat.  Phaed.  235.  E.  Xpvafjv  lUova 
hofurpnTov,  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
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cording  to  an  unquestioned  testiuidnyj  borrowed 
from  one  of  Solon's  tables  of  the  law,  were  the 
courts  of  the  Ephetae,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  •  Pry- 
taneum  **.  Here,  neither  the  Prytaneum  nor  the 
Areopagus  is  counted  amongst  the  courts  of  the 
Ephetae ;  but  the  Prytaneum  is,  indeed,  afterwards 
added  as  a  fourth  to  those  held  at  the  Palladium, 
Delphinium,  and  Phreattys  ** ;  but  the  whole  num- 
ber, inclusive  of  the  Prytaneum  *^,  is  stated  to  have 
been  five,  although  they  are  not  enumerated  by 
name*^.  The  truth  may  apparently  be  gathered 
from  the  valuable  account  preserved  in  one  of  the 
grammarians,  concerning  a  court  at  the  harbour 
Zea,  of  which  the  others  make  no  mention,  and 
which  he  includes  amongst  those  at  the  Palladium, 
Delphinium,  and  Phreattys,  etc,^  These  four 
courts,  then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  places 
originally  appointed  for  the  meals  of  th^  Ephetae ; 
and  the  statement  that  there  were  eighty  Epheta&^, 
twenty  from  every  Phyle,  applies  to  them.  But 
the  Phylobasileis  ^  sat  in  the  Prytaneum.  Draco 
estabhshed  an  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the 
Ephetae  ^.     Solon  suffered  both  the  Prytaneum  and 

"  Plut.  SoL  19.  6  dk  TpimtattkKaTOQ  &liav — 1%^ — drifnav  5(toi  artftoi 
fjcav  vrplv  ^  SoXoiva  dp^ai  Itririfiovg  tlvai,  7rXi)v  o<roi  l|  *Ap(iov  icayov, 
Tf  5<roc  tK  T&v  'E<l>iT&v,  ri  kx  Upvravtiov  KaradiKairBkvTtc — i^vyop,  k.  r.  X* 

^*  See  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  this  subject  in  Matthie 
de  Judic.  Athen.  in  Dess.  Miscell.  Phil.  149,  sqq. 

^  Demosth.  c.  Arist.  645  ;  Harpocr.  ii^rau 

»  Poll.  8.  126. 

^  Bekker,  Anecd.  311.  Oa  the  harbour  Zc^,  see  Hesyeh.  cic  rwv  kv  II<i- 
pateT  XtfuvbJV  o^ria  icaXovfUvog  dirb  rov  Kapvov  rfJQ  K^ag ;  Phot.  Zc^k — Xifiriv 
XBrivyfTi,  On  the  competence  of  this  tribunal,,  see  Bekker  ubi  sap.  Ivrav^a 
KpivETcu  6  kv  dKov(Ti<it  fikv  <l>6v(^  ^evywv,  airiav  Sk  l^*^"  ^^i  kKowrlt^  ^6vifi, 
In  the  court  at  the  Phreattys  were  tried  such  as  kir'  ciKovitUff  ^6vi^  fivyovng, 
iir"  aXX^  Sk  rtvi  Kpivoixtvoi,  ot  l7rt  irXoitp  korSyriQ  diroXoyowrfli ;  the  dif- 
ference is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  easy  to  explain  bis  silence  as  to  the  first 
court. 

"  Schol.  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  98  ;  Suid.  kiri  JlaXKaB, 

»  Poll.  8.  120;  Plut.  Sol.  19. 

»  Poll.  8.  126;  conf.  Meier  und  Schomb.  Att  Proc.  16.  16. 
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courts  of  the  Ephetae  to  exiisti  but  raised  the  Areo- 
pagus above  them  both  ^^  Hence  the  five  courts 
and  fifty  Ephetao,  five  from  each  of  the  ten  Phyla&, 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Clisthenesw 
He  abolished  the  old  Phylap ;  the  Phylobasileis 
were  continued  ^^  but  the  Prytaneum  in  which 
they  had  sat  became  a  fifth  court,  and  fifty  Ephetae, 
besides  the  president,  five  from  every  Phyle,  were 
now  chosen  **• 

But  even  the  separation  of  the  Prytaneum  from 
the  courts  of  the  Ephetae  fails  to  exhibit  its  real 
character,  and  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  time 
when  there  was  but  one  Archon.  As  the  latter 
then  possessed  singly  the  power  and  functions 
which  were  subsequently  divided^  it  was  indispens- 
able that  he  should  also  have  a  chief  seat  of 
government.  This  was  not,  however,  the  place 
occupied  by  the  subsequent  Eponymus,  but  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  the  state  and  centre  of  public 
life,  the  Prytaneum.  The  public  repasts  which 
had  been  held  there  firom  the  remotest  antiquity  ^, 
the  duties  of  the  Parasiti  ^,  who  were  in  Athelis^  as 
well  as  in  many  other  states,  at  one  time  important 
officers  ^,  to  whom  must,  apparently,  be  added  the 
Colagretae  ^,  who  collected  the  sacrificial  victims, 
and  finally,  the  purchaser  of  the  oxen,  Boones 
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><  Plut.  ubi  sup.  '^  Conf.  Meier  u.  Schom.  ubi  sup.  116. 

^  To  this  may  be  referred  Scbol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  277,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained from  Pell.  B.  124. 

^  Sir^ffiC  iv  npvraviUit,  (It  was  afterwards  removed,  together  with  the 
residence  of  the  Prytanes,  to  the  Tholos,  in  the  new  Agora,  see  Paus.  1.  5.  1.) 
Compare  on  this  point,  and  on  what  follows,  Miill.  Dor.  2.  137,  from  whose 
scheme  of  the  ancient  Attic  constitution  mine  certainly  differs  in  some  essen- 
tial points. 

^  Moeris,  Trapaairovc  roic  rd  Svfuoina  ffirovidvovs  iv  rtS  TrpvTavtiw* 

»  Athen.  6.  234.  E.  236.  E.  238.  A. 

="  Ruhnk.  ad.  Tim.  171  ;  Bbckh  Pub.  Econ.  1. 186,  sqq. 

^  Demosth.  in  Mid.  570.  7  ;  Bbckh  Pub.  Ecoo.  1.  232. 
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who  is  known  to  us  from  a  later  age,  all  tend  to 
prove  that  a  political  body  was  permanently  assem- 
bled in  the  Prytaneum%  This  must  have  been  the 
Archon  and  his  noble  council,  perhaps  entitled 
Prytanes,  to  whom  may  possibly  be  added  the 
Exegetae,  the  expounders  of  the  prescriptive  ordi- 
nances in  religious  matters  ^.  To  explain  the  sub- 
sequent condition  of  the  Prytaneum,  which  was 
wholly  different,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Archons.  This  was 
not  as  though  a  board  of  eight  councillors  had 
been  appointed  to  aid  the  Archon  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  but  the  reason  why  this  change 
in  the  existing  order  was  followed  by  such  impor- 
tant results  is,  that  the  character  and  functions  of 
the  Archon  were  divided  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
various  persons  with  separate  titles,  whilst  the 
number  of  the  seats  of  administration  underwent 
a-  corresponding  increase  ^.  The  Prytaneum  could 
nolonger  belong  to  a  single  Archon,  for  itwas  a  joint 
possession.  In  this  capacity  it  retained  its  fiill  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  state  in  general,  but  the 
once-united,  administrative  pow^r,  of  which  it  was 
the  seat,  now  being  distributed  amongst  new  fimc- 
tionaries,  it  possessed  but  a  very  limited  share  of  its 
original  jurisdiction,  of  the  extent  ^  of  which  some 
.  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance,  that  even 
afterwards  the  judgment  fees  continued  to  be  called 
Prytaneia*^;  still  it  did  not,  as  in  the  time  of  its 
total  degradation,  merely  take  cognizance  of  offences 
committed  by  unknown  criminals  and  inanimate 

^  Timffius,  109,  sqq.;  Ruhnk.  Bekk;  Ai]ecd«  252  i    Harpocr.- ICqyi^rat; 
conf.  Meier,  de  Bon.  bamnator.  Praef.  7. 
^<^  Consult  on  the  subject  of  these.  Bekker  Anecd.  449. 
<»  Bockh  Pub.  Econ.  1.  369,  sqq. 
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objecte*\  but,  a^  i&  evident  from,  the  law  of  Solon 
:•  qited  above  *%  had  jurisdiction  over  a.  more  exten- 

di sive  range  of  offenders.     Phylobasileis  are  recorded. 

k  as:  judges  in  th^e  Prytaneum  ^,  but  after  Clisthenes. 

2  th^y  were  only  presidents*^  of  the  Ephetae,  who 

t  also,  sat  there :  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  e£(xly 

»  age.     This  persoQs^  about   the  Archoa  appear  to* 

s  have  been  the  presidents  of  the  Phylae  and  Phra- 

I  trias ;  we  may  jujdge  of  the  nature  of  their  avoca- 

g  tions  from;  those  of  the  archonship.     When  the 

j  duties  of  the  latter  were  divided,  their  sphere  of 

^  ajQtion.  wa3  no  longer  so  extensive  as  before ;  on 

;  account  of  their  connection  with  the  pubhc  worship, 

the  presidents  of  the  Phylae  were  associated  with 
I  the  king^-awhon,  in  the  Basileum,  in  the  charge  of 

what  bore  refei\ence  to  that  object  ^.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  Phylobasileis  first  arose  at  this  pe* 
ripd,  in  lieu  of  Prytanes*'',  which  was  probably  more 
ancient.  Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
as  the  Phylobasileis  formed  the  council  of  the  Basi- 
leus  in  religious,  affairs,  a  council  was  also  assigned 
to.  the  Eponymus  and  the  Polemarch  singly,  and 
the  remaining  Archona  collectively.  If  we  consider 
that  the  division  of  the  authorities  must  have  been 
followed  by  a  corresponding  division  in  the  subjects 
of.  administration,,  the  subsequent  institution  of  the 
Xrittyes  and  Naucrarias,  which  was  above,  con- 
jectured to  have  arisen  withr  the  division  of  the 
archonship,   will  probably  be   viewed  in  its  true 

42  Poll.  8.. 120;  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  645;  Faus.  1.  38«  U;  Harpocr* 
El^m.  M.  km  UpvTav,  eft<;. 

43  See  D.  23 ;  conf.  Andocid.  de  Myst*  37.  «^  See  d.  29. 

*^  UpoiKTrfiKtffav,  Poll.  8.  120.  However,  they  appear  to  have  spoken 
foj?  themselves  alsOi  Andoc,  ubi  sup, ;  conf.  Meier  u.  Schom.  20.  n. 

*«Poll.  8.  111. 

^^  Plujt.  SoL  19.  /3a<n^iic  are  mentioDed  in  ooa  place — irpvTdvtic  in 
another. 
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« 

lights  viz.,  as  created  to  provide  a  sphere  of  action  for 
the  Eponymus  in  his  capacity  of  chief  officer  and 
guardian  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  state.  It 
moreover  serves  to  explain  the  account  of  the  poli- 
tical importance  of  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrarias 
in  Cylon's  time  ^.  They  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  looked  upon  as  the  Trittyarchs,  who  succeeded 
each  other  in  monthly  attendance  on  the  Epony- 
mus, and  hence  Thucydides  ^  might,  in  narrating 
the  aifair  of  Cylon,  name  the  Archons  themselves 
instead  of  them. 

Lastly,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  of  the 
Areopagus,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  power 
it  is  asserted  to  have  possessed  in  the  mythical  age. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hill  of  slaughter  ^,  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  seat  of  a  criminal  tribunal.  All 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  age  before  Solon, 
relate  to  judgments  against  murderers  *^  But  the 
subject  of  the  judges  themselves  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  possessed 
any  share  of  the  administrative  power  in  other 
departments.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  assuming  too 
great  a  license  to  reason  back  as  to  its  former 
political  rank,  from  the  form  imparted  to  it  by 
Solon.  Solon  was,  in  all  probability,  only  entitled 
its  creator,  because  he  raised  its  authority.  Hence 
we  may  conjecture  that  there  formerly  sat  in  the 
Areopagus  a   council  of  the  eldest  of  the  nobi- 

«  Herod.  5.  71.  *»  Tbucyd.  1.  126. 

^  Charax  ap.  Schol.  Aristid.  Paoath.  107 ;  Reisk.  IVfanuscr.  of  the  royal 
library  in  Copenhagen  explains  rrdyog  as  signifying  every  sort  of  elevated 
place, 'Ap£iog  5ia  rbv  ^Svov  *Apijc  6  (f>6vog,  ivapoi  oi  nt^oviVfikpoi,  (I 
have  not  yet  met  with  the  copy  of  that  Scholium  published  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Froramel.) 

SI  Sch.  Knrip.  Orest.  1648.  Concerning  Halinhothius,  Orestes,  Cephalus, 
Daedalus,  conf.  Demosth.  c.  Arist.  641 ;  Apollod.  3.  14.  2;  3.  15.  1  ;  Plut. 
Sol.  19.  According  to  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  447,  the  murderers  of  Cylon's 
adherents  were  arraigned  before  the  Areopagus. 
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lity  *^  which  was  either  on  a  level  with,  or  superior 
to,  that  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  Phra-* 
trias  and  afterwards  of  the  Trittyes,  and  that  this 
Constituted  a  political  body  without  the  pale  of 
the  current  administration,  which  being  endowed 
with  regular  functions  only  in  the  capacity  of  cri- 
minal judges,  was  distinguished  by  this  peculiar 
attribute. 

b.  b.  The  Constitution  of  Solon. 

I.  PERSONAL  RANK. 

§  46.  The  aristocracy  of  the  Athenian  Eupa- 
tridae,  brought  to  the  verge  of  dissolution  less  by 
the  aspiring  efforts  of  the  lower  order  than  by 
intestine  dissensions,  could  not  be  re-established  by 
the  ill-judged  criminal  laws  of  Draco.  In  the  first 
place,  these  laws  were  in  no  wise  adapted  to  produce 
a  radical  change  in  the  constitution,  or  to  apply  a  rcr 
medy  to  the  defects  under  which  it  laboured;  the  im- 
practicable severity  of  their  provisions  necessarily 
endangered  legal  order,  and  crime  became  em- 
boldened by  impimity.  Twelve  years  after  the 
legislation  of  Draco,  01.  42.  1,  Cylon  attempted 
to  make  himself  tyrant ;  the  murder  of  his  adhe- 
rents by  the  AlcmaeonidaeS  involved  these,  the  prin- 
cipal family  of  the  ruling  order,  in  the  guilt  of 
blood ;  and  from  this  time  the  lower  class  derived 
strength  from  the  continuation  of  party  feuds*. 
Till  then  it  had  not  only  paid  tribute  to  the  Eupa- 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  statements  purporting 
to  determine  the  number  of  the  Areopagites;  as,  for  instance,  31  in  the 
Schol.  ^schin.  Euroen.  731 ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  51  mentioned 
by  Philochorus  (Siebel.  14.)  were  in  reality  Epbetae.  Compare  on  this  point, 
and  on  the  opinions  of  Hullmann,  Meier  u.  Schom.  Att.  Pr.  Introduct.  10.  18. 

»  Thucyd.  1. 126.  »  Plut.  Sol.  12. 
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tridte  in  servile  degradation,  but  through  the  rig6ur 
of  the  law  of  debt  abject  poverty  had  been  Irfdlia^ 
bined  with  bodily  slavery  \  Now,  hovi^eVei,*  'tfett 
ancient  props  of  the  rulers  began  to  giipe  t^y;  tlife 
demands  of  the  age  became  too  imperious  to'  bfe 
controlled,  and  a  fundamental  reform  was  indispensf- 
able,  unless  they  wished  to  behold  their  despotic 
power  overwhelmed  by  anarchy  and  confusion. 

Solon,  Archon  01.  46.  1,  was  chosen  mediatoi^^ 
Equity  and  moderation  are  described  by  the  an- 
*  cients  as  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  * ;  hfe  de- 
termined to  abolish  the  privileges  of  particiilai? 
classes,  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  officers;  %tid  t6 
render  all  the  participators  in  civil  and  politic2i[l 
freedom  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  at  the  sattte 
time  ensuring  to  every  one  the  integrity  bf  those 
rights  to  which  his  real  merits  entitled  him ;  oti 
the  other  hand,  he  was  far  from  contemplating  £t 
total  subversion  of  existing  regulations ;  for  that 
reason  he  left  many  institutions,  e.  g.  litMti'i 
laws  on  murder  *,  in  full  force,  or  most  wisely  suf-' 
fered  them  to  exist  in  form,  whilst  the  5M  and 
decayed  substance  was  carefully  extracted  diid  fe* 
placed  by  sound  materials.  Whatever  was  excellent 
in  prescription  was  incorporated  with  th6  new  liw^ 
and  thereby  stamped  afresh ;  but  prescription  ks 
such,  with  the  exception  of  some  unwritten  teli-^ 
gious  ordinances  of  the  Eumolpids  ^  was  deprived 

»  Plut.  Sol.  12. 

*  MrjSkv  dyavt  Diog.  L.  Sol.  6.  Tb  ttrov  rroXsfiov  ov  iroui,  Plut.  Sol.  14. 
'IfforriQ  ordciv  ov  ttowT,  Plut.  de  Amor.  Frater.  7.  889.  It  is  evident  from 
what  follows  that  this  must  not  be  interpreted  absolute  equality.  Conf.  n.  9. 
and  ^6,  and  see  Solon's  verses  sip.  Plut.  Sol.  18. 

*  See  Andocid.  de  Master.  39;  Gell.  It.  18.  says,  that  Draco's  laws — tScitd 
illiteratoque  Atheniensium  consebsu  ob1itetat(e  sunt.  This'  is  tfot  appttc&bl^ 
t6  all,  nor  to  Solon's  time. 

*  Lysias  adv^  Andoc.  204.    Bat  the  magistrates  did  nottak6  the  odth  not 
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of  forc«.  ,  Th^  law  was  destined,  to  be  the  sole 
C€n;tre^ , wh€n<5e  every/ n^emb^riof  tbe  political  com- 
munity waj^,  to  derive  a  fixM  rule  of  conduct  se- 
cured agaiwt  the  vicissitudes  of  arbitrary  power, 
by  thje  clear  and  explicit  character  of  its  pre- 
cepts 7. 

The ,  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  collective 
people ;  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  exercised  with 
advantage  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
endowed  with  common  rights  of  citizenship.  Solon 
effected  this  by  raising  the  lower  class  from  its  de- 
gradation, and  by  subjecting  to  legal  control  those 
who  had  till  now  formed  the  governing  order,  as  well 
as  by  rendering  the  liberty  of  both  dependent  upon 
the. law.  The  essential  properties  of  citizenship 
consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citizen 
in  the  legislature,  the  election  of  magistrates®, 
as  well  as  the  scrutiny  of  their  conduct,  and  the 
exQCutiop  of  the  laws  by  the  courts  of  justice. . 
This  pj^ange  was  brought  about  by  two  ordinaaces^ 
whipl^  mustt  not,  be  regarded  as  mere  remedies  for 
thq  abuses  of  that  period,  but  as  the  pernuinent 
bai^is:  of  free  and  legal  citizenship.  The ,  one  was 
the  Spisachtliieia^;  this  was  enacted. by  Sploh  to. 
afford  relief  to  oppressed  debtors,  by  reducing  their 
debts  in  amount,  and  by  raising  the  value  of  money 
in  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  ^^ ;  at  the 

to  apply  any  unwritten  law  before  the  archonship  of  Euclid.  Andoc.  d^ 
Myst.  41.  42. 

^  Demo^th.  in  Lept.  §  76.  ed.  Wolf.  The  statement  in  Plut.  Sol.  18.  that 
the  lawa  had  been  intentionally  so  framed,  in  order  to  admit  a  great  stretch  of 
discretionary  power  in  their  administration,  can  at  the  most  only  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  an  explanation  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  subsequent  tiroes. 

•  Here  we  may  apply  what  is  said  by  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  4.  —  dvayKau>- 
TCLTfiv  dvyafitv  —  G.p'xdc  cupiladai  Kai  tvOvveiv.     Conf.  §  37.  n.  17. 

»  Plut.  So),  15 ;  Cicero  de  Repub.   2.   34  j  Hesych.  Etym.  M. ;  Suid. 

*°  The  explanatiop  that  Solon  cancelled  all  debts  (xf>f «!>v  airoKOfrn,  novas 
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same  time  he  abrogated  the  former  rigorous  law 
of  debt  by  which  the  freeman  might  be  reduced  to 
servitude",  arid  thus  secured  to  him  the  unmolested 
possession  of  his  legal  rights.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  the  Seisachtheia  was 
accompanied  by  the  conversion  of  those  estates 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  of  the  nobility,  by 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  rent,  into  independent  free- 
hold property;  thus  domiciliation,  and  the  pos- 
session of  freehold  property,  were  the  main-springs 
of  Solon's  citizenship.  A  second  ordinance  en- 
joined, that  their  full  and  entire  rights  should  be 
restored  to  all  citizens  who  had  incurred  Atimia, 
except  to  absolute  criminals  ".  This  was  not  only 
destined  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  previous  dissensions,  but  as  till  that  time 
the  law  of  debt  had  been  able  to  reduce  citizens 
to  Atimia,  and  the  majority  of  the  Atimoi  pointed 
out  by  Solon  were  slaves  for  debt,  that  declaration 
stood  in  close  connection  with  the  Seisachtheia, 
and  had  the  eflfect  of  a  proclamation  from  the  state 
of  its  intention  to  guarantee  the  validity  of  the 
new  citizenship. 

Hence,  this  sacred  right  could  no  longer  be 
forfeited  through  the  operation  of  private  law*^ 
but  through  the  commission  of  such  offences  only 
as  immediately  regarded  the  public ;  on  the  other 

tabulae),  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  passage  in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts« 
oifSk  rSiv  xP^^v  ^^"^  iSiiJV  &7roK07rdgf  etc.  Demosth.  Timocr.  746 ;  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  lower  orders  after  the  legislation,  who,  in  all  probability, 
put  the  construction  of  the  modern  Levellers  upon  Solon's  Jtrov.  See  Plut. 
Sol.  14.  But  the  enactment  raising  the  nominal  value  of  money,  only  oper- 
ated in  cases  where  payments  were  made,  but  did  not  extend  to  dormant 
capital. 

"  Plut.  Sol.  16.  "  Plut.  Sol.  19. 

"  In  the  instance,  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  1250,  oi  vofioi  KiXivowi  tov 
XvaafiBvov  Ik  twv  iroXifi'nav  elvai  rbv  XvOkvra  lav  fi^  OLTToSi^tp  to.  Xvrpa, 
humanity  seems  to  have  superseded  the  legal  precedent. 
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Side,  indeed,  upon  the  principle  of  foil  rights  foi* 
foil  services,  the  non-performance  of  a  public  duty 
might  be  followed  by  Atimia,  or  by  the  restrictioti 
or  privation  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  it 
frequently  happened,  even  without  the  formality 
of  a  judicial  sentence,  that  the  neglect  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  state  involved  heavier  penalties  than 
a  crime  itself. 

The  regulation  by  which  none  but  those  de- 
scended from  civil  parents  were  recognised  as 
citizens  still  continued  in  force;  it  was  still  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  Phratrias  and  families 
to  see  that  it  was  duly  observed,  and  Solon  pro- 
bably ordained  the  written  registers^*  with  a  view 
to  perfect  this  institution.  Marriage  with  a  foreign 
woman  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited*^, and  her  children,  although  designated 
spurious  (voOoi),  were  admitted  to  the  citizenship 
in  its  most  important  features,  a  few  rights  *^ 
for  the  most  part  bearing  Upon  the  family-unions, 
only  excepted.  The  right  of  naturaUzation  was 
granted  by  Solon  to  deserving  aliens,  when  six 
thousand  citizens  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  measure*^,  but  these  new  citizens  were  like- 
wise deficient  in  a  few  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship appertaining  for  the  most  part  to  the  private 
rights  of  persons ;  they  were  not  eligible  to  the 
priesthood*®,  but  their  children  were;  they  could 
not  give  evidence,  did  not  possess  unlimited  au- 

^*  ^paropiKbv,  also  icoiv^v  ypaftfianXoVf  Demosth.  c.  Leocr.  1092.  29 ; 
c.  Bceot.  995.  2d ;  Harpocr.  Suid.  etc.,  Koivbv  ypaiiftartiov. 

'^  Conf.  Meier  de  Boo.  Dam  oat,  73. 

^^  Poll.  3.  21.  Their  youthful  exercises  were  performed  in  the  Cynosarges 
iQ  the  time  of  Themistocles.  Plut.  Them.  1,  and  Amator.  9. 9  ;  Demosth.  c. 
•Aristocr.  641. 18.     Phot.  KvvS^apyii, 

>7  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Nesr.  1375.  15. 

"  Ibid.  1376.  17  ;  1380.  28.    Conf.  Plainer  Beitriig.  129.  131. 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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thority  over  their  wives  %  and  could  Bot  be.  a,p- 
pointed  Archons^^.  The  statement  that  Solon 
received  a  great  many  foreigner^  as  dtiz^ns^  i^ud' 
every  artizan  that  presented  himself  ^^,  appears 
higMy  improbable^  as  Solon  was  the  first  legisilator 
who  systematically  regulated  the  condition  of  the- 
Metoeci» 

The  Metoeci^  as  already  stated^  probably  took 
the  place  of  the  former  Demiurgi ;  their  ppsition 
was  one  of  sufferance^  but  the  protection  of  the 
laws  was  guaranteed  them.  Still  their  relation 
towards  the  state  was  not  of  a  direct  character;  they 
were  compelled  to  have  a  citizen  for  their  repre- 
sentative (v-poaTiiTTfi)  *%  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
exercise  a  discretionary  power  over  them^  as  an 
individual.  Various  oppressive  services,  such  as 
carrying  the  vessels  and  screens  *^  were  not  yet 
imposed  upon  this  class  ^,  or,  at  all  events,  they 
were  not  yet  treated  with  the  same  haughtiness  as 
they  were  afterwards  ^ ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  that  was  one  of.  Solon's  laws,  which  en- 
acted that  they  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  if 
tiiey  omitted  the  performance  of  their  chief  duty 
towards  the  state,  viz.,  the  payment  of  the  Me- 
toikion  ^ ;  for  upon  the  same  principle,  the  citizen  in 
a  higher  sphere,  who  omitted  to  discharge  his  debts 
to  the  state,  incurred  Atimia ;  this  was  also  the 


^  Demosth.  in  Steph.  test.  1133.  »  Ps.  Bemosth.  ubi  sup.  1376. 

'*  Plat*  Sol.  24  : — iravitrrioig  'AO^va^e  /icroict^o/Ltevotc  liri  rkxvy. 

»  Hurpocr.  wpoffrdr.  Conf.  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  248.  ed.  Wessel.  Heflfter 
Atb.  Genchtshof.  88.  89.    Meier  u.  Schbm.  Att.  Proc.  561. 

^  ^Ka^ri^ptXv,  vipia^opiiv,  OKialn^opiiv,  Poll.  3.  55.  Harp.  aKadtn^. 
Bekker  Anecd.  304 ;  JEL  V.  H.  6.  1. 

'^  This  is  also  the  account  in  Petit,  p.  95. 

**  Aristoph.  Acharn.  507 :  Toi>i:  ydp  furoUovQ  axvpa  r&v  dartHv  Xlyw. 
Conf.  Vatic.  App.  3.  82. 

^  Meier  de  Bon.  Damnat  37,  sqq. 
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punishment  of  those  who  contaminated  the  civil 
blood  by  secret  marriages  with  female  citizens  ^* 
However,  the  distinction  of  such  Metoeci  as  had 
deserved  well  of  the  state,  by  placing  them,  with 
regard  to  fiscal  contributions  ^,  upon  a  level  with 
the  citizens,  as  Isoteles  ^,  was  a  proceeding  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  from  the  patron  of  trade  and 
intercourse.  The  transition  from  this  position  to 
citizendhip  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  easy  and 
natural. 

The  servile  order,  exclusively  consisting  of  pur- 
chased aliens  and  their  descendants  ^,  did  not,  as 
a  Jbody,  stand  in  direct  relation  with  the  state ; 
individual  slaves  became  the  property  of  individual 
citizens,  but  a  certain  number  were  employed  by 
the  state  as  clerks,  etc.,  and  were  abandoned  to 
the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  oppressive  task- 
masters ;  it  was  even  lawful  to  put  them  to  the 
rack,  and  they  were  debarred  from  all  liberal  in- 
straction*^  Still  the  illustrious  Solon  was  not 
altogether  regardless  of  the  rights  of  humanity :  he 
allowed  the  slaves  to  prefer  a  formal  complaint 
against  any  one  who  treated  them  with  wanton 
outrage  (pl3pi9)^^;  they  might  also  apply  for  an 
order  to  be  sold  to  another  master  ";  an  immediate 
refuge  from  misusage  was  found  in  asylums ;  the 
Theseum,  which  was  afterwards  erected,  belonged 

^  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neer.  1350.  20. 

»  Bekker  Anecd.  267. 

»  Harp.  Phot.  Mc&ris,  Animoo.  uroHX.  Poll.  3.  66.  Conf.  Wolf.  Pret. 
ad  Dem.  Lept.  70.  Bockh  Pub.  Econ.  2.  77,  sqq.  Suidas  must  be  emeDded 
from  HarpocratioD.  Bekker  Aoecd.  298,  the  order  of  succession  is  :  trpo^evog, 
itrorkXrig,  fjuroucon*  Coof.  Dem.  Lept.  466.  6 :  voXitCjv,  loortX&v,  ^svutv 
(i.  e.  /icroiffoiv). 

^  OucSTpiptQ,  Hesych.  Phot.  Ammon.  Bekker  Anecd.  286. 

"  Plut.  Sol.  1  ;  JEsch.  in  Tim.  147. 

^  iEsch.  in  Tim.  42.  43. 

^  Poll.  7.  13  ;  Plut.  de  Superstit.  6.  635. 

Db2 
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to  this  class  ^.  Both  the  slaves  of  the  st^te,  ^d 
those  of  private  individuq.Js  vr^x^  spwtiuqiei^  mauu- 
mitted  as  a  reward  for  signal  serviqe;?,  such  AS 
denouDcmg  state  crimioals^,  etc.;  thqse  recciyod 
their  liberty  as  a  gift,  others  purchased  it. .  Xho^^ 
who  were  manumitted  ^  stood  upon  the  footing  of 
Metoeci  ^ ;  the  citizens  who  enfranchised  thqm 
becoming  their  Prostatae  ^. 

With  reference  to  a  share  in  the  supreme  power, 
the  citizenship  must  be  first  considered .  in  its 
largest  extent,  as  a  common  possession  of  which 
the  lowest  persons  were  not  deprived,  and  which 
varied  in  degree  according  to  age ;  and  secondly, 
in  connection  with  those  rights  which  proceeded 
from  a  diflference  of  valuation. 

Every  citizen  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  popular 
assembly,  and  to  judge  upon  oath  in  the  courts  ^ ; 
but  the  former  of  these  rights  might  be  exercised 
at  an  earher  age  than  the  latter.  Upon  attaining 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  sons  of  citizens  entered 
public  life  under  the  name  of  Ephebi.  The  state 
gave  them  two  years  for  the  fiiU  development  of 
their  youthful  strength  and  the  practice  of  those 
exercises  which  might  ensure  its  efficient  dedicar 
tion  to  the  most  important  duty  of  a  citizen,  viz.^ 
the  service  of  arms.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
second*^,  and,   according  to  the  most  authentic 

8*  Poll.  7.  13.  from  Aristoph.  Etym.  M.  Otiatiov  from  Philochor. 

**  Mi;vvrijc.  see  Taylor  lection.  Lys.  714. 

^  *Aire\tv9eooi,  IKf^tvOipoi,  Poll.  3.  83.  The  latter  probably  signified 
those  who  had  oeen  released  from  imprisonment  for  debt ;  Ammon.  direXcvd. 

"  See  Platner  Appen.  127.  On  the  x^P'^C  oiKovvres,  Bockh  Pub.  Econ. 
1.  281.  ^  Platner  ubi  sup. ;  Meier  de  Bon.  35»  sqq. 

^  Plut.  Sol.  18:  <rvviKK\fi<ridi^iiv  cat  diKaZtw:  imperfectly  in  Aristot. 
Pol.  2.  9.  4  :  Apx^C  aipiiffdat  Kai  ivQvvnv, 

^  This  is  signified  by  the  liri  iurkQ  rf^<rcu,  Harpocr.  Ivi  S.  if.  and  Poll. 
8.  105;  Bekker  Anecd.  255;  Demosth.  in  Stephan.  test.  1135.  1136.  et 
passim.  But  to  this  must  apparently  be  referred  rbv  Mrtpov  ivtavrSv,  in  a 
fragm.  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  and  Phot.  ircpiiroXpc*  ftnd  Schol.  iEschin.  764. 
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accounts,  in  their  eighteenth  year*^  thejr  re- 
ceived the  shield  and  spear*'  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly, complete  armour  being  given  to  the  sons 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  ^,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Agraulos  took  the  oath  of  young  citi- 
zens^, the  chief  obligations  of  which  concerned 
the  defence  of  their  country**,  and  then  for  the 
space  of  one  or  two  years  performed  military  ser- 
vice in  the  Attic  border  fortresses  under  the  name 
of  Peripoli  *^.  The  ceremony  of  arming  them  was 
followed  by  enrolment  in  the  book  which  contained 
the  names  of  those  who  had  attained  majority  *'^ ; 
this  empowered  the  young  citizen  to  manage  his 
own  fortune  *®,  preside  over  a  household,  enter  the 


^*  See  in  opposition  to  Harpocr.  and  Poll,  ubi  sup.,  who  mention  the 
twentieth  year,  Schom.  comit.  76,  sqq.;  Biickh  ind.  lectt.  Berol.  1819 — 20; 
Platner  Beitriige,  72,  sqq. 

*^  See  the  last  three  passages  cited  in  n.  40. 

^  iEftchin.  in  Ctesiph.  542. 

**  Deraosth.  de  fals.  Legat.  438.  17 :  rbv  Iv  rf  rrjQ  *  Ay  pavXov  rStv 
^IfPuvl^pitov.  See  the  oath  itself.  Poll.  8. 106.  Conf.  StobsBUS  41.  p.  141, 
and  Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  189. 

**  This  Is  contained  in  the  summary  statements,  Lye.  ubi  sup. :  /i^re  Upd 
hvXa  Karaixfxvvuv,  firirt  n)v  ra^iv  XMtiv,  &fivvap  Sk  ry  icctrpili,  fai 
AfAtiVht  irapatbifTuVt  Philostr.  vit.  Apollon.  4.  21  :  virlp  r^c  trarpi^og 
iujroOaveiffQat  Kai  ^rXa  vrritTKrBat,  Ulp.  ad  Deraosth.  uhi  sop.:  ftsfd 
vavowXi&v  wfivvov  virtpjiaxilv  &XP^  Bavdrov  ttIq  9pt\l/afuvijQ*  Of  the  two 
readings  in  the  formula  of  oatb  even  according  to  the  words  Kai  ri}v  frarpiSa 
o{)K  iXdrrtii  wapa^iitaoit  Poll,  (the  text  of  Klihn)  irXevfru)  Sk  Kai  Karapofj^, 
otrifffjv  Aif  irapaSk^iitfUiit  and  Stob.  ubi  sup.  irXeioi  Sk  Kai  docfw,  *6ffiiv  Stv 
irapaik^cjuai.  The  latter  is  unquestionably  to  be  preferred,  and  with  it 
coiticide  tne  concluding  words  in  L^curg.  icat  Afiiivta  vapaS.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  land  should  be  ameliorated  by  the  labour  ojf  the  tiller ;  this  is 
referred  to  in  the  paraphrase  of  this  passage  in  Plut.  Alcib.  15.  ad  iin. 

^  See  the  last  three  passages  cited  in  n.  40;  Poll.  8.  106;  Schol.  Plat. 
Ale.  1.  69 ;  Kuhnk.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  regard  the  expression  of  Pollux, 
irtpiwoXoi  e0f}/3o(,  as  a  twofold  appellation  ;  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
name  Itpti^oi  was  likewise  applied  to  the  young  citizens  during  the  earlier  part 
of  their  service.  Hence,  in  Lycurg.  ?0^j3oi  ykviavTait  of  those  who  took  the 
oath  of  Kphebi.  The  service  oC  the  Peripoli  was  likewise  denominated  arpa^ 
Ttia  iv  rote  pipf<ft,  (which  may  be  explained  with  Vales,  ad  Harpocr.  128, 
from  Plat,  de  Legg.  6.  760,  fiSpia  rifs  x^^pac),  ^schin.  de  fals.  Legat.  330 ; 
Harpocr.  (rrpaTfia ;  Phot,  errparid,  etc. 

^  Afi^iapxtKbv  ypafi^ariiov,  Lycurg.  ubi  sup.;  Bekker  Anecd.  272; 
Harp.  Phot.;  yEscn.  in  Tim.  49;  Taylor  and  others  from  X^^tc,  patrimony. 
Conf.  Tittmann  279.  n.  4. 

«  i^sch. C.Tim.  T22. 
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popular  assembly,  and  speak  *^.  When  he  asserted 
the  last  right,  viz.,  the  Isegoria,  Pdrrhesia^,  he 
was  denominated  Rhetor  *^  and  this  appellation 
denoted  the  difference  between  him  and  the  ^ent 
member  of  the  assembly,  the  Idiotes^*;  but  the 
speakers  were  not  singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
members  in  the  manner  of  a  corporation  or  parti- 
cular order,  or  in  the  character  of  regular  func- 
tionaries *^.  What  was  called  the  Dokimasia  of 
the  Rhetors^,  was  not  a  scrutiny  of  office,  but 
a  measure  which  was  adopted  in  case  a  citizen 
who  had  forfeited  the  right  of  speaking  in  conse- 
quence of  Atimia,  presumed  to  exercise  it  **,  and  it 
required  to  be  preceded  by  a  special  motion  to 
that  effect^.  That  this  Dokimasia  is,  in  the 
ancient  authors,  so  frequently  classed  with  that  of 
the  Archons  and  Strategi  ^^  must  be  explained  from 
the  growing  political  importance  of  oratory,  which 
imparted  a  sort  of  official  character,  like  that  of 
the  legally-elected  military  commanders  and  civil 
functionaries  to  the  SjBlf-constituted  demagogues  of 
the  day*.     Moreover,  after  oratory  began  to  be 

^  Aeyccv  kv  r<f  Srfju^t  JEsch,  in  Tim.  54 ;  drifiriyoptiv,  ibid.  Conf. 
Valckenaer  diatrib.  in  Eurip.  rel.  254  A — C.  It  was  usual  to  class  together 
\iynv  Kal  ypcujuiv  (viz.,  yf/riffuff^a) ,  as  Demosth.  de  Coron.  286.  4;  2U8.  8 ; 
in  Androt.  602.  23 ;  Theop.  ap.  Ath.  12.  532,  C. 

^  Uappriffia,  Bekker  Anecd.  198. 

'*  Phot,  and  Suid.  *PrjTutp  t6  TcaXaibv  licaXetro  6  Srijitfi  vvfifiovXevwv  xal 
6  kv  Srifitft  &yop€Viav  etrc  iKavbg  iiri  Xkyiiv  ivri  cat  ahvvaro^^ 

«3  iEschin.  in  Tim.  33;  Dem.  in  Aodrot.  624.  28  ;  in  Aristog.  782.  26; 
Isocr.  Paneg.  cap.  2,  etc.    Conf.  Schom.  Comit.  110.  u.  18. 

*>  Schom.  112,  sqq. 

^  ^sch.  in  Tim.  28.  54.  55.  Harpocr.  doKifAoaOBte ',  Suid.  doKifiaaia', 
Bekker  Anecd.  241 ;  Schom.  ubi  sup. 

"  iEsch.  in  Tim.  55.  56;  Poll.  8.  45. 

^  ^oKifiaffiav  iirayysXkaif  Bekker  Anecd.  241,  and  IfrayyetXai,  256; 
Harpocr.  doKifJiavBtiQ — k^tirdl^tTO  ydp  avrCav  h  fiioQ  Moru 

^7  Bekk.An.  235.    Harpocr.  doKifiaaOiic,  from  Lycurg. 

^^  Hence  we  may  also  explain  Dinarchus  c.  Dem.  51  :  "  Rhetors  and 
Strategi  must  TraidoiroidaBai,  etc.  This  was  not  a  law  framed  exclusively 
for  the  former,  but  was  applicable  to  all  the  citizens  in  common;  amongst 
whom,  however,  Dinarchus  singles  out  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  conse- 
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Studied  systematically,  the  'word  Rhetor  became 
c<»nfined  tb  tbe  class  of  parofessed  sophists-^i  Au* 
tosobediasts  becoBoimg  compamtively  rare,  and  a 
marked  line  being  drawn  between  them  and  the 
remaining  mass.  Finally,  the  order  of  speaking 
depended  upcm  age ;  those  who  were  more  than 
fifty  years  old  being  entitled  to  speak  first  ^. 

Upon  attaining  his  thirtieth  year  ^^  the  citizen 
might  assert  his  superior  rights ;  he  was  qualified 
for  a  member  of  the  sworn  tribimal  entitled  the 
Helisea.  For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  take 
a  new  oath  ^  in  the  open  place  called  Ardettus  ^^ 
which  chiefly  related  to  civil  duties  generally ;  but 
its  conclusion  prescribed  judicial  obligations^.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  short  oath  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  before  a  court  of  any  de- 
scription could  be  held  ^.  The  word  Heliast  does 
not  merely  signify  a  judge ;  but  the  citizen  who 
has  fully  attained  maturity,  and  whose  superior 
right  is  proclaimed  in  the  performance  of  juridical 
functions,  as  the  most  important  public  agency 


quently  a  citizen  from  whom  more  especially  civil  services  might  be  demanded. 
It  is  a  mere  rhetorical  antithesis  in  Dinarch.  c.  Aristog.  86.  Likewise  in 
iro\iTtvi<r9ai  and  ffTparriytiv,  Isocrat.  ad  Phil.  154 ;  the  first  must  be  em- 
phatically referred  to  drifiriyopfiv ;  conf.  Valcken.  diatr.  254  C. 

^  As  in  Demosth.  de  Coron.  285.  8. 

^  iEsch.  in  Tim.  49.  51.  383.  386.    Conf.  Tittmann  griech.  Staatsv.  188. 

«  Demosth.  in  Tim.  747. 9  -,  Poll.  8.  122.  The  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plat.  330, 
confounding  the  ages  of  the  Distots  and  Heliasts,  has  ^  iviavrdv* 

^^  Poll.  8.  122 ;  the  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  hero  who 
ifitip  bfiovoioQ  &pKia<nv,  the  people  torn  by  dissensions,  therefore  without 
any  immediate  reference  to  a  tribunal.  Conf.  Harp.  Etym.  M.  "ApSrirr. 
According  to  Bekker  A.  44,  the  oath  was  no  longer  taken  Uian  in  the  time'of 
Theophrastus. 

.   ^  See  Ibid,  how  it  was  changed  after  Clisthenes.    Demosth.  in  Tim.  746. 
747. 
.    ^*  Beginning  at  the  words  ovH  dupa  Sklouca  r^c  »/X(a<rc«^4 

^  Its  chief  contents  were,  to  decide  according  to  the  laws-,  and  in  case  these 
should  be  defective,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment;  Dem.  c.  Booot  1006. 26. — 
wv — &v  /ii)  w<n  v6uoi,  yvwfiy  ry  diKaiorary  dixour^iv  duutfUKart,  Poll.  8. 
122,  erroneously  adduces  this  as  the  general  oath  of  the  Heliasts,  and  yet  he 
there  calls  the  Ardettus  a  court  of  justice,  and  mentions  the  Amphiorkia ! 
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90  which  'flw,  h;, ,ca^9\ih^n  jwt,  )^s ,  .$h#.(^hte  iifil 
y^wngier  iciti?en;s..W:«  »jppl»^:  fey  th^^^qti^^ipmiJiQ 
speaking.  Tl^ie  judgi^s  of  th^  courts  of  the>Di9^tet8& 
aod  Eph^ae,  whiqh.  e^icisted,  without  th^  cirdec.^f 
the  ordinary  tribunals^  w^re  required  ta.beigtitt 
older  mem  than  the  Heliasts^  six.,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age  ^, 

Solon  appointed  gradations  in  the  rights  of  citi^ 
zenship^  according  to  the  conditions  of-a^joenstis 
in-  reference  to  offices  of  state,  which^  ^though 
not  in  themselves  modifications  of  the  highest 
legislative  and  judicial  power,  nevertheless  exr 
ercised  a  most  important  influence  upon  it  &s^ 
advising  and  directing  authorities.  Upon  the  priia^ 
ciple  of .  a  conditional  equality  of  rights,:  whklii 
assigns  to  every  one  as  much  ^.s  h^  depervesi  % 
apd  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  Spio^'s  po|ifiX 
IP  general*,  he  instituted  four  classes  acoqrding  to. 
a ,  vahiajdon ;  these  were  the  PentacQsionoodimfiyijy. 
the  Hippei3>  the  Zeugitae^  and  the  Tbetes  ^.  /Thfe. 
valu^tioq^  however,  only  affected  that  portion «  of 
capital  from  which  contributions  to  the  stated 
b^rthens  were  required,  consequently, .  accordihg 
to  Bockh,  a  taxable  capital.  This  counteracts  the 
unworthy  notion  that  this  regulation  was^  mteiided 
to  ^  raise  wealth  itself  in  the  scale  of  importance, 
and  serves  to  exhibit  its  real  object,  which  was  to* 
impose  that  burthen,  which  unpaid  offices  of  state 

*»  Poll.  8. 126 ;  Schol.  Dem.  in  Mid.  89;  Bekker  A.  235;  Scbol.  Demosth. 
€.  Ari»t,  98,  etc. 

^  See  on  this  species  of  {(tottiq,  aod  that  which  was  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied (the  liberty  and  equality  of  the  reroltttion),  Plat,  de  Legg.  6.  767  B.  C« ' 
Isocr.  Areop.  222;  Aristot.  £th.  Nic.  2.  5.  9  ;  3.  7.  1  ;  5.  1.  2  ;  5.  7.  20> 
tqo.;  6.  K  6;  6.  2.  4;  7.  1.2. 

«  Conf.  n.  4. 

«  Plut.  Sol.  18;  Poll.  7.  129;  Schol.  Demosth.  de  Symmor.  55 ;  where 
the  end  is  wholly  useless.  See  the  comprehensive  exposition  in  Bockh  Pub. 
Kcon  2.  29,  sqq. 
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toight^|^iX)ve'^to'ne€ldy«  pettons*,  on  ^  such  as  couM 
tfdihiitister '  tfcem  WftHmit  pte^diw  to  thteii?  do- 
m^stte^telaliions,  'SO  that  a  person  who  #as  de- 
darcld  'eligible  d&illd  ohly  bfe  dispensed  froto  it  'by 
ia^eans  of  fen  oath'^%  and  thus  to  guard  the  state 
against  the  effect  of  that  pernicious  cupidity  which 
is  so  frequently  combined  with  indigence ;  it  was 
at  the  »ame  time  a  means  to  reward  the  citizen, 
who' WTas*  obliged  to  satisfy  the  higher  claims  of  the 
state^  by  the  enjoyment  of  corresponding  rights 
The  Thetes,  the  last  of  these  classes,  were  not 
regularly  summoned  to  perform  military  service, 
but  only  exercised  the  civic  right  as  members  (rf 
the  assembly  and  the  law-courts ;  the  second  and 
third,  from  which  the  infantry  and  cavalry  were 
chosen,  likewise  acted  as  functionaries,  and  when 
irreproachable  in  other  respects,  and,  according  to 
the  -conditions  of  the  census,  sat  in  the  council  of 
the  four  hundred ;  whilst  the  highest  class  ex* 
clusively  supplied  the  superior  offices,  such  as  the 
archonship  ^^,  and  through  this  the  council  of  the 
Areopagus. 

This  arrangement  left  the  four  Phylae  in  full 
vigour,  but  attacked  the  very  roots  of  those  pri- 
vileges by  which  the  Eupatridae  had  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  The 
existing  regulations  were  not  abolished,  it  is  true, 
for  the  Eupatridee  continued  to  hold  the  richest 
possessions,  and  consequently  retained  their  posi- 
tion in  the  highest  order ;  but  how  speedily  must 
the  fluctuations  of  wealth   have  been   succeeded 

^  'EKmiotria,  Demosth.  de  fals.  Legat.  328 ;  in  Timoth.  1204 ;  iEitchin. 
de  fals.  l>egat«  271.  ^rnafioaia  only  applied  to  a  temporary  impediment^ 
^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  462, 

"  Plut.  Arist.  1  i  iEl.  V.  H.  8.  10.  .    . 
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by'  the  rise  of  other  ftitnilies  f  Sacetnidtal  |)rivi- 
leges  nemained  longedt  pmof  against  revolution^rjr 
^dionges;  henoe^  not  to  mention  the  priesthoods 
which  were  annexed  to  varioui9  noble  families^  the 
Phylobasileis  long  continued  to  be  selected  from 
the  Eupatridse  ^^ 

II.  THE  POLITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

§  47.  It  has  been  said  that  Solon  orgsinized  two 
councils^  viz.,  of  the  four  hundred,  and  the  Areo- 
pagus, in  order  that  two  anchors  might  secure  the 
j^tate  against  the  waves  of  seditious  violence  \  His 
real  merit  consisted  in  remodelling  previously-ex- 
isting political  bodies,  so  as  to  render  them  ade- 
quate to  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  line  of  procedure  in  public  matters  enjoins  us 
first  to  speak  of  the  council  of  the  four  hundred ; 
the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  which  may  be  called 
^e  key-stone  of  the  arch,  must  be  considered  last. 

In  lieu  of  the  former  council  of  administration, 
of  which  no  memorial  has  been  preserved  *,  Solon 
instituted  a  council  of  four  hundred  citizens  taken 
from  the  first  three  classes,  one  hundred  from 
every  Phyle*,  of  which  no  person  under  thirty 
years  of  age  could  be  a  member  \  The  appoint- 
ments were  renewed  annually ;  the  candidates 
underwent  an  examination*,  and  such  as  were 
deemed  eligible  drew  lots  ^  There  is  not  a  vestige 
from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  Solon  originally 
appointed  election  of  the  members  ;  those  who  in- 


7«  Poll.  8.  111. 

>  See  Plut.  Sol.  19.  *  Conf.  §  45.  ad  6n. 

'  Flat.  Sol.  19.  «  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  Socr.  1.  2.  35. 

^  Demosth.  in  Mid.  551.  1 ;  Lysias,  c.  Phil.  Dok. 

*  BovXivral  Airh  Kvdfiov,    See  the  authorities  in  Tittmann,  240.  n.  58. 
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curred  di^ofipur  might  be  erxpeUed  by  the  majo^ 
rirty^.  The  internal  organization^  the  change  of 
the  Prytanes^  etc.,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alterations  introduced  by  Cltsthenes. 
It  appears  probable  however,  that  as  the  twelve 
Trittyes  corresponded  with  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  each  of  the  Phyle  held  the  Prytany  for 
three  months,  whilst  the  Naucrarias  succeeded  to 
the  Proedria  ip  eaeh  Prytany  by  rotation,  and  the 
Epistates  changed  daily*  The  prindpal  political 
duties  of  this  council  were  to  receive  propositions 
on  state-matters  from  the  Prytanes,  who  assem- 
bled daily  for  that  purpose,  to  deliberate  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  in  case  of  need  to  pre- 
pare the  affair-  for  the  popular  assembly.  It  seldom 
acted  independently  of,  or  before  the  popular  as^ 
sembly,  and  never  when  the  affair  in  question  was 
of  a  legal  nature  °;  it  was  only  destined  to  act 
through  the  medium  of  that  body  to  which  it  was 
to  give  the  aid  pf  its  intelligence  and  advice. 
Ht)wever^  various  departments  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration were  confided  to  its  management^; 
to  these  referred  its  decrees  (^^/cr/Aara),  which 
were  only  valid  for  the  ciurent  year/^  besides 
which  it  could  impose  fines,  at  a  later  period,  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  drachmas  ".  Never- 
theless, it  was  still  subordinate  to  the  body  of  the 
citizens,  to  which  appeals  might  be  made  ^\     A 

7  They  fiist  of  a)1  voted  with  beans,  and  afterwards  with  olive  leaves 
(^kK(f>vWofboprj(Tat) ;  see  Meier  de  Bon.  Damn,  83.  n.  278. 

*  See  tne  fragment  of  the  oath  of  the  Buleuts  in  Dem.  in  Tim.  745.  13,  and 
746.  9.10:  oiiok  driffio  'A9i^vai(ov  oifSiva.  On  the  exception  in  the  case  of 
traitors  and  debtors  to  the  state,  ibid.  745.  14,  and  Andocid.  de  Myst.  45. 

»  See  Bockh  Pub.  Econ.  1.  165. 

>^  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  651.  16.  17;  Bekker  Anecd.  289,  where,  singu- 
larly enough,  vpoPovXtvfia  is  used  instead  of  xl/rj^ifffjia.  On  the  longer  dura- 
tion of  some,  see  Schomann  comit.  157.  n. 

11  Demosth.  in  Euerg.  1 152.  10.  **  '£0€<tcc,  Poll.  8. 62. 


isa  cotistiTc!rtdtt«r'4fffAiiti«Mfeb  Iby'  it  Aw. 

t 

general  passing  bf  ac66iiTits  t6bk  plac^  ht  tlie  clo^e 
of  the  offioia)  year  " ;  a  eohsci^tiotts  discharge  bf 
<iflScial  duties  was  rewarded'  with  a  arown  of 
honour^*. 

A  popular  assembly  was  an  ingredient  of  the 
constitution  of  Solon^  as  of  all  the  Grecian  demo- 
cracies; but  popular  tribunals,  whose  authority 
emanated  from  the  assembly,  but  was  superior  to 
and  operated  as  a  check  upon  it,  may  be  prb- 
nounced  peculiar  to  his  institutions. 

The  popular  assembly  was,  probably,  in  connec-*- 
tion  with  the  Prytanies  of  thfe  council  of  foUr 
hundred,  held  regularly  on  stated  days  of  the 
month " ;  in  cases  of  emergency  an  extraordinary 
meeting  might  be  convened  *^  It  was  obligatory 
upon  every  citizen  to  attend  it,  and  as  early  as 
Solon's  time  the  loiterers  in  the  streets  were  m^ked 
with  a  rope  stained  with  red  lead,  and  afterwards 
fined  " ;  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring 
the  citizen  with  an  interest  in  public  afikirs.  H 
was  expedient  too  that  the  share  he  took  should 
b^  an  active  one ;  he  was  not  limited  to  a  simple 
ay^  or  no,  but  possessed  the  right  of  making 
substantive  motions,  and  debating  on  a  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  assem- 
bly was  so  far  limited,  that  except  in  a  few 
urgent  matters,  such  as  in  the  case  of  an  Eisan- 


"  w£8chm»  in  Ctes.  412* 

»*  Argum.  Dem.  in  Androt  590;  conf.  595.  24;  but  it  is  probable  that 
rewards  for  the  construction  of  triremes  were  not  customary  till  after  Solon's 
time. 

'^  It  cannot  be  ascertained  how  many  days  Solon  set  apart  for  regular  nfieet- 
ings ;  perhaps  one  only,  and  this  may  have  originally  been  the  Kvpui  IcirX^eria. 
Conf.  $  48.  on  CUsthenes  and  Schoin.  com.  31. 

10  SvyicXijrot,  and  when  the  citizens  were  summoned  from  the  countty 
KaraxXfitriai,  Schom.  2A;  29. 

"  ^Xotvos  fiifiiXrufikvoc,  Pojl.  8.  104  ;  Sch.  Aristoph,  Acharn.  22. 


iHfithpi^  .preyioyp  jQo|ice|.  .to  .the  PrjM^wiee;  jev^ry. 
subject  was  first  examined  by  the  four  huudred 
ap4  ^hei^  3U^mitted  to  the  pec^le  4n  the  form  of 
a  P^pbuleuma '®.  If.  this,  was.  not  immediately: 
adopted  by  Procheirotonia  ^^,  it  was  modified  by 
dobate^and  a  different  motion  might  be  made  by: 
an  orator,  after  which  the  Proedri  proceeded  to^ 
collect  the  votes  *°.  The  question  was  decided  by 
a  show,  of  hands  *^ ;  the  order  of  precedence  amongst 
the  cl^sseSy  as  beheld  in  the  ^'  comitia  centuriata": 
of  Rome,  was  not  observed  here.  Decrees  as  tor 
measures  which  concerned  private  individuals,  such, 
as  naturalization,  etc-  required  to  be  carried  by  six: 
thousand  votes  %  which  were  given  secretly  by 
pebbles  ^%  etc-  The  order  observed  in  the  geaerai" 
conduct  of  business  was  determined  by  the.  NonwH 
phylaces^*,  with  whom  were  associated  the  Pyo^^ 
dri  ^.  The  following  subjects  were  almost  inva^^ 
riably  brought  forward  in  the  popular  assembly  r 
legislation,  the  election  and  scrutiny  of  thee  conn 
duct  of  magistrates,  certain  public  law  proceeds 


i*«Plut.  Sol.  19;  Aristoph.  Thesiii.  372;  Dem.  in  Lept.  541 ;  dt  Corofi.' 
296»  in  ArUtocr.  651 ;  Arg.  Dem.  in  Androt.  587.  591 ;  conf.  Schoou  coi9«v 
96,  sqq. 

»•  Dem.  in  Timocr.  703.  17 ;  Harpocr.  Phot.  Tpoxtip* 

^  This  is  essential  to  the  nature  of.  public  proceedings,  in  which  debating 
takes  place.    Comp.  Schbm.  com.  98 ;  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  1B4. 

**  XupoTovia. 

**  Andoc.  de  Myst.  42,  from  which  a  second  idv  fii)  must  be  inserted  in 
Demostb.  in  Timocr.  719.  5.  However,  we  cannot  help  enquiring  whether  by 
the  6000  we  are  not  to  understand  the  whole  number  of  the  Ueliasts.  Wfth 
reference  to  a  court  in  the  case  of  a  ypa^r^  irapav6fiii>v,  e.  g.  Andoc.  de 
Myst.  9,  has  iv  fi{a«<rxtXioi£  'A9i|vata>i/.    Conf.  §  48.  m  43. 

^  Dem.  in  Tim.  719.  6. 

^  Bekker,  Anecd.  283;  Poll.  8.  94.  Conf.  Haip.  PhoU  tfofio^.  Said. 
VO1IO0.  and  ol  vofio^,  Tittmann,  Gr»  Staatsv.  338. 

^  See  concerning  those  of  .Clisthenes,  the  only  onts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  $  48. 
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ings^^  peace  and  witr^  alliances^  embassies^  granting 
the  citiMnsfaipy  and  financial  proposals  and  ao^ 
counts;  under  certain  circumstances  a  decree  of 
the  popular  assembly  might  be  required  on  every 
subject  connected  with  the  administration  ^.  Thus, 
although  no  department  of  the  pubfic  servioe  ^as 
entirely  exempt  from  its  operation,  still  it  by  no 
means  decided  in  the  last  resort  on  momentous 
questions,  for  that  was  the  province  of  the  supe^ 
rior  tribunal,  the  Heliasa  ^. 

Six  thousand,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  adult 
citizens  %  were  annually  chosen  from  Ecclesi- 
asts  above  thirty  years  of  age  in  the  capacity  of 
Hehasts,  without,  on  that  account,  ceasing  to  be 
members  of  the  popular  assembly^  The  Helisea, 
the  tribunal  of  those  sworn  judges  who  sat  in 
various  courts,  did  not  act  as  an  ordinary  court  of 
law,  but  as  an  official  body  entrusted  with  a  larger 
portion  of  the  supreme  power  *^,  to  which  were 
confided  not  merely  judicial  questions,  but  general 
politicsarl  matters,  relating' to  the  people  at  large, 
and  from  their  nature  strictly  c(^izable  by  the 
popular  assembly,  in  order  that  they  mijght  be  in- 
vestigated and  decided  according  to  the  proper  legal 
forms.  The  intention  of  Solon  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  popular  assembly  by  means  of  a  superior 
board  emanating  from  itself,  and  at  no  time  at 
variance  with  its  true  spirit,  composed  of  citizens 

'•  Tpa^i)  TTopavofitav,  ftVayycXio,  etc.    See  Schum.  com.  v.  2.  cap.  2 — 5. 

^  See  at  lar^e,  Schom.  v.  2.  »  On  this  word,  see  $  87.  n.  14. 

»  Schol.  Anstoph.  Plut.  277  j  Vesp.  662.  On  the  tnibject  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  this  body,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice,  Tittraann, 
Gr.  Staatsv.  293 ;  Schbmann  de  sortit.  judic. ;  and  against  them  Hefiter,  Ath. 
Gerichtsvf.  62,  and  Meier  u.  Schom.  Att.  Proc.  127,  sqq. 

*»  Hence,  Aristoph.  Plut.  916:  o^kovp  SiKaerrd^  l|€Triri|^£ff  t}  ^oKtg  "Ap- 

%€»/  KaOiffTflfTlV. 
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of  a  maturer  age,  and  bouBd  by  a  stdctw  oatfa>; 
and  to  cause  that  wliich>  ;lf:  discussed  intemperately; 
and  decided  iipon  prem^iturely,  might  prove  detri'- 
mental  to  th^  interests  of  the. state,  to  be  weighedi 
over  by  an  aissembly  accustomed  to  proceed  i^on; 
l^al  principles,  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  regulav 
tion  which  made  the  introduction  of  new  laws  .at. 
the  annual  revision  ^^  dependent  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Heliastic  N^miothetae ;  wherefbce  zm> 
decree  of  the  popular  assembly  could  be  superioxl 
to  ^%  or  even  have  the  force  of  law,  till  that  con- 
sent had  imparted  political  sanction  to  it.  More- 
over, the  election  of  the  magistrates  in  the  popular 
assembly  was  only  a  preliminary  step,  as  those 
who  were  chosen  had  first  to  be  examined  by 
the  council  of  four  hundred,  and  a  court  of  the 
HeUaea'^.  There  was  no  ordinance  empowering 
the  Hehasts  to  investigate  all  the  other  matters 
discussed  in  the  popular  assembly,  it  is  true ;  but 
none  were  exempt  from  their  scrutiny,  and  it  only 
required  an  application  to  be  made  for  any  subject 
to  be  discussed  according  .to  the  regular  .formd 
of  the  Heliaea^,  when  the  assembly  immediately 
ranged  itself  under  that  superior  court.  This  ren- 
dered the  popular  tribunals  of  such  importance  to 


'*  See  the  law,  with  additions  from  later  times  indeed,  Bemosth.  in  Timocr. 
705--707  }  conf.  JEsch.  in  Ctesiph.  429.  430  ;  Andoc.  de  My«t.  40 ;  Poll.  8. 
101  :  new  laws,  kdoKifiai^iv  1}  /SovXi)  xal  6  Srifioc  Kai  ra  SiKcurrripia,  Har« 
pocr.  OnTiioOkrai,  Petit  (186.  187.)  erroneously  considers  the  revision  by  the 
The^mothets,  alluded  to  by  ^Eschines,  a  different  proceeding ;  Wolf,  Prsf*  Lept. 
CL.,  opposes  this  opinion  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  Tittmann  in  very 
decided  terms,  Or.  Staatsv.  146.  n.  22 ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  last  takes  the 
correct  view  of  the  subject. 

^  Andoc.  de  Myst.  42  :  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  649  ;  Wolf,  Lept  310.  311. 

'«  ^sch.  in  Ctesiph.  399.  sqq. ;  Poll.  8.  92 ;  conf.  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv. 
320 ;  Heffier  Ath.  Gerichtsvf.  268 ;  Meier  u.  Schom.  Att.  Pr.  201,  sqq. 

^  *E0c(rc(  dvo  drifiov  Ivi  BiKaariipiov,  Poll.  8.  62.  Conf.  Tittm.  Griecb, 
Staatsv.  144. 
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the  constitution  n»  geaeral^j  mad  on  ^AttMfWoutBrt^ 
the  Helia6t8  were  so  frequently  addre^aitcL  Mv^hb 
popular  assembly  itself^ ;  and  heooe .  ibatty  n» 
suited  the  order  of  succession  of  the  poUlmi 
authorities,  Bule,  Ecclesia,  Heli«a  ^>  in  the  J«tt  «f 
which  only  we  behold  the  supreme 
from  every  species  of  Euthyne 

Lastly,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  an  ^idsupnts 
notion  of  the  profound  political  wisdom  of  SfdDn, 
in  making  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  ststevai^ 
as  a  check  upon,  and  consequently  strengtsbei>  eacb 
other,  by  observing  that,  as  the  Ecdesia  poississoe^ 
a  preparatory  board  in  the  Bule,  so  the  proceeds 
ings  of  the  Heliasa  were  preceded  and  faciUtaidA 
by  the  introductory  labours  of  the  'Hftifji^vim 
hlKoarvipimv,  whereby  the  sphere  of  action  of  tfao 
magistrates,  who  were  in  other  respects  exceed* 
ingly  limited,  became  enlarged,  and  another  seeKH 
rity  was  provided  against  delinquency;  asid  this 
circumstance  must  therefore  be  particular^  iborror 
in  mind  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  nu^s*^ 
trates.  But  it  is  first  necessary  to  speak  of  Solon'il 
measures  with  respect  to  these  officers  gemarally*  \  \ 

Those  priesthoods  and  other  offices  which  bad 
hitherto  been  administered  by  particular  fiiralbei 

^  Andoc.  de  Myst.  5 :  yf/rjipiZivOai  Karii  to^q  ZpKovQ  trvvtx^  jmvov  r^v 
fc6\iv*  Lye.  c.  Leocr.  138 :  democracy  is  maintained  by  three  things,  17  tS»v 
vdfiwv  raiiQ,  17  riav  diKaar&v  \(/9|^oc»  V  rovroic  rdoueiifLara  ^apaidnSaa 
Kpiffig*  Nevertheless  the  unqualified  assertion  of  the  ancients,  tA  Bueaarfipm 
BriftoTiicbv  (Arist.  Pol.  2.  9.  2.  3),  is  only  applicable  to  the  institution  of  Solon 
fn  a  general  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  the  people,  and  not  magistrates  judged ; 
but  It  was  very  far  from  his  design  to  establish  absolute  democracy  by 
means  of  the  Heliaea. 

»  See  examples  in  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  217. 

^  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  653.  7.  .Henc9  in  Lycurg.  t.  Leocr.  191,  th^ 
mere  Ecclesiaat  is,  as  an  idwrnCt  opposed  to  the  magistrates  and  judges. 
•  ••  Aristoph.  Vesp.  687,  Philocleon  says:  Kai  ravr  AwvevOvvoi  Sp&fiev 
Twv  S*  dXKiov  oifCtpti*  dpx^-  ^^^  ^^®  sound  observations  on  the  judicial 
power  as  a  continuation  of  the  legislative  ftnd  as  the  practice  of  the  laws,  Platner 
Att.  Process,  p.  25. 


4vri'O09p(milioti9^  m«%  h^  Tfo  -  means  made  s6My 
d^^efiddiit  npon  the  state.  Solon  did  not  int^ete 
^mth  mch  inskfttttions  as  wepe  confined  to  the  na* 
tamt  dO'cles  in  wUch  they  had  originated/ so  long 
M  they  did  not  operate  prejudicially  to  the  public 
ifB^tamrts;  caotiously  abstaining  from  disturbing  the 
foundations  of  the  political  edifice  whilst  embellish- 
ing the  suj^rstracture. 

:  Ott6  of  bis  laws  directed  that  persons  should  be 
apf>oiiri:ed  by  election  ^,  and  not  by  lot»  to  those 
tiffices)  "which  were  *  conferred  by  the  body  of  the 
peaple  and  for  which  a  double  scrutiny  was  required, 
viaa^the  Dokimasia  before  oflice,  and  the  Euithyne 
ikufing  -and' after  its  administration;  the  former 
was  intonded  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  eic- 
odlenec'  in  the  functionaries,  the  latter  to  give  a 
pliedge  ^fov  their  fidelity  to  the  state.  The  Doki- 
inaBia  conducted  in  the  Bule,  and  in  a  Heliastic 
eonrt  of  judicature  ^,  consisted  in  an  Anacrisis  as 
to  whether  the  candidate  was  a  citizen**,  possessed 
a  oonipetent  fortune*',  was  free  from  bodily  de- 
fects'^^  and  frilfilled  his  duties  towards  the  house- 
hold and  gentile  gods,  Zeus  Herceius,  and  Apollo 
Patroua  ^ ;  moreover,  whether  he  acted  with  filial 
piety  towards  his  parwits  **,  had  performed  military 
service*^,  and  lastly,  whether  he  f^aid  his  taxes. 

»  Isocrat.  Areopag.  221 ;  Arist.  Pol.  2.  9.  2 ;  Plut.    Comp.  Sol.  et  PopK  2 ; 
Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  410. 

^  Poll.  8.  44 ;  Hefiier  Athen.  Gerichtavf.  23,  sqq.    Comp.  n.  33. 

«i  '£«  rpiywULQ,  Poll.  8.  85. 

«*  Dinarch,  c.  AiittOff.  86 ;  Poll.  8.  86;  conf.  $  46.  n.  70,  and  a  hint  in 
Issus  de  Apollod.  Hered.  182. 

^  'A^eX^C»  £tyiD.  M.  d^eX^c;  Lysias  ircpt  a^warov,  Polit.  170,  sqq. 
324. 

^  DciBO»th.  c.  Eubul.  1319.  22,  sqq.;  Poll.  8.  85;  Phot.  *Epr. ;  Platner, 
Beitr.  88,  sqq. 

^  Dinaich.  c.  Aristog.  86;  Demosth.  adv.  EubuK  1320.  18. 

^  Dinaich.  ubi  sup.    That  likewise  furnishes  us  with  a  clew  to  the  age, 
which  most  assuredly  could  not  be  under  that  of  a  Heliast. 

VOL.  1.  c  c 
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The  conduct  of  such  as  were  of  blemished  charac* 
ter  was  legally  investigated.  The  Euthyne  during 
office^  which  regularly  occurred  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Prytany,  consisted  of  an  enquiry  in 
the  popular  assembly,  whether  the  magistrates  ^- 
peared  to  perform  their  duty  or  not  *^ ;  the  Euthyne, 
after  office  ^,  was  conducted  by  a  body  constituted 
for  that  express  object,  consisting  of  the  Eathyni 
and  Logistee  ^,  and  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tion transferred  to  a  court  of  Heliasts  to  be  judi- 
cially decided  **.  In  the  extraordinary  case,  that 
an  Arch  on  appeared  in  public  intoxicated,  it  was 
lawful  for  any  citizen  who  met  him  to  kill  him  ^\ 

The  archonship,  collectively  considered,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
amongst  the  offices  of  state ;  the  Strategi  did  not 
become  influential  till  afterwards,  and  only  through 
circumstances,  whilst  the  sacerdotal  dignitaries  and 
finance-officers  never  advanced  beyond  the  limited 
sphere  of  their  own  peculiar  duties.  The  prohibi- 
tion to  hold  a  public  office  more  than  once  ^%  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  archonship.  The  essential 
change,  however,  which  Solon  effected  in  that  dig- 
nity, was,  that  he  wholly  abolished  the  absolute 
power  the  Archons  once  possessed  of  pronouncing 
legal  verdicts,  and  assigned  to  them  the  duty  of 
examining  and  bringing  the  most  important  cases 
before  the  popular  tribunals  in  which  they  pre- 


*7  Lysias  in  Nicom.  842  j  Poll.  8.  95. 

**  iEichio.  in  Ctesipb.  405,  sqq. 

«  Petit.  308;  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  203,  sqq.;  Tittmann,  323,  sqq.; 
Heffter,  374.  sqq. ;  Meier  u.  Scbom.  216,  sqq. 

*°  Pbot.  tvOvv. ;  Poll.  8.  45,  tbe  Logistic  tried  questions  concemiBg  money ; 
the  judges,  admiifiara. 

»•  Diog.  L.  1.57. 

**  Demostb.  in  Timocr.  747,  5. 
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sided  by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  'Hyefiopla  hUaa- 
rffpltovy  alluded  to  above*',  an  institution  admirably 
adapted^  by  its  skilful  manner  of  opening  proceed- 
ings, to  facilitate  the  final  judgment  of  the  Heliaea, 
was  at  the  same  time  intended  to  strengthen  that 
security  which  Solon  provided  against  the  prema- 
ture resolutions  of  the  people.  With  the  exception 
of  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgment,  each  of  the 
three  first  Archons  retained  nearly  the  same  range 
of  duties  as  before.  The  Eponymus,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  and  father  of  the  political 
family,  conducted  such  actions  as  affected  the 
rights  of  private  individuals ;  the  Basileus,  as  high 
priest,  prosecutions  which  regarded  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  offences  against  the  state-religion ;  and 
the  Polemarch,  whose  functions  comprehended  all 
matters  relating  to  foreign  states,  lawsuits  between 
citizens  and  strangers  ** ;  each  of  them  was  assisted 
in  these  duties  by  two  assessors  (irdpehpoC)  ^ ;  how- 
ever, they  had  more  honour  than  real  occupation. 
But  amongst  the  most  efficient  instruments  for  ren- 
dering the  new  legal  institutions  of  Solon  of  practi- 
cal utility,  were  the  six  Thesmothetae,  whose  name 
is  occasionally  employed  to  designate  the  whole 
body  ^.  They  conducted  the  annual  •  drawing  of 
lots  for  the  Heliasts,  the  judicial  Dokhnasia  of  the 
magistrates,  appointed  the  days  for  legal  sittings, 
and  commenced  those    proceedings  which  were 

^  Harpocr.  Phot.  Suid.  riyifiovia  SiKag;  Poll.  8.  89^;  Bekker  Anecd.  262. 
309.  3 10.  To  this  may  apparently  be  referred  iirurTdrrjSf  Bekker  Anecd.  188 ; 
coof.  TittmaDD,  gr.  Staatsvf.  228,  sqq. ;  258,  sqq. ;  Heffler  Ath.  Gerichtsvf. 
15,  sqq. ;  Meier  u.  Schom.  Att.  Pr.  46,  sqq. 

»<  Poll.  8.  89—91.  «*  See  Meier  u.  Schbm.  57,  sqq. 

^  As  in  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  772*!  The  ten  Thesmothets  mentioned 
there  also  belong  to  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes.  In  Poll.  8.  85,  dv&cpi<Tis 
9t(rfio9tT&v  must  be  understood  of  all  the  Archons  ;  conf.  Demostb.  in  Eubufl. 
1319.  22,  and,  in  general,  Tittmann  gr.  Staatstf.261,  dqq. 

c  c  2 
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most  important  to   Solon's  constitution,  sucK'  as 
tlie  prosecution  of  the  authors  of  illegal  measures 
(ypcuf>7f  irapav6ti(ov)^.     The  first  Archon,  from'  the 
time  of  Clisthenes,  resided  near  the  statues  6f  the 
heroes,  from  whom  the  Phylae  derived  their  names ; 
the  Basileus  at  the  Bucoleum  in  the  regal  Stoa ;  the 
Polemarch  at  the  Lyceum ;  and  the  Thesmothetae 
at  the  Thesmothesium  ^.     Joint  agency  was  con- 
fined to  a  limited  class  of  subjects ;  but  the  state- 
ment that  Solon  enacted  that  they  should  pro- 
nounce sentence  collectively  instead  of  individu- 
ally*^, as  before,  is  founded  upon  a  misapprehension. 
Solon  conferred  an  eminent  distinction  upon  the 
archonship,  when  he  enacted  that  the  council  of 
the  Areopagus  should  be  composed  of  those  Archons 
who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  ^.    It  is  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  first  institution  of  that  body  ^* ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  to  him  it  owed  that  political  eminence 
which,  in  process  of  time,  rendered  its  name  so 
illustrious.     In  this  respect  it  must  be  considered 
as  an  assembly  of  ©itizens,  pre-eminent  in  fortune 
and  station — whose  character,  both  before  and  after 
the  administration  of  the  highest  oflices  in  the  state, 
had  been  pronounced  irreproachable.    This  council, 
composed  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  com- 
munity, was  destined  for  a  focus  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical worth,  whose  ennobling  influence  was  to  be 
diffused  through  all  the  channels  of  public   Kfe. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the 

«  Pa.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  1372.  7  ;  Poll.  8.  86.  87. 
••  Bekker  Anecd.  449;  Suid. ' A/D^ovrec. 

*•  Diog.  L.  1.  58  ;  nyv  <rvvayu>yi)v  t&v  hvvka  apxovnav  kwoitfcrev  elQ  rb 
<rvviiviiv. 
»  Plut.  Sol.  19 ;  Are.  Demosth.  in  Androt.  589. 
"  Plut.  ubi  sup. ;  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  22. 
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personal  interference  of  those  chosen  citizens  in  the 
turmoil  of  daily  business ;  undisturbed  by  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  government,  they  were  the  venerable 
and .  parental  guardians  of  the  public  system,  who 
were  only  called  upon  to  act  themselves  in  cases 
of  peculiar  emergency  ^ — where  danger  was  to  be 
averted,  or  the  effects  of  popular  precipitancy 
to  be  remedied  ^^.  By  virtue  of  their  mission 
to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  state,  they  were 
charged  with  the  chief  direction  of  whatever  con- 
cerned public  education;  hence  they  nominated  the 
Sophronistae  ^  for  the  superintendence  of  public 
decorum  ^^  honest  industry  and  gain  amongst  the 
citizens  ^,  the  maintenance  of  public  worship^^,  etc. 
A  peculiar  part  of  their  jurisdiction  was  to  conduct 
public  prosecutions,  although  at  the  instance  of  the 
people,  and  in  this  capacity  they  took  cognizance  of 
false  testimony,  bribery  ^,  etc. ;  they  moreover  had 
the  sole  right  to  pronounce  judgment  on  murder 
and  offences  against  religion  ^,  a  sphere  of  action  in 
which  their  moral  agency  was  eminently  conspicu- 
ous, the  state  being  supposed  to  have  incurred  pollu- 
tion {ayoi)  through  impiety  towards  the  gods.  It  was 
only  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  as  subsequently 
at  the  trial  of  the  incendiary  Antiphon  ^®,  that  by 


^^  For  later  examples  of  the  rejection  of  a  magistrate  chosen  by  the  people, 
consult  Demosih.  de  Coron.  271.  272  ;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  iEsch.  9.  344;  Flat. 
Phocion,  11. 

®3  Argum.  Dem.  in  Androt.  588.  20  ;  conf.  Arist.  Poll.  6,  3.  5. — kv  roiq 
Mfi^icoig  E^o^€  ffvvTovwrkpav  Troirjffai  tt^v  irdkLTtiavt  Plut.  Them.  10 ;  Suid. 
'ApeioTT.     See  examples  from  a  later  age,  Lysias  c.  Eratosth.  428. 

«♦  Ps.  iEsch.  Axioch.  8. 

^*  EvKofffAiat  Isocrat.  Areopag.  227. 

M  Ibid.  231 ;  Athen.  4.  168.  A.  B. 

^  Harpocr.  Etym.  M.  Suid.  kviOsTovQ  koprag, 

68  Dinarch.  in  Demosth.  5.  37.  43.  46 ;  conf.  Poll.  8. 88. 

69  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  627  ;  Ps.  Dem.  in  Neair.  1372  ;  Plut.  Pericl.  32  ; 
Diog.  L.  2.  116;  Meurs.  Areopag.  c.  9  ;  Meier  u.  Schom.  142.  305. 

70  Demosth.  de  Coron.  27 1 . 
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virtue  of  their  title  to  enquire  into  whatever  might 
be  beneficial  or  hurtM  to  the  state^  they  set  aside 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  law.  In  every  respect 
they  asserted  a  pre-eminence  over  the  courts  of  the 
Ephetffi^^  and  the  Prytaneum,  which  was  at  that 
time  still  separate  from  them-  The  assertion  that 
they  were  responsible '%  is  only  meant  in  reference  to 
their  judicial  character^  and  this  was  not  the  case  till 
afterwards ;  their  moral  agency  was  wholly  exempt 
from  control.  Their  authority  was  based  upon  the 
dignity  of  moral  excellence^  and  was  supreme  in  its 
sphere ;  no  law  defined  where  it  became  incumbefnt 
upon  them  to  intervene,  or  how  for  that  right  ex- 
tended; the  strength  of  virtue  ensured  the  ever* 
ready  will,  and  wisdom  determined  the  degree  ^*. 

c.  c.  The  Comtitufion  of  Clisthenea, 

§  48.  In  order  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  variations 
which  the  constitution  of  Solon  underwent  a  short 
time  after  its  introduction,  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae  and  subsequently  through 
Clisthenes,  it  is  first  necessary  to  regard  those  mea- 
sures which  Solon  adopted  to  consolidate  his  insti- 
tutions, and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  room  for 
ftirther  development.  How  fully  he  estimated  the 
influence  of  good  morals  and  the  importance  of  pre- 
scription, may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  Areopagus,  and  the  appointment  of 
functionaries  allied  to  it  in  moral  character,  for  the 
education  of  youth  and  the  maintenance  of  decorum, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  he  retained  many  of 

'»  Plut,  Sol.  19  ;  Poll.  8.  126  :  UtrwV  SiKatrTrfpwv  KareykkaffOti^" 
''^  j^schin.  in  Ctesipb.  468  ;  com.  Meier  u.  Schbm.  216. 
^^  Most  characteristic  are  the  words  tcl  TroXir^cd  tu^Ku  irt^vws,  Belter 
An€cd^  444,  and  Suid.  *Apei6rr. 
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the  institutions  of  the  earlier  age.  But  it  was  not  his 
intention  that  the  main  support  of  his  work  should 
be  derived  from  bhnd  habit ;  his  poUtical  edu* 
cation  did  not  begin  with  unconscious  infancy,  but 
with  the  ripening  youth  of  the  Ephebi ;  neither  did 
he,  in  all  probability,  as  one  of  his  observations  at 
first  sight  appears  to  imply,  suppose  that  permanent 
respect  for  the  laws  could  be  maintained  by  rewards 
and  punishments  alone  ^ ;  this  was  intended  to  result 
ftom  examination  and  conviction  ^  To  stimulate 
the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  citizens,  and  their 
interest  in  the  stability  of  the  laws,  and  to  preclude 
attacks  upon  them,  Solon  gave  every  citizen  a  right 
to  bring  actions  in  cases  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
state  \  One  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  constitution 
was  the  law  empowering  any  citizen  publicly  to 
accuse  the  author  of  illegal  measures  (7/>a<^  Trapo- 
vofi^v)  *.  That  he  had  a  presentiment  of  the  perni- 
cious consequences  which  might  result  from  the 
abuse  of  this  right,  whenever  the  public  mind  should 
become  contaminated,  is  evident  from  the  ordinance 
which  declares,  that  the  accuser  should  pay  a  fine^ 
in  case  he  failed  to  substantiate  his  charge.  But  he 
was  chiefly  actuated  by  a  confidence  in  the  existence 
of  good  feeling,  and  an  exalted  notion  of  the  expe- 
dienfcy  of  a  general  interest  in  the  security  of  the 
lp,ws^  and  could  not  possibly  foresee  what  rank 

*  See  Cic.  ad  M.  Brut.  15.  As  a  general  principle  this  is  more  accurately 
expressed  in  Pint,  de  lib.  Edncand.  6.  41  ;  ^vo  yap  ravra  uMnrtpel  orot^^cta 
T^g  dp(Ti)g  iiffiv,  iXTTig  rt  Tifiijg  Kai  ^o^og  rifuapiag* 

^  Solon's  answer  to  Anacbarsis,  Plut.  Sol.  5 ;  rohg  vojtovg  aiirbg  oi^rA); 
apfiQ^iTM  Toig  iro\iT€ug,  (aari  iratn  tov  Trapavofittv  pikriov  kiridtX^ai  rd 
iiKaioirpayeiV' 

»  Plut.  Sol.  18 ;  Dem.  in  Mid.  528 ;  Poll.  8.  40. 

«  Dem.  in  Timocr.  746.  765.  766 ;  iEsch.  in  Ctesiph.  388.  393. 

*  Bockh,  Pub.  £con.  1.  406,  sqq. 

*  See  his  words  in  Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  6.  686  j  doKil — noXig^  dpurra 
rrpamiv — kv  j  rbv  ctSiKijffavTa  tov  ABiKfiOevrog  ovSkv  rjrroy  oc  fii)  dSi- 
KtjBkvTig  TTpoPdWovrai  Kai  KoXaJ^owri, 
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weeds  tfwiW'  diwfe*  Bprift^  'frBni ''thte  'hbftBM'  of 
sy copkanoyj  His  4mi^  >  tty  imbiue^  >  tbe  >  bciioti^  of 
the  dtiz^ns  with'tftie  pnhnclpi^s  of'e^tjpy'i&fid  to 
dcetistoni  them  to  the  application  6f  l(^ga)  to'easfires, 
is^  neariy  allied  with  his  policy  in  '^gMtg'th^n^tke 
choice  of  several  modes  of  procedure  ill  <^>ttdueiitig 
suits  ^.  Hence  of  a  corresponding  character  were 
the  measures  taken  to  ensure  the  preservatiV!>n  of 
the  laws  in  general;  such  as  committing  them  to 
writings  and  the  public  exhibition  of  the  <]^g^l 
tables  ®  at  the  Acropolis  ^  in  order  that  thQ  citiaefls 
might  become  familiarized  with  their  :pt%cepts. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  use  of  writing  in'  •  pub- 
lic proceedings,  the  establishment  of  archives  ^^ 
and  the  nomination  of  clerks  and  keepers  of  ^  the 
same  "•  Solon,  moreover,  decreed  •  thaft  whenever 
legal  order  should  be  endangered  by  civil  fe%ids, 
no  citizen  was  to  remain  neuter  ^^ ;  thus  making  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  a  paramount  dtity 
under  all  circumstances,  and  erecting  a  deface 
against  egotism,  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  reap 
its  own  advantage  from  the  dissensions  of  others. 

As  his  intention  was  to  call  forth  and  exercise  the 
a;etivity  of  the  reason,  and  not  to  cement  prescrip- 
tive usages,  he  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined 
that  such  changes  should  b^  made  in  the  laws  as 
should  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  ^. 


'■    7  Dem.  in  Androt.  601. 

^  "A^ovtCf  KvpfiuQt  Plut.  Sol.  25  ;  Harpocr.  Ammon.  Phot.  Etym.  M.  Suid. 
under  both  words.  Poll.  8.  128  ;  Bekker  Anecd.  274.  413 ;  Schol.  Arfetoph. 
Nub.  1447  ;  Av.  1360;  Plat.  Repub.  38  ;  Apoll.  Rh.  4.  280;  conf.  Ruhnk. 
ad  Tim.  170 ;  Meurs.  Sol.  C.  24. 

*  Harpocr.  6  KOLTioOev  vofiog. 

^0  In  the  Metroon,  Deroosth.  de  Fals.  Legat.  381.  2  ;  in  Aristog.  799.  25. 

"  ' AvTiypa<l>Hgf  ypafifiaTtigf  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  200 — 203. 

'a  Cic.  ad  Att.  10.  1 ;  Plut.  de  Sera  Num.  Vindict.  8.  145. 

»3  See  $  47.  n.  56. 


iThd^Ft^UneSiondf  iByoedjrii  fpr  thertime  beings  were 
pr^reA  e^pBUally  itd revise  ithesfib,  add  wereiiUable  to 
pfiqi^bAl^t  ^.c^atl^r  MPknitted  tO  do  so  ^V  It  was 
t^  {j^pmxi^  of  tbe  Hdiastic  Nomothetic  to  decide 
u^9(^hat  proposal^  it  was  lawful  for  citi^m  to 
cr^Ak^  »po|i  this  occasion^**  This  is  perfectly  re- 
concilable with  the  statement  that  Solon^  in  order 
t9  oonEK)lidate  his  ordinances  at  their  first  introduc- 
jtioQj  causqd  the  citizens  to  take  an  oath  to  obey 
t^m  for. several  years  *^  as  well  as  with  the  enco- 
|a(kium$ .  passed  by  Demosthenes  ^^  on  the  ancient 
poqsta^oy,  as  contrasted  with  the  mania  for  pse- 
phisiD^:  which  prevs^ed  in  his  time.  As  a  measure 
of  sacurityj  it  was  enacted  that  a  new  law  should 
have!  effect  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  replace^®,  but  not  before. 
.  \Bu{t  the  results  were  very  different  from  those 
]Pi^hich  Solon  contemplated ;  evil  passions  could 
;(iiQt.b€(>s»ubdu^d  by  ideas  ^^;  ambition  and  egotism 
i^pt-Up  the  ancient  differences  between  the  Pediaei^ 
^^ayalii, .  and  Hypercracrii.  The  lower  order,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  legal  rights  it  had 
obtained,  and  disposed  to  yield  ready  obedience  to 
the  munificent  dispenser  of  largesses  smd  donations/ 
took  part  in  the  contest,  and  thereby,  three  years 
after  Solon's  archonship^  01.  54.  4,  brought  on  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  who,  although  several  times 
expelled,  at  length  permanently  established  his 
domination.    The  institutions  of  Solon  continued  to 

»4  Demosth.  in  Tim.  706.  25,  sqq.  «  Ibid.  707.  7.  8. 

»•  §  40.  n.  39. 

*7  In  Lept.  484.  22  : — rore  ftkv — roif  fiiv  vTrapxovtrt  vofioig  kxp*»nfTO, 
Kcuvovc  S'  ovK  hiOeffav. 

»8  Ibid,  in  Timocr.  710.  19  ;  711.  5.    Conf.  in  Lept.  486.  13.  14. 

*'  Heyne,  Opusc.  4.  396  :  Athenieusium  respublica — hoc  ipso — vitio  labo- 
ravit,  quod  a  ratione  et  judicio  hominam  exspectabantur  plura,  quam  a 
cupiditatibus  metuebantur.     Conf.  MUll.  Dor.  2.  51. 
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exist  indeed^  but  without  that  vitality  which  popu- 
lar liberty  could  alone  impart  to  them.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias^  forty-one  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  tyranny^  the  ancient  spirit 
of  faction  once  more  returned,  and  at  length  oc- 
casioned the  legislation  of  Clisthenes  the  Ale* 
mseonid. 

The  fame  of  Solon  has  cast  the  work  of  his 
imitator  Clisthenes  into  the  shade.  This  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  endeavours  of  the  latter 
to  incorporate  his  work  with  that  of  Solon,  so  that 
in  later  ages  the  subsequent  accessions  were  fre- 
quently  confounded  with  the  original.  That  tend- 
ency in  the  Greeks,  in  equal  violation  of  chrono- 
logy and  the  nature  of  the  subject  they  were  con- 
sidering, to  accumulate  upon  one  individual,  a3  a 
convenient  point  of  reference,  the  events  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  is  eminently  displayed  in  their  use  of 
Solon's  name.  It  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
by  them,  and  especially  by  the  orators,  in  treating 
of  various  laws  and  institutions  of  Clisthenes^,  and 
other  legislators  of  the  following  age,  till  the  archon- 
ship  of  Euclid ;  and  we  should  regard  every  law  to 
which  the  name  of  Solon  is  attached  with  the  sus- 
picion that  it  may  contain  subsequent  interpola- 
tions ^S  or  even  be  entirely  the  production  of  a  later 
age.  Most  important  consequences  have  resulted 
from  thus  confounding  together  the  peculiarities  of 

**  A  remarkable  example  of  the  subordination  of  CUstheoes  to  Solon  occurs 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  37  :  Stifidpxovc  oi  irepl  "SoXtava  KaQitrravro. 

3*  e.  g.  Andocid.  de  Myst.  49,  the  mention  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  ; 
the  ''  eleven "  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  733.  12 ;  the  cotincil  of  five  hundred 
drawing  lots  for  the  archonshipi  and  other  things  of  a  similar  character  in  the 
oath  of  the  Heliasts,  such  as  oifSk  ro^c  ft^yovroQ  Kardli(*»t  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  Solon,  who  reinstated  the  ArifiovQ  in  their  rights.  See  Ibid.  746. 
•and  747.  Compare,  on  this  point,  Schomann,  Comit.  266.  267;  Mei^r  de 
Bon.  Damn.  2. 
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8olon  and  Olistheifies^  and  one  of  them  is^  that  the 
political  character  of  the  former  has  been  errone*- 
ously  described  as  absolutely  democratioal ;  and 
in  expressing  opinions  respecting  the  laws  of 
the  latter^  the  ancients  seldom  evince  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  nature**.  To  form  just  notions 
on  this  subject,  it  is  requisite  to  enquire  into  the 
motives  which  induced  Clisthenes  to  effect  poli- 
tical changes. 

A  pure  love  of  democracy  can  scarcely  be  as- 
cribed to  him,  a$  an  off-shoot  of  the  royal  nobi- 
lity ^^ ;  and,  indeed,  Herodotus  **  distinctly  informs 
UB,  that  in  the  civil  contest,  wherein  Clisthenes 
and  Isagoras  were  opposed  to  each  other  as  chiefs, 
the  former  did  not  attempt  to  conciUate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  lower  orders  before  he  was  almost  sub- 
dued; his  institutions  must  therefore  be  considered 
in  connection  with  his  efforts  to  overcome  his  ad- 
versary. Amongst  their  main  provisions,  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  formed  ten  new  Phylse  in  lieu  of  the 
four  ancient  ones;  these  were  Erechtheis,iEgeis,  Pan- 

^  Isoerat.  Areopag.  220,  ed.  Lange,  speaks  of  a  democracy  which  Solon 
^ly/iorijctftraroc  ivopLoBkrtitrB,  but  Ctisthenes  vaKiv  k^  ^PX^^  Karkfrtritrt, 
.where  both  appear  in  a  false  light.  Plut.  Cim.  15,  says,  somewhat  ioac" 
curately,  Trjv  Iwl  KXiKrOkvovQ  dpiffroKpariav ;  but  it  may  be  explained 
from  plut.  Aris.  2,  and  an.  Seni  Respub.  etf;.,  9.  159.214,  that  Clisthenes 
was  the  prototype  of  Aristides,  and  should  accordingly  be  judged  from  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  letter,  it  is  truly  observed,  Plut.  Pericl.  3  : — vojiovq 
IQiTo  Kai  iroXiTtiav  apiara  K^KpafUvriv  vpbc  ouovoiav  Kai  tnoTripiav  Kare- 
vrtim ;  Isoerat  de  Big.  612 :  Alcibiades  tne  elder,  (who  must  be  regarded  as 
an  anti-oligarch,  because  he  seems  to  have  given  the  Spartans  notice  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Proxenia,  Thuc.  5.  43  ;  6.  B9,)  and  Clisthenes,  Kaiiffrtitrav 
iKeivTiv  Ti^v  dtjfiOKpaTiav,  i^  ^g  oi  TroXTrat  vpbg  uXv  &vBpiav,  k,  r.  X. 
Lastly,  the  rehition  of  Clisthenes  to  Solon  is  concisely  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed, Arist.  Pol.  2.  6.  11  :  fiovKSuevog  aifKijvai  r^v  BnuoKparlav, 

»  $  30.  a.  3.  ^ 

•*  Herod,  6.  66 :  k9ff9v\iivog  rhv  dllfiov  irpo<rtraipiZ(Tai ;  6.  69,  t6v 
*A9fivaiuiv  iHfiOVf  irpdrcfoov  ArrtafTfikvov  rSre  irdvra  vp6g  rtjp  ewvroO 
fiolofjv  wpooeOiiKaro  ;  and  afterwards,  ^v  Si  t6v  iljfiov  irpotrOintvog  woXKtf 
KaBiirepOi  rtSv  Avrivraffiariiav,  This  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
iXivdepovv,  6.  62.  Herodotus  by  no  means  understood  why  the  Phyie  were 
changed  ;  he  conjectures  that  it  was  done  in  ord^r  that  the  Athenians  roighi 
not  have  the  same  sort  of  Phyle  as  the  lonians. 
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dionis,  Laontisi  Aeamanim^^Mnm^  Ogtdp}s>  l^^pr 
pothoontis^  iSantis^  and  Antioobk  ^^.  This  Ari^tp^ 
describes  as. democratic^;  ^nd  the  reason  }l^ ^ a9^^ 
wards  assigns  is^  that  the  dissolution  of  aniiciePQlk 
connections^  and  the  greatest  possible  naixture  of 
the  citizens,  are  calculated  to  promote  the  kitr/o- 
duction  of  democracy^.    Therefore  it  is  not  w 
much  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the.  PhyJ^ 
as  to   the   abolition    of  institutions  which    were 
connected  with  the  ancient  Phylae,  but  which,  iv^ 
peded  the  progress  of  democracy,  that  we  sbQulfl 
direct  our  attention  as  the  most  prominent  feature  »! 
the  changes  of  Clisthenes.     Here  the  eye  natural^ 
reverts  to  the  conduct  of  his  opponent  Isagoras. 
He,  with  his  friends  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  ®  and  Tir 
masitheus  of  Delphi  ^,  resolutely  struggling  against 
the  restoration  of  Solon's  constitution,  had  ^imed 
at  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  ;  the  Phylae, 
Phratrias,  etc.,  forms  of  the  ancient  £u:istocr-acy 
into  which  the  new  one  might  easily  be  fitt(^^ 
were  still  in  existence.     By  destrpying  the^>  \» 
powerful  obstacle  was  opposed  to  any  attempts  ^ 
restOiTing  the  old  anti-democratic  system. .  H§nc^ 
the  new  founder  of  popular  power  cast  down  these 
few  remaining  pillars  of  aristocratic  authority ;  the 
four  Phylobasileis,  as  connected  with  the  divine 
worship,   were    continued    indeed  ^^   but  without 


^  See  Corsini  f.  Att.  diss.  3.  n.  6 ;  4.  n.  2,  sqq. 

^  Arifttot.  Pol.  6.  4.  11,  probably  alluding  to  Clisthenes,  Barnes,  ^.  a 
means  to  advance  democracy,  (j^vXai  re  ydp  eVepai  Trodjreat  vXeLovg,  jc.  r*  X. 

^  Td  T&v  liiiav  up&v  avvoKTBov  sis  6Xiya  Kal  KOivd,  icai  vavra  ffQjpi' 
oTsovi  'dwifig  cLv  on  fidXivra  ai/a/titx^uifft  wavrts  aXK^XpiQ,  cu  de  avvifituii 
diaZ,tvxQ^o*'V  ox  npoTtpov.  Compare,  on  the  subject  of  proceedings  .of  this 
description  in  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  and  in  Byzantium,  .^neas,  Xacl«  1 1^  and 
Muller.  Dor.  2.  171. 

28  Herod.  6.  70.  »  Herod.  6.  72. 

«>  Poll.  8.  31.    Conf.  Meier  u.  Schiim.  Att.  Pr.  1 15. 


yyf'tfhlh^sr; '  IW  chM^^ot  Urn  newPhyte;'  called 
Phyiatichfei'*;  had'iai  purely  pdliUeal  tteiideiicy ;  the 
Phmtrias  and  fttmilfes  were'  suffered  to  exist,  tout 
ho  longei*  in  conjunction  with  fche  Phyl»;  the 
nhion  between  them  was  dissolved  ^%  and  they 
from  tliat  time  forth  only  serred  to  watch  over 
the  genuineness  of  that  citizenship  which  was*  ac- 
quired by  birth,  without  regard  to  the  general  order 
alnongst  the  citizens.  The  relation  between  the 
Tiittyes  and  the  Phylse,  like  that  between  the 
Phratrias  and  the  Phylee,  was  dissolved  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alteration  in  the  number  of  the 
la^t,  and  the  former  Trittyes  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  abolished ;  instead  of  the  forty-eight  Nau- 
tt^rfas  fifrrmerly  included  under  them,  fifty  new 
ones  were  established,  viz.,  five  from  every  Phyle, 
forming  a  direct  subdivision  of  the  Phylse  **.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  intended  that  the  Naucrarias  should 
nbW  constitute  the  principal  division  for  the  objects 
bf  the  administration.  The  Demi  were  henceforward 
of  almost  universal  application,  on  which  account 
they  are  subsequently  classed  together  with  the 
rtew   Trittyes^.     Before  the   time  of  Clisthenes 


,  '*  Herod.  5.  69:  Skxa  tpyXapvovQ  AvtI  TetT<rkp(av  O)  l  Herod,  was  unac- 
qtiainted  with  the  aocient  Phyiobasileis.  Conf.  Tittmaon,  Gr.  Staatsvf. 
274.  275. 

^  Thas  Arist.  Pol.  6.  4.  11,  where  the  dissolution  of  the  Phratrias  is  dis- 
cussed, may  be  explainjsd  in  a  natural  manner ;  and  thus  the  question  whether 
Clisthenes  instituted  new  Phylie  or  not,  ( see  Schomann,  Com.  365,  and  Platner, 
Beitr.  74.  77.)  would  appear  to  be  set  at  rest ;  and  this  finally  makes  the 
Gennete,  afterwards  mentioned,  (Platner  72),  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  «360 
houses  indeed,  but  without  connecting  them  by  any  numerical  link;  and 
doubtless  natural  relationship  now  again  supplanted  political  form  as  a  means 
to  bind  them  together. 

^  Cleidemus  ap.  Phot.  'SavKpap* 

**  ^sch.  in  Ctes.  425 :  al  ifivXai  kuI  al  Tpirrvtc  Kal  oi  Sijfioi.  Conf.  Poll. 
8.  108.  These  Trittyes  are  evidently  divisions  produced  by  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances.   Conf.  Demosth.  de  Symmor.  184 ;  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  107. 
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Dcmus  was  a  community,  township^,  viBage,  hamr 
let|   or  borough,   the  residence   of  individual   or 
several  united  families,  vehence  the  numerous  pa- 
tronymic denominations^  were  derived ;  Clisthenes 
ranged  the  whole  of  them  under  the  ten  Pbylae  ^, 
but  not  in  round  numbers  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  and  placed  them  in  close  relation 
with  every  department  of  the  public  administratioD. 
A  sphere  of  operation  was  assigned  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  communities,  the  Demarchs  ^,  sinular 
to  that  which  the  Naucrari  had  formerly  possessed. 
The  citizen  was,  in  all  his  public  dealings,  e.  g.  in 
lawsuits,  in  the  muster-roll,  in  the  tax-book^  etc., 
described  according  to  his  Demus,  for  which  pur- 
pose lists  were  kept,  in  which  natural-*born  citizens 
and  naturalized  ahens  were  enrolled  in  common  ^. 
Clisthenes  Ukewise   permitted  naturalization  ^, 
which  is  analogous  to  his  endeavours  in  other 
respects    to   promote  general   citizenship  at  the 
expense   of  that  which  was   obtained  by  birth ; 
this,    however,    must   only   be   understood   with 
reference  to  his  own  time,  but  not  as  a  measure 
intended  to  facilitate  access  to  the  citizenship  in 
future.     On  the  other  hand>   he  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  extraordinary  proceeding  for  the  ex- 

**  Sm  Herod.  1.  60.  62 ;  conf.  Append.  vUi. 

^  Co&f.  Bnttmann  ub.  d.  W.  <bparpia,  22. 

"  The  assumption  of  a  hundred  Demi,  ten  for  every  Phyle,  has  arisen  iiroai  a 
miiinterpratation  of  the  passage  in  Herodot.  6.  69  :  dixa  dk  Kai  toi>c  dripk0vg 
KaHviitt  tic  rdc  t^vXdQ,  with  which  must  be  connected  dg  tAs  ^kxa  fvkdg* 
See  Schweighfeuser  ibid.,  and  the  eDwneration  of  the  Demi  which  are  known, 
(174  in  number,  see  Strab.  9.  d96,  from  Polemon,)  in  Moors,  de  Popul. 
Att.  \tt  Gronov.  Thea«  4.  673,  sqq.  Conf.  the  more  critical  attempt  of  Corsini, 
f.  Att.  1.  5,  and  Mtiller,  Attica  in  Ersck  Encycl.  6.  22^,  sqq^ 

**  Sohol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  37 ;  Poll.  8.  H)8 ;  Harpocr.  Stifiapx*  (from 
Aristotle)  and  vavKpapucd,    Conf.  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  276. 

^  Aritiapxifttv  ypafifjiaTtXov.     See  §  46.  n.  46. 

**  Aristot.  Poll.  3.  1.  10:  JLXiitrOkvtjc — woXke^c — it^vkerevct  ^evavc  ital 
dodkovc  Kai  fitroiitovc }  Woif,  without  reason^  withea  to  expunge  the  second 
cat. 
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pulsion  of  a  citizen^  teriil^  Ostracism  ^^  This 
abuse  of  Solon's  measure  for  passing  a  decree  ^^ 
against  an  individual^  by  collecting  the  votes  of  six 
thousand  citizens^  was  destined  by  Clistbenes^  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  a  new  tylranny.  This  mon«- 
strous  excrescence  of  democratic^  surveillance  was 
the  ever-ready  tool  of  envy  *'  and  party*spirit^  and 
became  a  means  to  expel  citizens^  who,  howevor 
excellent  their  character  in  other  respects,  ap* 
peated  ta  enjoy  a  dangerous  pre-eminence  over 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  limitation  of  the 
banishment  to  a  certain  number  of  years,  generally 
ten,  does  not  render  the  principle  less  odious. 

Clisth^nes  does  not  seem  to  have  altered  the 
arrangement  of  the  classes  instituted  by  Solon; 
Aristides  was  the  first  to  deprive  the  Pentacosioi- 
medimni  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  eligibility  to 
the  archonship. 

The  political  authorities,  in  thdr  most  essential 
features,  remained  unchanged,  as  did  their  position 
with  respect  to  each  other ;  but  the  organization 
of  th€  ten  Phyla  effected  a  most  extensive  alter* 
ation  in  forms.  The  council  now  consisted  of 
five  hundred  members,  fifty  from  every  Phyle; 
the  charge  of  official  business  and  the  presidency 


«>  i£l.  y .  H.  13.  34.  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  8.  3,  says«  as  if  in  jest,  that  Hercules 
was  ostracised  by  the  Argonauts  ;  Photius  Myriob.  Cod.  190.  p.  152.  Bekk. 
'A^iXXcdc  <^  A()(Tii>voc  6  rbv  6arpAKt<Tfi6tf  ItrivoifitaQ  Q.).  CUsthenes  bifaself 
is  stated  to  have  been  its  first  victim,  ^1.  ubi  sup. ;  in  Harpocr.  "lirirapxc^, 
(from  AudrotioD,  conf.  Phot.  Suid.  ^'Iirirapxog) ,  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Char- 
BSusj  a  relation  of  Pisistratus^  Coof.  Plut.  Nic.  IK  The  l^TtiXinit  Bip- 
parchu^r  the  son  of  Tinmrcbns,  ap.  Lyeurg,  c.  Leocrat.  is  aot  alii«ded  to  here. 
Compare  at  krge  IVleier  de  Bon.  97.  312;  TittraasD,  Gr.  Staatsv,  341,  sqiq. 

*^  $  47.  a.  22.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  majority  of  the  6000  who  com- 
posed the  court  decided  ;  when  it  concerned  a  single  individual,  their  s^ntoBce 
was  definitive ;  when  several,  then  he  against  whom  the  largest  majority 
voted  was  banished. 

^^.Plat.  Them.  22:  K6\aeic  ovtt  tjv,  aWd  irapafivOia  ^6pf>v  gai  mv- 
i^tTfti&g.    Conf.  Phit«  Aleib.  13 ;  Poll.  8.  20. 
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were  annexed  to  successive  Piytanies,  of  which  there 
were  ten  in  the  year ;  each  of  these  consisted  of  fifty 
Buleutae,  and  lasted  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  ; 
every  Prytany  was  divided  into  Proedrias  of  ten 
Buleutae  each^  and  lasted  seven  or  eight  days, 
whilst  a  fresh  Epistates  was  chosen  daily  **.  Nine 
Proedri  were  appointed  assessors  for  every  meet- 
ing of  the  council  or  people^  as  antagonist  officers 
of  the  Proedri;  they  were  taken  from  the  nine 
Phylae  which  did  not  hold  the  Prytany  at  the  time. 
This  apparently  had  no  further  influence  upon  the 
popular  assembly^  than  that  the  number  of  the 
sittings  in  each  Pr3rtany  was  increased  ^,  and  that 
a  change  of  presidency  took  place.  Neither  did 
the  Helisea  undergo  any  fiirther  change  than  was 
produced  by  the  alteration  in  the  Phylae ;  the  six 
thousand  Heliasts,  according  to  Solon's  regulation 
about  five  hundred  from  each  of  the  twelve  Trit- 
tyes,  were  appointed  by  lot  from  the  Phylae,  six 
hundred  from  each*^;  the  number  of  the  places 
where  the  courts  were  held  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  Phylae^  although  there  was  no  intimate  connec- 
tion between  them*^  The  plan  for  remodelling 
the  courts  of  the  Ephetae  and  the  Prytaneum  has 
been  already  adverted  to  ^.  Amongst  the  superior 
magistrates^  the  Archons,  who  had  hitherto  been 
elective,  were,  like  most  of  the  others,  hencefor- 
ward appointed  by  lot  ^ ;   but  the  nimiber  of  the 

^  Argum.  Dem.  in  Androt.  589,  sqq.,  and  Schol.  95.  Sch.  Dem.  in 
Timocr.  104;  conf.  133.  (from  Aristotle);  Sch.  iEsch.  in  Ctesiph.  765. 
Suidas,  irovravda;  Harpocr.  trpotdpot.  Corsini  f.  Att.  1.  diss.  6.  268. 
Liizac  de  Epistat.  et  Proear. ;  Schom.  Com.  85,  sqq. ;  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsvf. 
240—243. 

*»  Conf!  §  47.  n.  14.  *•  See  $  47.  n.  29. 

*'  Meier  u.  Schbm.  Att.  Pr.  127,  sqq. 

<"  See  $  45.  n.  33. 

^  See  the  Clisthenic  intercalation  in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,  Dem.  in 


Archbtls '  Continued  the  ^  same^  and  the  Dakitoasiflp 
of  ihh  magistrates  in  gtoeral  remained  uiK^angedk^ 
The  Temaimng  functionaries,  like  the  Phyte,  be-* 
came  more  numerous;  the  number  teri  from 
this  time  prevailed  in  every  departmcmt  of  the  ad* 
ministration.  There  were  afterwards  ten  Strat^y 
Taxiarchs,  and  Phylarchs ;  ten  Tamiee,  Apodectea 
(in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Colagretse),  Poletse ; 
ten  LogistflB^,  etc.,  whereby  a  larger  field  waft 
opened  to  ambition.  How  many  of  these  new 
magistrates  were  appointed  by  Clisthenes  himsetf 
is  dotrbtful,  but  it  is  less  probable  that  he  himself 
instituted  the  many  magistracies  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  the  division  of  the  Phylse,  than  that 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  which  after- 
wards furnished  a  convenient  pretext  for  cupidity 
and  ambition  to  create  as  many  magistrates  as 
suited  their  designs. 


THE  TYRANNY. 

I.  SURVEY  OF  THE  TYRANTS  TILL  ABOUT  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

§  49.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifth,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  is  presented  in  the 
lustory  of  the  Grecian  states.     Many  of  those  con- 


Timocr.  747.  3  :  'otrai  fierd  rwv  iwka  &px^vTitiv  KvafuvovTcu.  The  earliest 
mention  of  sortition  occurs  in  Herod.  6.  109,  in  the  case  of  the  Polemarcb  at 
Marathon,  6  r^  Kvdfioi  \ax(*>v.  Compare,  on  the  subject  of  the  magistrates, 
both  elective  and  sucn  as  were  appointed  bjf  lot,  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv. 
311, sqq. 

^  See  the  ample  enumeration  in  Tittmann,  302.  303  ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  the  ten  reputed  Thesmothetse,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  277,  and  Vesp.  772  ; 
conf.  Tittmann,  239.  262 — 265.  302 ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
Meier  u.  Schom.  Att.  Pr.  59.  n. 

70L.  X.  D  d 
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stitutions  which  had  succeeded  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  were  overthrown  bjr  bold  and  energetic 
men,  and  monarchical  governments  were  re-esta- 
blished in  their  stead,  and  in  some  instances  trans- 
mitted to  the  descendants  of  their  founders. 

The  earliest  example  is  that  of  Sicyon.  In  the 
twenty-seventh  Olympiad  Orthagoras,  according  to 
the  tradition,  at  one  time  a  cook^  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  and  his  descendants 
retained  the  same  for  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  \  The  genealogy  of  the  Orthagoridae  is  as 
follows:  Andreus,  Myron,  Aristonymus,  Clisthenes*. 
iEschines*,  a  Sicyonian  tyrant,  was  subsequently 
overthrown  by  the  Spartans.  The  subsistence  of 
the  institutions  of  Clisthenes  till  about  the  time  of 
iEschines^  does  not  enable  us  to  conclude  with 
certainty  that  the  tyranny  continued  in  being 
during  the  period  that  intervened  between  them. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  Orthagoras, 
about  01.  31  ^  arose  Cypselus  in  Corinth  ^  who 
expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  reigned  thirty  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Periander,  who  extended 
his  dominion  over  Corcyra  ® ;  the  next  was  Psam- 
metichus  ^.  The  C)rpselidae  reigned  in  all  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years  ^®. 

*  Liban.  3.  251.  Reisk. ;  conf.  Wyttenbach  ad  Plut.  deSera  Num.  Vindict. 
45.  I'his  corresponds  with  his  being  called  the  son  of  Konptvc  (from  Kovpoc, 
manure),  Plut.  ubi  sup.,  8. 188. 

«  Arist.  Pol.5.9.  21. 

*  Plut.  ubi  sup.  8.  187.  Conf.  Paus.  2.  8.  1,  where  Myron  must  be  read 
instead  of  Pyrrho,  and  6.  19.  2. 

*  Plut  de  Herod.  Malig.  9.  411.  ^  Herod.  5.  68. 
«  Corsini  F.  A.  3.  48.  49. 

7  Herod.  5.  92 ;  Aristot.  Poll.  5.  9.  22. 

B  Herod.  5. 92,  and  3.  48,  sqq. 

^  Arist.  Poll.  5.  9.  22,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Gordias;  more  correctly 
perhaps  of  Gorgus,  the  brother  or  son  of  Cypselus.  Conf.  Miiller,  i£gin.  66. 
n.  i. ;  Dor.  2.  155.  n. 

'^  The  numbers  assigned  in  Aristotle  are  incorrect:  Cypselus  30  years, 
Periander  44,  Psammetichus  3,  make  77  years,  and  not  73^,  which  Aristotle 
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In  the  time  of  Cjrpseliis,  Gorgus^S  his  son  or 
brother  ^%  migrated,  and  founded  Ambracia,  where 
he  ruled  as  tyrant;  he  was  followed  by  a  Peri- 
ander",  whom  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  from 
the  Corinthian  of  that  name.  The  age  of  a  third, 
Phalaecus  ^*,  is  unknown. 

In  the  time  of  Periander,  Procles,  his  father-in- 
law,  was  tyrant  of  Epidaurus^^;  Theagenes,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  Cylon  the  Athenian, 
ruled  in  Megara*^;  the  former  was  expelled  by 
Periander  ^^  and  the  latter  by  the  Megarian 
people^®  shortly  after  the  failure  of  Cylon's  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  tyranny,  01.  42.  1. 

In  Pisa,  which  had  fallen  off  from  Elis,  about 
the  twenty-sixth  Olympiad,  tyranny  likewise  arose 
at  an  early  period.  Pantaleon,  who  as  tyrant 
celebrated  the  Olympic  games  ^^  01.  34,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Demophoon,  and  afterwards  by 
his  brother  Pyrrhus  *® ;  the  last  seems  to  have 
been  conquered  by  the  Eleans,  as  Pisa  again 
became  subject  to  their  dominion. 

A  Euboean  tyrant,  called  Tynnondas,  of  Boeo- 
tian name,  is  said  to  have  lived  before  Solon's 

states  as  the  total  amount;  Schneider  only  allows  40  years  to  Periander; 
Miiller,  Dor.  1.  168.  1  ;  76  years  and  6  months  to  all  three;  Gottling  (ad 
Arist.  Poll.  p.  168.)  will  not  acknowledge  Psammetichus  as  a  Cvpselid  (1). 

"  Strab.  7.325,  incorrectly  says  ToXyow ;  10.  462,  Tapyatrov ;  Anton. 
Lib.  4,  Topyoc;  Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  6.  610,  Vopyiac*  The  emendation 
Gorgus  is  recommended  by  the  analogy  of  the  Messenian  name  ^Paus.  4.  23. 
1.),  as  well  as  the  Cnidian  (Diod.  5.  9.),  and  the  Cyprian  (Herod.  5.  116). 

>'  Son,  Plut.  ubi  sup.  Scymn.  454 ;  Brother,  Neanthes  ap.  Diog.  L.  1.  98. 

'3  Aristot.  Poll.  6.  8.  9 ;  Plut.  Amator.  Nar.  9.  79. 

'^  Antonin.  Lib.  4. 

>'  Herod.  3.  30 ;  Diog.  L.  1.  94.  100.    The  reading  Patrocles  in  Paus.  2. 
28.  4,  is  corrupt.    Conf.  Miill.  ^gin.  64.  66. 
.    «•  Thuc.  1.  126;  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  4.  6. 

"  Herod.  3.  52. 

18  Plut.  Qu.  Grsc.  7.  183 ;  conf.  Corsini  F.  A.  3.  64.  66  ;  Meier,  de  Bon. 
Damn.  4.  n.  9. 

1'  Paus.  6.  22.  2  ;  conf.  concerning  him,  6.  21.  1 ;  Heracl.  Pont.  6. 

»  Paus.  6.  22.  2  5  6. 16.  4.  5 ;  Str.  8.  355. 

Dd2 
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time  '^ ;  Antileon  in  Chalcis  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  of  that  line  of  princes;  after  his  time 
aristocracy  was  established  ^. 

Leon,  a  t}rrant  of  Phlius,  is  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Pjrthagoras,  amongst  his  contemporar 


ries**. 


£4 


The  accounts  of  a  Phocian  tyrant,  called  Daulis 
and  of  a  female  d3mast,  Perimede  or  Choira,  in 
Tegea  ^,  who  are  both  referred  to  the  eaiiier  age, 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Symmachus"", 
the  tyrant  of  Thasus,  said  to  have  been  expelled 
by  Sparta,  probably  appertains  to  the  time  of 
Agesilaus  ^. 

The  last  tyrants  of  the  Grecian  continent  were 
the  house  of  the  Athenian  Pisistratus ;  he  himself 
first  became  tyrant,  Ol.  64.  4,  after  which  he  was 
twice  expelled  by  the  Alcmaeonidae,  and  It  was  not 
till  01.  60.  1,  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
authority.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hip- 
pias  and  Hipparchus,  01.  63.  1,  and  aft;er  the 
murder  of  the  latter,  01.  66.  3,  Hippias  reigned 
alone  till  his  expulsion  by  the  AlcmaeonidaB  and 
Cleomenes,  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  death  of 
Hipparchus^,      Connected  with    Pisistratus   and 


31  Pint.  Sol.  14. 

»  Ariitot.  Pol.  6. 10.  3. 

*>  Heracl.  P.  ap.  Diog.  L.  1. 12,  and  8.  8 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  5.  3. 

^  The  statement  of  Epfaonia  ap.  Strabu  6.  265,  that  the  Crisssan  tyrant 
Daulii  MDt  a  colony  to  Metanontum,  as  containing  the  name  of  a  place, 
must  be  referred  to  the  mythical  age  and  poetry,  like  Crisus,  the  founder  of 
Crisa,  in  the  Schol.  Villois.  on  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  Horn.  27.  From  the 
former  arose  Aulis,  in  the  perplexed  collection  of  matter  in  Plut.  de  Herod. 
Malig.  9.  411.  The  character  arid  a^e  of  a  Phocian  tyrant  called  Execestus, 
the  possessor  of  two  ma^c  rings  (Anstot.  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  834  B.  ed. 
Morell,)  are  enveloped  in  obscurity. 

"  Dindorf,  Grammat.  Gr.  8.  13,  sqq.  from  Deinias. 

*  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

^  A  Thasian  Syromachus  fought  under  Agesilaus.    Polyien.  2. 1.  27. 

^  Conf.  at  large  Meursius,  Pisistratus. 
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Polycrates    in    Sainos   was    Lygdamis,    tyrant  of 
Naxos  ^. 

Tyrants  arose  in  Ionia  at  the  same  time  that 
Gyges  began  to  reign  in  Lydia,  and  perhaps  not 
without  some  connection  with  that  circumstance. 
The  expiring  monarchy,  viz.,  the  government  of 
Tho^s  and  Damasenor,  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
guised imder  the  name  of  tyranny  in  Miletus ;  this 
was  followed  by  aristocracy  *^  Thrasybulus,  the 
antagonist  of  Alyattes  the  Lydian,  Periander's 
contemporary  and  counsellor '^  was,  properly 
speaking,  a  tyrant  whose  authority  had  issued 
from  the  overweening  power  annexed  to  the  Pry- 
tanic  dignity'*.  Pindar  in  Ephesus,  the  son  of 
Alyattes'  daughter  '^  must  also  rather  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Basileis  than  a  tyrant ;  but  in  the 
age  of  Crcesus  he  was  followed  by  the  real  tyrant 
Pythagoras,  who  subverted  the  government  of  the 
Basilidae**.  The  Ephesians  called  the  Athenian 
Aristarchus  to  their  assistance  against  Pythagoras ; 
but  he  too,  about  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Cyrus 
against  Astyages,  exercised  despotic  power  **,  but 
possibly  only  in  the  capacity  of  JEsymnete. 

In  the  same  manner  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  last  princes  of  the  stock  of  the  Pro- 
clidsa  and  the  tyrants  in  the  history  of  Samos 
cannot  be  accurately  distinguished.  To  the  former 
apparently  belongs  Amphicrates,  who  carried  on 


»  He  is  called  the  UvaySc  of  Pisbtratus,  Herod.  1.  61.  64;  from  whieh 
Pint,  de  Herod.  Mali^.  9.  411,  must  be  emended.  Compare,  concerning  him, 
§  35.  n.  46 ;  and  on  his  relation  to  Polycrates,  Polysen.  1. 23.  2. 

»  Plut.  Qtt.  Gr.  7.  193 ;  conf.  $  35.  n.  74. 

»»  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  4.  5. 

M  Herod.  1.  20—23 ;  6.  92.  6 ;  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  8.  3. 

»  iElian.  V.  H.  3.  26;  Polyan.  6.  60. 

**  Baton  ap.  Suid.  UvOaySpag,  **  Suid.  * ApitrrapxoQ, 
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a  war  with  iEgina*^;  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  Damoteles^,  the  autocrat  before  Poly- 
crates^  was  the  last  of  the  princes,  or  whether  he 
obtained  the  tyranny  through  demagogy.  After 
his  murder  it  is  not  impossible  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seditious  struggles  for  power  amongst  the 
people,  the  Geomori  maintained  their  ground  till 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  sons  of  ^aces.  Poly- 
crates,  Syloson,  and  Pantagnotus,  who  were  pro- 
bably generals  ^,  Polycrates  alone  became  tjo-ant, 
and  likewise  ruled  over  the  Cyclades^.  Soon 
after  his  death,  a  short  time  before  the  govern- 
ment of  Darius  Hystaspes  ^,  Samos  fell  under  the 
power  of  Persia. 

The  tyranny  which  subsisted  in  the  Grecian  states 
of  Asia,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  do- 
mination, was  less  the  offspring  of  their  own  political 
system  than  a  Persian  satrapy  *^  Tyrants  of  this 
description  were  Polycrates'  brother  Syloson,  who 
expelled  the  successor  of  Polycrates,  Mseandriu^  and 
his  son  iEaces**,  by  means  of  Persian  soldiers ;  Cad- 
mus in  the  island  of  Cos*^  Strattis  in  Chios^,  Hippo- 
cles  in  Lampsacus  **,  Goes  in  Mitylene  ^,  Histiaeus 
and  Aristagoras  in  Miletus  *%  etc.     Similar  rulers 


*>  Herod.  3.  59 ;  conf.  Panofka  res  Sam.  26. 

w  I  36.  n.  43. 

^  Herod.  3.  39 ;  PolyssD.  1. 23. 2.  That  which  is  recorded  by  Polyaen..  6. 
44,  relates  to  the  attack  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet  against  the  Geomori^ 
alluded  to  above  (§  35.  n.  43).  It  is  difficiUt  to  eznlain  why  Panofka  should 
place  the  Syloson  there  mentionedi  the  son  of  Calliteies,  before  Damoteles. 

»  Her.  3.  39,  sqq. ;  3.  121,  sqq. ;  Thuc.  1.  14. 

^  This  results  from  Herod.  3.  126,  sqq.  On  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  chronology  in  other  respects,  consult  Panofka  29,  sqq. 

41  On  Cuma,  Heracl.  Pont  11,  says:  Kvpog  dk  KaT(Avffag  riiv  woXtriiav 
juovap%€t<r0at  (<ivr')  avrijc  kwoiritrev, 

4'  Herod.  3. 142,  sqq. ;  conf.  Panofka,  45,  sqq. 

«  Herod.  7.  164. 

**  Herod.  8. 132;  conf.  Schneider  ad  Arist.  Pol.  5.  5.  4. 

**  Thuc.  5.  59.  «»  Herod.  4.  97  ;  6.  II. 

*i  See  others,  Herod.  4.  138 ;  5.  37. 
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became  the  successors  of  the  ancient  dynasts  *®  in 
Cyprus,  amongst  whom  Philocyprus  has  become 
renowned  as  the  friend  of  Solon  *^.  Mardonius, 
with  that  arbitrary  mode  of  procedure  which  a 
Persian  general  was  not  afraid  to  adopt,  expelled 
the  whole  of  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  and  iEolian 
states  ^ ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  again  appear  ^K 
Lastly,  in  Sicily  the  tyranny  had  the  most  pros- 
perous career ;  Syracuse  in  particular  not  only 
followed  the  example  of  the  mother-city,  Corinth, 
but  even  surpassed  it,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
last  tyrant  of  the  Grecian  continent,  Hippias  of 
Athens,  had  been  expelled,  and  popular  freedom 
was  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  The  first  of  the 
list  is  Phalaris  in  Agrigentum  ^^  Ol.  53.  4 — 67.  3  ; 
he  was  succeeded  there  by  Alcamenes  and  Alcan- 
der  ^^  apparently  rather  illsymnetae  than  tyrants  ; 
afterwards  Theron  **,  who  probably  inherited  from 
his  father  iEnesidemus  the  tyranny  of  Leontini, 
where,  in  an  early  age,  Paneetius^*  had  been  tyrant^; 
but  marching  from  Agrigentum  he  afterwards  ex- 
pelled *^  the  tyrant  Texillus  of  Himera,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Anaxilas  the  Rhegian,  and  likewise  reigned 
over  Himera.  His  son  Thrasydaeus  was  expelled 
(01.  76.  4)  by  the  Agrigentans  *.  Pythagoras  was 
tyrant  of  Selinus  at  the  time  the  noble  Dorieus 
came  from  Sparta  to  Sicily  (01.  65.  2) ;  the  com- 

*«  Herod.  5.  104.  110.  «  Herod.  6.  113. 

»  Ibid.  6.  43.  »»  Ibid.  8.  85. 

"  CoBcerniDg  his  age  see  Bentley  ;  on  the  manner  in  which  he  gained  the 
tyranny,  Arist.  Poll.  3.  8.  4;  Polysn.  5.  1.  1.  We  cannot  here  notice  the 
innaroerable  allusions  made  to  him  in  other  places. 

»»  Heracl.  Pont.  36. 

»*  Herod.  7.  166 ;  Polyaen.  6.  61  ;  Bockh,  expl.  Pind.  117,  sqq. 

"  Panstius  the  first  tyrant  of  Sicily  occurs  in  £useb.  Ol.  43.  1  ;  he  is 
placed  in  Leontini  by  Aristot.  Poll.  6.  8.  4 ;  6.  10.  4. 

^  Pausan.  6.  22.  4  ;  conf.  Bockh,  ubi  sup. 

A7  Herod.  6.  46.  >«  Diod.  11.  53  ;  Bockh,  ubi  sup.  208. 
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panion  of  the  latter,  Euryleon,  deposed  Pythagoras, 
and  then  reigned  over  Minoa  ^,  as  well  as  Selinus. 
The  civil  dissensions  in  Gela  ended  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Oleander^  (Ol.  68.  4) ;  he  was  (OL  70. 3) 
succeeded  by  his  brave  brother  Hippocrates, 
who  reduced  Zancle^S  where  Scythes,  the  father 
of  Cadmus,  the  subsequent  tyrant  of  Cos,  had 
ruled  before ;  he  was  followed  by  Gelon.  He  trans- 
ferred (01.  73.  4)  the  tyranny  to  Syracuse,  whither 
he  brought  back  the  expelled  Geomori,  and  ex- 
tended his  authority  fer  around,  over  Megara,  Eu- 
boea  ^,  etc. ;  after  him  governed  Hiero  and  then 
Thrasybulus,  his  brothers.  The  latter  of  these 
was  driven  out  by  the  people  ^^  (01.  78.  3.) 

Lower  Italy  likewise  had  its  tyrants ;  Anaxilas 
in.Rhegium^  in  01.  71.  4;  after  him,  01.  76.  1, 
his  noble-minded  slave  Smicythus,  guardian  of  the 
children  of  Anaxilas^,  who  were  expelled  soon  after 
their  accession  to  power^ ;  Clinias  in  Croton,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (?)^; 
Telys  in  Sybaris,  originally  a  demagogue  hostile 
to  the  nobility  ^ ;  Nearchus  or  Demylus  ^  in  Elea, 
Ol.  70;  and  in  the  Campanian  Cuma,  Aristode- 
mus  or  Malacus,  who  was  contemporary  with  tlie 
younger  Tarquin  ^*^. 


»  Herod.  5.  46.  ^  Herod.  7. 163 ;  Aristot.  Poll.  6. 10.  4. 

«  Herod.  6.  23.  24.  ^s  Herod.  7.  156.  166. 

«  Diod.  11.  38.  67;  Aristot.  Poll.  5.  8.  19. 

^  Arist.  Poll.  6.  10.  4  j  Herod.  6. 23.  24 ;  Justin.  4.  2. 

««  Herod.  7. 170  ;  Diod.ll.  66.  «  Diod.  11.  76. 

^  Bionys.  Hal.  FragiD.  v.  19.  4,  he  is  classed  with  Anaxilas. 

«•  Herod.  6.  44 ;  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Ath.  621  F. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  4.  496  D.  ed.  Morell. ;  Plut.  de  Stoicor.  Repugn. 
10.  346.  He  is  named  Diomedon  by  Diog.  L.  9.  26.  He  caused  the  phiUrao- 
pher  Zeno  of  £lea  to  be  tortured  and  put  to  death,  Plut.  de  Garrul.  8.  13 ; 
Diog.  L.  9.  25,  and  Menage  ad  eund.  He  was  afterwards  expelled  by  tha 
people,  9.  27. 

'°  Dionys.  Hal.  7.  4,  sqq.;  Diod.  Fragm.  v,  4.  16.  Bipont. 
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II.  THE  TYRANNY  IN  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE 

LOWER  ORDERS. 

§  50.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  tyranny 
of  the  age  before  the  Persian  wars>  from  that  which 
subsequently  arose^  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
aristocracy  of  the  earlier  time,  from  the  oligarchy 
of  the  later ;  most  of  the  Greek  writers  direct  their 
attention  exclusively  to  the  last  of  these  as  partly 
contemporaneous  with,  and  directly  familiar  to 
them;  wherefore  we  are  unable  to  derive  from  their 
accounts  either  a  true  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  tyranny  in  itself,  or  of  the  place  it  held  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the  age  in  which  it 
flourished.  The  tyranny  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  of  gradually  expand- 
ing political  phenomena,  as  a  system  grounded  on 
the  preceding  otder  of  things,  and  as  a  manifest- 
ation of  one  widely-diffused  spirit  of  the  age.  As 
such,  it  was  a  means  to  substitute  unlimited  au- 
tocracy^ for  responsible  magistracies,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing 
it  to  have  been  an  immediate  continuation  or  a 
degeneration  of  the  princely  power  of  the  early 
age,  as  republican  institutions  in  fact  formed  the 
link  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the  ancient 
monarchy.  Hence  kings,  like  Phidon  of  Argos; 
and  Charilaus  of  Sparta,  could  only  be  denomi- 
nated tyrants  improperly,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  authority  having  been  less  limited  than  that 

*  The  AvvirtitOvvov  is  very  minutely  explained  by  Str.  6. 158 :  aiiroKpari^ 
PatrtKtla  Kai  Avvm^OvvoQ  i^iovtria  a^roreX^c* — Herodotus  employs  Movv* 
apxoct  iiowapxkia  in  speaking  of  kings  and  tyrants :  5.  46.  59.  61 ;  6.  23. 
24 ;  7.  154. 165 ;  but  he  likewise  applies  dvBpdvi  fxovvdpxouri  to  the  Bac- 
chiads  in  an  oracle,  5.  92.  2.    Herewith  compare  3.  80.  Hva  —  ftodvapxov '— 

flOVVOV, 
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of  their  predecessors*;  moreover,  the  republican 
constitutions  which  were  supplanted  by  the  tjnannv, 
were  not,  as  several  of  the  ancients  represent  % 
fully  developed  and  confirmed  democracies,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  firmly-rooted  aristocracies,  reposing 
on  the  apathetic  indifference  or  servile  enduran<:e 
of  the  lower  orders ;  in  many  instances  they  were 
the  disjointed  forms  of  an  aristocracy  brought  to 
dissolution  no  less  by  internal  dissension  than  by 
the  hostility  of  the  aspiring  demus ;  therefore,  in 
opposition  to  iEsymn6ty  ^  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
light  of  an  amicable  compromise,  and  as  originating 
with  the  governing  order^  the  establishment  of  a  ty- 
ranny is  generally  described  as  having  been  attended 
by  stratagem  or  force^  the  appointment  of  body- 
guardsi-  the  maintenance  of  mercenaries,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  citadel  ^  etc. ;  and  lastly,  even  where, 
as  in  Athens  after  Solon's  time,  a  legal  rank  and 
determinate   rights  were  secured  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  the  main-spring  of  such  undertakings 
nevertheless   for  the   most   part   existed  in   the 
character  of  the  lower  orders,  wherein  the  ty- 
ranny possessed  a  kindred  element,  and  was  con- 
sequently seldom  or  never  established  in  opposi- 


•  Ariit.  Poll.  6.  10.  3. 

'  0.  g.  Corn.  Nep.  Milt.  8 :  Omnes  atitem  habentur  et  dicuntur  tyranni, 
qui  pQt«»tat6  lunt  p«rpetua  in  ea  civitate,  quae  libertate  uta  est. 
«  Conf.  $  39.  n.  16—18. 


undaritood  of  the  eiiential  nature  of  the  two  stages  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment  which  lucceeded  that  of  the  kings  generally,  without  regard  to  the 
source  of  power.  To  this,  therefore,  should  probably  be  referred  the  general 
observation,  Pol.  6.  8.  3,  that  tyrants  arose,  U  rwv  6\iyapxtCiv  alpovfikvwv 
Vva  rivd  xipiov  kwi  rdg  fAiylarac  dpx^e*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aris- 
totle's remark  referred,  amongst  others,  to  the  first  magistrate  in  the  iEolian 
Cuma  (f  38.  n.  44),  for  the  fragment  is  taken  from  the  Cumsan  Politeia. 
Conf.  Polit.  4.  8.  2. 
•  Herod.  1.  69 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  7.  4;  Thuc.  1.  126. 
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tion  to  their  wishes.  Gelon,  indeed^  inarched  at 
the  head  of  the  noble  Gamori  of  Syracuse,  against 
the  demus  by  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and 
subdued  it  "^ ;  but  that  was  not  a  tyranny  springing 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  political  system  of  Syra- 
cuse, but  a  coalition  between  foreign  ambition  and 
the  designs  of  a  domestic  faction,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  put  any  other  construction  on  his  continued 
treatment  of  the  demus  of  Megara  and  Euboea* 
in  the  spirit  of  Syracusan  party.  In  consequence 
of  being  extended  over  several  cities,  his  tyranny 
was  of  an  unusual  character ;  he  did  not  support 
himself  by  means  of  the  demus  as  such^  but  as  the 
population  of  his  capital  was  mixed,  and  collected 
together  from  various  cities,  he  mainly  relied  upon 
military  force. 

But  the  tyranny  did  not  derive  its  sole  support 
from  the  hatred  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  govern- 
ing class  by  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and 
on  which  account  they  willingly  lent  themselves 
to  the  factious  purposes  of  the  demagogues  ^^ ; 
this  ardent  desire  to  throw  off  the  detested  yoke 
of  the  nobles,  was  combined  with  a  feehng  which 
centuries  had  not  been  able  to  extinguish,  viz.  a 
natural  preference  for  the  unity  of  the  sovereign 
power,  the  incontestable  advantage  of  monarchy 
over  the  many-headed  domination  of  haughty  and 
exclusive  nobles.  This  attachment  to  the  former 
hereditary  sovereignty  which  lived  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  people  as  a  mild  and  paternal  ad- 
ministration, and  to  which  was  ascribed  as  its  pecu- 

▼  Herod.  7.  165.  «  Herod.  7. 166. 

*  Herod,  ubi  sup.  :  vofiiffaQ  irjftov  ilvai  frvvoiKtifia  dxaptrcararov. 
*^  Arist.  Poll.  5.  4.  6  :  ri  H  wiffTiQ  ^v  17  airkx^^*^  ^P^C  ^oi>s  v\ov<riovQ» 
Conf.  5.  8.  2. 3. 
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liar  characteristic  that  it  dispensed  benefits^  and  did 
not  suffer  injustice  in  the  land",  was  supported  by  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  heroic  age,  and  acquired  new 
force  when  demagogues  added  to  the  popularity 
they  gained  by  their  munificence  and  distinguished 
personal  qualities  the  advantage  of  being  de- 
scended from  the  line  of  the  ancient  kings,  as  was 
the  case  with  Pisistratus ".  Hence,  in  the  divi- 
sions amongst  the  orders,  the  demus  did  not  so 
much  aim  at  securing  for  itself  independence  and 
participation  in  the  government,  as  at  placing  a 
monarch  upon  the  throne ;  and  far  from  cavilling 
about  the  ultimate  grounds  of  abstract  right,  only 
looked  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  and 
desired  to  be  governed  by  him  to  whom  it  attri- 
buted the  greatest  strength,  wisdom,  and  modera- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  Athenian  demus  asked 
Solon  to  be  tyrant ",  and  the  Agrigentans  expressed 
a  similar  wish  with  regard  to  Erapedocles  ^*.  There- 
fore the  gathering  of  large  bodies  of  the  people 
around  the  demagogues,  was  not  solely  occasioned 
by  the  distractions  of  faction,  nor  was  the  tyranny 
which  resulted  from  the  struggle,  a  mere  advan- 
tage reaped  by  the  watchfiilness  of  egotism,  or  a 
failure  of  democratic  policy,  which,  after  ridding 
itself  of  the  aristocracy,  had  to  deplore  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  greater  evil  in  the  tyranny  of  the 
demagogue  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  political  calcula- 
tions of  the  demus  had  their  final  end  and  aim 
in  the  undivided  power  of  an  able  sovereign. 


"  Arist.  Poll.  3.  9.  4;  6.  8.  6.  "  Herod.  5.  65. 

"  Plut.  Sol.  14. 

^*  Aristot.  ap.  Diog.  L.  8.  63.  The  account  of  the  expression  of  a  similar 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  populace,  with  regard  to  Alcibiades,  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  transpositions,  Plut.  Alcib.  34. 
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Hence  the  successM  tyrant  could  not  be  regarded 
by  the  people  in  the  light  of  a  natural  enemy*     In 
forming  their  estimate  of  a  tyranny^  as  far  as  a 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  political  law  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  multitude,  they 
did  not  search  after  the  roots  of  that  authority,  or 
take  into  consideration  the  usurpation  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  just  cMtns  of  the  people  at  large  to  a 
share  in  the  supreme  power,  but  looked  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government  itself,  its  administration  of 
justice,  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  wisdom, 
and  incorruptibility.  This  estimation  of  the  tyranny, 
according  to  the  use  it  made  of  power,  was  not 
only  exhibited  in  the  uncofiscious  and  undefined 
feelings  of  the  mass,  but  even  in  the  intercourse  of 
sages  with  good  and  able  tyrants.     Solon,  regard- 
less of  the  legal  grounds  on  which  the  title  of 
Philocyprus  rested,  took  delight  in  his  society,  and 
extolled  him  in  his  poetry  ",  because  he  was  a  just 
man.     Illustrious   poets,    Pindar   and   iEsohylus, 
Simonides    and   Anacreon,    Bacchylides,    Ibycus, 
and    Arion    also,    resided   with    tyrants  ^^      This 
explains  the  praise  so  unanimously  expressed  of 
Pisistratus  ^^,  whose  authority,  established  almost 
immediately  after  the  body  of  the  people  acquired 
a  share  in  the  highest  power,  rendered  itself  so 
grateftil  to  the  demus  by  the  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice, and  by  royal  soUcitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 


1^  See  §  49.  n.  49. 

>A  See  my  Progr.  de  Pindaio  Reip.  Constit.  Prsceptore  Disp.  2.  p.  17,  sqq. 
It  is  absurd  to  construe  the  selfish  tirade  of  Alceus  against  Pittacus  into  a 
patriotic  hostility  to  tyrants.  This  character  might  more  justly  be  ascribed  to 
bis  poem  on  the  death  of  Myrsilus,  Athen.  10.  430.  C. 

^^  See  in  particular  Thucyd.  6.  54.  The  silly  Scolion  indeed  says,  that 
Thucydides  perhaps  extolled  the  Pisistratids  because  he  himself  belonged  to 
their  family  f 
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subject  in  every  department  of  political  life  ;  hence 
the  encomiums  passed  on  Gelon  **,  who  was  by  no 
means  favourably  disposed  towards  the  demus; 
thus  paternal  indulgence  and  affabiUty  were  the 
support  of  these  potentates  generally,  so  that  many 
of  them  could  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  the  people 
unattended  by  guards  ^^,  Lastly,  this  serves  to  ex- 
plain how  the  word  tyrannus  was  only  used  origi- 
nally to  designate  a  ruler  ^,  without  any  invidious 
secondary  meaning ;  while  tyrannus,  as  applied  to 
the  kings  of  the  early  age^^,  and  basileus  for  a 
tyrant  *S  were  still  employed  promiscuously  after 
the  full  development  of  democracy.  The  distinc- 
tion between  tyrannus  as  something  odious,  and 
basileus  as  an  object  worthy  of  love  and  affection  *^ 
was  an  immediate  result  of  the  departure  of  the 
tyranny  from  the  paternal  system  of  kingly  govern- 
ment. This  being  blended  with  the  opinions  of 
subsequent  politicians  on  the  subject  of  popular 
rights,  the  character  ifr  assumed  acquired  greater 


**  Diod.  11.  38,  voWtjv  tvvofiiav,  k.  r.  X. 

'*  CoQcemiog  Cypielus,  see  ArUt.  Pol.  5.  7.  22.  *qq.;  on  Gelon,  see  Diod. 
11.  26:  JElian,  V.  H.  6.  11 ;  13.  36;  on  Theron,  see  Diod.  F.  v.  4.  66. 
Bipont. 

^  The  word  first  occurs  in  Archilochus,  Pint,  de  Tranquil!.  Anira.  7.  839 ; 
Arffum.  Soph.  (£d.  Tvr.  Schol.  iEschyh  Prometh.  224.  Archilochus  appears 
to  nave  applied  it  to  tne  Lydian  prince  Gyges,  (a  usurper,  it  is  true,  Herod. 
1. 11.)  see  Herod.  1.  12,  and  Valcken. 

**  See  the  Tragedians ;  also  Herod.  1.  7.  on  the  Lydian  Candaules ;  8.  137. 
on  the  ancient  kingship  in  general,  and  on  the  Macedonian  in  particular. 

**  For  examples,  see  more  especially  Herod.  3. 52  ;  it  is  applied  to  Peri- 
ander,  6.  27 ;  Mnandrius,  6.  44 ;  Telys,  6.  109.  1 10  -,  the  Cyprian  Tyrants, 
6.  23 ;  Scythes,  5.  35,  Aristagoras.  Cypselus  is  also  saluted  by  the  title  of 
pa(ri\ti>Q  kKuvoXo  KopivOov,  in  an  oracular  response,  5.  92.  5 ;  BaaiXtvc* 
and  immediately  afterwards  rijpavvoQ,  5.  113;  /SamXcvc,  rvpavvo^,  and 
fiodvapxoe,  6.23;  Thucydides,  1.  13,  distinguishes  heiween  rvpavviSeg  and 
irarptKal  paffiXiiai ;  conf.  Schol.  ;  Eupolis  called  Pisistratus  PatnXtitg,  see 
Ammon.  rvpavvog.  On  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  words,  see  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ach.  61. 

"  This  is  perceptible  even  in  the  £tym.  M. :  BaaiKiie  pdciv  IXris  (!)  ^x^^* 
TOvriffTiutrd  tov  trXriOovg  voioviuvog  rr^v  fiaotv  Kai  ri^v  i^odov*  ^h  ydp 
6XflO&c  pa<riXfia  caXoirouiv  *  6  di  icacoTrotwv  rvpawog. 
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odium  in  proportion  as  those  opinions  became  more 
violent  **. 

HI.  TYRANNY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  DESPOTISM. 

§  61.  That  mode  of  government  which  has  associ- 
ated the  word  tyrant  with  universal  reprobation,  and, 
amongst  the  Greeks,  caused  the  authority  annexed  to 
it  to  be  contrasted  with  the  ancient  monarchy  as  a 
despotism  enforced  by  hired  task-masters  and  myr- 
midons, a  dereUction  of  all  paternal  and  benevolent 
dispositions,  unnatural  oppression  and  cruelty,  a 
violation  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human  \  etc.,  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  no  more  wholly  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  tyranny,  than  a  degeneracy 
of  the  nobihty  was  to  the  early  aristocracy ;  and 
the  name  of  Phalaris  has  descended  to  us  branded 
by  history.  Now,  although  it  has  been  customary 
to  class  these  characteristics  together,  as  the  uni- 
versal qualities  of  the  tyranny,  and  a  similarity  in  the 
political  position  of  the  tyrants  and  the  character 
of  the  age  may  have  led  to  a  certain  uniformity  in 
their  proceedings,  still  the  single  touches  of  the 
picture  are  applicable  to  individual  tyrants  of  the 
earlier  age  in  part  only,  and  in  a  subdued  light.  For 
we  may  plainly  perceive,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Aristodemus,  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  %    that    as    battles    were    described    by 


**  As  in  Polyb.  2.  69.  aitrb  ydp  rovvoua  7rcpil%fc  rijv  &<Tepe<yrdr7iv 
iuipatnv  Kai  vrdffas  mpuiXfit^  rdg  iv  cLvOpiairoiQ  iSiKias  Kai  vapavofiitig. 
Hence  in  Hesych.  TvpavvoQ  ap^oiv  d9r}}vi)c  Kai  &7rdvBpi»)'7rogt  and  Poll.  6. 
151,  are  classed  togetber,  where  we  must,  however,  enquire  whether  the  con- 
fusion between  rvpavvoq  and  Tvppriv6gt  mentioned  Append,  v.,  has  not 
caused  the  character  of  the  tyrants  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  odious  light,  and 
occasioned  this  association.  Uonf.  at  large  the  first  chapter  in  Ebert.  Disser- 
tationes  Siculse,  Regimontii,  1825. 

*  See  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  3—10  j  5.  8.  6.  7  ;  conf.  Plat.  Repub.  8.  562.  A. 
•qq.  *  Dionys.  7.  7. 
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Diodorus  from  imagination,  and  orations  some- 
times composed  with  the  same  license  of  invention^ 
so  it  became  customary  to  draw  a  certain  vague 
and  general  picture  of  the  tjnrants  instead  of  de- 
scribing their  real  peculiarities  \  Thus  the  conduct 
of  one  was  attributed  to  another ;  and  even  when 
certain  particulars  were  ascribed,  to  the  proper 
owners^  various  additions  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swelling  up  the  catalogue  of  their  crimes  *,  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  have 
been  propagated  *. 

The  zealous  endeavour  to  secwe  and  maintain 
the  tyranny,  ihay  be  accounted  the  root  of  benignant 
and  mild,  as  well  as  of  rigorous  and  cruel  conduct 
in  the  tyrants.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  their  government,  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
t3nranny,  they  are  justly  chargeable  with  selfish- 
ness ^     But  this  is  very  far  from  implying  that  the 

tyrants  appropriated  to  themselves  all  that  was 

• 

*  Compare  with  the  description  of  Dionysius,  that  given  by  Hippias,  of  the 
tvranny  in  En^hre,  Athen.  6. 259.  CD;  that  of  I'heopompus  of  Hegesilo- 
ifhus*  conduct  in  Rhodes,  Ath.  10.  444.  F. ;  and  Heracl.  p.  31,  of  a  tyrant  said 
to  have  resided  in  Cephallenia,  who  only  allowed  two  festivals  annually,  per- 
mitted no  stranger  to  reside  for  more  than  ten  days  in  the  city,  asserted  the 
right  of  the  first  night,  etc. 

*  A  parallel  instance  occurs  in  Euseb.  Chr.  1470,  where  see  Cedren.  1198  : 
t<ipKvviOQ  ^oxfTTtpPoc — l^tvpt  SfCfiA,  auoTiyaQ,  ^v\a,  ccpicrdc,  ^wXaicdc, 
leXoco^C*  vkBag,  a\v9£ig,  k^opiag,  furdXXa ;  a  just  estimate  of  this  unhistori- 
cal  mode  of  accumulating  matter,  is  conveyed  by  the  excellent  observation  of 
Polybius  ap.  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  Exc.  Virt  et  Vit.  (Polyb.  Sch weigh. 
7.  7.)  "  The  historians  have  related  a  great  deal  concernmg  the  cruelty  of 
this  Hieronymus,  but  he  must  have  been  too  young  to  deserve  it,  dXKa  fioi 
SoKovfftv  ol  rdc  kvi  fikpovg  ypdpovTsg  irpd^nc*  ktrti^Av  viroBkffiig  c^ttc- 
ptXeTTTOvg  ifVoffrrifTiovTai  Koi  ffTivdg,  imjx^'vovrte  irpayuiunav  dva-V' 
K&l^EvBai  Tct  fiiKpa  ntyaKa  wouXv  Kai  wepl  t&v  fitiSk  fivrjfiiig  a^iiov  rroXKovg 
Tivag  diaTiOeffSai  Xoyovg" 

*  Thus  Clearcbus,  ap.  Ath.  9.  396.  F.,  asserts  that  Fhalaris  devoured  un- 
weaned  infants. 

®  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  8.  3  :  rvpavviSa — i^rig — apx^i — trpbg  rb  ff^inpov  rt^r^c 
(TVfA^kpov,  dWd  fir^  vpbg  rb  t&v  cLpxofi'evutv, 
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good  and  desirable,  and  revelled  in  princely  luxury 
themselves,  whilst  the  state  derived  no  benefits 
whatever  from  their  authority,  it  was,  moreover, 
peculiar  to  that  mode  of  government  to  establish 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  as  the 
supreme  law.  But  this  was  not  attended  by  the 
abolition  of  all  legal  institutes ;  the  constitution  of 
Solon  continued  to  exist,  in  form,  under  the  Pisis- 
tratidae;  their  attacks  were  not  so  much  directed 
against  law  and  prescription,  as  against  the  power 
and  influence  of  rank,  which  had  till  then  prevailed. 
This  chiefly  affected  the  nobility ;  hence  it  became 
a  universal  characteristic  of  the  tyranny  to  abolish 
or  remodel  ^  those  forms  which  supported  their  au- 
thority, toTiumble  them  ^  to  reduce  thetn  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  other  citizens,  and  to 
make  all  honour  and  importance  in  the  state  solely 
dependent  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  tyrant. 
This  last  proceeding  degenerated  into  the  most 
reckless  violation  of  personal  rights  in  the  conduct 
of  Polycrates,  who  despoiled  his  citizens  of  their 
property,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  them  under  the 
name  of  donations  ^  thus  making  every  thing  a 
concession  of  royal  favour.  But  the  marked  oppo- 
sition of  the  tyranny  to  the  nobility,  proves  that 
measures  for  oppressing  or  enfeebling  the  lower 
orders  are,  partly,  not  attributable  to  the  ancient 
tyranny  at  all,  as  they  were,  in  reality,  not  adopted 
till  after  the  full  development  of  democracy,  and 
must  partly  be  regarded  in  a  light  very  different 


^  This  was  in  some  measure  the  aim  of  the  institutions  of  Clistbenes  in 
Sicyon,  Herod.  5.  68. 

'  See  Thrasybuhis  the  Milesian's  advice  to  Periander,  to  mow  down  those 
who  towered  above  the  rest,  Herod.  5.  92.  6 ;  Arist.  Pol.  5.  8.  7. 

»  Herod.  3.  39.  123. 
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from  that  of  mere  oppression.     Such  were  the  le- 
moval  of  the  lower  class  from  the  city^  as  the 
centre  of  government,  and  compeDiiig   ibem  to 
aHHume  the  rustic  garb  of  the  sheepskin  ".     When 
these  measures  were  intended  for  the  degradatioD 
of  the  demus,  they  appear  to  be  more  justly  attri- 
butable to  some  of  the  aristocratic  governments  ^ ; 
whenever  they  were  employed  by  tjrrants^  they  bear 
indisputable  marks  of  a  solicitude  for  the  improYe- 
mont  of  agriculture  ^^  the  usual  attendants  of  which 
are  prosperity  and  tranquillity.    Another  accusation 
is,  that  the  tyrants  disarmed  the  people  and  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  bands  of  mercenaries. 
This,  which  we  may  certainly  assume  to  have  been 
a  general  practice,  was  not,  however,  done  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  having  a  body-guard,  or,  as  the 
remark  of  a  later  age  would  lead  us  to  suppose ", 
because  the  tyrants  considered  themselves  victims 
marked  out  for  slaughter,  but  was  effected  with 
a  view  to  the  greater  extension  of  their  authority,  as 
will  afterwards  be  shown.    This,  again,  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  entirely  disarming  their  sub- 
jects.    The  Sicilian  tjrants,  in  their  contests  with 
the  Carthaginians,  undoubtedly  employed  armies 
composed  of  their  own  citizens.     The  systematic 


*^  Moeritf  Karuvdtcri,  This  is  ascribed  to  the  Orthagoridae,  and  to  Pisistra- 
tus  by  Foil.  7.68^  concerning  Pisistratus,  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1151,  sqq^ 
conf.  Suid.  KaruviKai.  The  KarutvdKfjf  Aristoph.  Eccles.  724,  and  Kovi- 
irodtQ,  848,  do  not  refer  to  the  ancient  time.  The  nistory  of  the  word  fiSOuv 
ii  similar,  Hesych.  fi69, 

"  See  §  32.  n.  19  \  conf.  Arist.  Pol.  5.  4.  5 ;  5.  8.  7 ;  Meier  de  Bon.  Damn. 
185.  n.  81. 

''  Dion.  Chrys.  1.  621.  At  the  command  of  Pisistratus  the  Athenians  be- 
came yttiipyoi  Kai  ttjv  'ArriKi)v  irporipov  i//iXi)v  Koi  ddtvdpov  ovcrav  iXaiaiQ 
Kare^vrtvoav,  Gelon  incited  the  people  to  agriculture  as  he  led  them  to 
war,  Plut.  Apophih.  6.  668.  Periander  went  still  further;  he  forbade  the  use 
of  slaves  (1)  and  compelled  the  citizens  to  carry  on  trade  themselves,  Nicol. 
Damasc.  42.  Orell.;  and  450.  ed.  Vales. 

>3  iEl.  V.  H.  10.5. 
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enervafion  of  the  people,  ascribed  to  Polycrates", 
and,  in  order  to  complete  the  picture,  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  ^^  to  Aristodemus,  may  have  been 
practised  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  those  only  with 
the  military  nobility.     For  such  a  line  of  conduct 
would  be  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  stimulus 
given  to  agriculture,  than  with  the  oppression  by 
means  of  taxation,  so  frequently  alluded  to-    Hence 
the  means  taken  to  dishearten  the  people,  by  im- 
posts  and  exactions,  which  Aristotle   ascribes  to 
Poly  crates  ^^  cannot  be  applied  to  the  tyrants  ge- 
nerally.    The  taxes  were  sometimes  light  ^^,  and 
they  must  have  been  sensible  that  the  oppression 
which  aimed  at  destroying  courage  was  no   less 
t^alculated  to  produce  despair.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  position  led  them  to  inflict  severe 
punishment  on  disobedience,   and  made  it  their 
policy  to  endeavour  to  rid  themselves  of  dangerous 
opponents ;  but  in  the  narratives  of  Phalaris  alone  ^ 
this  is  exaggerated  into  inhuman  delight  at  the  tor- 
ments of  unhappy  victims.     Periander,  to  whom  is 
pre-eminently  ascribed  the  pursuance  of  a  tyrannical 
and  inhuman  system  ^^,  originally  showed  kindly 
dispositions^®;  but  unpremeditated  incest  with  his 
mother  is  said  to  have  inspired  him  with  misan- 


**  Ath.  12.  540;  coDf.  Wyttenb.  ad  Plut.  Apophth.  1044,  where  the  real 
origin  of  that  imputation  is  shown  to  be  Cyrus'  treatment  of  the  Lydians 
(Herod.  1.  157). 

»»  Dionys.  7.  9.  »«  Pol.  5.  9.  4. 

'7  Pisistratus  subjected  arable  land  to  the  payment  of  tithe,  Meurs.  Pis. 
6.  7.  9.  The  nobility  had  taken  the  sixth ;  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  took  a 
twentieth  only,  Thucyd.  6.  54 ;  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  351.  Gelon  conscien- 
tiously repaid  a  loan,  Plut.  Apophth.  6. 668. 

'^  Heracl.Pont.  36.  Concerning  his  bull,  see  Calliroach.  Fragm.  1.  487.  ed. 
Em.;  Diod.  13.90;  Cic.  in  Verr.  4.33;  Ath.  9.  396;  Schol.  Pind.  p.  1. 
185.  But  the  bull  which  Scipio  sent  back  from  Carthage  to  the  Agrigentans 
was  an  effigy  of  the  river-god  Gelas  ;  see  the  Scholion  already  referred  to. 

'9  Arist.  Poll.  5.  9.  2  J  conf.  Heracl.  Pont.  5 ;  Diog.  L.  1.  98. 

«>  Herod.  5.  92  ;  6.  7. 
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thropic  cruelty  ^*.  The  employment  of  spies  as  a 
means  of  security  ^,  naturally  attended  that  of  mer- 
cenaries, but  was  not  reduced  to  a  definite  system 
till  some  time  afterwards  in  Syracuse.  Finally,  we 
may  safely  vindicate  the  tyranny  fi'om  the  charge 
of  having  placed  its  interdict  upon  mental  cultiva- 
tion *' ;  this  accusation,  too,  may  probably  be  traced 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  some  of  the  aristocrats 
towards  their  dependents,  as  those  of  Mitylene,  for 
example  **.  For  how  could  the  courts  of  the  tyrants 
have  been  the  seats  of  art  and  science,  had  these 
blossoms  of  mental  culture  been  prohibited  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  care  they  took  to  foster  and  en- 
courage them,  the  hospitality  which  the  tyrants 
uniformly  showed  to  artists  and  poets  ^,  the  collec- 
tion of  libraries  by  Polycrates  ^  and  the  Pisistra- 
tidae^,  the  erection  of  public  edifices,  and  the 
adornment  of  the  temples  and  palace  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  ^,  bespeak  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
impart  external  greatness  and  lustre  to  the  tyranny, 
and  to  assimilate  it  in  its  outward  characteristics  to 
the  venerated  monarchy  of  the  olden  time.  Of  a 
corresponding  character  were  the  external  opera- 
tions of  the  state,  which  required  the  maintenance 


^  Parthen.  17;  Diog.  L.  1.96.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus'  accouDt 
that  the  advice  of  -  Thrasybulus  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his  disposition, 
appears  almost  puerile.  The  anti-tyrannic  tendency  of  the  speech  of  the 
Corinthian  Sosicles,  ap.  Herod.  5.  92 ;  2.  3,  has  likewise  cast  a  false  light 
upon  Cypselus. 

^  The  Bosphoran  Leucon  said  to  a  slanderer,  avsKruva  &v — <rk — ct  fii^ 
vovffpCiv  dvop&v  ri  TvoavvtQ  kdeiro,  Athen.  6«  257.  D.  This  is  a  truth 
which  is  applicable  to  all  ages. 

»  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  9. 2.  7. 

«•  ^lian,  v.  H.  7. 16  ;  conf.  §  26.  n.  24. 

»  §  50.  n.  16.  «  Athen.  1.  3.  A. 

^  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  6.  17. 

^  See  in  general  Aristot.  Pol.  5-  9.  4  ;  concerning  Polycrates,  Herod.  3. 21. 
41  ;  60.  125 ;  coof.  Athen.  12.  540.  D.  £. ;  CHsthenes,  Paus.  2.  9.  6 ;  Cypse- 
lus, Paus.  5.  2.  4 ;  5.  17,  sqq.  On  the  embellishment  of  Athens  by  Hippar- 
chus,  consult  Ps.  Plat.  Hipparchus,  etc. 
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of  a  large  military  force;  but  this  .must  not  be 
regarded  as  merely  destined  for  the  oppression  of 
the  citizens.  The  general  position  of  the  tyrants 
rendered  military  exploits  necessary^  in  order  to 
inspire  respect  for  them  as  martial  princes ;  Hip- 
pocrates, Gelon,  Theron,  Polycrates,  Periander, 
Clisthenes,  and  Pisistratus,  were  not  deficient  in 
energy  and  courage ;  but  they  were  combined  with 
that  circumspection  which  was  requisite  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  external  supports  to  their  domination. 
Every  fresh  conquest  became  an  additional  bul- 
wark to  their  domestic  power  %  whilst  the  peaceful 
foundation  of  colonies,  as  was  effected  by  Cypselus 
in  Ambracia,  Anactorium  and  Leucas^^  and  alli- 
ances with  other  states,  more  especially  with  ty- 
rants, as  between  Periander  and  Thrasybulus '^ 
Periander  and  Procles '%  and  Gelon  and  Theron  ^\ 
were  intended  to  impart  firmness  to  their  still 
wavering  authority  at  home. 

IV.  DOWNFAL  OF  THE  TYRANNY. 

§  52.  Thucydides^  extols  Sparta  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  Grecian  continent  firom  tyrants ;  Plutarch  * 
has  collected  a  niunber  of  examples  in  support 
of  his  assertion.  These  are,  however,  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  doubtfiil  statements  injudiciously 


*  Montesq.  Espr.  d.  L.  8. 16;  Quand  un  prince  d'aoe  Tille  est  cfaass^  de 
sa  ville,  le  proces  est  fini;  8*il  a  plusieurs  villes,  le  proces  n'est  que  com- 
mence. This  is  overlooked  by  Thucydides,  1.  17 ;  against  which  see  his  own 
testimony,,  6.  54. 

••  Str.  10.  452.  »'  See.  n.  8. 

»  §49.n.  15. 

»  Diod.  11.26.  Analogous  cases  are  when  Procles  obtained  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  Aristocrates,  the  Arcadian  king,  Diog.  L.  1.94,  and  Clisthenes 
of  Sicyon  showed  especial  favour  to  Hippoclides  amongst  the  suitors  for  his 
daughter's  hand,  because  he  was  related  to  the  Cypselide,  Herod.  6.  128. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  18  ;  conf.  Miill.  Dor.  1. 160,  sqq.,  and  his  Prolegom.  405.. 

*  Pint,  de  Herod.  Malig.  9.  411 ;  coof.  §  27*  n.  17. 
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compiled  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Herodotus ; 
the  testimony  of  Thucydides  is  only  strictly  ad- 
missible so  far  as  it  relates  to  Athens,  but  it  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  us  in  applying 
it  more  extensively.     In  Sparta  the  tyranny  had 
to  encounter  serious  obstacles,  not  only  in  being 
opposed  as  a  spurious  species  of  government  to  the 
legitimate  monarchy  which  still  existed  there,  but 
also  in  the  alarm  caused  by  the  danger  to  which  the 
ancient  Doric  institutions  in  other  states  became 
exposed  from  the  innovations  of  the  tyrants,  sach 
as  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Perioeci, 
and  the  introduction  of  unconstitutional  forms  in 
general.    Now^  although  Sparta's  efforts  to  acquire 
the  hegemony  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  naturally 
accompanied  by  the  selfish  desire  to  rid  herself  of 
the  enemies  of  Doric  prescription,  of  which  she 
herself  was  the  nucleus;  still  the  extinction  <^ 
various  tyrannies,  for  instance,  that  of  Corinth  *,  oc- 
curred before  the  policy  of  Sparta  had  spread  over 
the  whole  Peloponnesus,  and  moreover  she  was  by 
no  means  the  natural  enemy  of  tyranny  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  Pisistratidae  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
her^  and  although  she  afterwards  expelled  them 
in  obedience  to  the  injunction^  of  the  Delphic  god, 
she  was  nevertheless  subsequently  inclined  to  force 
Athens  once  more  to.  submit  to  their  domination^ ; 
so  that  we  may  with  Dion  Chrysostomus  ^  look 
upon  the  Corinthian  Sosicles,  who,  by  his  speech  % 
dissolved  the  confederate  army  assembled  to  assist 
the  Pisistratidae,  as  the  eventual  liberator  of  Athens.. 


'  According  to  Euseb.  Chron.  01.  48.  *  Herod.  S,  63. 

*  Herod.  6.  91»  sqq. 

^  Dio  Chrysoftom,  2. 108.  ed.  Reisk.  ^  Herod.  5.  92. 
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But  even  assuming  that  this  merit  migh't  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Spartans,  absolutely  and  without  limit- 
ation, still  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which 
the  subversion  of  tyranny  in  the  other  states  was 
attended,  would  remain  unexplained :  wherefore  the 
destruction  of  that  power,  like  its  rise,  must  be 
traced  to  the  operation  of  causes  connected  with 
its  intrinsic  nature,  and  a  corresponding  tendency 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

As  the  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  appears  as  a 
revival  of  the  kingly  office  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  ancient  time,  so  it  must  on  the  other  be  regarded 
as  pregnant  with  the  principle  of  novelty.  Inno- 
vation and  a  departure  from  prescription  are  im- 
plied in  the  extraordinary  intelligence  and  energy 
with  which  the  tyrants  must  have  been  endowed 
to  attain  their  station,  and  the  restless  ever-active 
vigilance  it  required  to  assert  their  elevation  ;  they 
well  knew  that  the  age,  which  continued  to  ad- 
vance with  them,,  had  higher  claims  upon  them 
than  such  as  a  mere  restoration  of  ancient  forms 
would  satisfy,  and  that  although  this  might  serve 
to  give  them  the  sanction  of  appearances,  the  ef- 
fectual supports  of  their  rank  and  station  required 
to  be  created  anew.  Notwithstanding  their  emi- 
nent endowments,  and  the  disposition  of  the  lower 
orders  to  honour  them  like  kings  of  the  olden  time, 
their  government  could  not  possibly  be  so  firmly 
rooted  as  the  legitimate  monarchy  had  been®. 
This  was  eminently  displayed  in  the .  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  tyranny.     The  family  principle 


*  On  that  account  Solon  refused  the  tyranny,  &<rirtp  oifK  aptrj  n^  \a> 
fiovTOQ  fitOifQ  Av  pa<ri\tiav  ytvofAkvfiv,  Flut.  Sol.  14. 
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could  not  *have  acquired  sufficient  firmness  and 
consistence  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  to 
support  itself  by  its  own  inherent  strength,  where- 
fore it  became  indispensable  that  new  and  original 
excellence  should  characterize  the  successor  of  an 
able  tyrant ;  the  want  of  energy  and  sagacity  was 
fetal ;  moral  virtue  alone  could  not  atone  for  their 
absence ;  although  the  ancient  institutions  had  been 
abolished,  the  decided  opponents  to  their  power, 
the  once  governing  nobles,  were  by  no  means  extir- 
pated ;  whilst  the  demus,  formerly  destitute  of  all 
legal  and  recognized  rights,  had  already  gained  by 
the  degradation  of  that  once  privileged  order  to  a 
state  of  equal  subjection  with  itself.  At  the  same 
time  the  active  and  stimulating  government  of  the 
tyrants  had  excited  fermentation  in  all  the  chan- 
nels of  political  life ;  by  straining  the  sinews  of  the 
state  they  had  not  relaxed,  but  invigorated  them ; 
consciousness  and  reflection  on  political  systems 
were  roused  into  activity,  one  innovation  produced 
another,  and  even  the  sight  of  that  success  which 
had  crowned  the  efforts  of  so  many  aspirants  to 
the  tyranny,  was  calculated  to  call  up  an  inclina- 
tion to  emulate  their  example^,  or  to  inspire  self- 
confidence  and  the  consciousness  of  a  capacity 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  importance.  Hence,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Grecian  continent,  to  which 
the  power  of  Sparta  did  not  extend,  the  t)n'anny, 
which  had  in  some  instances  been  inherited  with- 
out the  sanction  of  energy  and  intelligence,  a  short 
time  before  the  Persian  wars  sunk  beneath  the 
efforts  of  numerous  assailants ;  these  were  exhi- 

^  Perian4er  says,  Herod.  3.  53  :  Tvpavvig  xP^t^^  <T^aXi|/)6v*  ttoXXoi  ^t 
avT^c  ipatrrai  ccVc. 
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bited  in  various  modes  ^^  but  seldom  in  the  simul- 
taneous rise  of  the  people  as  against  Phalaris", 
whilst  the  impulse  which  was  caused  by  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Persians  at  length  spread  to  Sicily, 
and  eventually  effected  the  deliverance  of  that 
country. 

The  despotic  government  which  afterwards  arose 
served  to  cast  an  unfavourable  light  upon  the 
ancient  tyranny,  but  the  demus  which  had  achieved 
its  freedom  and  possessed  mmierous  memorials  of 
the  greatness  of  those  rulers,  long  continued  to 
recal  their  merits  with  affection  and  gratitude^*; 
heroic  honours  were  awarded  to  Gelon  and  The- 
ron  ",  and  their  names,  with  those  of  a  Cypselus, 
a  Clisthenes,  and  a  Pisistratus,  have  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  the  glory  they  deserve. 
But  the  pupilage  of  the  demus  was  now  ended, 
and  upon  the  liberation  of  Athens,  where  its  career 
was  most  triumphant,  it  was  soon  destined  to  show 
what  its  emancipated  strength  could  accomplish 
against  the  insolence  of  Persian  barbarians  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  expelled  tyrant  Hippias. 


^  Aristot,  Poll.  5.  8.  9 — 11.    ConcemiDg  the  personal  motives  which  in- 
flnenced  the  murd««rs  of  Hipparchus,  see  Thucyd.  6. 53,  sqq. ;  iEIian.  V.  H. 

' "'  Cic.  de  Offic.  2.  7. 

'*  It  was  not  customary  *'  Acta  rescindere  ;**  the  assertion  of  Gellius  9.  2, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  fact.  Corinth,  indeed,  caused  the  Delphic  treasure 
of  Cypselus  to  be  transferred  to  the  name  of  the  state,  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  7. 
576;  out  the  epitaph  of  Periander  was  preserved  inviolate,  Diog.  L.  1.  97; 
and  the  undertakings  commenced  by  him  against  other  states  were  partly  con- 
tinued by  the  commonwealth.  But  popular  hatred  is  unequivocally  expressed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Agrigentans,  wno  forbade  their  citizens  to  wear  that 
colour  which  had  once  been  worn  by  the  body-guards  of  Phalaris. 
>«  Diodor.  11.38.  53. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

On  the  Etesian  Winds, 

§  3.  n.  20. 

The  following  collection  of  the  principal  statements  in 
the  ancient  writers  concerning  the  Etesian  winds^  has 
been  made  with  the  view  of  imparting  some  degree  of 
definiteness  to  this  subject,  to  which  such  frequent  allusion 
is  made ;  and  therefore  cannot,  from  its  nature,  become 
the  medium  of  new  or  original  opinions^ 

Northerly  winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  the  Grecian  seas ;  they  begin  to  blow  in  the 
morning,  whilst  the  evenings  are  generally  calm.  Qlarke, 
Travels,  S.  3.  380,  According  to  Kinsbergen,  p.  8O9 
northerly  winds  prevail  at  Tenedos  for  nine  months* 
Hence,  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont  is  rendered  so 
difficult,  and  the  corn-vessels  which  used  to  convey  sup- 
plies from  Egypt  to  the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople 
were  frequently  obliged  to  lie  so  long  at  anchor ;  on  which 
account  Justinian  established  magazines  on  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  to  preserve  the  corn  from  the  damage  to  which 
it  became  liable  on  board.  Procopius  de  CEdific.  5,  S, 
The  north  wind  in  general  (not  the  Etesise),  frequently 
denominated  from  Thrace  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  507,  sqq, 
Bpfjaa-fu  vvoal,  Soph.  Antig.  585.  STpvfiovlrf9,  Herod. 
8.  118.)  was  disliked  by  the  Greeks;  it  is  characterized 
as  rough  {Bvairvooi  irvoal^  Soph,  ubi  sup.) 

The  Etesiae  form  one  variety  of  this  class.  The  word 
erqaloLy  accprding  to  its  etymological  signification,  denotes 
winds  which  return  annually  with  a  certain  regularity. 
Bopiai  ir^a-coi,,  Aristot.  Probl.  S6.  2.  In  Alexandria  the 
irrifrLcu  itc  t&v  fiopeltov,  Strab.  17.  793,  began  every  year 
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with  the  summer.     Aquilones  Etesiae^  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  2. 
§  42.    Etesia  flabra  aquilonum,  Lucret.  5.  741.    Comp. 
6.  730.     So  far  the  word  Etesiae  is  not  used  in  reference 
to  northerly  winds  alone.     By  Posidonius,  the  evpov  were 
designated  irffa-lai,  of  the  sea  extending  from  Iberia  to 
Sardinia,  Str.  3.  144;    also  the  Indian  rainy  winds  by 
Eratosthenes,  Str.    15.   690 — 692.      Compare  Arrhian. 
Anab.  6.  21  ;  Indica  2\  ;  Seneca  Qu.  Nat.  5.  18;  Etcsiae 
— totam  Indiam  et  iSthiopiam  continuis  aquis  irrigant. 
This  serves  to  explain  the  statement,  Liv.  37.  2S,  that 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  had  had  a  slow  passage  towards 
the  west,  along  the  south  coast  of  Lesser  Asia:  adverso 
tempore   Etesiarum,  quod  velut   statum  Favoniis  esset. 
Therefore  the  word  is  used  without  any  allusion  whatever 
to  a  particular  point  of  the  compass,  Phavorinus  ap.  Gell. 
Noct.  Att. ;  Etesias  et  prodromi — certo  tempore  anni,  cum 
canis  oritur,  ex  alia  atque  alia  coeli  parte  spirant.   Compare 
Apuleius  de  Mund.  2.  £61 :  Sunt  Etesiae  et  prodromi  spi- 
rantes  ex  omni  parte  eo  tempore  aestatis,  quo  canis  oritur. 
The  word  is,  in  its  most  limited  acceptation,  applied  to 
the  north-west  winds  which  blew  every  year  about  the 
time  of  the  dog-days  in  the  Grecian  seas.     To  these 
i-efers  Theophrast.  de  Vent.  etc.  (Hanau,  1605.  fol.)  p.  58; 
only  the  north  winds  are  enja-lai,  not  the  south  winds. 
These   Etesiae  began  to  blow  at  the  rise  of  the  dog- 
star,  and  refreshed  Greece  during  the  continuance  of  the 
oppressive  heats,  Pollux,  Onom.    1.  61,   Oepo?  irepl  ra 
^Enjata  'rrveifiara,     Seneca,  Quaest.  Natur.  8.  10 :   Ete- 
siarum flatus  asstatem  frangit.     Concerning  the  heat  of 
this  season,  see  the  passages  in  Kruse,  Hellas  S49.  250. 
262.     The  power  which  the  Etesiae  exerted  over  it  is  at- 
tested by  the  expressive  **  my  thus  "  of  Aristeas,  to  which 
we  can  merely  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  Etesiae,  like  northerly  winds  in  general,  usually 
ceased  during  the  night.  Theophrast.  de  Vent.  p.  58. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  2.  47.  Sen.  Qu.  N.  5.  11:  Atqui  Ete- 
siae  ob  hoc  somniculosi  a  nautis  et  delicati  vocantur, 
quod — mane  nesciunt  surgere. 
They  are  accurately  described  as  north-west  winds  by 
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Aristotle,  de  Muncl.  4 :  Oi  irqclai  Xeyofievoi  fil^iv 
}^^ojrr€9  r&v  re  otto  t^9  apKTOv  <f>€pof^€V(ov  koX  t^€^vp<ov, 
Comp.  Aristot.  Meteorol.  2.  6,  where  several  winds  from 
the  same  point  of  the  compass  are  spoken  of.  Diodor. 
1.  39:  Ov  /3op4ai  yap  ovS'  airapKrlcu  fiovot  aXXa  koI 
01  TTviovres  dirb  Sepivrfs  Sva-eoos  apyiarac  Koiva>pov(n,  rfjs 
T&v  irrfo-loDV  irpoarfyoplas.  Therefore  in  Hesycb.  '-^p- 
yiarai — oi  irqa-ioi,     Comp.  Suid.  ^Enffclai, 

According  to  Theophrast  de  Vent.  p.  62,  there  blew 
in  several  regions,  during  the  Etesise,  a  sort  of  counter- 
winds  ;  aS|  for  instance,  the  IlaXififiopia^  of  the  Euripus, 
Their  strength  was  not  everywhere  equal.  In  Thessaly 
they  were  moderate,  Theoph.  ub.  sup.  p.  6«3;  on  the 
islands  violent,  still  more  so  by  Carystus;  Ibid.  p.  70; 
fiakXov  ioyyovo't  Koi-  cvvrovoripODS  rols  fiopeloif.  On 
the  north  coast  of  Egypt  their  strength  was  very  great ; 
hence  the  assertion,  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
arose  in  consequence  of  their  impeding  the  course  of  the 
river;  Herod.  2.  ^0.  Comp.  Diod.  ubi  sup.;  Ammian. 
Marc.  22,  35.  Therefore  CsDsar  was  compelled  by  the 
Etesiae  to  remain  in  Egypt,  qui  Alexandria  navigantibus 
sunt  adversissimi  venti.  They  rendered  the  passage 
from  Rhodes  to  Athens  almost  impracticable  during  the 
dog-days.  Cicero  ad  Att.  6.  7.  (The  brother  of  Sic 
Sydney  Smith  spent  nearly  a  month  on  the  passage  from 
Rhodes  to  Cos.     Clarke's  Trav.  2.  2.  380.) 

The  following  examples  may  serve  to  prove  the  influ*!- 
ence  they  exercised  on  navigation  and  political  warfare. 
The  oldest  on  record  is  probably  the  mention  of  a  drifting 
from  Cape  Malea  towards  Crete,  in  three  different  parts 
of  the  Odyssey,  viz.,  3.  S89,  sqq. ;  4.  514,  sqq. ;  9.  80, 
sqq. — Miltiades  sailed  with  the  Etesiae  from  Eleus  to 
Lemnos,  Herod.  6.  140. — After  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
the  Corcyreans  who  had  remained  behind  to  reconnoitre, 
alleged  as  a  pretext  that  they  had  been  prevented  by  the 
Etesian  winds  from  doubling  Cape  Malea,  Herod.  7.  168. 
This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  easterly  course,  but 
of  the  northerly  direction,  in  which  it  was  afterwards 
necessary  to  steer.     On  the  subject  of  the  passage  from 
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the  Pontos  into  the  Hellespont  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Etesue,  see  Polyb.  4.  44;  6.  10.     Most  important  was 
their  influence  on  the  naval  operations  of  Philip  of  Maces 
don  and  the  Athenians.     They  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  Athenians  towards  the  north  (Demosth.  Philipp.  I. 
48.  93.  ed.  Reisk.);  but  Philip  availed  himself  of  them 
for  the  objects  of  his  expedition  (Argum.  Demosth.  PhiL 
I.  S9).     They  were  no  less  influential  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
When  they  blew,  the  passage  from  Cephallenia  to  Mes- 
senia  could  be  performed  in  one  day ;  Polyb.  5.  5.    They 
facilitated  the  voyage  from  Italy  to  Greece  (Cicer.  ad 
FamiL  12.  22),  and  to  the  east  (Tacit.  Hist.  2.  98).     On 
the  other  hand,  they  greatly  protracted  Dion's  passage 
from  Zacynthus  to  Sicily.     Plut.  Dion  24. 


II. 
The  Passes  of  the  Ciik^eron. 

i  &  n.  37. 

Towards    the    south,   Boeotia  is   so  shut  in   by   the 
Cithseron  and  Pames,  that  eastward  and  westward  of 
these  mountains  it  is  only  close  to  the  sea  that  there  is 
space  enough  left  for  roads ;  in  the  former  direction  there 
was  a  convenient  one  from  Attica  to  Oropus,  in  the  latter 
a  very  arduous  one,  (opcti^,  Xen.  Hell.  6.  4.  3 ;  ^^aXcTn;, 
Ibid.  6.  4.  25.    Conf.  5.  4.  16 — 18,  and  the  statements  in 
Miill.  Orch.  492.  493.),  along  the  brink  of  the  Alcyonian 
sea  from  the  Megarian  Pagas  towards  Creusis.     But  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  Boeotia  and  the  Peloponnesus 
led  over   the   Cithaeron.     Allusions  to  them  in  ancient 
authors  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  nevertheless  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  there  was  one  military  road 
(K€a)<f>6po9)  or  two.     But  this  must,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  which  the  aspect  of  the  country  has  undergone, 
be  chiefly  deduced  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
accounts  of  the  ancients.     Xenophon  makes  mention  of 
one  pass  of  the  Cithaeron  ;  however,  in  consequence  of  a 
supposition  that  every  one   was   necessarily  acquainted 
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with  its  peculiar  character,  he  treats  the  subject  with 
extreme  brevity ;  Hell.  5.  4.  47 :  to  inrip  ttjs  fearci,  rov 
Kv0atp&va  oSov  dxpov ;  comp.  5,  4.  59,  and  KaraKa^elv 
TOP  KiOacp&va,  5.  4.  37,  and  Sia  rov  Kidaip&vos,  5.  4* 
59.  Now  it  is  certain  that  both  on  the  northern  and 
southern  sides  of  the  Cithseron  there  were  two  roads  to 
its  summit  and  over  it;  on  the  northern  side,  the  one 
leading  from  Plataesd,  the  other  from  Thebes,  by.  the 
hamlets  Erythrse  and  HysisB — Thuc.  8.  £4 :  ol  ItkaTai^s 
^—ex^povv—Tfiv  is  Qrj^as  <f>ipovaav  ohov  •  KaX  afjua 
k<i>ptov  Toifs  UekoirovvTiaLovs  rffv  irpos  Ktdaip&va  t^al 
ApvQS  K€^aXaSy  ttjv  err'  ^Adtfv&v  <l>ipova'av  fjuera  Aafi^ 
TrdSoiv  huoKovras  *  koX  hrl  fjikv  e^  ^  hrrct  oraBlovs  oi 
nXaTai'^9  Tf}v  €7rl  r&v  0i]/3&v  ixo>pV^cLVi  hreiff  vTroa- 
rphfravres  ^eaav  Tr}V  irpos  to  opo9  <f>ipovaav  oBov,  €9 
Epvdpas  kclI  'TtrlaSy  koX  Xa^ofievoL  r&v  op&v  Sia<f>€vyoV' 
a-Lv  is  ras^Adrfvas.  Comp.  Pausan.  9.  1.3:  Neoickrjs — 
BoicorapxSiV — {tovs  Orj^alovs)  ov  rffv  evdelav  airo  r&v 
Orj^&v  Trjv  T€  iirl  rffv  TreBidBay  rfjv  Bk  errl  'Tai&v  ^ye 
irpos  ^EKevdep&v  re  koX  rfjs  ^Arrt/cijs.  Two  ways  up  the 
south  side  are  described  by  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  14:  koI 
T^i/  fiev  Bt  ^E\€v0€p&v  oBot/  Xa^plas,  ^xtov  ^AOrfvalcju 
ireKiaaras  i^fivKarrev '  6  Bk  KXeofijSporos  dvi/Sacpe  Kara 
rriv  is  ITKaraicLs  ^ipov<rav  •  irpo'iovres  Bk  oi  irekraoTaX 
(viz.,  of  Cleombrotus)  ireptrxrfXP'Vovtnv  inrl  r^  axptp 
^vkdrrova-i,  rois  ift  rov  dvar/Kaiou  \e\vfiivocs  (i.  e. 
Orj^aloLs) — /cat  rovrovs  fikv  airavras — aTri/ereivav  '  airbs 
Bk  Karipaive  irpos  rhs  UXaraids,  From  this  it  appears, 
especially  from  the  passage  of  Xenpphon,  5.  4.  14,  and 
of  Thuc.  3.  24f,  that  there  were  two  passes  on  the  heights 
of  the  Cithsron,  the  one  from  Eleutherae  to  Hysiae  and 
Erythrae,  the  other  from  Megaris  to  Plataeae.  To  the 
latter,  however,  appertains  tlie  name  Apvos  K€(j)a\al; 
Herod.  9.  39  : — is  rds  icfioXds  rds  KcOaipeovlBas,  cCl  iirl 
HXaraiitov  <^ipov(n '  rds  BolodtoI  fikv  rpels  K€(l)a7Jis 
KaXeovaty  ^AOrfvalov  Bk  Apvos  K€<f>a\ds*  Comp.  the 
above-quoted  passage  of  Thucydides.  This  pass  not 
only  seems  to  have  been  the  more  convenient  one,  but 
likewise  the  more  agreeable  to  the  Peloponnesians,   as 
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they  could  reacb  it  (rom  Megaris,  without  touching  ou 
the  territory  of  the  Athenians ;  and  this  is  underatood  ia 
those  passages  which  do  not  contain  a  more  special  loc^l 
description — for  instance,  in  those  of  Xenopbon  cited 
above.  In  after-times  its  superior  practicability  became 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  other  pass  was 
scarcely  ever  traversed,  and  passengers  generally  took 
the  road  from  Eleutherse  to  Platae^.  Thus  Pausaoiaa, 
9.  2.  2:  \€<o^p09  OTT  'EXev0€pa>p  i9  IIXaTaiAw  ar/i£^i 
and  Strab.  9.  41 1 : — rifv  oBbv  rifp  cU  ^Adrivas  9GaX  Merfopa 
irrl  rmv  £pwv  rcSv  rffs  ^Amteiff  koX  rfj^  MeyafilSos^  Ttds 
road«  finally,  is  the  one  in  use  at  the  present  day. 


III. 
Geruneia  and  Onebm, 

§  a  n.  42.  44. 

The  mountain  Geraneia  (^  Fepdvew;  in  Diodor,  19. 
54,  Fepavlay) — there  can  be  no  doubt — ^lay  to  the  north- 
east of  the  isthmus  in  Megaris.  Thuc.  1.  105.  Compare 
1. 108;  4.  70.  Pausan.  1.  40. 1.  Steph.  Byzan.  TepdveM. 
That  side  of  it  which  declined  towards  the  Saronic  gulf 
was  exceedingly  steep;  there  were  the  Scironian  rocks 
^comp.  an  epigram  attributed  to  Simonides  in  Brunck's 
Analect.  1.  p.  143);  to  the  west  it  stretched  as  far  as 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  wherefore  Pagas  situate  there  was 
of  importance  as  a  place  of  thoroughfare.  There  was 
likewise  a  rarely-trodden  road  at  the  back  of  the  moun- 
tain—SwoSo^—iJ  Tepdveia,  Thucyd.  1.  107.  Conf.  108, 
and  Diodorus  11.  80. 

Entirely  distinct  from  this  is  the  range  of  mountains 
called  Oneion  {jo  "OveLov^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  51.  "Ovea 
ipv,  Polyb.  2.  52.  "Oveia  Spij,  Strab.  8.  380.)  This  is 
almost  universally  described  by  the  modems  as  a  part  of 
the  Geraneia,  or  as  very  nearly  connected  with  it,  and 
placed^northward  of  the  isthmus.  This  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  correct.  Strabo  seems  to  be  the  authority 
adduced  in  support  of  the  statement ;  he  says,  8.  380 :  ra 
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itcCKovfieva  ^OveuL  opff,  Suirelvovra  ^XP^  Boierrla9  koX 
Ki0aipJivo9  am'h  r&v  StcetprnvlSmv  irerprnv^  airo  rrjs  irapii 
ravrap  oBov  irpop  rifv  ^Amicriv.  Comp.  9.  893,  and  the 
passage  in  Vatic.  Append.  3.  71,  which  is  nearly  to  the 
same  effect.  But  this — supposing  these  local  appellations 
to  have  undergone  no  change  in  Strabo*8  time — appears 
to  involve  a  confusion  with  the  Geraneia,  and  it  results 
from  the  testimony  of  older  writers,  that  the  Oneion 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus.  In  corroboration  of  this, 
we  might  especially  refer  to  Thucydides'  description  of 
the  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  near 
the  hill  Solygius,  4,  4S — 44.  This  lay  along  a  creek 
twenty  stadia  south  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  two 
Cenchrese.  During  the  battle  a  detachment  of  Corin- 
thians was  unemployed  in  Cenchres? — roArotp  oi  Kard- 
i9f\o9  ^  fJ^xV  ^^  ^^  '^^^  SpovPTov^Ovelov.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  Oneion  was  situated  between 
Cenchrese  and  the  Solygius.  But  this  must  not  be  con- 
ceived as  a  single  mountain,  but  as  a  series  of  heights, 
which  rendered  the  entrance  to  the  Peloponnesus  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  across  which  there  were  several  pas- 
sages— Xenoph.  HelL7,  1. 15. — ^vKarrov  ShXos  SXkoOev 
70&  ^OpeLoVy  Aa/eeSaifiovioi,  S}  Kal  IleWriveh  kcltcl  rh 
hrhfAoyiinofTov.  The  most  practicable  was  by  Cenchreas, 
Xen.  Hell.  6.  5.  51:  r^y  KcCSXUrrfiv  irofh  Kerf)(pias 
^dpoSov,  Comp.  7.  1  •  41  :—t6v  (nrkp  Keyxp^Sv  7s^<f>ov. 
On  the  subject  of  Epaminondas'  passage  across  it,  compare 
Polysen.  2.  3.  3 ;  2.  3.  9.  Between  the  Oneion  and  the 
Geraneia  lay  the  valley  of  the  isthmus  (see  Gell.  ap. 
Popp,  Thucyd.  ^.  2S2.  note).  Here  Chabrias  threw 
up  a  trench,  01ymp«  10^.  4,  from  Cenchrese  to  Lecheeum, 
in  order  to  prevent  Epaminondas  from  entering  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, Diodor.  15,  68.  Again,  upon  the  approach  of 
Antigonus,  Cleomenes  fortified  the  space  between  Acro- 
corinthus  and  the  Oneion  to  guard  the  Peloponnesus, 
Polyb.  2.  5S,  but  thereupon  fell  back  upon  the  Oneion 
himself,  Plut.  Cleom.  SO. 
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qtk>€at>>^*^  frMB  irjt  H  :.iBmc  pucMi*  nm  die  ndk  of  boi^ 
cc^aldered  vbollj  iaadflas^iblc. 

Whether  these  poems  had  one  eonposer  or  several  is 
bjr  no  tfint  an  indifpeosable  preliminaij  enqnky ;  it  is 
mffieient  thai  ftbej  rereal  a  peculiar  and  exdosnre  spinty 
whicfay  if  it  does  not  belong  to  a  single  indiridval,  at  least 
is  the  propertj  of  a  moral  person,  a  partiadar  age,  and  a^ 
such  constitutes  admissible  evidence  fin-  a  political  state  of 
things,  to  which,  and  not  to  events,  our  expositions  are 
more  especially  directed ;  considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
their  testimony  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  that  of  a 
'Single  individuaL  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  howevor,  we 
shall  still  continue  to  employ  the  ancient  name  of  Homen 

In  this  consideration  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  two 
hypotheses :  1«  Homer  either  adapted  bis  poetry  to  some* 
tiling  which  existed  before  and  with  him,  consequently 
either  gave  a  faithful  transmission  of  the  legend,  or  repre- 
sented his  own  time;  or,  2,  Homer  created  original  poetry, 
without  any  archetype  in  reality  whatever.  The  scepticism 
of  antiquity  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  events 
commemorated  by  Homer  and  his  geographical  state- 
ments. The  ancients  arc  tacitly  agreed  as  to  the  credibility 
And  historical  accuracy  of  his  delineations  of  the  moral  and 
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political  phenomena  of  his  time :  on  this  head  there  existed 
no  doubt.  The  principal  sceptics  of  the  former  kind 
were  Herodotus  ^^  most  characteristically  called  by  Fr.  v. 
Schlegel  the  first  Cborixon,  whose  incredulity,  with  regard 
to  Helen's  abode  in  Troy,  had  been  caused  by  Egyptian 
legends^  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  on  the  subject  of 
geographical  data,  the  former  even  to  raillery^;  Dion 
Chrysostomus  on  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Thucydides, 
m  the  consciousness  of  that  greatness  which  was  the 
attribute  of  the  Athenian  age,  beheld  in  the  early  times 
nothing  but  Ae  humble  infancy  of  things,  but  he  does 
not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  political  picture  or  the 
heroic  way  of  thinking ;  Ephorus,  by  beginning  his  his- 
tories with  the  Heraclid -Doric  migration,  seems  to  have 
pronounced  all  that  lay  beyond  it  fabulous  matter,  but  it 
was  very  far  from  his  intention  to  supply  grounds  for  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  matter  in  question  was  wholly  desti- 
tute of  an  historical  character,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  unfitted  for  the  range  of  his  historical  investiga- 
tions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  infrequently  more  en- 
tahgled  in  the  legendary  cycle  of  the  heroic  age,  than 
historical  criticism  is  disposed  to  allow.  Poly  bins,  where 
judgment  was  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  Grecian 
prejudices,  expresses  himself,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  geographical  statements,  to  the  effect  that  Homer, 
notwithstanding  he  made  use  of  the  license  of  a  poet, 
still  took  facts  for  a  basis  ^. 

The  ancients  attempt  for  the  most  part  to  meet  tlie 
enquiry  whether  Homer  represents  what  existed  in  his 
&S®9  hy  an  €xamination  of  insulated  statements;  for  in- 
stance^   when   Ephorus   in  Strabo^   in  no  very  critical 

«  Herod.  2.  120. 

*  — ^<tJ,  tAt'  -Av  tvpeiv  rtva,  ircv  '09v<r<rt^Q  wtirX&vtirai,  ^rav  tCpiy  r Av 
<rKVTsa  rbv  (rvppoaj^avra  rhv  t&v  Avijitav  dcxdv,  Strab.  1.  24 ;  aod  con- 
cerning Apollodorus,  ibid.  7.  298. 

*  — Ik  fitiifvbQ  £iXfi9o&c  Avavrtiv  k<hvi}v  rtparoXoyiav  o^x  'Ofii|piie<$v  * 
TTpoffrriiTTii  yap,  utg  iUbc,  (iac  TriBavutrtpov,  hv  o^na  tiq  xj/ivdoiro,  d  Kara- 
fAiffyoi  Ti  Kal  avT&v  r&v  a\ri9iv&v.  Strab.  1.  20.  Compare  his  Judgment,  1. 
25 :  Ri  Si  riva  u^  ovui^tavii,  ficra/SoXdc  airidaBai  dii,  fi  dyvotav,  ff  Kal 
iroitiTiKrjv  l^ov<riav,  ^  ffvvkarrjKiv  l^  laropiaQ,  Kal  SiaOsffttjQ,  Kai  fi'OOov. — 
T6  Sk  vdvra  vXarniVf  bi)  viOavbv,  oifS''OfitipiK6vt  and  see,  on  this  subject, 
•Fr.  ▼.  Sohlegel,  Gesch.  d.  ep«  Poes.  Schr.  3.  90« 

*  Strab.  10.  479. 
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and  to  reconcile  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with  it.  Thus 
thtiigoda  were  in  the  heroic  age  drawn  after  the  modelsf 
of  the  illustrious.  Greeka 7;  h^nce  Homer  ia  acquainted 
with  the  wonders  and  monsters  of  other  regions,  but  not 
with  foreign  political  institutions  and  manners*  It  is  in  the 
physical  world  only  that  poetry  sports  uncontrolled  with 
all  sorts  of  airy  images;  the  moral  picture  has  only  grada- 
tions,  not  essentially  different  or  foreign  colours.  This  is»  at 
the  same  time,  a  pledge  to  us  of  the  willingness  of  Homer 
to  reproduce  in  a  faithful  transcript,  those  manners,  cus-* 
toms,  and  feelings  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  but  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  poet's  right,  in  hues  more 
bright  and  vivid.  Finally,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
strip  of  its  poetical  garb  the  description  of  moral  and 
political  life.  The  attachment  to  the  real  world  there 
involuntarily  discovers  itself  in  the  feeling,  which  does  not 
disdain  to  exhibit,  in  the  same  picture,  the  splendour  of 
silver  and  gold  and  the  farm-yard  of  Ulysses.  In  this 
lespect  Thucydides^,  even  in  his  tinie,  judged  sagaciously 
and*  correctly,  as  did  Strabo,  who,  upon  other  occasions, 
is  by  no  means  free  from  prejudice^. 

Hence,  we  have  to  show  that  Homer  neither  invented 
nor  borrowed  the  moral  features;  of  his  national  picture 
from  foreign  sources,  but  that  he  either  derived  tliem 
from  the  native  traditions  or  was  a  witness  of  them 
himself. 

In  conridering  the  latter  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  not  Homer's  age  entirely  different  from  the 
preceding  one ;  and  does  not  the  act  of  transferring  its 
peculiarities  to  the  heroic  age  involve  mere  fiction  and  an 
ignorance  of  its  real  nature  ?  We  answer,  no— affirm 
that  there  was  an  essential  connection  between  the  two, 
and  do  not  recognise  a  gulf  between  them,  a  total  revolu- 
tion in  feelings  and  manners.  The  whole  ethico-political 
world  around  Homer  struck  deep  roots  into  the  ancient 
time,  and  was  in  various  ways  connected  with  it.    Thus 

7  Aristot.  PolUl.  1.  7. 

*  Thuc.  1. 10  :  cuc6c  i'fl  t6  fAel^ov  fiiv  voifirijv  hvra  Kottfiiiaai, 

'  Strab.  L  20 :  dg  ^  hri  rl^  xpvtrbv  frcpixcvcrcu  iipyvpt^  ^VVPt  *•  ^*  ^* 
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Homer,  in  regard  of  the  ediieal  impress  of  fatttself  and 
bis  time,  must  be  imagined  as  fitill  within  the  larger 
boundaries  of  the  heroic  age.  It  is  here  immaterial  that 
be  employs,  for  many  of  the  political  objects  of  that 
period,  names  which  were  only  called  into  being  by  the 
revolutions  consequent  upon  the  migrations ;  for  instanee, 
when  he  mentions  Sparta,  although  Amyclse  was  appa- 
rently the  ancient  Achsean  seat  of  government,  and  re- 
cords a  Thessalus  (II.  2.  682),  etc.  Herein  the  present 
took  precedence  of  the  past,  and  it  is  onnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  criticism  of  detached  verses,  although  there 
may  be  ample  opportunities  for  such  a  course.  How 
many  of  the  forms  of  the  olden  time  still  existed  in  unim- 
paired vigour,  or  stood  as  the  memorials  of  a  former  age, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enquire.  The  continuance  of  a  mode 
of  feeling  may  depend  upon  very  slight  circumstances, 
and  still  preserve  an  affinity  in  the  children  of  different 
centuries,  even  though  this  should  be  a  mere  yearning  in 
the  descendants  after  the  customs  and  manners  of  theic 
fathers*  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  youth  of 
nations,  change  not  then  exerting  its  force  in  such  a 
degree  as  afterwards,  when  the  various  blossoms  of  human 
culture  are  unfolded,  the  national  manners,  estranged 
from  their  natural  simplicity,  traverse  the  most  opposite 
paths  in  rapid  succession,,  and  the  sons  are  sometimes 
unable  to  comprehend  the  age  of  their  fathers. 

Homer,  indeed,  calls  the  heroes  different  from  the  men 
of  his  time  ^^  and  characterizes  the  latter  as  an  inferior 
race  of  beings  ^^.  But  what  does  he  ascribe  to  the  heroes, 
but  greater  physical  strength  ?  And  what  does  his  idea 
of  a  more  perfect  past  in  point  of  fisict  prove?  It  is  a 
notion  which  he  shares  with  the  whole  human  race,  and 
is  displayed  as  such,  when  the  heroes  themselves,  in  their 
turn,  extol  the  age  of  their  fathers  ^^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Homeric  poesy  does  not  represent  a  difference 


'°  Oloi  vvv  ^poToi  ettri, 

'1  II.  2. 110  ;  5.  747  ;  19.  41.    No  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  suspicieus 
'^fAiOkiov  ysvoQ  AvdpStv,  II.  12.  23. 
*2  Nestor.  11.  1.  260,  sqq. 
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in.  the  -political  life  of  the  heroic  age,  from  that  of  the 
aetual  time,  or  even  a  still  more  exalted  state  of  political 
development^  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  genealogies  of 
fiesiod  (Op.  et.  Dies,  108,  sqq.)  The  Homeric  Cy- 
clops ^  are  an  emblem  of  the  family  system  not  yet  ex* 
panded  into  the  state;  the . political  chronicle  only  as- 
cends at  the  farthest  to  Troas^  where  Dardanus  founds 
Ilium  and  the  state  together  ^^ ;  Homer  is.  unacquainted 
with  any  thing  anterior. 

Agiun,  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  reject  Homer's 
{»€ture  of  the  heroic  age,  which  he  apparently  does  not 
describe  as  different  from  his  own,  so  that  in  lieu  of  the 
actions  of  the  mythical  time,  which  cannot  all  be  denied, 
some  other  political  and  ethical  condition  should  be  as- 
sumed, of  what  nature  could  this  have  been  conform- 
ably to  the  analogy  of  history  ?  A  Pelasgic  peaceful 
period  ?  and  yet  a  Theban  and  a  Trojan  war  I  A  theo^ 
«racy  ?  and  still  Pelopidae  and  iSacidae?  a  wild  and  un- 
civilized state  of  things  without  elevation  of  sentiment  ? 
•Any  substitute  of  this  description  would  be  lamentably 
inadequate,  and  only  serve  to  prove  the  more  clearly,  that 
the  feelings  and  manners  of  the  heroic  system  extend 
back  from  tlie  period  of  their  commemoration  in  Homer, 
in  one  genetic  series  to  the  time  of  their  actual  existence, 
and  that  the  poet  was  capable  of  drawing  a  faithful  picture 
of  them  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind. 

However,  that  notion  which  makes  the  heroic  system 
begin  with  the  poesy  of  Homer,  and  till  then  establishes 
a  vacuum,  is  supported  by  a  much-controverted  asser- 
tion of  Herodotus,  that  Homer  and.  -He^ittd  had  created 
the  Grecian  theogony  ^.  What  can  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Homeric  heroes  than  the  Homeric  gods  ? 
The  word  iroUeiv  may  indeed  be  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  poetical  adornment  of  Olympus;  but  Hero- 
dotus is  seriously  and  strictly  of  opinion,  tliat  the  know- 
ledge of  the  descent,  nature,  etc.,  of  the  gods,  was  still 


>3  Odyss.  9. 1 12,  sqq.  ^  ^  H.  20.  216,  sqq. 

**  Hesiod.  2.  53:  ovrot  dk  tiai  oi  iroitiaavrti  0€oyoviijv"EX\i|<r*,  if.r.  X. 
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young  ^^.      But  tbis  ateridgBient  of  the  beginnings  of 
beroic  imtiquity  is  not,  as  in  Tb»cydides»  tbe  offspring  i 

of  tbe  sober  understanding!  and  a  disinclination  to  deal 
with  poetical  illusiona  in  wbidb  incUvidtial  details,  wbethtf 
true  or  fake,  cannot  be  distinctly  pekpceived  and  appre* 
faendcdi  but  ratber  that  Egyptian  prejudice,  with  which, 
almost  like  tbe  priest  when  conversing  with  Solon  ^^»  h» 
contrasts  tbe  remote  antiquity  of  Egypt  with  tbe  infimcy 
of  Greece*  Those  who  can  assent  to  his  dofctrine,  <q>ea 
to  themsehres  an  ample  field  for  the  interpretation  of 
poetical  theology,  in  which,  perhaps,  like  the  atrangeily 
ingenious  Vico,  they  may  succeed  in  discovering  allego- 
rical representations  of  political  objects ''^  Still,  noS» 
withstanding  all  these  attempts  at  profound  and  mystical 
interpretation,  it  remains  certain  that  Homer  xspEresents 
the  life  of  the  gods  and  the  political  order  in  Olympus 
anthropomorphically,  (Zeus  in  Olympus  being  a  reflex  of 
the  heroic  monarchy  on  earth,)  whilst,  according  Pa  He* 
roddtus,  the  picture  of  earthly  affairs  could  not  pos/liUy 
go  forth  from  the  poetic  laboratory  so  bright  and  original 
as  that  of  the  divine  race,  which  very  argument  proKes 
Herodotus'  opinion  of  the  theogony  to  be  untenable*: 

The  connection  between  tbe  heroic-Homeric  age  and  th^ 
succeeding  one  in  institutions  and  character  was,  it  mii^ 
be  confessed,  at  one  time  considered  in  svkch  a  light)  that  it 
was  attempted  to  deduce  from  what  existed  subsequeady^ 
historical  confirmation  of  the  justness  of  the  Homeric  de- 
lineations; this  is  no  longer  the  casei    One  ingemous  view 


^  Of  irpil»iv  ri  Kai  X^k>  i^*  Analogous  to  Ihis  is  8.  137,  ieav  ydp 
rondkai  sal  oi  TvpavviotQ  t&v  iLvOpunrtav  d<r0ci4<c  XPV^'^^  ^  i»6vqp  ^ 
ifjfiog  *  4  ^^  y^v^  Tov  Pa<Ti\rjoi  avrt^  rd  airia  <r0t  Iviatrt. 

n  "Q  SoXwv,  26XWV,  "EXXifvcc  Ati  vaidkc  here,  ykpttp  (Si*EXV^  oir  ciffiv. 
Platon.  Tim.  22  B. 

^*  I  have  only  had  access  to  Weber's  translation  of  the  Principi  di  Scienza 
Nuova,  p.  368.  Jupiter  is  the  idea  of  religion ;  Juno  atid  Diana  simplify  mar- 
riage ;  Apollo  the  god  of  civil  splendour,  of  nobility ;  Yenas>  civil  beauty ; 
Minerva  and  Mercury  signify  the  lex  amria ;  p.  441.  458.  Plebeians  are  re- 
presented by  Tantalus  and  Mars,  the  latter  of  whom  is  wounded  by  Minerva 
(the  armed  aristocratic  orders);  Vulcan,  who  is  hurled  down  from  heaven, 
Comp.  p.  2G9.  The  heroes  are  beautiful,  whereas  iEsop  and  Tbersites,  as 
plebeians,  are  ugly.  Irus,  in  the  Odysse^r,  is  the  type  of  an  agrarian  contest. 
The  views  of  his  successor,  Pagano,  are»  it  must  be  confessed,  developed  in  a 
very  different  manner. 
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of  the  subject®  attempts 4:b^laURsh  a  connection  between 
the  HoHievie^and "tfao'hei^oie  ages  inde^d^  but  sepai'atest 
both  from  the   succeeding   one.     Moreover,  it  regards 
the  subsequent  iige  as  entirely  new,  wnd  as  a  consequence 
of  the  migration  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  the  events  by 
which  it  was  followed,  thus  severing  the  Kneal  tie  wfaicii 
connects  it  with  the  tame  of  the  heroes.     Now  if  i^ls 
should  be  imagined  as  an  earlier  order  of*  things  within 
tbe  limits  of  Hellenic  nationality,  such  a  view  of  the  subject 
ihight  be  compared  to  the  ancient  Grecian  opinion,  which 
represented  the  rise  of  political  isociety  as  occurring  after 
a  destruction  through  inundation,  or  some  other  cala-^ 
mity  ^*     But  that  opinion  rather  makes  Homer  and  the 
heroic  age  coexistent  with,  than  anterior  to  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  historical  age  of  the  Greeks ;  that  is  to 
say,  places  him  in  Troas  at  the  court  of  the  still  remaining 
Dardanidse  in  Gergfs.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  as*^ 
cribes  works^of  remote  antiquity  in  the  heart  of  Greece, 
the  Gydopeah  waHs^  etc.,  to  the  age  after  the  migration 
of  the  Heraclidse.     The  first  hypothesis  assumes  that  the 
Homeric  •  dialect  arose  from    the    mixture  of  language 
during  the  ten  years  war,  but  was  afterwards,  adopted  by 
the  lonians,  together  witli  the  poetry,  by  which  means 
Hom^r  became  inaturaKzed.   But  bow,  I  again  ask,  are  vt^e 
to  fill  up  that  veid  which  is  ereated  beyond  the  migration 
of  the  HeradidsB  by  the  total  annihilation  of  Grecian  fi^el* 
ings  and  actions?    Nay,  still  more^  whence  are  we  to 
derive  joompensation  for  the  original  poetical  exceHence 
of  which  we  strip  the  Greeks  immediately  after  the  mi- 
gration?    FromGergis?    The  path  is  not  inviting;  we 
dare  not  contemplate  the  void,  which  is  asserted  to  have 
existed  during  this  period  in  Greece,  and  rise^up  in  de- 
fence of  her  rightful  claims. 

Now,  although  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
various  institutions  of  subsequent  polity  were  promulgated 


*>  Schabarth,  Ideas  on  Homer  and  his  Age,  1821,  and  the  announcement 
of  the  book  in  the  Jena.  L.  Z.  1823,  September. 

»  Aristot.  Poll.  2.  5, 12 ;  Plat.  Tim.  22.  C.  D. ;  Politic.  270,  C. ;  de  Legg. 
3.  677,  A. 
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with  the  stamp  of  heroic  antiquity,  as,  for  example,  under 
the  kingship  of  Sparta,  still  the  space  between  the  fall  of 
Troy  and  the  Homeric  poesy  is  too  considerable,  tor  the 
commemoration  of  many  of  the  forms  of  the  heroic  age 
not  to  hare  been  entirely  left  to  tradition.  But  the  pro- 
yince  of  tradition  is  not  so  much  the  commemoratioa  of  a 
state  of  things  and  manners,  as  a  recital  of  events  and 
actions ;  it  can  only  seize  and  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive  time  in  the  antique  character  of  its  style. 
Therefore,  descriptions  of  objects  of  this  kind,  which 
were  no  longer  in  actual  being,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
the  subjective  creations  of  the  poet's  mind ;  but  this 
could  only  be  imagined  in  the  closest  communion  and 
interaction  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  contemporary  age, 
and  its  fund  of  legendary  lore. 

It  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  Homer  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  only  source  of  our  information  concerning 
the  heroic  age?     There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  manifold 
legends   were   propagated   at   the    same  time   with    the 
Homeric  poems,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient 
times  was  conducted  through  various  channels  to  younger 
generations.     To  these  must  be  referred  those  traditions, 
of  which  .no  traces  are  to  be  discovered  in  Homer.     JBven 
the  ancients  declared.  Chat  his  silence  ought  not  to  be 
adduced  without  limitation,  as  an  evidence  of  the  non- 
existence of  a  thing  ^^.     Does  it  follow  that  Cyclopean 
walls  were  not  constructed  till  after  Homer's  time,  from 
the  fact  of  his  not  having  mentioned  them?     It  would 
require  many  pages  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  in 
which,  and  all  the  reasons  why,  he  was  silent,  and   to 
exhibit  the   argumentum  a  silentio  in  its   real  insigni- 
ficance *2« 

Jn   the   poems   of  Hesiod,  whose  name,  like  that  of 
Homer,  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  an  age, 

•*  — awXiac  H  rb  ft})  Xcyccv  oi  tov  fi^  eidkvai  eriftsiov  iffrlv,    Strab.  1. 
36  ;  comp.  1.  32  ;  8.  341  ;  12.  553. 

.  ^  Milfe  preuves  de  ce  genre  ne  peuvent  en  former  une  positive ;  on  ne 
sauroit,  trop  le  r6p6ter.--L'abus  des  preaves  negatives  a  enfant^  tous  ces 
systeroes,  dont  nous  sommes  depuis  si  longtems  inond6s,  etc.  Sainte- Croix 
Des  Anc.  Gouvern.  F6d^ratifs»  p.  320. 
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and  in  those  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  we  likewise  behold 
ancient  tradition  and  modern  fiction  flowing  side  by  side ; 
the  latter  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  Tloiai  of  Hesiod ; 
but  the  more  marked  the  difference  between  the  institu- 
tions of  the  past  and  present  became,  the  purer  was 
the  gratification  derived  from  the  poetical  description  of 
the  ancient  greatness.  But  henceforward  there  were  two 
sources  of  adulteration :  first,  the  infancy  of  modern  in- 
stitutions was  removed  back  into  the  historical  times,,  in 
order  thereby  to  render  them  more  venerable,  as  the 
patricians  in  Rome  afterwards  sought  to  derive  lustre 
from  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  in  the  regal  age,  and  in 
Sparta  various  institutions  obtained  greater  sanction  from 
being  denominated  Lycurgan;  and  secondly,  it  became 
necessary  to  assimilate  the  discipline  of  that  which  had 
existed  in  the  heroic  age  to  subsequent  phenomena,  whose 
origin  was  falsely  referred  to  that  age :  this  is  perceptible 
in  the  monarchy  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  the  asserted 
foundation  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  Theseus  ^. 
Even  Aristotle  himself**,  although  probably  only  merely 
in  order  to  exemplify  an  analogy,  pretends  to  discover 
the  infancy  of  ostracism  amongst  the  Argonauts,  who 
leave  Hercules  behind. 

.  Hence,  in  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  sources  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  must  be  especially  careful  to  discriminate 
between  those  opinions  which  were  foreign  to  the  heroic 
times,  and  the  facts  they  accompany.  Now  as  Homer 
will  be  our  principal  authority,  and  his  age  expresses  itself 
in  him,  the  peculiar  opinion  of  the  poet  and  the  poHtical 
maxim — the  expression  of  the  national  mind,  cannot  be  so 
entirely  separated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writer  or  individual 
statesman,  and  the  collective  nation  pf  succeeding  ages ; 
nevertheless,  even  in  Homer,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  considered  as  a  gnome  in 
itself,  and  the  original  and  dramatic  portraiture  of  cha- 
racter, for  instance,  that  of  an  heroic  Agamemnon  and  a 
quarrelsome  Thersites. 

^  Hence,  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  testimonies  from  iEschylus  and 
f  uripides,  and  the  appeals  of  the  orators  to  the  constitution  of  Theseus. 
^  Polit.  3. 9. 
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V. 

The  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians. 

59.  n.  2J. 

A  few  additional  observations  respecting  the  confusioa 
between  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Etruscans  or 
Italian  Tyrrhenians  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
Tyrrhenians  belonging  to  the  Grecian  mother-country 
were  the  builders  of  the  Pelasgic  citadel  in  Athens  alone, 
who,  when  driven  from  thence,  passed  over  into  Lemnos, 
Imbrus,  and  (Miill.  Orchom.  Append.  4. 4^8.)  Scyros,  and 
afterwards  into  Thrace.  Herod.  1.  57;  Thuc.  4.  lOSL 
When  Herodotus  separates  the  Pelasgians  from  the  Tyr* 
rhenians  —  JTeXoerycSi/,  rmv  \nrkp  Tvp<nfv<Sp  Kpriareiva 
irSXiv  ol/eeSinoiv,  1. 57. — ^he  betrays  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  Thucydides  ubi^up.  very  explicitly 
calls  the  Tyrrhenians  a  Pelasgic  tribe,  and,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  mentions  the  Crestoniats  as  a  distinct  race  residing 
near  them  (Herodotus,  Pelasgians)  {ro  Si  irKeUrrov  He- 
XaayiKov,  r&v  koI  Arjfivov  irore  koX  ^AOi^vas  TvpcrrfpSv 
olKTfirdvTtoVf  xal  BiacCkTtKoVy  xal  KptfOTwvi^icop,  k,  t»  X..) ; 
he  undoubtedly  knew  that  country  better  than  Herodotus. 
The  etymologist  may  very  well  consider  r^ppie,^  tow&tj 
fortress,  {rvp<ro9y  to  iv  u^lrei  tpKoSofirffiipov,  Suidas ;  com* 
pare  Orph.  Argon.  151.  rvpaiv  ipvfivrff  MtX97roio,  Pind. 
01.  S.  1^7,  Kpivov  ripatv)  to  be 'the  root  of  the  name 
Tyrrhenian,  (Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  1.  ^:— ri^j;  iinopvfilav 
— ravrrfv  airo  r&v  ipvfidre^v^  a  irp&roL — KarecKevcuravTo 
'-^Tvptreis  yap  koI  vapa  Tvppqvol^  ai  €VT€l')(jLOV  ical  irre" 
yavaX  ol/ci^<r€C9,  k,  r.  \.  He  adduces  the  Mosynaeci  by 
way  of  analogy),  then  immediately  traces  the  etymology 
o{Tvpavvo9,  the  lord  of  the  tower  or  citadel,  and  connects 
this  with  the  Etruscan  Lar,  Lord,  and  Larissa.  Philp* 
bhorus  and  others,  with  less  attention  to  the  simple  root, 
considered  Tvpfyqvos  the  primitive  of  Tvpavvo9.  Thus 
the  former,  Schol.  Luc.  Catap.  (Siebel.  p.  13):  Tvpavvos 
ctprfTat  airb  t&v  Tvpprjv&v  r&v  ^taUov  kcll  Xtjot&v  i^ 
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apj(fj9f  K.  r.  X.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  frequent 
confusion  of  those  two  words,  as  well  as  of  their  derivatived 
TvpavvLfco9  and  rupprfviKos  in  the  lexicographers;  as  in 
Phot  weKapyiKhv  to  inro  r&v  rvpivvtov  Karaa-fceveurdkv 
Tfj9  cLKpoiroXetos  relxos ;  Etym.  M.  StvrqlSay  of  Lemnosi 
the  XLvTLeSi  Wvos  rvpavvLKov  kclI  T^arpiKov,  there,  etc. 
Comp.  above  §  50.  n.  S4.     Sophocles  in  Inachus 

fjtkya  irpetrPtvtav 


Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  1.  25,  and  others,  transferred  the 
denomination  Tvpptfvol  Ilekaa-yol  to  the  Pelasgians  in 
Argolis.  The  confusion  of  these  Tyrrhenians  in  Hellas 
with  the  Italian  Rasena  (Dionys.  Hal.  Arq^i.  1.  30.)  pro- 
bably arose  not  only  from  the  similarity  of  terminationi 
but  likewise  from  the  erection  of  citadels  by  the  latter, 
which  occasioned  a  name  that  was  in  point  of  fact  peei»- 
liar  to  Greece,  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  oldest  mention 
which  occurs  of  the  western  Tyrrhenians  is  wholly  un* 
mixed  with  any  unfaYOurable  judgment  on  their  national 
character.  The  Tyrrhenians  in  Hesiod.  Theogo.  1015, 
the  subject  of  Latinus  (frSuri^p  Tvpa^vola-iv  ayaKXeirolinv 
Auaave),  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  but  little  known, 
and  dwelling  on  remote  coasts — ^Xa  rffX^  f^vx^  ^^V^^^ 
UpAtov — ,  but  of  unblemished  reputation.  Afterwards 
Tyrrhenians  appear  in  the  character  of  pirates  (Horn. 
Hymn.  Bacch.  Mnaseus  Amazonis  Athen.  7^  S96»  D. 
Argonaut.  Apollod.  1.  9.  18).  This  and  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian empire  of  the  sea,  in  Enseb.  Chron.  927,  may  have 
been  chiefly  borrowed  from  their  pursuits ;  the  influence 
of  the  accounts  from  the  Italian  Cuma  must  likewise  be 
taken  into  account  here.  At  the  same  time  the  ancient 
Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  on  Lemnos,  etc.,  were  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  outlaws  from  Grecian  political  society,  and 
doubtless  addicted  to  piracy.  Thus  two  causes  hence- 
forward conspired  to  promote  the  gradual  traducement 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  character,  their  twofold  extraction  and 
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liome  being  tiD  longer  specified.  In*  Hygin.  Fab.  ^4, 
T3nrrhenuft  is  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  his  companions  <eat 
human  flesh. 


VI. 

On  the  names  Hellas,  Hellenes,  Helli,  SeSi,  Grceci. 

§  12.  n.  17. 

If  we  take  the  local  denomination  Hellas  for  the  root, 
and  the  national  name  Hellenes  for  the  derivative  (parum 
grammatice,  Heyne  ad  Horn.  vol.  4.  p.  895),  we  are  led 
to  think  of  a  tract  of  country  reclaimed  from  a  marsh 
(^Xosf),  and  may  bring  forward,  in  support  of  this  deriva- 
tion, the  Laconian   Helos  (see  above  §  7.  n.  36.),  and 
Apollod.  2.  4.  6,  iK  Si  ''E\ov9  rrjs  *Ap*^€las,  Strab.  9» 
404.  —  6   'EX€ii>v   — ,    KonfiT)    Tavarfpixif,   awh  r&v   €\&v 
wvofiaxTfiivp,     Ibidem  9.  406 :  ''EX09  re  teal  'E\€i>v  teal 
EiXia-tov  ixXi^drj  Sea  ro  iirl  T0t9  %\€<nv  Ihpwrdav  (comp. 
oH  the  subject  of  the  name  ElpicLov,  and  the  derivation 
from  elpeala  Etym.   Mag.  Elp^triov,  p.  303.  11.  Sylb. ; 
from  ElXiartov  and  'E\€o»y  comp.  Homer,  II.  2.  499.  500, 
and  Ibid.  Eustath.),  Paus.  8.  36.  3.  4.  Arifi/f/r'np  iv^Eket 
by  the  Arcadian  Methydrium,  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  3^.  82: 
'EXeelf   Bfjfiof  1^9  ^Am/cfj^ — airo    rov   iv  avrQ  iXovs^, 
According  to  this,  the  origin  of  the  name  Hellenes  might 
be  referred  to  the  mother-province  of  the  tribe  Thessaly. 
From  ^Xo^  was  likewise  derived  the  name  HeUopia,  the 
tract  of  country  around  Dodona,  Apollodor.  ap.  Str.  7« 
3^8;  which,  from  its  proximity,  must  likewise  become  the 
object  of  attention   in  etymological  enquiries;    for  the 
invocation  of  the  Dodonaean  Jove  by  Achilles,  Z^ev  ava 
Atohfovale,  Hom.  II.  16,  indicates  a  connection  between 
the  Thessalian   Hellenes   and    the   Pelasgtc    sanctuary. 
It    was    very  early    supposed    that   there   was   another 
Dodona   besides   the   one   in   Epirus,   and   that  it   was 
situate  in  Thessaly;    according  to  Hom.  II.  S.  750,  not 
altogether   without   reason  ;    but   now   the   former  was 
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derived  from  the  Thessalian<  (Suid»  ap.  Strab.  7*  S29, 
and  Cineas  ap^  Stepb.  Byz.  Fragtn.  AeDSwpff),  the  hivooa- 
tion  of  Achilles  was  referred  to  the  latter  (Philox,  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  Fragm.  Awh<i»vrj)^  and  the  Hellenes  were 
consequently  represented  as  Thessalian  Autochthones; 
herein,  however,  the  assumption  of  a  Hellen  prevented 
the  name  from  being  derived  from  the  country,  whilst  the 
genealogical  poetry  likewise  created  a  founder  for  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Greeks^  TpaiKoly  (see  Apoll.  47.  3. 
Marm.  Par,  £p.  6.  11.  According  to  Euseb.  Chron.  2^, 
Tbessalus  is  the  son  of  Grsecus ;  according  to  Stephan. 
Byzant.  {Tpaiicos)  Grsecus  the  son  of  Tbessalus).  Both 
the  critical  scepticism  of  Strabo  (7.  329.  SovtSas — roh 
QerraXois  fivOdSeis  \6yovs'  irpoa-^xcipL^ofievo^ — Kivias  S' 
€Tt  fivOcaBiarepov  .•••),  and  the  decisive  testimony  of 
Aristotle  on  the  subject  of  Dodona,  Meteor.  1.  14,  axovv 
yap  oi  SeWoi  ivravOa,  fcal  oi  KoKovfievoi  totc  jxev  Tpatr- 
KoXf  vvv  hi  ''EXk7)V€9,  are  strong  arguments  against  sup- 
posing the  Thessalian  Dodona  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  the  Epirot,  and  consequently  against  deducing  the 
names  'EWoirltf  and  2'€\Xol  from  Thessaly.  For  neither 
Helli  nor  Selli  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  but  belonged  to  the 
Epirot  Dodona  (nee  Strab.  7.  8)^8),  and  the  local  appella- 
tions about  the  Epirot  Dodona  are  apparently  indigenous 
there.  See,  on  the  subject  of  the  habitations  of  the 
Selli  'EWoTrirf,  as  well  as  the  river  SeWijec^^  Hesiod  and 
Philochorus  ap.  Strab.  7«  328.  According  to  the  words 
of  Aristotle,  indeed,  the  Fpatfcol  or  subsequent  Hellenes, 
although  they  came  originally  from  the  environs  of  the 
Dodonaean  sanctuary,  were  not  identical  with  the  Selli ; 
but»  like  the  common  mother-district,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  primitive  word  connected  with  that 
sanctuary.  This  is  *'E\a  or  'EXXd,  the  name  of  the 
Dodoifisean  sanctuary  itself,  which  continued  in  use 
amongst  the  Laconians  (Hesych.  1.  1159.  1180:  'EWa 
— Aibs  lepov  iv  AwScovrj,  AaKtoves).  Hence  the  '£\Xol 
and  the  ^eXXol,  which  word  Hesychius  gives  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  '£\Xol,  appear  to  have  derived  their 
name  (Hesych.  1.  1181.  82). 
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Now  when  the.  close  connection  between  the  tribe  of 
the  Hellenes  and  the  Pelasgic  sanctuary  is  thus  demon- 
strated, and  evidences  of  a  migration  from  the  north-west 
are  clearly  perceptible,  we  cannot  help  feeling  surprise 
at  the  destiny  of  the  word  FpaiKolf  and  testimonies  in 
support  of  its  continued  use  amongst  the  Greeks  have 
been  vainly  sought  in  the  FpatKes  of  Alcman  and  Sopho- 
cles (see  Steph.  Byz.  rpai/eif;  compare  Prid.  Marm. 
.Oxon.  369).  The  name  exclusively  belongs  to  the 
earlier  western  home  of  the  Hellenes;  under  the  latter 
name  they  appear  in  Thessaly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  FpaiKol  disappears  in  Epirus,  and  is  only  found 
again  amongst  the  Romans,  after  whose  political  influence 
upon  Egypt  the  Alexandrines  likewise  used  rpaueol 
(CalUmach.  Fragm.  104 ;  Lycophr.  605).  Without  con- 
testing the  authenticity  of  the  account  of  the  Pelasgic 
migration  to  Italy,  I  merely  direct  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  primeval  navigation  of  the  Etruscans 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the  intercourse  with  Epirus  and 
even  with  Dodona,  at  a  time  when  the  word  was  still 
preserved  in  the  former,  might  have  brought  it  to  Italy, 
which  would  explain  how  it  came  into  use  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  their  immediate  connection  with 
Epirus,  for  their  intercourse  with  the  Italiots  had  com- 
menced long  before,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  adopted  the  word  Hellenes  from  them. 


.      VII. 

On  the  Words  m-drpa,  ^parpUiy  ^vXii,  in  the  Fragment  of 

Diaearchus  in  Steph.  By%ant. 

§  16.  n.  4;  §30.43;  §35.  12. 

Our  object  requires  a  special  illustration  of  the  cele<- 
brated  fragment  of  Dicaearchus  in  Steph.  Byzantin.  in  v. 
wdrpa,  notwithstanding  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  treated  by  Buttmann  in  his  excellent 
dissertation  (Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  d.  W.  PhiloL  Hist  CK 
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1818-19|  p.  12,  sqq.)  This  must  be  preceded  by  the 
fragment  itself,  with  the  requisite  emendations  of  the 
corrupt  text,  wherein  I  follow  Buttmann :  ndrpa  iv  r&v 
rpif&v  r&v  irap  ^EWfjirt  Koivmvlas  elh&Vy  w  Ancalap^os^ 
a  B)f  KoKovfiev  irdrpav^  ^paTpLav^  <f>v'XJJ]v,  ^Etckqdt)  Bi 
irdrpa  fikv  •  els  rrjv  Bevripav  fJL€Tdfia<nv  iXOovrcop  17  Kara 
fiovas  €KdoT(p  irporepov  ovaa  avyyev€ui,  dwb  rov  irpetr- 
fivrdrov  re  koI  fidXiara  icyyaamos  iv  rip  ryevet  riyy 
hrawfilav  exovca,  op  au  rpoirov  AiaxlBas  ^  UeKoirlBas 
€?7ro6  Tif9  av, 

^arpLav  (instead  of  irarpiav)  Bk  trvvefirf  TJyea-Oac  koX 
^parplav^  iirekBi]  rives  els'  iripav  irdrpav  (instead  of 
if}pdrpav)  iBlBotrav  ffvyaripas  iavr&Vm  Ov  yap  en  r&v 
warpiarLK&v  lepwv  €t')(€  Koivcavlav  ^  Bodeiaa,  aXX'  elf 
rifv  rov  \aff6vros  avrqv  avverikei  irdrpav,  ''flare  irpO" 
repov  irodtp  rfj9  avvoBov  yiyvop,ivff9  dSeT^als  arhv  dB€'Xxf>m, 
erepa  ris  iep&v  iriffrj  KoivraviK^  avvoBof,  fjv  Bri  <^parplav 
(instead  of  irarpUiv)  osvofialg/ov*  xal  wdj^iv  &<Tre  wdrpa 
fikv  ivirep  etiro/Mev  etc  rrjp  Krvyyevelas  rpoirov  iyivero 
fidXiara  rrjs  (instead  of  rols)  yavitov  avv  rixvoif  Kai 
ri/cvcov  (instead  of  retcva)  avv  yoveva-i,  <l>parpla  Bi  em  rf\9 
r&v  dBe'Xjp&v, 

fvXrf  Bk  KoX  t^vKkrai  irporepov  {irp&rov  ?)  mvofj^daOfqaav 
eK  (?)  T^p  eis  riiB  irSXeif  /caX  reb  fcaXoifieva  Wvri  uvvoBov 
yevofUvffs*  iicaarov  ydp  r&v  avveXdovrtov  <f>vXov  eXiyerB 
elvcu. 

The  chief  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  here  is,  that 
DicsBarchus  did  not  conceive  or  wish  to  explain  the 
various  actually-existing  social  unions  historically,  but 
proposed  to  ascertain  philosophically  the  fiindamental 
principles  of  human  society  with  the  internal  pledges  and 
sureties  for  its  subsistence,  and  to  exhibit  the  root  of  the 
icoLvavla  in  three  successive  gradations^  from  the  union 
of  a  family  tp  that  of  a  state,  in  connection  with  which 
the  subsequent  modifications  of  human  associations,  con* 
sidered  from  particular  points  of  view,  constitute  the 
materials  of  history. 

Dicaearchus  sets  out  witli  an  original  simple  relation,  a 
separate  existence — 17  Kara  fiovas,  etc.     This  tacitly  inv- 

VOL.   I.  O    g 
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plies  marriagei  Aristot.  Pol.  !•  1.  4:  ^Av6riKr\  Brj  nrp&rov 
avvSvd^ecrdai  Toif9  avev  aXXi]\a)V  fiff  hwafiAvovs  etvac, 
oloi/  0rj\v  fikv  teal  appev  ttjs  yeviceco^  %V€K€Vn  Comp.  §  6 : 
'H  /i€V  ovv  els  irSurav  rifikpav  ovveoTTfKvla  KOivoDvLa  Kara 
^vaiv  oIkos  i<mv,  k,  t.  X. ;  for  the  ancient  philosophers 
did  not  occupy  themselves  with  speculations  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  before  he  found  the  woman^  such  as  are 
contained  in  modern  so-called  histories  of  mankind^  of 
which  that  of  Jenisch  is  a  specimen.  The  next  stage 
{Sevripa  fierdficuris)  is,  according  to  Dica^archuSi  the  rela- 
tion between  father  and  children.  He  conceives  this  as  a 
genealogical  line  developing  itself  downwards  within  itself, 
the  individual  members  of  which  all  trace  themselves  up 
to  one  progenitor ;  this  is  called  irdrpa,  and  its  members 
are  designated  by  a  patronymic — Anacidae,  etc.  This  is 
conformable  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  ;  thus  in 
Hom.  II.  13.  354,  speaking  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune, 
a^oripot^iv  ofiov  yivos  ri^  la  Trdrpr),  on  which  the 
Schol.  Min.  remarks  ck  tov  avrov  irarpos.  Comp.  Butt- 
mann,  ubi  sup.  p.  17.  Thus  in  Pindar,  the  poet  who 
pre-eminently  sang  the  glories  of  lineage  and  ancestry, 
Pyth.  8.  53,  irdrpav  McBvXiSav;  Nem.  4.  125,  irdrpai/ 
of  the  OeapSplSat ;  6.  65!!,  of  the  Baaa-lSai;  7.  103,  of 
the  Ev^eulSav ;  Isthm.  6.  92,  of  the  ^a\v;^^Sa<.  But  in 
the  Nem.  $.  79,  the  XapidBai  are  more  than  a  irdrpa. 
See  Dissen  ad  Nem.  8.  p.  450.  Fivos  was  synonymous,  as 
in  Hom.  IL  ubi  'sup.  Compare,  on  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  §  44.  In  Herodotus,  in  its  stead  we  find  irarpiriy  as 
S»  143,  with  reference  to  Hecatseus;  3.  75,  to  Cyrus.  On 
the  subject  of  the  passages,  1.  200,  concerning  the  Baby- 
lonians, see  Buttmann,  ubi  sup.  p.  16,  17 ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  Pasargadse  and  Achaemenides  in  Herod.,  see  Butt- 
mann, p.  18,  19.  Thence  must  be  emended  the  Ety^nol. 
Orion.  157.  28,  which  applies  .0/9^ti;/),  ^arpla  to  the 
Heraclidae  and  Achaemenides.  This  necessarily  implies 
the  assumption  of  connubial  alliances,  within  the  circle  of 
consanguinity,  between  such  as  had  a  common  progenitor, 
<:onseqtientIy  in  the  first  instance  between  brother  and 
lister. 
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But  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  another  part 
of  the  theory  of  Dicasarchus.  He  not  only  pursues  the 
extension  of  the  family  in  a  descending  line,  but  goes  on 
to  examine  the  connection  which  formed  the  basis  of 
marriage,  and  does  not  conceive  marriage  as  in  itself 
effecting  a  bond  of  union,  but  as  standing  in  need  of  a 
higher  sort  of  relation  to  cement  it  and  guarantee  its 
validity.  This,  according  to  his  theory,  was  during  the 
separate  existence  of  families  {warpal)  consanguinity,  and 
it  forms  the  first  of  his  three  progressive  stages  of  deve- 
lopment. To  this  was  added  a  moral  tie  in  the  conjunction 
of  the  members  of  the  Patra  by  means  of  their  paternal 
sanctuaries ;  but  this  is  not  one  of  its  essential  and  deter- 
mining principles.  Dicsearchus  does  not  pursue  this  rela- 
tion through  the  ramifications  which  ensue  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  viz.,  brothers  and  sisters'  children,  etc. 
This  may  be  supplied  rfrom  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.17.  ( — prima 
societas  in  ipso  conjugio  est;  proxima  in  liberis.  .  .  •  • 
Sequuntur  fratrum  conjunctiones,  post  consobrinorum 
sobrinorumque,  etc. 

Dicsearchus  next  describes  the  Phratria.  This  was 
no  longer  derived  from  one  progenitor,  did  not  propagate 
itself  amongst  relations  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood,  or 
belong  by  community  of  extraction  to  one  hereditary 
family-sanctuary.  The  word  does  not  denote  a  line 
descending  from  a  given  point,  but  marks  the  transitions 
of  the  collateral  Patrse  into  one  another,  which  took  place 
when  the  members  of  one  Patra  gave  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  members  of  another,  {Cicero  ubi  sup., 
Sequuntur  connubia  et  affinitates).  As  marriage  could 
no  longer  find  a  guarantee  in  consanguinity,  religion  -now 
comes  forward  as  the  determining  and  cementing  princi- 
ple of  this  second  stage  of  social  development.  The 
virgin  who  quits  her  father's  house  is  no  longer  a  sharer 
•of  the  paternal  sacrificial  hearth,  but  enters  the  religious 
»comiminion  of  her  husband,  and  this  gave  sanctity  to  the 
•marriage  tie.  Here,  too,  Dicsearchus  does  not  follow  out 
his  principle,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which  was,  that  by 
bringing  about  the  reciprocal  admission  to  the  hereditary 
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worshifi  of  such  as  were  not  connected  by  blood,  a  tie  was 
not  merely  contracted  between  the  two  married  persons,  but 
also  between  all  the  members  of  the  Patrae  on  either  side, 
the  very  permission  of  intermarriage,  supposing  a  relation 
of  this  nature  to  have  in  some  measure  preceded,  and 
the  marriage  thus  concluded  being  thereby  maintained. 
Hence  communion  of  worship,  and  the  pledge  it  afforded 
for  the  integrity  of  the  marriage  tie,  are  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Phratria.  The  word  itself  denotes  the 
peculiar  description  of  alliance  contracted  in  it,  which  was  of 
a  fraternal  character.  Its  derivation  from  <f>pdTrjp,  brother, 
(Hesych.  ^prfnip  *  aSeXcjyos.  Compare,  on  this  point,  as 
on  the  forms  <f>aTplay  etc.,  Buttmann  ubi  sup.  p.  32.  34.) 
does  not  serve  to  trace  lineal  relationship  to  its  original 
source,  but  implies  the  reduction  of  that  affinity  which 
existed  between  collaterals  of  the  same  degree  to  the 
simplest  possible  relation  of  such  a  nature,  namely,  that 
.between  brother  and  sister  as  co-ordinate  relatives. 

Diccearchus  now  lays  down  the  political  tie  as  the  third 
principle  of  human  society,  the  first  having  been  consan- 
guinity between  parents  and  children,  brother  and  sister, 
and  the  second  fraternity  between  members  of  various 
Patrse.  This  is  the  association  of  tribes  into  a  state. 
He  here  appears  to  have  omitted  one  stage,  namely,  the 
principle  of  the  tribe  itself,  as  composed  of  Phratrias 
(<f)vkov);  but  for  this,  according  to  his  scale,  he  could 
only  have  laid  down  the  propagation  of  the  religious 
principle  by  means  of  the  extending  Phratrias,  and  during 
the  still  imperfect  infancy  of  the  political,  but  not  such  a 
one  as  was  independent  of,  and  essentially  different  from, 
those  two;  he  therefore  passes  over  the  ulterior  develop- 
ment of  the  Phratria,  in  which,  however,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  remark  at  the  conclusion — %KaoTov  yap 
T&v  avveK66yr(ov  if>u\ov  ikeyero  ctvat;  and  only  particu- 
larizes the  moment  when  a  new  principle,  viz.,  the  poli- 
tical, is  introduced,  as  the  confederation  of  the  ^vXa  to  a 
state,  whose  constituent  parts  are  afterwards  represented 
by  the  ^vXal,  <l>paTplai,  etc.,  (Horn.  IL  2.  362:  xara 
^u\4i  Kol  <f>pi^Tpa9;  2.  840:  ^vXa  UeKdtry&vi   17.  220: 
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— im-tfcovpoyv,  etc.  Comp.  §  44.  on  the  Attic  constitution), 
the  point  where  the  development  attained  maturity,  and 
beyond  which  the  scale  of  Dicasarchus  does  not  extend. 

VIII. 

The  Words  Brjfio9,  atrrv,  7r<iXt^,  afcpoTroXiSy  Koivhv,  Xaol, 

aoTOt,  iroXlrac. 

§  16.  n.  7;  §  21.  n.  5.  6;  §  23.  n.  1 ;  §  32.  n.  3.  5.  30; 

§  48.  n.  35. 

The  above  words  having  occurred  so  frequently  in 
scattered  portions  of  the  text,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  collect  them  here,  and  make  their  relation  to  one 
another  the  subject  of  a  separate  discussion;  but  in  so 
doing,  it  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
philological  investigation  of  those  expressions  in  their  full 
extent,  or  even  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  examples 
for  that  purpose,  which  might  without  difficulty  be  ad- 
duced in  almost  any  number. 

The  word  Srjfios  originally  expressed  the  ground  and 
soil  of  the  province  or  canton,  (the  derivation  from  Bito 
ligo — hominum  multitudo,  societatis  vinculo  colligata  et  in 
eivitatis  formam  redacta,  in  Damm  and  Lennep,  although 
apparently  consistent  as  regards  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  course  of 
ideas  connected  with  it ;  it  seems  more  natural  to  derive  it 
from  the  Doric  Sa  than  from  ya,  or  still  more  so  from 
Bifias) ;  hence  ttIoov  is  the  epithet  applied  to  it  in  Hom. 
11.  5.  710;  Od.  3.  201,  and  in  many  other  passages; 
Hesiod.  Theog.  477,  etc.  But  the  notion  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  district  is  frequently  added,  and  country  and 
people  are  understood  together ;  thus  ck  Brjfiov  eXacrei/, 
II.  6.  158,  iv  Brjfi^  fAcpev,  9.  630 ;  Oeos  £'  Ss  rlero  BijfA^j 
II.  5.  78.  etc. ;  to  which  evBrffMos,  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  223, 
and  so  far  land  and  people  are  represented  as  separate, 
as  Odyss.  8.  558 :  Elirk  B4  fiot  yaldv  re  reifv,  Brjfiov  t€, 
nr6\iv  T€;  conf.  13.  233  :  rls  717;  rU  BfffjLos]  where  B^fio9 
can  scarcely  be  referred  to  a  part  of  the  country,  or  in- 
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fine  to  the  people  alone.     Here  we  will  first  examine  the 
word  in  the  signification  of  locality. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  an  heroic  district  was  the 
citadel  (dtrrVy  TroXtp,  TrroT^UOpov),  but,  like  the  heroes 
who  towered  above  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  rather 
described  as  something  added  to,  than  as  included  in  the 
district,  as  iroKfjt  t€  iravrl  re  B'qfitp,  II.  3.  50 ;  Srjfiop  re 
TToXcv  re,  Odyss.  6.  3.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  527.  In  the 
same  manner  the  i/crlfievov  irroXLeOpov  and  ifjfLov  ^Epe- 
X^o*,  II.  2.  54G.  547,  whether  Homeric  or  Colonic  Is 
immaterial.  In  expressing  the  opposition  between  town 
and  country,  other  words  are  generally  employed  ;  e.  g. 
Kara  irriXvv,  iji  kot  wypovs,  Odyss.  17.  18:  ^v  re  koX 
aarVg  Theog.  860 :  Kara  if^v  irokiv  koX  Tr}v  j(a>P^^» 
Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  136.  R.  ed. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of  the  two  appella- 
tions, aa-Tv  and  7r6\i9,  is  the  more  ancient.  With  the 
subsequent  progress  of  society,  however,  ootv  retained 
its  signification  of  place  only,  the  town  as  opposed  to  the 
country  {acrrvSe  livai,  II.  18.  255.),  whilst  ir6\i9  also  had 
a  political  notion  attached  to  it.  As  in  reality  the  reputed 
cities  or  towns  of  the  heroic  age  were  only  citadels, 
whilst  towns  were  subsequently  erected  below  them, 
(Strabo,  8.  336.  337.  386;  conf.  above,  §  32.),  so  the 
original  signification  of  darv  was — citadel.  Thus,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Etymol.  Mag.,  EvTrarplBac  iKoKovvro  oi 
axrro  to  darv  ol/covvr.es  Kol  fi€Tij(pVT€s  fiao'CKiKov  yivovSf 
K.  T.  \.  Compare  under  ^AarrviraXala,  that  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greeks  in  Samos  the  Carian.  citadel,  which 
was  already  erected  there,  received  the  name  of  'AorvTra- 
Xala.  Therefore  aiirij — NrjKrjiov  aarrv,  Mimnerm.  Frag. 
9.  1  ;  ed.  Gaisford.  Assuming  Troy,  Thebes,  Calydon, 
etc.,  to  have  been  citadels  with  a  lower  town,  then  Kijpv^ 
daiv^oforrfs,  II.  24.  701,  and  the  fieyd  in»  darv  fiiyin 
Ilpid/iov,  II.  2.  332.  803;,  16.  44«.  iv€7rpr)0ov  fj^eu 
doTV,  (Calydon)  9.  585,  become  significant,  and  at  the 
same  time  iroXiv  koX  darv,  17.  144,  which,  at  all 
events,  contains  more  than  the  pretended  pleonasm, 
might  rather  be  interpreted  in  reference  to  upper  and 
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lower  town,  than  town  and  state.  To  the  same  effect  is 
in  Simonides  Frag.  20.  3.  Gaisf.  ttoX^i;  FXavKoio  Koplv- 
Oiov  aoTv, 

However,  aarv  was  not  the  only  appellation  for  the 
citadel ;  iroXis  also  had  this  signification,  and  it  was  not 
till  more  recent  times  that  the  word  aKpoiroXi^  was  formed 
from  the  Homeric  iroTus  axprf  (II.  6.  88.  257,  etc.),  ton 
gether  with  which,  however,  in  the  antique  and  dipio- 
matic  style,  iroXis  continued  to  be  employed  in  reference 
to  citadel.  Thus,  on  the  subject  of  that  of  Athens,  Thucyd. 
5.  18.  23.  47,  Aristoph.  Lysistrata,  754.  768.  912.  Comp. 
Pausan.  1.  S6.  7.  Moeris,  woXtv  r^v  aKpoirokiv  kclI 
TToXtdBa  ^Attik&s,  Pollux,  9.  40 ;  Ammonius,  olKl^erai ; 
moreover,  of  the  Cadmea  in  Thebes;  Plutarch,  PeIop» 
18:  the  iepos  Xo^os  was  called  6  ix  TrJ9  iroXetos  Xo^oSf 
then  Ta^  dxpoiroXets  imetK&s  ol  totc  iroXeis  a>v6fjLa^ov» 
However,  Plutarch  likewise  says  oKpa  for  it,  thus  Timol. 
11.  18.  The  word  TroXt^  became  the  general  designation 
of  the  subsequent  lower  towns,  and  Athens  claimed  for 
itself,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  denomination  of  ootv. 

IIoXis  alone  became  extended  into  a  political  designa-» 
tion  for  the  state.  In  Homer  there  are  few  or  no  pas^ 
sages  in  which  this  signification  is  clearly  perceptible  ;  in 
the  poems  of  Hesiod  there  are  more,  as  Op.  et  Di.  288, 
the  whole  state  {J^vfiircura  iroXts)  suffers  for  the  injustice 
of  one ;  again^  225,  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
state  under  a  just  prince,  riO^iXe  7r67u9.  Conf..  220,  et 
Scut..  Here.  380.  474.  It  is  unnecessary  to  bring  forward 
examples  from  later  times ;  nevertheless  see  Herod.  3^  39. 
concerning  the  island  of  Samos,  8.  66.  of  fi.ve  other  island 
states,  and  Thucyd.  I.  122: — teal  kotcL  iOvrj  koX  eKcurrov. 
aarv — and  afterwards  troXei^  roadahe  viro  fitas  xaxo^ 
ira0€iVf  where,  in  the  first  passage,  aarv  seems  to  signify 
the  individual  place,  in  the  second  iroXts  the  state. 

The  word  koivov  conveys  a  purely  abstract  notion,  and 
therefore  was  not  introduced  till  comparatively  late.  A 
prelude  to  its  subsequent  use  is  found  in  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di. 
721.  a  repast  ix  koivov,  Herodotus  uses  it  in  speaking 
of  states  and  state  leagues :  to  koivov  STrapTirfTimv,  6.. 
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50 ;   *A6fivaUoVj  7.  144 ;  ^laveav,  5.  109 ;  Demosthenes 
de  Coron.  5^78.  279.  of  the  Amphictyons,  etc.     See  Titt- 
maniiy   Griecliische  Staatsverfass.    400,    sqq.     We  ^ow 
come  to  those  cases  in  which  it  was  employed  to  express 
people,     ^rjfiosy  as  already  remarked,  conveys  the  notion 
of  the  district  with  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  latter 
alone,  thus  avSpes  offpofj^evoiy  iras  irifiosy  II.  £0.  166.     It 
is  true  that  many  passages  either  express  or  imply  the 
same  opposition  as  existed  between  the  Roman  plebs,  in 
its  claims  to  the  rights  of  the  collective  community,  and 
the  patricians,  for  Stj^io?  is  almost  universally  used  as  a 
designation  for  the  above-mentioned  mass  of  the  rural 
population  dependent  upon  the  prince  or  nobles,   and 
in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  society  in  the  interior 
of  the  Grecian  states,  the  iroXis,  as  possessed  of  superior 
rights  (examples  of  the  former  kind  are :  ra  S*  aXXa  €9 
Sfffiov  €B<oK€  haiTpeveiVf  II.  11.  703;  ov  8*  av  iiqfiov  avhpa 
XtoL,  2.    198.     Comp.   188.  and  12.  273;  Bijfjbov  ^rj/u^, 
Od.  14.  239,  etc. ;  thus  Sijfi<p  K€V€6if>povi,  Theogn.  845 ; 
Srjfiov  <l>i\oSi<nroTov,  847 ;  Sfj/A09  in  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Solon:    Arffitp  pJkv  ycLp   iSiOKa  rSa-ov  Kpdros,   o&ov 
hrapKeif  k.  r.  X.  (see  Plut.  Sol.  18) ;  hither  must  be  referred 
o  Sap,09  as  an  appellation  of  the  Spartan  community,  so  far 
as  it  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  kings  and  gerontes 
(Plut.  Lye.  6).     Of  the  latter  description  are  those  given 
above  of  theconjunctionof  7ro\i^BndS^/Aos,comp.  Theogn* 
924).     But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  early  as  in  the 
Homeric  poems  Brjfiof  seems  in  many  passages  to  signify 
the  whole  people,  including  the  noble  proprietors  of  the 
citadels,  thus  in  the  obscure  passage:   ypios^  o  oi  was 
Brjfios  o^eXXe,  Odyss.  21.  17.  307 ;  apiorrjef  Kara  Srjfiop, 
6.  34 ;  comp.  8.  36.  and  390.     Comp.  CaUinus  Frag.  v. 
16,  Sijfi^  <f>l\o9i  Archiloch.  Frag.  84.  3.  Gaisf.   The  Sijfios 
assembles  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  athletic  games. 
This  may  be  applied  to  STJfios  in  the  compounds  ficuriXeifs 
ZrffiofiopoSf   IL   1.  231  ;    hrjfi6^>arfov  rvpavvovj   Theogn. 
1183.     The  word  hrjfios  was  not  applied  to  the  whole 
state  till  the  rise  of  the  democracies.    But  after  the  great 
migrations  another  change  occurred,   when  the  demus. 
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which  nevertheless  long  continued  to  be  a  subordinate 
class  in  the  ancient  democracies,  upon  the  erection  of 
larger  towns  was  received  into  the  city,  and  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  country  were  thenceforward  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Perioeci*  However,  an  individual  of  the 
Sijfios  is  not  yet  called  hri^iTqs  in  the  poems  of  Homer* 

But  the  word  hrjfios,  in  consequence  of  the  significa- 
tion of  the  population  being  combined  with  that  of  the 
country,  only  denotes  the  existing  mass  of  the  people 
without  imagining  it  in  political  activity;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  notion  of  the  people  in  action  is  expressed  by 
the  word  TsmoL  This  word  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
use  of  it  is  frequent,  and  most  important  appellations  for. 
objects  of  public  life  in  ancient  Greece  were  derived  from  it* 
It  seems  to  have  signified  originally  armed  military  bands 
{Xa&v  dtnriara&Vy  II.  4.  91),  and  almost  all  the  passages 
10  Homer  in  which  the  word  occurs  may  be  thus  inter^ 
preted.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  as  late 
as  Herod.  5.  4S,  where  it  is  said  of  Dorieus  the  Spartan, 
airrjaas  \rj6v,  viz,,  to  a  march  ;  thus  in  Tyrtseus,  Fragm. 
3.  24f,  aoTv  T€  Kol  \aov9.  The  same  sense  is  discernible 
in  apx^Xco)^  (iEschyl.  Pers.  296) ;  Xayira^  (Find.  Pyth» 
3.  151  ;  4.  191;  10.  50);  Xaoa-aoo^,  Hesiod.  Scut.  Here.- 
3.  37  ;  AaofiiBcov,  Xao^opos  ohos,  (the  road  of  the  army, 
II.  15.  682,)  etc;  perhaps  even  in  '^^tXXev^,  and  allied 
to  it  is  the  favourite  designation  (rrpdT09  for  people,  in 
Pindar  (Ol.  5.  28;  9.  143,  etc.  Comp.  iEsch.  Pers.  423, 
Sophocl.  Philoct.  384.)  However,  the  word  was  like* 
wise  directed  to  other  operations  of  the  people  in  their 
public  capacity,  as  in  the  heroic  age  they  always  went 
armed.  Hence  arose  the  expression  in  religious  cere- 
monies, <rlya  iras  ?<rrG)  Xeciy,  Eurip.  Hec.  536 ;  ol  irdvres^ 
Xeci,  Aristoph.  Av.  1225,  in  which  the  remarkable  use 
oF  the  plural  seems  to  convey  the  notion  of  single! 
groups.  Moreover,  the  T^ol  in  the  popular  assembly 
in  Hesiod,  Theogon.  84.  430,  etc.  The  Thessalian 
XyiItov  (ap.  Herodot.  7.  197.)  for  'n-pmaveiov,  \ijiro9  for 
the  later  Sr)fi6(ri09,  the  compounds  XeiTovpyla,  etc. 

The  words  daros  and  iroXlrrfs  became  general  at  a-' 
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later  period.  The  formeri  however,  is  found  in  Homer, 
IK  11.  2i^;  Od.  13.  193;  afterwards  more  frequently 
than  iro\lTff9,  in  Archilochus,,  Theognis,  and  the  other 
poets  of  the  age  preceding  the  Persian  war,  in  Pindar, 
the  Attic,  etc.  ^Aarif  not  only  designated  the  townsman, 
but  likewise  the  citizen  of  the  state,  as  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  iho9  in  Pindar,  Olymp.  13.  2.  3;  7.  166;  Pyth. 
5.  75;  Isthni.  1.  75;  6.  102.  noXlrris,  on  the  other  hand> 
only  denoted  the  citizen  of  the  state,  or,  in  a  larger  circuit, 
the  native  of  the  country,  but  not  more  particularly  than 
ooTo^,  the  townsman,  as  the  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen,  894. 
wishes  to  represent:  TIoXiTaL  ol  woXiv  oIkovvt^s  airX&st 
K(d  iv  iroXei  rijv  avcurrpo^v  iroiovfievoL*  aorol  Se  ol 
idayepeh  woiXirai  (this,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  more 
ancient  use,  is  not  untrue,)  cSi/  rols  fikv  avriKelvrai  ol  iv 
%ols  a/fpolf  Ttfv  olxTfo-iv  t'xpvres  (here  is  the  error),  rots  hk 
aoTois  Qi  ^ivoL  (where  it  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  opposition  in  Pindar  already  alluded  to). 


IX. 

The  cor^edevacy  of  the  Doric  Tribes  in  the 

Peloponnesus. 

§  29.  n.  5. 

The  confederacy  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus 
is  mentioned  in  a  remarkable  passage,  Plato,  de  Legg.  3. 
684:  BaaCkelai  rpel?  fiaa-Ckevofiivais  iroXeai  rpbrraZs^ 
Afiotrav  aKK'qKai,^  eKarepat  Kara  vofuov^^  ov9  eOevro^  rovre, 
apx^v  Kc^  ap%€<r9ay  Kotvovsy  oi  fiev,  fjia}  ^latoripav  rffv 
dpyr^p  iroi^rjaeo'Oaii  irpoloinas  rod  ')(povov  kclI  tov  yivovs* 
oi  Bkf  ravra  ip/irehovvroyv  r&v  dp^oPTtoVy  /a?7T€  avrol 
rds  fiaaCkelas  irork  KaraXvaeiv,  fiijr  eTHirpe^eip  iirix^^' 
povaiv  kripovsy  fiorfdi^aeLV  Sk  fiaaiXels  re  fiaavXeva-iv 
aBcfcovjMivoi9  kclL  hrffioiSi  koX  BrjfMOC  Bi^fiois  xal  /Soor^- 
Xevaiv  dhiKovfihois*  The  mythico-philosophical  tenor 
of  this  apparently  historical  statement  may  be  gathered 
from  Plat.  Critias,  1^,  D.  E.,  where  a  similar  league 
is  attributed  to  the   Atlantic  princes.     But  it  may  .  be 
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safely  assumed,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  march 
the  leaders  and  the  hordes  swore  to  remain  faithful  allies' 
to  one  another,  (comp.  concerning  the  oath  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  §  4S»  n.  74),  and  that  they  afterwards 
gave  each  other  a  guarantee  for  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  conquests.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to 
examine  the  tradition  preserved  in  Strabo,  8.  333,  and 
Pausanias,  4.  3.  3,  respecting  the  casting  of  lots  for 
the  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  assertion  that 
this  circumstance  took  place  before  the  conquest,  is 
untenable;  and  there  are  strong  reasons  against  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  period  immediately  after  its  achievement, 
for  this  no  sooner  happened  than  dissension  broke  out. 
The  accession  of  Arcadia  to  the  Doric  league  had  an 
influence  upon  the  fact,  as  well  as  upon  the  tradition, 
Paus.  5.  4.  1;  8.  29.  4;  Polyaen.  1.  7.  Without  this 
the  whole  conquest  might  have  been  defeated;  but  in 
this  manner  the  Dorians,  after  the  victory  over  Tisa- 
menus,  were  led  to  the  three  tracts  of  country  which  had 
been  united  under  the  Pelopidse,  and  to  this  period  must 
probably  be  referred  both  the  drawing  of  lots  and  the 
above-mentioned  alliance,  in  which  the  Arcadians  must 
be  included  (see  below,  the  account  in  Pausanias),  unless 
it  should  be  assumed  that  the  partition  of  the  arany,  and 
the  actual  occupation  by  which-  it  was  succeeded,  were 
dilated  into  the  tradition  concerning  the  drawing  of  lots, 
whilst  the  success  of  Cresphontes,  in  reducing  the  fruitful 
Messenia  to  subjection,  was  con&trued  into  a  proof  of  foul 
play  in  drawing  (Polyaen.  1.  6.;  Schol.  Soph.  Ajax,  1271). 
The  subsequent  efficiency  of  the  offensive  and  defensive 
•  alliance  against  external  aggression  and  internal  revolu- 
tion may  be  faintly  discerned  in  the  tradition  preserved 
to  us  in  Pausanias,  4.  3.  5,  which  recounts  that  the 
fugitive  iSpytus  was  brought  back  to  Messenia  by  the 
Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argives.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias, 3.  5.  8,  Argos  was  said  to  have  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  that  league  upon  being  attacked  by  Agesipolis; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  Xenoph.  Helh  4.  7.  2,  that  this 
does  not  mean  a  general  convention  amongst  the  tribes, 
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but  only  a  festival  during  which  hostilities  were  suspended 
(according  to  Dodwell  the  Isthmiai  see  .Schneider  ad 
Xenoph.  ubi  supra). 


X. 

The  expressions  irarpoOev  and  irais  tlvos, 

§30..n.  21.  and  §44.  n.  10. 

One  of  those  expressions  which  denote  the  value  set 
upon  birth  and  descent,  is  irarpoOev,  The  honourable 
distinction  which  it  implied  may  be  perceived  as  early  as 
in  Horner^  II.  10.  G8,  in  Agamemnon's  exhortation  to 
Menelaus^  to  address  the  heroes : 

Ilarpodcv.  Ik  yivi^c  bvoiidl^iav  dvSpa  tKaffTov 
irdvraa  Kvdaivoiv. 

Afterwards  Herod.  6.  14.  relates  that  the  Samian  state 
had  granted  to  the  brave  men  who  had  fought  in  the 
engagement  off  Lade^  iv  onfKrj  dva^pcuf>rji/ac  irarpoOev, 
In  ThucydideSy  7.  69|  Nicias  calls  upon  each  of  the 
Trierarchs,  irarpSOev  errovojj^^cov.  Compare  Plutarch, 
Pelop.  28.  It  would  almost  appear  like  an  exception  to 
the  custom  generally  observed  at  funerals,  when  Pausa- 
nias  remarks,  that  the  Sicyonians  had  not  called  upon 
the  defunct  m-arpodev  (p.  2.  7.  5).  Hither,  moreover, 
must  be  referred  the  expression  in  Eurip.  Rhes.  £98: 
rU  6  OTpanfyb^  xal  rlvo9  K€K\7ffi4vo9'i  Hence  it  so  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  name  of  the  son  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  that  of  his  father  being  employed  to  distinguish 
him,  as  'il^eXXeot)^  iral,  Soph.  Philoct.  50.  Comp.  57. 
d^.  96.  S04.  384.  45@,  etc.  This  serves  to  explain 
i^sch.  Pers.  144,  where  Xerxes  is  called  Aapeioyepff^,  to 
^arptdvvfiov  yivos  afiirepop.  Another  expression  of  the 
same  thought  is  iralSes,  vUs,  with  the  genitive  of  a  word 
signifying  a  class.  This  involves  an  extension  of  the 
custom  of  mentioning  the  name  of  the  father  in  honour  of 
the  son,  to  an  aggregate  body,  the  honour,  authority,  and 
rights  of  which  are  regarded  as  the  lineal  heritage  of  an 
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individual  belonging  to  it.  For  exathple,-^  in  Homer 
passim^  vUs  ^Ax^^^&v ;  in  the  same  manner^  hratSe^  'JSXev- 
ctvl(ov^  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  266;  iralSes  ^EKKdv<ov^ 
iSschyl.  Persffi,  408;  iralhes  AvS&v,  Herod.  ].  27; 
*I(ov(ov,  6.  49 ;  ^AdrfpaldDV,  5.  77  ;  Orffialtov  iralBes,  Plut 
Alcib.  2;  M^^Scov  Trato-i,  Plut.  Cim.  7;  ^AvhpUov^  Pint. 
Qu.  Gr.  7.  192,  R.  ed.  And  even  iralhes  dvSp&v  ayad&Vp 
Plat.  Menex.  246,  B. 

Hence  finally  arose  the  use  of  iralSesp  with  a  genitive 
of  artists,  physicians,  orators,  etc.,  as  inuBe^  ptiTopooi/^ 
Dionys.  Halic.  Syntax,  p.  SI 3.  larp&Vp  etc.  See  the 
examples  in  Blomfield  ad  iSsch.  Pcrs.  409,  which 
t>riginally  referred  to  the  ancient  custom  of  propagating 
science  and  art  within  the  circle  of  particular  families, 
iralS^^  iarp&v  being  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Asclepiadaeb 


XI. 

Autochthones  in  Attica* 

4 

§  30.  n.  46. 

Autochthony,  the  best  legal  title  to  the  possession  of  a 
country,  served  to  reflect  lustre  upon  such  Grecian  tribes 
as  laid  claim  to  the  character,  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
added  the  embellishments  of  fable  to  their  origin  as 
natives  of  a  district;  this,  by  means  of  an  extreme  inter- 
pretation, being  represented  as  a  growing  out  of  the  very 
ground  and  soil  of  the  country.  This  is  visible  in  the 
legendary  poetry  of  Asius  concerning  Pelasgus,  Pausan« 
8.  1.  2 : 

*AvTi9iov  Sk  Utkaffybv  iv  vi//iJC($/xoi(nv  6pt(r<Ti   • 
Tola  fjiiXaiv  &vk8<i)K(v,  cva  QvYirSiv  ylvoQ  €117 ; 

next  in  the  traditions  of  the  Theban  Sparti  (see  abovej 
§  30.  n.  23),  the  iEginetan  Myrmidons  (see  §  13.  n.  3)^ 
which  three  tribes  Hellanicus  enumerated  together  with 
the  Athenians  as  Autochthonic  (Harpocr.  avroxOove^), 
But  this  is  not  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  have  to 
consider  the  Attic  Autochthones.     The  word.Autochr 
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thones  was  employed  in  the  sense  of  Eupatridae;  Moerisr 
Einrarplhcu  *AmK&9  *  aino'xjBoves  'E\\r}vi/e&9 ;  Schol. 
Soph.  Electr.  25:  EinrarplSai  Sk  trap  ^AttikoIs  ol  av- 
T&xfiove9  KoX  irapii  rovro  '/repitfMvels,  The  pride  of 
Autochthony  must,  it  is  true^  have  been  chiefly  cherished 
amongst  the  Attic  Eupatridae ;  nevertheless  it  afterwards 
passed  over  to  the  whole  of  the  ancient  citizens  of  Athens. 
Now  this  Autochthonic  nobility,  the  much-renowned 
political  heritage  of  the  Athenians,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  the  body  of  the  people  forced  their  way,  arrogating 
to  themselves  by,  virtue  of  this  title  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  Eupatridae,  did  not,  like  the  mythical  Autoch- 
thony already  mentioned,  rest  upon  the  assertion  that 
jtbeir  forefethers  had  grown  out  of  the  earth,  but  was 
chiefly  considered  with  reference  to  its  negative  qualities, 
namely,  that  the  Athenians  had  never  departed  from 
their  original  seats,  whereas  other  tribes  had  only  become 
the  occupants  of  theirs  after  repeated  migrations  *,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  its  greater  antiquity  the  nationality 
of  Attica  was  entitled  to  greajter  respect.  Hence  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1076 :  *  Am/col  p,6iVoi,  hixaUos  evyevels  axnoyOovesm 
Demosth.  de  Falsa  Lc^gat.  424.  28:  the  Arcadians,  like 
the  Athenians,  were  said  to  have  a  high  feeling  of 
liberty,  fiovov  yap  r&v  airajntov   vfiels  aino'xjS^ivks  core 


xir. 

§  32.  n.  14. 

The  words  ireXArac  and  OiJTe^  do  not  signify  bond- 
slaves, like  the  Penestae,  Helots,  etc.  Aristotle  apud 
Phot,  explains  IleKdrac — ol  p^iad^  hovKevoines*  hreX  ro 
m'klsxLs    iyyvs"    otov    iyyiara    Zta    ireviav    irpocriovTes. 

*  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  generalization  of  Herodotas(l.  56),  in  his  ac- 
4:ount8  of  the  stationary  (Attic  and  Arcadian)  Pelasgians  and  the  migratory 
(Dorian)  Hellenes,  is  based  upon  the  Attic  Autochthony,  though  without  any 
-express  claims  to  superior  authorityt 
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Comp.  Phot.  dijT€9  oi  evexa  Tpo<f>iJ9  8ov\€vovt€9;  dfirevetv 
— fiiad^  ipyd^€cr0at.  Aovkeveiv  is  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  as  a  permanent  bondage,  like  that  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance  amongst  the  Helots,  etc.,  but  as  a 
service  for  wages,  in  which  light  it  was  viewed  both  by 
the  payer  and  the  receiver.  See  Pollux,  3.  82.:  IleXdrac 
(the  reading  ireviaraL  is.  corrupt)  hk  kqX  Ofires  iXevdipcDV 
iarlv  ovopura  Sea  irevlav  iir  apyvpl<p  SovXevovrcDV  (more 
correctly  OrjTevovrtDv).  Comp.  Timseus,  Plat.  Lex. : 
neXdrrjs  6  ami  Tpo<\>£v  VTnjper&v  xal  irpoavreXd^foVf 
and  Ruhnken  ad  loc.  p.  Sll.  The  OfiTes,  as  early  as 
in  Homer*s  time,  appear  in  the  character  of  wanderings 
labourers  for  hire,  (see  above,  §  16.  n.  S4 ;  Odyss.  4.  644. 
BriTi^  re  hfi&if  re,  where  Ofjres  must  not  be  regarded  as 
classed  amongst  the  house-slaves,  hfi&es);  drjrev^ttf  is  a 
voluntary  service  for  wages  (see  Damm  Lex.  Homer,  et 
Pind.  OrjTevo}).  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  relation 
of  the  Attic  drfresy  viz.,  that  of  resident  agricultural 
labourers,  was  of  a  different  nature ;  still  it  was  by  no 
means  one  of  bondage.  IfeX^Ti^f  passed  into  the  signi- 
fication of  a  person  recommended  to  protection,  client, 
7rp6arif>v^f  see  Ammon.  ireTutan^s ;  comp.  EtymoL  Gud. 
^eTuttmjs ;  and  Valck.  ad  Amm.  ubi  sup.  The  comparison 
of  servants  of  this  description  with  Helots,  etc.,  was  cer- 
tainly supported  by  analogy.  Theopompus  ap.  Athen. 
10.  443.  B.,  mentions  irpoaireXdrai  of  the  Ariasans  (comp. 
6.  271.  D.,  where  *ApKahlovs  is  incorrectly  used),  and 
compares  them  with  the  Helots ;  perhaps  correctly, 
for  here  the  word  must  not  be  taken  in  its  strict  accepta- 
tion. But  it  is  a  mere  error  in  writing,  when  in  Suidas, 
ireviarat,  the  PenestsE),  are  compared  with  the  Attic 
Thetes,  (here  weTiurai  must  be  understood  as  was 
corrected  'above  in  Pollux) ;  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Etymol.  Mag.  £2Xq>t€^-— oc  f4>ur0ip  SovXevovres 
^^Kevdepoi,. 
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xm. 

The  Attic  Cleruchue  in  the  Territory  of  Chahi$ 

in  Eubcea. 

§  35.  n.  47. 

,  Soon  after  the  Athenians  bad  shaken  off  the  tyranny, 
and  overcome  the  allied  Chalcidians  and  Thebans,  they 
€ent  four  thousand  citizens  as  Cleruchi  to  take  possession 
of  those  lands  which  had  before  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
•cidian  Hippobotas.  Herod.  5.  77.  This  number  of 
Cleruchi  is  very  large,  but  it  does  not  exceed  the  bounds 
of  credibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  forty  in 
JEA^  y.  H.  6.  1|  as  well  as  that  contained  in  the  other 
reading,  viz.,  two  thousand,  are  manifestly  inaccurate; 
the  latter  number  refers  to  the  Cleruchias,  which  were 
apportioned  by  Pericles  after  the  reduction  of  Histiasa, 
.(Strabo,  10.  445.  from  Theopompus: — Btax'^^iovs  8'  ef 
^AOfjvaUov  ekOovras  top  ^Slpebv  olKijaat^  BrjjMOv  ovra 
irporepov  t<Sv  'I<mac€<ov\  though  Diodor.  12.  22.  only 
states  one  thousand.  But  Herodotus  (9.  28.)  at  the  time 
of  Xerxes  reckons  no  more  than  four  hundred  Chal» 
cidians  in  the  Grecian  army  at  PlataesB,  which  renders 
the  former  number  four  thousand  suspicious.  But  it  is 
still  more  doubtful  whether  the  Chalcidians  who  occur 
afterwards  are  to  be  considered  as  the  original  Hippo* 
botse  and  their  attendants,  or  as  Athenian  Cleruchi. 
Bockh  (Pub«  £con.  1.  45&)  Idaves  the  question  unde- 
cided. There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  continuance 
of  the.  Athenian  CleruchiaB;  neither  did  a  restoration  of 
the  authority  of  the  Hippobotae  take  place ;  a  third  state 
of  things  seems  to  have  been  established :  Chalcis  became 
tributary  to  Athens.  The  four  thousand  Athenians  left 
Euboea  upon  the  approach  of  Darius'  army,  Herod.  6u 
100;  on  the  other  hand,  soon  after  the  war  between 
Athens  and  Chalcis,  the  captive  Hippobotss  had  been 
restored  in  consideration  of  a  ransom,  Herod.  5.  77. 
Now  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  were,  upon 
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the  evacuation  of  Euboea  by  the  Athenians,  reinstated 
in  the  possession  of  their  demesnes,  and  that  Athens 
exacted  a  tribute  as  a  compensation.  For  after  that 
time  the  Chalcidians  are  nowhere  characterized  as  pos- 
sessing equal  rights  with  the  citizens  of  Athens,  but  are 
always  described  as  tributary  subjects;  thus  Thuc.  7.  57: 
T&v  fiev  virqKOiov  koX  (f)6pov  VTToreK&v  ^Eperpiecs  Koi 
Xa\KtS€29,  etc. ;  comp.  6.  7G,  that  the  Athenians  XaX- 
KiBias — hovKcaaa^ivovs  ^x'^iv.  Indeed,  according  to  a 
statement  in  Plutarch,  Pericl.  23,  Pericles  drove  out 
Chalcidian  Hippobotae  TrXointp  kol  Bo^jj  'hia^ipovraSi  on 
which  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  remarks,  204:  eVoXi- 
6pKr}<Tav  ik  auTtjv  (Euboea)  ^AOrjvaloL  fiera  IlepcKXiov^, 
Kal  fjLoXioTa  XaX/ccBia^  xal  ^EperpUas,  However,  I  am 
by  no  means  incHned  to  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  Plu- 
tarch's account. 

XIV. 

TiXos,  reXeiv. 

§  26.  n.  18;  §  38.  n.  1  ;  §  42.  n.  68  ;  §  43.  n.  32. 

The  fundamental  signification  of  the  expressive  word 
riXos  is  not  that  of  the  end,  as  the  absence  of  something 
formerly  present,  the  negation  of  a  prior  existence  (as  we 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude  from  Bavdroto  riXos,  Hom. 
II.  3.  309. ;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  165 ;  Archiloch.  Fragm. 
51.  3;  Theogn.  766.  and  fitorov  TiXo9,  ibid.  901),  but 
in  conformity  to  its  derivation  from  riXXa)  (to  come  into 
existence,  to  be  produced,  to  come  to  maturity,)  it  rather 
conveys  the  notion  that  something  is  realized,,  arrives  at 
perfection,  attains  its  final  end  and  aim,  (Henr.  Steph.  vol. 
4.  1369.  explains  it  by  the  Latin  word  effectus).  There- 
fore Hom.  Odyss.  5.  390.  rjfiap  riXea  ^(os  in,  the  signifi- 
cation of  produced,  reXcLos  arrived  at  maturity,  (to  which 
must  be  referred  riXos,  marriage,  first  riXos  ydfioio, 
Odyss.  20.  74f,''Hpa  reXela),  T€X€(T<l)6po9  iviavros,  bearing 
fruit,  bringing  to  maturity,  then  riXos,  fruit  itself,  enjoy- 
ment, Odyss.  9.  5 : 

fi  '6t  ctv  €Vippo<rvvri  ftiv  ixV  i^OLra  dijfxov  iiiravTa, 
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In  this  sense,  Simonid.  Fragm.  98.  2,  Gaisford^i  ijfirjs 
Ti\o9i  matured  youth;  similarly  Mimnerm.  2.  6^  t€\o9 
yqpao9\  2.  9,  ikXos  Spf}9  {Oavdrov  reXos  is  analogous), 
the  periphrasis  betokening  the  arrival  of  a  state  of  com* 
pletion^  as  the  terminating  point  of  the  preceding  period^ 
which  may  be  denominated  '^  a  coming  into  existence," 
but  not  as  the  conclusion  of  a  departing  state.  Comp. 
Odyss.  23.  280:  el  fjbkv  Bi)  jtjpds  ye  deol  reXiovaiv  apeiov. 
Therefore  Zevs  iriimov  e^opq,  riXos,  implies  that  Jupiter 
sees  to  what  consummation,  what  result  any  thing  will 
ripen.  Comp.  the  singular  use  of  reXecp,  Hesiod.  Op.  et 
Di.  273,  after  the  complaint  that  injustice  prevailed,  dXXa 
Torf  ovwoy  eoXira  reXelv  Aia  repiriKepavvov.  This  leads 
us  to  consider  its  remarkable  use  in  liKos  d/cpop  as  the 
summit,  Theog.  594.  The  same  sense  may  be  traced  in 
the  €^  T€Xo9of  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  216.  292.  476.  662* 
Hence  epyov  reXiaas,  Hesiod.  Op,  et  Di.  552,  does  not 
so  much  express  the  cessation  of  trouble  and  labour, 
as  the  bringing  to  bear,  the  producing.  Thus  Simonid. 
Fragm.  65.  3.  Gaisf.  applies  the  word  to  the  making  of  a 
flute. 

In  the  poems  of  Homer  the  words  t6\o^  and  reXelv  are 
very  frequently  used  as  the  performance,  the  action,  the 
work,  in  reference  to  a  preceding  word,  promise,  fore- 
boding, expectation,  wish,  exertion.  As  II.  1.  108 
eOXov  3'  ovhi  tL  ttg)  eliras  eiros  ovK  iriXeaaas;  7.  69 
ipKca  fikv  KpouLiris  vyjri^vyos  ovk  iriXea-aev;  19.  242 
avriic  eireiff  afia  fivOos  erjv,  rereXeaTo  Se  epyov ;  Odyss. 
4.  776 :  reXeeofiev  fiv0ov,  etc.  Comp.  Theog.  640 : — 
fiovXals  S'  oifK  eireyeirro  riXo^;  164: — riXos  S'  epyfiaxrcif 
ovx  eTrerai, 

Hence  proceeded  the  idea  of  strength  to  accomplish, 
and  the  power  furnished  with  authority  to  do  so.  It 
occurs  in  the  former  sense  in  Homer,  II.  16.  630:  iv  yap 
j^€/3crl  riXos  ttoXc/mov,  hrecav  S\  ivl  jSovX'p ;  in  Hesiod. 
Op.  et  Di.  667,  in  speaking  of  Poseidon  and  Zeus,  *Ei/ 
rol^  yap  riXos  iarlv  6fiS>9  dyaO&v  re  Kaic&v  re.  From 
this  arose  the  Pindaric  iv  6e^  ye  fidv  riXos,  Olymp.  13. 
148 ;  Zeiff  reXeios,  ibid.  164.     The  latter  gave  rise  to  the 
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remarkable  designation  of  the  magistrates  rikrf,  oi  iv 
reXet,  whereby  we  are  led  to  consider  the  interchange  of 
signification  between  rekos  and  apx^ly  which  the  Greeks 
followed  up  in  various  directions^  and  which  maintained 
itself  in  the  Latin  term  initia  for  r€\€Ti}\  the  illus- 
tration of  this  point  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  present 
design.  The  first  example  of  the  former  use  of  the 
words  riko^i  oi  iv  riXei,  rib  riXtf,  I  select  from  the  treaty 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Thucyd.  4.  118:  el  Se  ri  v/mv — SiKaiorepov  tovt<ov  SokcI 
etvat  l6vT€9  is  AaKcialfiova  SiSda-Kere'  —  oi  Sk  lovres, 
rikos  tx^vres  Uvtcdv.  Here  riXos  is  equivalent  to  /cvpo9, 
full  power,  authority,  therefore  the  ambassadors  were, 
according  to  the  Scholiast,  supposed  to  be  /evpioi  avfi* 
prjvai  avev  r&v  woketiv.  Comp.  Schol.  1.  68:  riXiy — Sta 
TO  ainovs  rh  rikri  {rh  rikosf)  rols  irpwyfuia-i  riOivav.  To 
adduce  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples : — first,  rikos  is 
the  office;  riko9  SvoSeKdfirjvov,  Pind.  Nem.  11.  10,  is 
the  office  of  the  Prytanis  in  Tenedos.  Next,  with  gram- 
matical consistency,  the  officers,  oi  iv  riket ;  Soph.  Antig. 
67:  T0i9  iv  rikei  ^efi&a-c  irelo-ofiac,  Herodot.  3.  18. 
of  the  Ethiopians :  roifs  iv  rikel  eKdarovs  iovras  r&v 
acTT&v;  9.  106:  Ilekoirovvrfa-lcov  fiiv  rolai  iv  rekel  iovct 
ihoKce.  Thuc.  7.  73.  of  Syracuse :  roh  iv  rikei  oSatv ; 
8.  50 :  rov9  iv  reket  ovras^  of  Samos ;  5.  47 :  oi  ra  Tektf 
€'XpvT€9,  of  Elis.  Comp.  Buda&i,  Comment.  227.  Sturz, 
Lexic.  Xenoph.  rikos,  n.  4.  and  5.  Duker  ad  Thucyd. 
I.  58.  {Oi  iv  rikei,  are  generally  superior,  not  always  the 
highest  magistrates.  Therefore,  Thucyd.  1.  10: — r&v 
PaaCkitov  KoX  r&v  fidkiora  iv  riket;  2,  10.  Archidamus 
convenes  roifs  <rrparryyoi)9  t&v  Troketov  Traa&v  /cal  rov9 
fidkiara  iv  rikei  zeal  d^iokoyfordrovs  Trapelvat;  5.  60. 
Agis'  council  of  war,  r&v  iv  rikei  ^varparevofAevoDv ;  6. 
88: — T&v  re  i<l>6p<ov  koI  t&v  iv  Tekei  ovt&v,) — From 
signifying  the  office,  the  word  was  at  length  applied  to  the 
officer.  iEsch.  Sept.  con.  Theb.  1003 :  tuut  afjL^X  toSS* 
eZo^e  KaBfietcDV  Tekei.  Ta  Tekrf,  often  occurs  in  the  same 
sense,  Thuc.  4.  15.  86.  88. 

The   development  of   the    signification    of  Tekeiv   is 
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naturally  connected  with  that  of  reXo;;  for  as  reXd^  im- 
plies the  power  of  accomplishing,  together  with'  die  ac- 
complishment itself,  so  rekeiv  expresses  the  notion  of  act- 
ing together  with  that  of  completing,  e.  g.  Theogn.  690: 
avS'  iphevv  Zri  fAtf  \(olov  tfv  rekeaai.  Herewith  is  asso-' 
ciated  the  notion  of  a  struggling  with  difficulties  during 
action,  which  is  not,  as  in  the  instance  alluded  to  above, 
supposed  to  result  in  the  production  of  a  work,  but,  more 
in  accordance  with  our  ideas,  in  the  attainment  of  rest  and 
refection.  Tliis  is  already  perceptible  in  riXos  iroXyirOio, 
II.  3.  291.  In  the  same  manner  Theogn.  1168:  evr  av 
oSov  rekirj^  repfiardr  ifjLiroplrjs,  (Compare  the  notion  of 
arriving  at,  or  reaching,  in  the  passage  of  Thucyd. 
quoted  by  Henry  Steph.  4.  1379.:  koI  rairy  fiev  rfj 
'ffiiipa  ^  ix  rrjs  MeKtrlas  cufioapfifjaevy  €9  ^dpaaXov  re 
ereXecre,  etc.)  Hesiod.  Theogn.  951  :  reX&ras  oTovoevras 
ai6\ovs,  comp.  994.  996,  and  Od.  3.  26^;  ainap  €7rrjv 
vovaov  rekicrrf,  799.  To  this  must  be  referred  II.  12. 
222,  of  the  eagle  which  was  carrying  a  serpent  avK 
iriXeaae  ^eptov. 

Analogous  to  the  signification  of  accomplishing  in  re- 
ference to  a  word  or  promise  in  riXo^  is  that  of  yielding, 
presenting,  in  pursuance  of  an  obligation,  etc.,  in  reXeiv. 
For  example,  II.  9.  594:  rS  S*  ovKeri  8a>p*  iriXeaaav 
AvTcoXoL  Odyss.  11.  351 :  eiaoKe  Traaav  Swrtwyi'  reXetrw. 
Comp.  II.  21.  457;  23.  20.  180.  This  is  likewise  con- 
veyed by  the  periphrasis  fjucardolo  reXoy  Spod,  i^i<l)€pov, 
II.  21.  450.  and  koI  oi  inro  atcrfTrrpfp  Xiirapas  reXiovo'i 
6ifii<TTa9,  whether  we  here  understand  gifts  {yipaTo),  as 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter  369.  ivalavfi/i  B&pa 
reXJovvres,  or  the  active  fulfilment  of  the  princely  com- 
mands. The  former  sense  became  attached  to  the  word 
in  the  progress  of  the  public  economy  which  arose  after 
the  heroic  age.  (I  have  assigned  the  reasons  why  I  am 
unable  to  assent  to  Bockh's  explanation  of  the  word  Te- 
leontes,  as  signifying  persons  who  paid  tribute  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Attic  Phylae.)  But  now  a  question  arises  as 
to  whether  ra  riXr^t  the  military  hordes  (II.  7.  380;  11. 
729;  18.  298;  Herod.  1.  103;  7.  87.  211;  9.  20.  23,  etc.) 
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of  the  earlier  age,  are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner?  Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  the  inter- 
pretation '^  elite,"  flower  of  the  army,  a  passage  in  the  Iliad 
wbuld  almost  lead  us  to  Conclude  that  it  signified  troops 
furnished  by  allies  in  the  manner  of  our  modern  con- 
tingents; the  passage  in  question  is  II.  24.  399.  400, 
where  the  disguised  Argeiphont  relates,  that  upon  drawing 
lots  it  had  devolved  to  him,  as  the  youngest  of  seven  sons, 
to  go  with  the  army  to  Troy  {t&v  fj^rairaWofjievos  KX^qptp 
Xdypp  ivdaK  eirearOac).  It  seems  more  natural  to  explain 
reXelv  el^  Boccoroifs,  by  auxiliary  forces,  than  by  any  kind 
of  tax,  whereas  the  latter  sense  is  discernible  in  the  terms 
07fTiKou,  etc.,  reXecp, 

Should  the  attempt  to  trace  the  probable  connection 
between  the  various  significations  of  riKo9  and  rekelv  thus 
far  have  been  attended  with  success,  it  may  be  added  that 
little  can  be  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  word  itself 
in  support  of  the  assertion,  that  the  name  of  the  Attic 
Teleontes  signified  consecrated  priests,  (see  above,  §  44, 
and  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsverf.  570,  671,  whose  re- 
marks have  been  incorporated  with  the  present  exposi- 
tion). To  fathom  the  signification  of  the  word  reXelv,  to 
consecrate,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  a  no  less  ungrateful 
task  than  it  would  be  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
mysteries  themselves.  But  the  word  obviously  very  soon 
began  to  be  employed  speculatively,  and  a  symbolical  use 
of  it  in  reference  to  the  mysteries  may  therefore  have 
arisen  at  a  very  early  period.  This  may  be  asserted 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  with  the  greater  confidence, 
as  the  mythical  name  Teleon  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  same,  Apollod.  3.  15.  1 ;  at  the  same  time  comp. 
1.9.  16. 
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XV. 

77ie  statements  of  the  grammarians  on  the  subject  of  the 

Attic  iOvrj,  if>paTplai,  rpiTTves. 

5  44.  n.  2.  17.  36. 

The  object  of  the  following  observations  is  to  show,  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  statements  of  the  gramma- 
rians, that  the  above-named  threefold  division  of  the 
Attic  people  was  into  members  of  one  and  the  same  de- 
scription, or  that  families  formed  the  subdivision  of  each 
of  its  constituent  parts.  I  here  partially  repeat,  as  in 
previous  parts  of  the  Appendix,  what  I  have  advanced  at 
various  times  in  academical  dissertations,  etc.,  many  of 
which  have  never  entered  the  more  extended  circle  of  the 
literary  world.  (To  these  belongs  the  **  Programma  de 
tribuum  quatuor  Atticarum  triplici  partitione.**  Kilon. 
18S5.)  That  the  if^parpiav  and  rptrrves  were  identical 
but  without  any  mention  of  the  iOvrj,  is  apparently 
stated  by  Suidas,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  under 
^pdropes '  —  ^aal  Sk  to  ainrh  iOvos  elvai  rpirrifv,  rjroi 
TtfP  ^arplav.  But  either  the  passage  is  corrupt,  or 
the  statement  itself  is  without  meaning.  Further,  under 
yewTJTai' — ai  Se  <f>paTplai  i/ca\ovvTo  rpirrve^,  (in  T6<r- 
erdptav  <f>v\&p  ova&v  eh  rpla  itcdaTTjv  BtecXov  fiipT) ;  ac- 
cording to  this  TpiTTi>9  must  have  been  a  mere  epithet  of 
<f>paTpia.  Nearly  to  the  same  effect  are  his  observations 
under  ^arpia'  —  fi  <f>v\if  hiripriTai  eh  S'  —  eKdarq  hk 
Sialpe<n9  elf  y,  «oy  ylvearOat  iff — KaXeladai  he  rptrrvas 
Kal  ^parplas^  Lastly,  the  passage  in  Stephan.  Byzant. 
under  the  word  ^parpla  is  likewise  grossly  corrupt:  ef  ^s 
oi  il>p<iTope9  Xiyovrai  ol  etc  r^s  ^parplas  Ttjs  axnrjs  ovres  o 
iirri  TplrTfs  (f^vX'^s  (i.  e.  rplrov  fiipos  rrjs  <f>v\7Jsi)  Tfjv  rives 
Tptrrhv  (rpirrifv)  \eyova-iv.  But  Moeris  under  yevvrfral* 
ai  Bi  if>vXal  iKdarrj  eh  rptrrvas  (Bcpprjino),  eh  Sk  €Kd(rrf)v 
Tpvrrbv  €l<nfx^9v  1^^  ^'j  mentions  the  Trittyes  as  the  only 
subdivision  of  the  Phylas. 

All  the  parts  of  the  triple  division  occur  in  Harpo- 
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cratio  and  Suidas^  who  copied  from  him,  under  yevvTJrat  * 
— eKdarrj  Bk  <f>v\i)  rpix^  hvjgpryro  fcal  ifcaXelro  %KaaTOv 
fjkipos  TOVTWV  (joiovTOv  ?)  TpiTTifs  KoX  Wvos  Koi  <f>paTpla, 
Almost  to  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Pollux,  8. 
Ill  : — 2t€  fikvTOi  rka-aapes  ^aav  ai  <f>v7uil  els  rpla  /^eprj 
kKaavq  hieLpriro  koa,  to  fiepos  tovto  iKcCKelro  Tpirrifs  /cat 
€dvo9  Koi  ^parpla.  In  both  passages  the  employment  of 
the .  singular  has  given  rise  to  misapprehension ;  the 
grammarians,  who  were  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  matter  in  question,  thought  that  the  four  Phylae  con- 
sisted of  twelve  homogeneous  portions;  and  not  being 
aware  that  each  ingredient  of  the  division  was  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  quality,  they  merely  assigned 
three  different  names  to  each  of  the  twelve  supposed 
parts,  without  making  any  further  distinction  between 
them. 

This  is  at  variance  with  a  passage  in  Photius,  under 
TpiTTvs'  in  which  Aristotle's  account  has  been  preserved 

to  us,  TO  TpLjOV  fjApOS    T7]9    <f>vX7}9  '    wlfTT)  yap  Sl'ppTJTaV  €tff 

rpla  fieprjf  rpi^rrvs  koI  Wvq  koI  ^parpla^,  d)s  ^ Apf^trrorkXri 
(fyqalv.  Comp.  the  Etym.  Mag.  where  the  name  of 
Aristotle  is  not  mentioned.  Here  the  use  of  the  koI 
clearly  proves  that  the  Trittyes,  Phratriae,  and  Ethne,  had 
each  an  essentially  different  character;  had  they  been 
undistinguishable  in  their  qualities,  17  would  have  been 
used.  To  this  must  be  added  the  Scholium  on  Plat,  de 
Repub.  p.  409,  Tauchn. :  *A0i]PDac  heKa/j^kv  tjaav  <f>vkal' 
Si^povTO  8'  kicdaTTi  Toinonv  els  rpla^  eh  rpiirvas^  eh  edvri 
KoX  il)paTpla9,  where  the  els  speaks  still  more  plainly  than 
the  foregoing  xal,  whilst  the  applicability  of  the  passage 
is  by  no  means  diminished  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
referring  to  the  Phylae  of  Clisthenes. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  attempted  to  draw  a  second 
proof,  that  of  the  identity  of  the  three  members  of  the 
division  in  question  from  the  fact,  that  families  are  not  only 
represented  as  the  subdivision  of  the  Trittyes  in  the  passage 
of  Moeris  cited  above,  but  that  Pollux  likewise  describes 
families  as  the  uniform  subdivision  of  the  three  parts, 
namely,  3.  62 :  <l>paTplai  S*  faav  SvoicalSeKa  seal  ip  ifcdctrrj 
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yiwi  TptaKOvra,  eKooTov.iK  rpidKoma  dvSpa>v  (comp. 
Harpocratio  under  y^vvr}T<u*-^'n-<iKiv  Si  r&v  if>parpmv 
exdaTTf  Stpp7}To  eh  yevrj  TpiaKovra),  which  is  true.  But 
he  is  in  error  "S.  1 1 1  : — eKdarov  B^  effvovs  yivrj  TpcdKOvra, 
a  ixaXelTO  TpidxaBes,  etc.  Finally,  8.  109:  rpiTTvos  S" 
iKdcmjs  ykvri  rpia,  which  involves  a  double  **  f^ilsum/' 
inasmuch  as  a  misrepresentation  of  the  fact  is  combined 
with  corruption  of  the  text;  for  consistency  in  error 
would  have  required  the  reading  rpidKovra. 

But  the  false  impressions  calculated  to  arise  from  this 
are  counteracted  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  apud 
Phot.  vavKpapia ' — ck  rfjs  ^ Aptarojekovs  iroXiTeias — e^ 
hi  Tr]9  ^vXf}9  kKdfTTTfs  riaav  V€P€firf/M€vat  'Tptrrves  fiep 
Tpeis,  vavKpaplat  Bk  Ba)B€Ka  xad'  cKdcrTrfv,  and  it  is  more 
especially  upon  this  that  the  proofs  of  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  parts  of  the  threefold  division  in  ques- 
tion must  be  grounded. 
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